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BULLETIN 

OF   THE 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

A   QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  LI.]  BOSTON,  JANUARY,  1921.  [No.  L 

A   PLAN    FOR    EQUALIZING    CHANGES    IN    TARIFF 
DUTIES  DUE  TO  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  is  the  statement  concerning  the  plan  for 
equalizing  changes  in  tariff  duties  resulting  from  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  submitted  December  9,  1920,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Jacob  F.  Brown  and  Paul  T.  Cherington.  This  committee 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  put  the  plan  before  members  of  Congress  likely  to 
be  interested.  A  special  session  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  called,  at  which  the  statement  was  presented. 

When  the  Underwood-Simmons  law  was  enacted,  all  nations 
were  on  a  gold  basis.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  all  nations  are  on  a  paper 
basis,  and  some  are  on  a  printing  press  basis. 

The  United  States  import  tariff  is  built  on  the  assumption 
that  exchange  conditions  with  the  chief  trading  countries  will 
remain  comparatively  stable.  Neither  by  law  nor  by  regula- 
tion are  the  present  unstable  conditions  adequately  provided 
for.  The  currency  of  some  countries  is  now  almost  worthless 
in  American  money,  and  that  of  even  such  important  com- 
mercial countries  as  England  and  France  shows  marked  de- 
preciation. There  is  no  ground  for  expectation  that  normal 
or  even  steady  rates  of  exchange  will  be  restored  for  several 
years. 

The  plan  proposed  herewith  is  designed  to  restore  pur- 
chases in  foreign  money  to  the  same  relative  value  in  American 
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dollars  that  they  had  in  1914.     The  two  parts  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  present  regulations  l)y  which  duties  are  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  purchase  values  in  depreciated 
currencies  should  be  rescinded,  and  all  duties  provided  iu 
the  present  taritf  schedule  should  be  collected  on  the  bas'S 
of  the  foreign  cost  of  normal  rates  of  exchange,  or  if  the 
foreign  invoice  is  in  United  States  money,  the  difference  be- 
tAveen  the  current  rate  of  exchange  of  the  country  of  origin 
at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  should 
be  added  to  the  invoice,  and  the  duty  collected  on  the  total. 
In  this  way  there  would  be  restored  the  amount  of  duties 
intended  to  be  collected  under  the  present  tariff  law. 

2.  In  order  to  correct  the  present  alarming  possibilities 
for  dumping  huge  quantities  of  raw  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  countries  with  depressed  currencies,  it  is  proposed 
that  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  purchases,  whether  dutiable  or 
not,  the  Federal  Government  shall  collect  in  the  form  of  an 
equalizing  charge  on  all  imports,  in  addition  to  any  duties 
provided  by  the  tariff  law,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  the  foreign  seller  figured  at  the  current  rates  of  exchange 
and  the  same  amount  figured  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 
The  equalizing  charge  thus  provided  for  might  be  limited  to, 
say,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  the  merchandise 
at  par  of  exchange. 

Under  the  present  distressing  conditions  of  business  in  this 
country,  with  the  increasing  amount  of  imports  now  coming  in, 
and  with  the  impossibility  of  tariff  revision  before  the  elapse 
of  many  months,  some  immediate  action  is  imperative  in  order 
to  save  certain  industries  from  destruction.  Some  emergency 
legislation  should  l)e  passed  immediately,  and  we  believe  the 
suggestions  made  offer  more  general  and  more  certain  relief 
than  any  other  plan  thus  far  proposed. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  making 
of  any  tariff  bill  for  protection  of  American  producers,  or 
to  prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  into  the  American 
markets,  the  current  rates  of  exchange  of  the  different  coun- 
tries will  have  to  be  considered.  Otherwise  the  tariff  bill 
would  have  its  effectiveness  impaired  by  every  important 
change  in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies. 

Concrete  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  are  given 
as  follows: 


A  PLAN  FOU  EQUALIZING  CHANGES  IN  TAEIFF  DUTIES. 


Purchase  of  Mdse.  in  England  Dut\'  Free. 
Current  exchange  £3.49. 
Normal  exchange   £4.S60r>. 


Cost  under  prevailing   system. 
Purchase    of    mdse.    in 

England      amounting 

to    £1,000,    exchange 

at    3.49  $3,490.00 

t)uty  None 


Cost  of  mdse.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser  $3,490.00 


Cost   under  proposed  plan. 

Purchase  of  mdse.  in 
England  amounting 
to    £1,000  $3,490.00 

Charge  necessary  to 
hring  value  of  ex- 
change to  par  l.,376.50 


Cost       of       mdse.       to 

American    purchaser    $4,866.50 
The  equalizing  charge  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  39.44 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 


2.    Ptrchase  or  Mdse.  in  England  Dutl\i5le  at  35%. 


Cost   vnder  preruiling   system. 
Purchase    of    mdse.    in 

England      amounting 

to    £1,000,    exchange 

at  3.49  $3,490.00 

Duty  35%  1,221.50 


Cost  under  proposed  plan. 
I'urchase    of    mdse.    in 
England      amounting 
to    £1,000  at  current 


exchange 
Charge      necessary 
bring    value    of 
change  to  par 

$3,490.00 
to 
ex- 

1,376.50 

Value    at    par    of 

change 
Duty  35% 

ex- 

$4,866.50 
1,703.27 

Cost  of  mdse.  to  Annn-i- 

can    purchaser  $4,711.50 


Cost  of  mdse.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser  $6,569.77 

The  equalizing  charge  and  duty  in  this  case  are  equivalent  to  88.24 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.    PtRCHASE  OF  Mdse.  in  Fr^vnce  Dutiable  at  35%. 


Cost  under  proposed  plan. 


Cost  under  prevailing  system. 

Purchase  amounting  to 
10.000  francs  ex- 
change at  6  cents 

Duty  35% 

Cost  of  md.se.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser 


Cost  of  mdse.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser  $2,605.50 

The  equalizing  charge  and   duty   in   this   case  are  equivalent   to 
834.25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


$600.00 
210.00 

Purchase  amountin; 
10.000  francs  at 
rent  exchange 

Charge      necessary 
hring    value     of 
change  to  par 

Value    at    par    of 

change 
Duty  35% 

g  to 
cur- 

to 
ex- 

ex- 

$600.00 

$810.00 

1,330.00 

$1,930.00 
675.50 

ii/stein. 

Cost  under  ijroposcd 

Purchase  amounting  to 

10,000  marks  at  cur- 

plan. 

$150.00 

rent  exchange 

$150.00 

5-2.."iO 

Charge      necessary      to 
bring     value    of     ex- 
change to  par 

2,230.00 

$202.50 

Vahie    at    par    of    ex- 

change 

$2,380.00 

Duty  35% 

833.00 
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4.     PrRCHASK   OF  Mdsk.    IN    (Iku.many    DrTI.VlU.E   AT  35%. 
Coat  under  prevailing  system. 

Purchase  amounting  to 
10.000  niarivs,  ex- 
change at  1..50  cents 

Duty  35% 

Cost  of  mdse.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser 


Cost  of  md.se.  to  Ameri- 
can purchaser  $3,213.00 

The  equalizing  charge  and  duty  in  this  case  are  equivalent  to 
2042  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Note. — The  equalizing  charge  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  30 
per  cent  of  the  invoice  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

WAGES. 
Based  on  current  rates  of  exchange,  wages  in  the  United 
States  now  are  three  times  wages  in  England,  six  to  seven 
times  wages  in  France,  and  thirteen  to  fourteen  times  wages 
in  Germany. 


EXCHANGE. 

From  February  to  December  the  pound  sterling  (par 
4.8665)  fluctuated  from  $3.19  to  $4.07.  Present  quotation, 
$3.44.  The  French  franc  (par  19.3  cents)  from  8.62c  to 
5.70c.;  present  quotation,  5.86c.  German  mark  (par  23.8c.) 
from  4  cents  to  1  cent;  now,  1.32  cents. 

ExAMi'LES  No.  3  AND  No.  4  AS  Ahove  with  a  Limit  of  30%  on  the 

Equalizing  Charge  as  Suggested. 

No.  3  WITH  Maximum  Charge  30%  Applied. 

Cost  under  proposed  plan. 

Purchase  amounting  to 

10,000  francs  at  current  exchange  $600.00 

Par  of  exchange  $1,930.00 

30%  is  579.00  579.00 

Duty  35%  on  $1,930.00  675.50 


Cost  of  mdse.   to  AmericiUi  purcliascr  $1,854.50 

E(iualiziiig  charge  and  duty  are  equivalent  to  209%  ad  valorem. 
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No.  4  WITH  Maxijium  Charge  of  30%  Applied. 
Cost  under  proposed  pUiu. 
Purchase  amounting  to 

10.000  marks  at  current  exchange  $150.00 

Par  of  exchange  $2,380.00 

30%  is  714.00  714.00 

Duty  35%  on  $2,380.00  833.00 


Cost  of  mdse.  to  American  purchaser  $1,697.00 

The  equalizing  charge  and  duty  are  equivalent  to  1,031.33%  ad 
valorem. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  stenographic 
report  of  the  testimony  offered  by  the  three  members  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  President  of  the  Arling- 
ton Mills,  was  the  first  Avitness  called.  After  submitting  the 
l)rinted  statement  for  the  record,  Mr.  Hobbs  was  asked  many 
questions  by  members  of  the  committee,  some  of  Avhich  Avitli 
his  answers  were : 

STATEMENT   OF    MR.    FRANKLIN    W.    HOBBS,    PRESIDENT   OF    THE 
ARLINGTON    MILLS,    LAWRENCE,    MASS. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  propose  to  add  to  the  invoice  as  given  in  Eng- 
land a  sufhcit*nt  amount  to  hring  it  up  to  the  gold  value  of  the  pound. 

Mr.  HoHRS.    That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  then  in  the  other  instances,  on  page  8,  before 
you  attach  the  duty,  you  add  to  the  invoice  rendered  in  England  or 
in  any  other  foreign  country? 

Mr.    HoisHS.    Yes,  sir. 

iMr.  Hawley.  Y^ou  add  to  the  invoice  rendered  in  such  country  a 
sufficient  amount  to  bring  the  base  of  the  invoice  up  to  the  gold  value 
of  the  pound,  mark,  or  franc? 

■Mr.  Hobbs.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hawley.    And  then  levy  the  duty  upon  that? 

]\Ir.  Hobbs.  Then  levy  the  duty  on  the  standard  valu-e,  not  on  the 
depreciated  value,  vai'ying  with  every  country. 

.Mr.  (Jrekx.  AVould  not  that  give  England  a  tremen<lous  advantage 
to  begin  with  over  countries  whose  exchange  is  much  more  depre- 
ciated? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  The  other  countries  now  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  England,  as  long  as  you  mention  England. 

Mr.  Ghekn.  Our  imports  from  those  coiuitries  are  very  much  more 
than  those  from  England. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  That  is  due  to  internal  conditions,  which  we  lliink 
will  rectify  tliemselves,  hut  having  that  point  in  nund  we  have  sug- 
gested hei-e  that  in  no  case  this  special  levy  should  exceed  30  per 
cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Hawley.    Of  tlie  difference  betweiML 

IMr.  HoBHS.  That  the  difference  between  it  and  this  sjiecial  levy 
should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  normal  value  of  the  invoice. 

Mr.  Treadwav.    What  do  you  mean  by   normal? 
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Mr.  HoBBS.    Gold  basis. 

Mr.  Hawley.  For  instance,  you  take  tlie  invoice  rendered  in 
pounds  sterling? 

Mr.  HonHs.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.    And  you  take  the  depreciated  currency  value  there? 

Mr.  HoRBS.    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  subtract  that  from  the  gold  value  of  the  pound 
and  take  30  per  cent  of  the  difference? 

Mr.  HoBHs.  No ;  take  30  per  cent  of  the  value  at  the  par  of  ex- 
change on  the  gold  value  and  then  whatever  this  amount  should  be 
should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  gold  value  of  what  should  be 
the  invoice. 

For  instance,  take  the  illustration  on  page  3  of  my  memorandum; 
I  can  explain  that  on  the  cost  under  the  proposed  plan  of  1.000 
pounds  sterling.  Purchase  of  merchandise  from  England,  in  illus- 
tration 2,  amounting  to  1,000  pounds  sterling,  exchange  at  $3.49, 
making  $3,490.  The  charge  necessary  to  bring  the  value  of  the  ex- 
change to  par  is  $1,376.50,  making  the  value  at  par  of  gold  exchange 
$4,S66..30. 

Now.  (lur  point  is  that  this  $1,376.50  in  this  particular  case  should 
never  exceed  .30  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  invoice  or  par  of  ex- 
change.   In  this  case  it  is  less  than  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  you  would  not  bring  that  to  the  value  of  the 
gold  pound? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  It  would  in  that  case  cross  30  per  cent,  or  fourteen 
hundred  and  some  dollars.  In  the  case  of  France,  in  the  next  illus- 
tration, the  ii mount  necessary  there  to  bring  it  to  par,  to  the  $1,33(», 
against  the  $600  depreciated  value,  we  would  so  measure  that  that  it 
would  not  be  over  30  per  cent  of  the  $1,930. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt  for  information,  your  figures 
on  page  3,  or  wherever  you  have  given  these  illustrations  of  com- 
parisons, are  based  on  the  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  HoBBS.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  would  it  make,  if  any,  if  that  was 
a  specific  duty?  It  would  have  to  be  figured  on  the  ad  valorem  basis, 
whatever  that  specific  amounted  to ;  any  ad  valorem  would  be  based 
upon  your  figures  here. 

air.  HoBBS.  Where  the  duty  was  specific  I  do  not  think  the  duty 
.«:hould  1)0  changed,  but  bringing  the  par  value  of  the  invoice  up  to 
par  would  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  specific  would  be  on  the  quantity  and 
not  upon  the  value. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  It  would  not  affect  the  duty  but  it  w'ould  be  an  equal- 
izing charge  to  bring  the  value  up  to  what  it  cost  the  American  pro- 
ducer on  the  gold  Ijasis  to  produce  against  the  foreign  producer  to 
produc(!   on   the  deju'eciated   basis. 

The  Chairman.    It  would  not  affect  the  specific  duties  at  all? 

Mr.  HoBBS.    No,  sir ;  not  as  regards  duty. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  hay  from  Canada  pays  $2  a  ton.  This 
plan  if  enacted  into  law  would  not  aft'ect  that  rate? 

Mr.  HoBi'.s.  It  would  not  affect  tiie  $2,  l)Ut  it  would  i)Ul  .-in  equiva- 
lent of  an  additional  duty  of  about  15  per  cent  on  hay  on  account  of 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar.  The  second  part  of 
the  proposition  would  automatically  put  on  a  duty. 

The  CiTAiuM  \N.  In  that  way  It  would  raise  specific  duties  because 
it  would  include  also  an  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  It  would  raise  the  total  duty.  It  would  not  change 
the  specific  duty  but  it  would  automatically  affect  the  total. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  ton  of  hay  was  brought  into  this  coun- 
try and  sold  at  $10.  The  duty  on  that  is  $2  a  ton.  If  their  depreci- 
ated currency  over  tliere  was  50  per  cent  and  that  hay  was  brought 
in  at  $5.  we  wouhl  add  30  per  cent  or  $1.50,  making  a  total  of  $3.50 
duty  on  the  ton  of  hay. 

Mr.  HoBBS.    I  think  tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Have  you  considered  any  otlier  plan  for  rectifying 
this  apparent  difficulty  that  we  liave  now?  For  example,  levying  a 
uniform  rate,  providing  that  in  all  cases  the  duty  should  not  be  less 
a  certain  specific  amount,  wliich,  of  course,  would  be  paid  in  Ameri- 
can money.  Then  all  goods  would  pay  the  same  amount  from  each 
nation.  Under  this  plan  tliey  all  would  pay  different  amounts  on 
the  same  kinds  and  qualities  of  goods. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Of  course,  tliere  is  that  question  about  different 
amounts,  but  after  all  what  we  liad  in  mind  and  wliat  lias  seemed  to 
be  the  real  intent  was  to  put  the  American  producer  on  a  parity. 
We  are  not  worrying  so  much  about  the  disadvantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  but  we  wanted  to  put  the  American  producer  on  n  itarity  with 
all  nations,  and  tlie  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  have  those  whose 
credit  is  bad  pay  tlie  penalty,  not  upon  our  markets,  and  practically 
putting  a  premium  on  imports  from  nations  wliose  credit  is  poor  as 
against  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  think  you  mean  that  literally,  that  you  were 
not  worrying  about  other  countries.  You,  of  course,  remember  that 
they  may  enact  discriminating  diities  as  well  as  we  can.  and  we  are 
exporting  large  amounts  now,  and  we  do  not  want  our  exports  cut  off. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  Not  at  all.  Tliat  is  quite  riglit ;  but  at  tlie  present 
moment  we  are  discriminating  to  allow  this  condition  to  exist  as 
against  this  condition  here  with  the  German  mark  at  the  prevailing 
rate  to  day,  it  liaving  gone  down  over  10  per  cent  since  we  figured 
this.  It  would  take  a  duty  to  bring  the  German  imports  to  a  fair 
basis  with  the  American  producer  of  over  2,000  per  cent  as  against 
the  eighty-odd  per  cent  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hobbs,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, we  are  collecting  from  Great  Britain  but  two-thirds  of  the 
duties  that  we  should  collect,  as  provided  by  law  or  as  the  law  in- 
tends? 

Mr.  HoBBS.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  are  collecting  from  Great 
Britain  six  hundred  and  sixty-Six  one-thousandths  of  what  we  would 
be  entitled  to  collect,  while  from  Germany  we  are  only  collecting  one 
two-thousandth  part  of  what  we  are  entitled  to.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  think  it  is ;  one  two-thousandth  part.  In  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  an  equality  with  other  countries,  they  should  pay  2,000 
as  against  88,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  relative  basis  as  the  American 
producer. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Thirty  per  cent  will  not  bring  it  up.  Y"©!!  are 
suggesting  limiting  it  to  .30  per  cent. 

IMr.  Hobbs.  It  is  startling,  the  situation  that  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can industries  on  this  particular  point.  We  only  suggest  this  .30  per 
cent  as  about  what  it  now  takes  on  English  exchange.  Then  the 
advantage  would  lie  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as 
against  England. 

Sir.  Treadway.    It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  adjust  that. 

Mr.  Hobbs.    Extremely. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  could  be  figured  out,  but  it  would  be  enor- 
mously large. 

Mr.  Hobbs.    There  is  nothing  exact  or  sacred  about  that  30  per 
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cent,  answering;  your  question.  l)ut  what  we  desire  to  put  before  you 
most  emphatically  is  that  as  the  situation  now  stands  a  tremendous 
injustice  is  being  done  the  American  producer  of  wool  cloth  or  cotton 
cloth,  or  anything  else.  No  matter  what  the  manufacturer  may  be, 
he  is  put  in  a  perilous  condition  as  regards  the  import  condition,  and 
it  is  startling,  this  question  of  Germany.  Furthermore,  as  we  say 
in  this  memorandum,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
any  tariff  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pro(hicer  or  pre- 
venting the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  into  American  markets,  tlie 
current  rates  of  exchange  in  the  different  countries  will  have  to  be 
considered,  otherwise  the  tariff  bill  would  have  its  effectiveness 
impaired  by  every  important  change  of  value  in  every  country. 

Mr.  Greex.  Heretofore,  at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  desk,  we  have 
favored  making  up  our  tariff  bills  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Would  it  not  be  a  more 
accurate  way  of  getting  at  this  to  ask  him  the  gold  cost  of  prod'.ic- 
tion  in  each  case  than  it  would  to  undertake  to  measure  it  by  the 
rate  of  exchange? 

Mr.  HoBHs.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  any  other 
measure  because  these  fluctuate  all  the  time.  A  man  miglit  buy 
merchandise  to-day  in  England  and  l)y  that  time  exchange  has  gone 
up  or  down  20  per  cent.  How  could  the  American  business  man 
plan  his  business  when  he  does  not  know  what  competition  lie  is  up 
against  from  Europe?  He  lias  not  tlie  slightest  idea  from  one  day 
to  another  or  one  montli  to  anotlier. 

Mr.  Green.  Is  not  the  real  competition  that  he  is  up  against  the 
gold  cost  in  tliose  countries  of  the  article  that  he  imports? 

Mr.  HoBHs.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  bring  that  up  to 
the  gold  basis. 

Mr.  Greex.  But  this  method  will  not  work  tliat  out,  because  as 
the  result  of  this  very  matter  of  exchange  which  grows  out  of  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  in  those  countries  to  a  large  extent,  the  wages 
in  those  various  foreign  countries  have  very  much  risen  and  con- 
sequently the  gold  cost  of  the  articles  that  they  were  producing  there. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I'erhaps  one  of  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
can  give  it  more  in  detail  about  the  question  of  wages.  The  wages 
have  risen,  but  if  I  remember  the  figures,  in  the  case  of  (Jermany — 
this  came  from  German  sources — they  paid,  say,  o  marks  a  day  be- 
fore the  war  and  at  par  of  exchange  that  is.  say  .$1.20  in  round  num- 
bers. To-day  they  are  paying  50  marks  a  da.v.  The  mark  is  only 
worth  1.3  cents — 1.36  was  quoted  yesterday.  That  would  be  68  cents. 
Our  American  dollar  to-day,  in  other  words,  can  buy  German  labor 
at  68  cents  a  day.  wliere  l)efore  the  war  it  took  .$1.20  of  American 
dollars  to  buy  on  tlie  same  market,  although  the  wages  of  Germany 
are  now  ten  times  what  they  were  before  the  war. 

Mr.    Hawley.    That   is   nominally   ten    times. 

Mr.  Hobbs.    Figured  in  their  depreciated  currency. 

Mr.  Green.  There  is  a  more  accurate  way  of  getting  it,  from  those 
that  get  it,  by  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  As  regards  the  protective  tariff  it  should  be  arrived 
at  in  this  way  you  say.  That  is  protection.  This  other  matter  is 
a  matter  of  equalizing  the  duties  on  imports.  They  are  two  separate 
propositions.  A  protective  tariff  should  be  worked  out  on  that 
theory,  on  the  basis  of  what  labor  really  gets  on  the  gold  basis  as 
labor  here  is  on  the  gold  basis.    But  we  have  this  other  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  not  the  situation?  You  are  endeavoring 
to  offer  a  suggestion  l)y  which  the  intent  of  Congress  in  its  last,  the 
last  tariff  bill,  shall  now  be  carried  into  effect? 
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Mr.  HoBRS.    Yes. 

The  CHAiRirAX.  In  other  words,  this  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
exchange  is  so  tremendous  that  the  rates  of  duties  are  very  mate- 
I'ially  reduced? 

^Ir.  HoBBS.    Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaibmax.  Then,  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  accomplisli 
is  to  put  the  American  producer  on  a  parity  witli  foreign  produc- 
ers tlirough  the  existing  law?    Is  that  the  proposition? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  get  the  duties  collected  as  legal 
duties  for  the  full  amount  suggested  in  the  law.  and  in  addition  to 
that  we  think  that  the  American  producer  is  now  being  penalized  for 
manufacture  in  this  country  against  the  depreciated  cun-ency  abroad. 
There  are  two  parts  to  the  proposition.  One  would  simply  add  to 
the  act  the  collection  of  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  standard ; 
the  other  would  be  to  collect  his  additional  charge. 

Mr.  Treadway.    You  are  not  asking  for  additional  duty? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  will  say,  put  the  American  producer  back  where  he 
was  in  1913,  under  the  ijresent  tariff.  Any  new  tariff  bill  framed  to- 
day would  be  out  of  date  to-morrow  on  account  of  the  question  of  the 
exchange. 

The  CHATRirAN.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  statement,  we  are  collecting 
from  Great  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law 
60^  per  cent  of  the  duties  that  we  should  collect. 

Mr.  HoBBS.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  While  from  France  we  are  collecting  but  31  per 
cent  of  what  we  should  collect  if  we  collected  as  the  law  provides. 

Mr.  HoBBS.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Germany  we  are  collecting  but  5^  per 
cent  of  what  we  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  HoBBS.    That  is  just  about  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  to  amend  this  Treasury  regu- 
lation so  that  those  people  will  pay  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par 
one  with  the  other  the  duties  provided  for  in  the  Underwood  law? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  sir ;  but  in  addition  to  that  we  want  to  rectify 
the  unfair  competition  to  which  we  are  now  subject  by  the  fact  that 
the  invoice  itself  is  too  low. 

The   Chairman.    Y^es. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  And  do  it  automatically.  If  there  is  not  something 
of  the  sort  done  in  any  tariff  bill,  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  at. 
If  exchange  goes  up,  this  equalizing  tax  would  disappear  the  minute 
the  exchange  became  normal ;  then  they  would  only  have  to  assess 
the  duty  in  order  to  have  any  tariff  act  in  effect,  and  that  would 
disappear   with   normal   conditions. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  are  asking  no  legislation  covering  your  sec- 
ond proposition  at  all.     It  is  simply  equalizing  the  exchange. 

Mr.  HoBBS.    It  would  take  le.srislation ;   most  certainly. 

Mr.   Young.    You  are  asking  for   two  distinct   things? 

Mr.    HoBBS.    Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  YorNG.  State  again  to  the  committee  what  these  two  distinct 
things  are  that  you  want. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  first  is  that  the  present  regulations  by  which 
duties  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  foreign  purchase  values  in  depre- 
ciated currency  should  be  rescinded,  and  all  duties  provided  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule  should  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign 
cost  of  normal  rates  of  exchange.  If  the  foreign  invoice  is  in  United 
States  money,  the  difference  between  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  eountrv  of  origin  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  normal  rate 
of  exchange  should  be  added  to  the  invoice  and  the  duty  collected 
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on  the  total.     In  this  way  there  would  be  restored  the  amount  of 
duties  intended  to  be  collected  under  the  present  tariff  law. 

Second.  In  order  to  correct  the  present  alarming  possibilities  for 
dumping  huge  quantities  of  raw  and  manufactured  products  from 
ciiuntries  with  depressed  currencies,  it  is  proposed  that  in  the  ease  of 
all  foreign  purchases,  whether  dutiable  or  not,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  collect  in  the  form  of  an  equalizing  charge  on  all  imports, 
in  addition  to  any  duties  provided  by  the  tariff  law,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  the  foreign  seller  figured  at  the  current 
rates  of  exchange  and  the  same  amount  figured  at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange.  The  equalizing  charge  thus  provided  for  might  be  limited 
to,  say,  30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  the  merchandise  at  par  of 
exchange. 


STATEMENT    OF    MR.    PAUL   T.    CHERINGTON,    SECRETARY    NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF    WOOL    :\IANUFACTURERS,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Mr.  Cheeington.  In  addition  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hobbs 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  this  proposal  which 
seem  to  be  worth  bringing  to  your  attention.  As  he  explained  to 
you  the  plans  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  the  raising  of 
the  basis  of  calculation  of  the  duties  to  a  uniform  equality  or  parity 
with  the  American  dollar.  The  second  is  a  calulation  of  the  duties 
based  on  those  valuations  at  par  instead  of  the  depreciated  values. 
The  effect  of  that  on  importations  is,  of  course,  problematical. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  it,  however, 
is  the  safeguard  that  it  would  offer  against  the  enormous  flooding 
of  the  country  with  importations  which  almost  invariably  precedes 
an  upward  revision  or  increase  in  the  tariff  rates.  The  second  point 
is  that  it  puts  the  element  of  certainty  into  business.  This  ought  at 
once  to  increase  the  volume  of  business  being  done  in  many  lines 
which  are  now  prostrate.  In  other  words,  even  more  important  than 
any  effect  that  it  might  have  upon  the  sale  of  merchandise  itself  is  the 
fact  that  it  introduces  for  the  first  time  the  element  of  positive 
certainty  into  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  question  of  importa- 
tions of  foreign  merchandise.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  of 
the  uncertainty  now  hanging  over  the  market  is  that  it  is  keeping 
everybody  from  buying  any  commodities  of  which  the  importations 
are  important.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  inevitable  that  during  the 
next  8  or  10  or  1.5  months  an  enormous  increase  in  importations  is 
almost  certain  from  every  country  able  to  produce  at  all.  And  it 
is  the  checking  of  that  flooding  of  the  country  with  importations,  in 
the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  the  removal  of  that  great  element  of 
uncertainty  and  fear  in  the  market,  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  im- 
portant contributions  to  fhis  plan  of  stabilizing  the  basis  of  calculat- 
ing of  duties  and  the  resumption  of  the  schedule  of  1913  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  designed  to  operate.  I  think  those  are  the  only 
two  points  that  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Have  you  any  concrete  illustrations  of  importa- 
tions, with  bills  of  lading,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  the  usual 
form  of  record  of  importations  that  would  show  this  exact  deprecia- 
tion of  money  value? 

Mr.  Chertngton.  Mr.  Treadway,  of  course  our  committee  came 
here  entirely  iniprepared  for  anything  like  a  formal  hearing.  We 
can,  I  am  positive,  secure  such  invoices  in  concrete  cases  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while. 

Mr.  Treadway.    I  think  it  should  be  in  the  record. 
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STATEMENT    OF    MR.    JACOB    F.    BROWN,    PRESIDENT    OF    SLATER    AND 
SONS,    WEBSTER,    MASS. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  president  of  Slater  &  Sons,  Webster,  jNIass.,  and 
am  also  a  large  owner  in  the  Wuskanut  Mills,  also  a  member  of  the 
firm   of  Brown   &   Howe,   wool  importers. 

I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  execntive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  AVool  Manufacturers,  and  as  one  of  the  committee  to 
represent  them  on  this  proposition,  and  also  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American   Worsted  Yarn   Spinners. 

Now,  so  far  as  my  personal  connections  are  concerned,  if  there 
are  any  questions  that  anybody  wants  to  ask  me  about  my  personal 
pocketbook  or  my  paper  profits,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
them  but  I  don't  think  they  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  matter 
I  am  here  about,  and  it  would  only  take  up  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee. When  the  tariff  hearings  come  on,  if  anyone  wants  to  grill 
me  on  those  things,  I  will  be  ready.  I  am  ready  now  if  that  is  perti- 
nent, but  I  think  that  the  situation  to-day  is  one  that  we  are  more 
interested  in  from  a  national  standpoint  than  from  an  individual 
standpoint. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Brown,  what  I  am  interested  in  more  than 
any  other  question  here  is  the  necessity  for  the  change  suggested 
by  your  statement  made  before  the  committee  in  the  collection  of 
duty,  whether  upon  the  gold  value  or  upon  the  depreciated  currency 
value  as  now  prevails. 

Mr.  Browx.  I  have  been  able  to  study  this  thing  a  little  bit  from 
not  only  the  manufacturing  standpoint,  but  from  the  importing  stand- 
point, not  only  of  raw  materials,  Init  of  manufactured  articles. 

We  made  contracts  to  import  cotton  goods  from  England  last 
October.  At  the  time  we  made  the  contracts  exchange  was  4.20. 
The  duty  we  figured  at  that  time  on  the  pound  sterling  at  par, 
because  there  had  been  no  other  decision  made  at  that  time.  The 
pound  sterling  at  4.20  plus  2.5  per  cent  duty  on  par  made  the  goods 
cheaper  than  we  could  buy  them  in  this  country ;  therefore  we  bought 
them  abroad.  Inside  of  two  months  the  duty  was  changed  from  25 
per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  exchange  to  25  per  cent  on  the  current 
exchange.  That  netted  us  aliout  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
I  think — about  that.  Then  exchange  broke,  and  we  began  to  buy  ex- 
change to  pay  our  bills  when  they  became  due  and  deposited  the  funds 
in  London.  So  when  we  paid  for  those  goods,  instead  of  paying  for 
them  at  4.20,  on  which  we  based  the  transaction,  we  paid  an  average 
of  a  little  less  than  3.50.  So  the  saving  there,  plus  the  saving  on  the 
duty,  made  the  goods  cost  us  something  like  22  per  cent  less  than  we 
expected  to  pay  for  them,  and  at  the  original  basis  they  were  cheaper 
than  American  manufactures. 

Now  I  give  you  that  because  that  is  the  way  this  thing  is  working 
out. 

The  decline  in  exchange  in  South  America  when  we  began  to  buy 
wool  there — we  did  not  Iniy  very  much,  l)ut  when  we  started  buying 
in  the  spring  exchange  was  practically  at  par.  The  price  of  wool  has 
declined  in  South  America,  but  in  addition  to  that  decline,  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  exchange  of  almost  25  per  cent,  so  the  full 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  wool  was  not  borne  by  the  Argentine 
producer,  because  his;  debt  was  payable  in  pe.sos,  and  he  got  practi- 
cally his  price  in  pesos,  but  when  we  came  ro  convert  the  pesos  into 
American  money  we  got  25  per  cent  off  on  exchange.     Is  that  clear? 

The  CHAiRifAx.    It  is  to  me;   yes. 

Mr.  Brown.    The  same  thing  is^appening  in  Australian  wool  and 
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has  happened.  AA'e  have  to  he  very  quick  on  exchanfre  transactions. 
I  boufrlit  some  wool  tlie  otlier  day  and  we  figured  exchange  at  1.33 — 
that  is  Argentine  gold  pesos  at  1.33  for  an  American  dollar. 

The  Chairm.\n.    This  was  South  American   wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  Argentine.  Our  representative  there  went  to 
the  bank  and  got  the  quotation  for  exchange.  He  was  away  from 
the  bank  a  little  over  half  an  hour — thrc-e-quarters  of  an  hour- — and 
when  lie  got  back  to  that  bank  we  had  to  sell  drafts  at  1.31.  In  25 
minutes  the  exchange  fluctuated  1..^  per  cent  against  us,  which,  of 
course,  we  paid.     But  that  is  the  way  exchange  is  going  all  the  time. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  exchange  had  gone  up  from  1.33  to  1.36,  we 
would  have  been  in  that  much.  Just  the  same  as  I  have  gotten  wools 
that  were  delayed  in  shipment,  that  were  bought  on  the  basis  of  $1.03, 
or  $1.04.  and  when  we  got  the  wool  shipped  we  remitted  to  South 
Amei'ica  on  the  basis  of  $1.20  or  $1.22.  making  20  per  cent  on  the 
transaction.  It  has  worked  both  ways.  It  is  fluctuating  all  over  the 
lot.  But  the  depreciation  of  exchange  enables  the  Australian  grower 
or  the  South  American  grower  to  sell  his  wool  at  a  higher  price  than 
he  would  if  exchange  was  at  par,  and  he  gets  that  ditference  because 
his  debt  is  payable  either  in  pesos  in  Argentina,  or  in  p<mnds, 
shillings,  and  pence  in  Australia,  and  the  fluctuation  in  exchange  does 
not  come  out  of  his  pocket.  It  does  reduce  the  cost  to  us  and  that 
has  been,  in  a  way — or  largel.v — responsilile  for  the  decline  in  wool 
values  here.  As  exchange  went  down  abroad  we  have  had  offerings 
of  wool,  offerings  of  tops,  offerings  of  yarns,  and  those  offerings 
have  been  all  through  the  market,  and  as  fast  as  the  wool  dealers 
would  get  those  offerings  they  would  immediately  mark  the  domestic 
wool  down  to  those  prices,  and  the  decline  was  fixed  right  in  their 
minds.  But  unfortunately  the  demand  has  been  such  that  they 
haven't  been  able  to  sell  their  wf)ol  liecause  the  mills  were  not 
running. 

Now,  the  reason  that  wool  is  on  hand  to-day  is  not  because  the 
people  have  held  it ;  they  could  not  sell  it.  The  mills  that  I  repre- 
sent— we  have  got  a  cotton  mill,  we  have  got  a  cotton  converting 
plant,  we  have  got  a  woolen  plant,  a  worsted  iilaiit.  and  a  eotton-waip 
worsted  plant ;  a  woolen  plant.  The  worsted  plant  and  the  cotton- 
warp  worsted  plant  are  shut  down  and  have  been  shut  down  since 
Thanksgiving  because  we  don't  consider  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead  and 
manufacture  any  kind  of  goods  that  we  can  think  of  under  to-day's 
conditions.  I  can  buy  those  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  we  can 
make  them  liei-e.  so  much  cheaper  that  we  won't  take  the  hazard. 

To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  it  means  to  shut  down  :  I  think 
we  employ  in  all  something  over  3,000  operatives.  Now,  it  isn't 
fun  for  us  to  shut  down.  I  figured  up  the  overhead  of  the  organiza- 
tion the  other  day,  if  we  shut  down,  and  it  runs  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000,000  a  year,  the  overhead  that  we  can  not  avoid  if  we  are 
closed.  So  you  see  we  would  run  if  we  possibly  could.  It  is'  just 
a  question  of  which  way  we  would  lose  the  least.  But  I  know,  and 
anybf>dy  that  has  any  knowledge  of  the  business  knows,  that  there 
is  nothing  we  could  make  that  one  could  not  go  abroad  and  buy  much 
cheaper  than   we  make  it  here. 

The  thing  is  right  here:    "We  are  solvent  and  Europe  is  not." 

Europe  is  bi-oke ;  they  are  bankrupt — all  Europe.  We  might  just 
as  well  recognize  that.  Now,  if  I  have  a  customer  that  I  am 
selling  goods  to  and  I  look  into  his  affairs  and  find  he  can't  pay  his 
debts,  I  tell  him  to  clean  up.  I  don't  keep  on  selling  him  goods.  I 
tell  him,  "Clean  up.  Comnromise  with  your  creditors,  and  when 
you  are  on  your  feet  we  will  give  you  some  credit."  Now,  you  can 
sell  anything  you  want  to  Europe  if  you  will  give  them  credit,  but 
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when  will  you  get  your  money?  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  get  it 
from  some  nations  over  there.  It  isn't  a  good  credit  risk.  England 
has  sold  the  continent  on  credit.  She  has  to-day  tied  up  in  the  con- 
tinent as  much  money  as  she  can  afford.  She  is  now  looking  for  the 
only  market  in  the  world  where  she  can  get  money,  and  that  is  liere. 
Germany  wants  a  market  wliere  she  can  get  money,  and  that  is  here. 
France,  Belgium.  Italy — the  whole  crowd  tlie  same  way.  Tliis  is  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  they  can  get  real  money  and 
really  get  it,  and  we  can  sell  them  and  take  long-winded  credits  and 
risk  and  never  get  the   money. 

Now,  Iilurope,  to  my  mind,  has  got  to  look  out  for  lierself  first  and 
clean  up  and  get  in  shape  so  that  her  obligations  are  good.  Then  we 
will  sell  her  merchandise,  but  in  tlie  meantime  we  don't  tliink  it  is 
good  business  to  put  the  American  people  out  of  business  to  help  out 
bankrupt  Europe,  and  if  we  let  them  send  their  merchandise  in  at 
bankrupt  prices  we  will  go  out  of  business.  If  Ave  keep  solvent  and 
fairly  successful  we  can  help  Europe,  but  if  we  all  go  broke  we  can't, 
and  the  way  this  exchange  is  working  and  the  more  you  study  into 
it  the  more  you  can  see  that  we  can't  run  against  it.  The  German 
mark  has  been  down  to  1  cent.  Now,  I  know  that  the  wages  in  Ger- 
many are  ten  times,  in  marks,  what  they  were  before  tlie  war.  They 
are  .50  marks  a  day  where  they  were  five  marks  before.  At  1  cent  a 
mark  the  American  scale  of  A\ages  is  17  times  as  much  as  the  German 
wage ;  that  is  what  it  figures ;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  lead  i)encil ;  you 
don't  need  to  take  m.A-  word  for  it.  Now,  that  is  why,  as  against 
Germany,  you  liave  got  to  recognize  tliat,  and  German  products  will 
stop  enough  of  our  mills  and  make  the  prices  so  low  for  the  rest 
that  this  wliole  country  can  not  stand  up  against  it.  They  are  al- 
ready feeling  it  in  England. 

Now.  I  want  to  digress  just  a  minute.  Here  is  a  market  letter  by 
G.  Specht  &  Co.  I  don't  know  tliem.  They  are  a  Philadelphia 
house.     This  says : 

OPPORTUXITIES  FOR  IXCOIIING  PROFITS   OX   FOREIGN    SECURITIES. 

I  presume  they  tell  the  truth.  I  am  not  a  propagandist  for  this 
concern  and  don't  know  them  and  never  heard  of  them  before,  but 
if  they  don't  tell  the  truth  they  ought  to  be  shut  up. 

The  textile  industry  of  Germany  affords  a  splendid  example  of 
Germany's  industrial  recovery.  Already  German  textiles  are  invad- 
ing England,  and  the  industry  has  had  such  an  astoundingly  success- 
ful year  that  its  high  records  of  peace  times  have  been  put  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  The  North  German  Worsted  and  Yarn  Spinning 
Manufactory  of  Bremen  has  declared  a  12  per  cent  dividend  and  a 
bonus  of  500  marks  on  each  1,000  marks. 

That  is  62  per  cent. 

In  the  past  12  months  the  company  has  doubled  its  business  four 
times  that  of  the  previous  year.  Other  companies  such  as  the  Aix 
la  Chapelle  Spinning  Co.,  have  paid  32  per  cent  in  dividends ;  Con- 
cordia Spinning  and  Weaving,  IG  per  cent;  Textile  Works.  2.5  per 
cent ;  Gruenburg  "\>'oolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  35  per  cent ;  .Tute 
Spinning  and  Weaving.  41  per  cent;  Pong  Spinning,  20  per  cent; 
Saon  Thread  ^Manufacturing,  34  per  cent. 

Now  that  is  how  Germany  is  coming  baclv. 

I\Ir.  Hull.    Where  is  the  firm  located,  in  Philadelphia? 
Mr.   Brown.    I   will   give  you   their   address.     It   is   1320   Walnut 
Street,   Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Watsox.  May  I  ask  a  question?  I  understand  that  the  wool 
manufacturers  have  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  low-grade  wools  on 
hand.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  that  is  ri;;ht.  I  think  you  refer  to  the 
Government   stock,   don't   you? 

Mr.  Watson.    I  understood  the  woolen  people  had  it. 

Mr.  Bkowx.    No.  sir:    the  United  States  Government  stock,  tliat  is. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  the  grade  is  so  low  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
manufacturers  to  make  it  into  fabric  that  would  be  purchased  by 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Bkow  X.  That  is  not  quite  the  situation.  The  United  States 
Government  when  the  war  ended  had,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some- 
thing like  300.000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  stock  to  sell.  The  United 
States  Government  had  a  corner  on  all  the  wool  in  the  United  States, 
because  none  of  us  were  allowed  to  own  any  wool  during  the  war.  So 
they  had  an  absolute  corner.  The  manufacturers  had  none,  and  it 
was  all  held  by  the  United  States  Government.  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  that  question  at  all  because  I  don't  want  to  criticise  anything 
that  has  been  done.  Now  that  stock  has  dwindled  to-day.  It  has 
been  sold  off.  and  naturally  the  best  end  of  it  has  been  sold,  so  to- 
day they  have  al>()ut  4().000,0(;m)  pounds  left  that  is  called  this  low- 
grade  stuff,  largely,  probably  80  per  cent.  That  wool  to-day  is  not 
the  kind  of  wool  in  ordinary  times  that  we  import  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  It  usually  goes  to  Germany,  Bel^iuiii.  to 
France  and  England,  but  the  price  of  it  is  so  low  that  it  is  being 
used  here  in  carpets  by  the  carpet  mills.  The  large  carpet  mills  are 
practically  the  only  buyers  of  Government  wool  as  the  Government 
puts  it  up  at  auction,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  any  fiber  they  can 
buy  anywhere  in  the  world  to  put  into  carpets. 

Mr.  Watson.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  if  Germany  could  afford 
to  buy  this  low-grade  wool  at  the  price  of  exchange  and  manufacture 
it  into  fabrics  and  sell  it  to  Austria  and  Germany,  where  they  wish 
the  more  common  fabrics,  and  make  a  profit,  could  they  manufacture 
that  low-grade  wool  at  the  price  of  exchange  and  sell  it  in  this 
country  and  make  a  profit  on  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  don't  think  they  could.  It  would  he  a  class  of 
wools  that  they  always  have  used  and  which  they  could  sell  to  people 
on  the  continent,  in  Russia,  and  all  in  through  there.  The  plan  of 
selling  that  wool  right  after  the  armistice  to  Belgium  was  along  these 
lines,  and  it  fell  through  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  wool  be  sold  to  Germany  on  some  long 
credit  arrangement,  but  there  was  some  hitch  there.  You  will  have 
to  ask  the  War  Department  about  that. 

Mr.  Watson.  Now,  I  believe  there  are  about  $500,000,000  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian? 

Mr.   Brown.    Five  hundred   million   dollars. 

Mr.  Watson.  There  is  an  effort  being  made  and  the  banks  are 
willing  to  loan  money,  I  understand,  on  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  anybody  would  want  to  buy  or  sell  on 
German  exchange.  You  see  this  last  year  the  German  mark  has 
fluctuated  from  one  cent  to  4^4  cents.  That  is  300  per  cent  advance, 
or  325  per  cent  advance.  Now,  with  exchange  going  like  that  all 
over  the  lot,  I  don't  think  any  foreign  nation  would  want  to  make  a 
long-winded  obligation  based  on  exchange,  so  it  would  probably  be 
made  in  American  dollars.  A  lot  of  us  have  thought  that  was  feasi- 
ble, but  just  why  it  has  not  been  done,  I  don't  know. 

In  1914  or  earlier,  when  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  was  passed, 
we  were  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  world  was  on  a  gold  basis.     Every 
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nation  of  the  world  was  solvent  and  a  good  customei^  and  the  tariff 
bill  was  framed  with  that  view.  To-day  I  think  we  are  solvent  and 
we  are  on  a  gold  basis.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  England  is  solvent, 
although  it  is  off  the  gold  basis,  but  as  you  go  farther  from  England, 
excepting  possibly  France  and  Belgium,  and  talk  about  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  I  don't  think  anybody  here  is  willing  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  they  are  solvent.  I  know  ^ery  well  they  are  not,  and 
they  are  increasing  their  obligations ;  they  can't  get  anywhere  toward 
solvency  as  long  as  they  keep  on  putting  out  notes.  Their  printing 
presses  are  still  running  and  they  are  overworked  and  increasing 
their  printing  facilities  more  than  they  are  anything  else.  So  I  call 
them  insolvent.  Now,  then,  to  offset  that,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  offset  it,  is  to  prevent  those  bankrupt  goods  from  coming  in 
under  this  very  much  depreciated  exchange. 

Now  this  thing  appealed  to  us — I  am  going  to  give  the  history 
of  it — I  have  nothing  to  keep  under  my  tongue.  We  were  very  much 
concerned  about  the  whole  situation  and  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
national  association,  the  executive  committee,  called  one  morning, 
and  we  went  down  to  have  a  general  talk.  We  knew  we  were  going 
into  tariff"  matters  pretty  soon  and  would  be  talking  tariff  a  little 
bit.  We  heard  about  the  different  sections  of  the  coinitry  asking 
for  relief.  The  farming  communities  were  in  terrific  shape — I  know 
something  about  the  woolgrowers'  troubles,  and  they  are  right ; 
they  tell  yoti  the  truth ;  it  is  so.  I  know  the  cotton  chaps  down 
south  are  in  I)ad  shape.  They  are  all  in  bad  shape,  and  they  are  all 
seeking  relief  in  the  way  of  embargoes  or  loans  or  something. 
Everybody  wants  help.  After  discussion  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  there  was  just  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  enact  some 
emergency  legislation,  something  that  would  act  as  a  stop-gap  until 
we  got  our  bearings.  In  other  words,  lock  the  stable  door  before 
the  horse  got  out,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  could  think  of  is  this 
plan  we  suggested,  to  regtilate  the  values  of  currency.  We  are 
on  a  gold  basis;  why  shouldn't  they  come  to  a  gold  basis?  And 
we  know  that  that  will  keep  out  the  dumping.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
ordinary  importations.     That  is  all  right.     They  will  come  anyway. 

More  is  coming  in  and  is  going  to  come  into  this  country  whether 
this  thing  goes  through  or  not. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  about  Europe 
having  to  clean  up,  as  yoti  stated — or  what  expression  did  you  give  to 
your  creditor? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  know  what  I  said,  but  I  will  say  they  are 
largely  insolvent. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  agree  with  you  to  a  certain  extent,  but  your 
remedy — I  wanted  to  find  your  remedy.  You  said  if  you  had  a 
creditor  in  this  country  and  he  was  broke,  you  would  tell  him  to 
"clean  up."  or  what  expression  was  it? 

Mv.  Brown.    Make  a  compromise  with  his  creditors. 

Mr.  Garner.  A  compromise  with  his  creditors,  and  then  you 
would  extend  him  more  credit? 

Mr.  Brown.  Adjust  himself,  get  on  his  feet.  If  the  man  has 
made  an  honest  failure  we  will  trust  him  on  his  good  looks  and 
start  fresh  with  him. 

Mr.  Garner.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  do  Europe  that  way 
or  not.     I  don't  know  how  about  their  looks. 

i\[r.  Brown.  No ;  I  haven't  seen  very  many  over  there  that  I 
would  want  to  trust  very  far. 

Mr.  Garner.  Europe  is  broke  and  we  are  the  only  people  that 
have  got  any  money. 
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Mr.  Bkown.  "Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gakner.  Now,  suppose  here  are  a  number  of  your  debtors,  say 
10  or  15  of  them,  and  they  are  all  broke  and  you  are  the  only  man 
who  has  any  money,  how  are  they  going  to  clean  up  among  them- 
selves and  get  in  shape  to  get  some  of  your  money  again?  I  don't 
understand. 

Mr.  Browx.  I  have  been  in  that  position  myself,  as  a  creditor. 
In  my  experience  I  have  had  three  mills  fail  on  me  and  I  was  the 
only  creditor.  I  was  easy,  I  guess.  But  we  cleaned  up.  I  settle<l 
with  them  as  well  as  I  could.  If  they  could  secure  any  money  from 
friends  or  anybody  else  to  start  along  again.  I  gave  them  credit. 
If  they  had  gotten  sick  of  the  game  and  said,  "No,  we  can't  do  any- 
thing," and  their  courage  was  all  gone,  of  course  we  didn't  bother 
with  them.  But  in  1893 — I  didn't  have  such  a  lot  of  capital  then, 
but  all  I  had  and  more  too  was  tied  up  in  failures,  so  I  got  some 
experience   in    failures   then. 

;Mr.  Gakxer.  Here  is  the  illustration  that  you  gave  and  which 
attracted  my  attention.  Here  is  Europe  all  broke — you  made  no 
exception. 

Mr.   Brown.    Sure;  except  as  I   stated. 

]\Ir.  Garner.  Now  all  of  your  debtors — you  are  the  only  man  who 
has  any  money,  and  there  are  15  other  fellows  here  that  trade  with 
you,  and  they  are  all  broke,  and  then  you  tell  these  gentlemen : 
"You  clean  up  and  I  will  do  business  with  you  again."  How  are 
they  going  to  clean  up  when  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  not  so  difhcult.  There  is  one  thing  sure,  they 
can't  clean  up,  if  it  is  an  individual  credit  with  me,  by  taking 
every  cent  I  have  got  out  of  my  pocket  and  putting  it  into  theirs. 
Now,  that  is  the  situation.  ^Ve  are  willing  to'  help  Europe ;  we  are 
glad  to  help  her.  lend  her  some  money,  to  do  anything — to  give  her 
this  wool  we  are  talking  about  on  five  years'  credit.  There  are 
things  that  we  have  got  to  buy  of  Germany.  If  we  haven't,  some 
other  nation  has ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  France  and  Germany 
and  England  should  send  more  goods  into  this  country  than  they 
have  sent  in  to  us  for  15  or  20  years  past,  and  break  us.  Charity 
begins  at  home. 

Mr.  Garner.  Now,  how  are  you  going  to  get  paid?  I  come  back 
to  the  question  that  you  heard  me  ask  the  first  gentleman  who 
appeared  this  morning.  AVe  have  our  exports,  I  think  now  some- 
thing like  $2,000,()00,(M)0  in  round  figures^ — I  don't  recall  now  what 
they  are,  but  just  for  illustration  say  they  are  $2,000,000,000  more 
than  the  imports. 

Mr.  Brown.    Yes,  sir. 

Mv.  Garner.  p]urope  has  no  money.  How  are  they  going  to  trade 
with  us  unless  they  trade  in  goods? 

Ml'.  Brown.  As  long  as  Europe  has  no  money  we  could  export 
ten  billions  more  than  we  import,  as  long  as  she  doesn't  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  Garner.  How  will  you  ever  adjust  that  exchange,  then?  How 
will  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  clean  up? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  way  the  proposition  came  to  me,  we  were  asked 
as  a  firm — I  am  in  the  wool  business  now — to  sell  a  certain  amount 
of  wool  to  a  (Jerman  concern  on  IS  months'  time,  one  of  our 
young  men  had  been  over  in  Gei-many  for  three  or  four  months  and 
ha<l  studied  the  question,  and  he  came  Inick  with  .several  very  good 
schemes,  and  one  of  them  was  to  extend  credit  to  Germany  on  J8 
months'   time.     He  .said  there  was  good  profit  in   the  busine.ss.      I 
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said,  "That  is  all  right ;  but  how  much  business  can  we  do?  It 
won't  take  long  to  get  our  capital  tied  up ;  then  we  have  got  to  go 
ahead  and  borrow  money :  and  suppose  somebody  wants  money 
while  we  have  got  our  money  out  there ;  we  would  have  to  quit,  and 
we  couldn't  do  business  anywhere  else."  Now,  for  a  merchant  to 
extend  credit  to  Europe  on  long  time — by  "long  time"  I  mean  any- 
thing exceeding  90  days — is  entirely  impractical.  We  couldn't  main- 
tain our  credit  with  the  banks,  and  we  have  to  do  that.  Now, 
whether  you  can  form  some  of  these  finance  corporations — whether 
the  United  States  Government  wants  to  do  it  I  don't  know :  but  I 
do  know  this,  that  outside  of  some  very  large  corporations  in  this 
country,  like  the  steel  company  and  the  locomotive  companies  and 
similar  companies,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  mei-chant  or 
the  manufacturer  to  extend  any  credits  of  any  size  to  Europe.  We 
can't  do  it.  It  takes  all  the  money  we  can  get  here  to  do  our  own 
business,  and  we  do  our  business  here  on  a  credit  system  of  anywhere 
from  10  days  to  60  days,  and  we  all  of  us,  when  business  is  good, 
borrow  a  lot  of  money  to  do  it.  So  we  can't  tie  up  our  funds  that 
other  way. 

I  am  not  sitting  up  nights  worrying  about  Europe's  problems. 
We  didn't  bring  them  on  Europe ;  they  are  her  own  hatching,  her 
own  babies,  but  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  troubles  we  have 
got  here  and  I  think — I  don't  think  it  is  a  party  question  ;  it  isn't 
party  policy;  I  am  not  here  on  that  basis  at  all.  When  I  come  here 
to  talk  on  protective  tariff  I  may  talk  on  another  basis,  l)ut  this  is 
an  American  question  and  the  whole  of  America  is  interested  in  this 
thing  and  absolutely  tied  up  in  it,  and  there  is  hardly  an  interest  in 
America  that  would  not  be  revived  at  once  by  the  operation  of  some 
such  plan  as  this.  Now  we  are  not  tied  to  that  plan — I  mean  we 
don't  say  there  is  no  other  plan,  but  we  can't  think  of  anything  that 
would  go  through  quickly  that  would  fill  the  bill.  If  there  is  anythng 
else  that  will  go  through  quickly  and  prevent  a  continuing  dump- 
ing process,  we  are  for  that.  But  this  is  the  best  thing  we  could 
think  of,  and  we  have  talked  it  to  different  people — and  naturally 
we  have  talked  to  the  woolgrowers.  It  is  perfectly  proper  that  we 
should  talk  to  the  woolgrowers.  We  wouldn't  go  out  and  talk  to  a 
lot  of  bootblacks,  but  the  woolgrower  is  interested  in  this  business 
just  the  same  as  we  are.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  manufacturer, 
either  now  or  later  on,  should  be  ashamed  of  being  in  consultation 
with  the  woolgrower.  Their  interests  are  ours ;  we  are  all  American 
and  they  are  closer  to  us  than  some  other  industries.  We  talked  it 
over  with  them  and  we  showed  them  where  it  would  at  once  put  a 
duty — or  the  effect  of  a  duty — from  which  the  United  States  would 
get  the  revenue,  by  the  way — of  practically  40  per  cent. 

It  would  stop  foreign  goods  coming  in  ;  it  would  at  once  stabilize 
the  New  York  market,  where  to-day  you  can  not  sell  goods  to  save 
your  lives,  because  people  are  afraid  of  values,  and  the  reason  they 
are  afraid  of  values  is  perfectly  evident.  Don't  you  think  that  Hart, 
Shaffner  &  Marx  and  all  those  big  clothiers  know  what  they  can  do 
abroad?  There  isn't  a  man  in  this  room  that  has  any  conception  of 
what  contracts  they  may  have  already  placed  there.  I  know  what 
is  in  their  minds  and  I  know  they  say  no  matter  how  cheap  stuff  is 
here  in  this  country,  as  long  as  this  present  condition  lasts  we  can 
buy  our  materials  in  Europe  cheaper  than  any  American  mill  can  sell 
them  to  us.  And  the  people  of  that  line  of  business  know  the  same 
thing,  and  they  don't  buy  except  as  you  sell  stock  goods  way  down. 
Now,  in  the  passage  of  an  emergency  measure,  when  they  see  that 
that  advantage  of  buying  German  labor  at  one-seventeenth  or  one- 
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fifteenth  of  what  we  are  paying  in  tliis  country — when  that  dis- 
appears, goods  will  have  a  value  and  they  will  begin  to  buy  goods ; 
they  will  begin  to  give  mills  orders;  mill  wheels  will  start;  wool 
will  be  bought ;  and  the  whole  thing  will  start  along,  before  the  dump- 
ing is  on  us.  But  just  as  sure  as  we  don't  i-ecognize  that  thing  and 
the  dumping  does  come  on  us,  you  are  going  to  have  a  very,  very 
distressing  state  of  affairs,  which  as  an  American  I  don't  wish  to  see. 

I  don't  know  as  I  want  to  take  up  your  time  further.  There  are 
so  many  attractive  bypaths  that  I  would  like  to  talk  ff)r  some  time, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  keep  right  to  the  question  as  much  as  we  can. 
We  all  admit  that  the  country  is  in  a  deplorable  shape,  and  as  I  have 
stayed  in  Washington — I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington off  and  on  for  several  years,  the  last  20  or  2.")  years  possibly, 
and  I  never  have  seen  tlie  desire  in  ^^'ashington  to  be  so  helpful,  to- 
gether A\ith  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
to-day.  It  has  been  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  all 
recognize  it.  But  I  find  a  strong  desire  everywhere  to  do  something, 
and  that  it  should  be  done  quickly.  Everybody  we  have  spoken  to 
has  been  interested.  They  haven't  gone  to  sleep  when  we  were  talk- 
ing ;  they  have  sat  up  and  taken  notice  because  they  were  interested 
in  this  situation. 

Now,  as  I  say,  the  principal  thing  is  time.  Speed  up  before  we  are 
busted.  A  good  many  are  busted  now,  but  we  can  save  a  lot.  Speed 
up.  If  this  plan  doesn't  do  it.  give  us  a  better  one,  but  do  some- 
thing.    That  is  what  we  all  want  done. 
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PRICES  OF  RAGS  DURING  THE  WAR  TIME   AND 

AFTER. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS  SUPPKESSED   BY  A  FRENCH   BILL 
ADVOCATE. 

Advocates  of  the  French  compulsory  branding  bill  have 
been  so  carried  away  by  a  feeling  that  something  must  be  done 
that  one  did  not  hesitate  to  present  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  printed  statement,  material  portions  of  which  he  was 
obliged,  under  cross  examination,  to  admit  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated. Another  drew  a  ba.seless  conclusion  from  an  item 
in  a  dajly  newspaper  that  a  cargo  of  imported  rags  was  to 
be  turned  into  reworked  wool  and  made  into  woolen  fabrics. 
Another  by  failing  to  give  all  the  facts  materially  distorted 
an  item  based  on  a  consular  report  on  the  prices  of  woolen 
rags  in  the  English  markets  which  he  sent  broadcast  to 
prove  that  the  prices  of  rags  had  increased  from  300  to  1200 
per  cent,  while  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  remained  unsold 
in  warehouses.  Although  his  misrepresentation  was  brought 
home  to  him  in  a  personal  letter,  he  and  his  followers  have 
continued  to  use  his  reckless  misstatement  and  we  have  iiever 
seen  a  withdrawal  of  it  or  any  excuse  for  its  use. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  AVool  Bureau  of  America  shows  fully 
what  the  actual  facts  are : 

Some  months  ago  you  circulated  among  members  of  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  a  quotation  from  a  consular  report  pre- 
pared by  United  States  Consul  Percival  Gassett,  stationed  at 
Leeds,  England.  This  report  you  used  at  that  time  and  have 
frequently  used  since  then  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  price  of  certain  grades  of  rags  increased  as  much  as  1200 
per  cent  between  June,  1914,  and  December,  1919,  although  the 
largest  increase  actually  shown  was  1100  per  cent. 
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I  have  made  an  effort  to  find  out  definitely  what  was  wronir 
with  this  statement,  which,  on  the  surface,  obviously  is  not 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  course  of  prices  of  reworked  wool 
stock  in  the  United  States.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
found,  and  give  you  the  facts  to  confirm  what  I  shall  say. 

The  figures  I  am  submitting  to  you  would,  I  believe,  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  your  statement  about  a  1200  per 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  rags  is  completely  erroneous.  The 
highest  percentage  of  increase  in  the  tahle  submitted  by  Consul 
Gassett  is  that  for  "old  black  worsteds,"  which,  on  the  basis 
of  the  prices  at  the  par  conversion  rate,  is  roughly  1100  per 
cent  (100  per  cent  below  your  figure),  while  at  the  rates  of 
exchange  prevailing  at  each  period  covered,  it  is  848  per  cent, 
or  350  per  cent  below  your  figure.  This  is  in  contrast  with  an 
increase  of  291.6  per  cent,  or  900  per  cent  below  your  figure, 
in  the  price  actually  paid  in  the  American  market  by  a  repre- 
sentative American  concern  for  corresponding  grades  at  the 
same  time.  This  latter  figure,  you  will  at  once  recognize,  is 
not  as  great  as  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  many 
grades  of  new  wool  in  this  market. 

If  you  will  examine  carefully  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Price 
Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  you  will  find  that  during 
the  time  from  January,  1914,  to  the  time  of  highest  prices  for 
1918  the  prices  of  domestic  wools  increased  from  100,  as  the 
relative  figure  for  the  pre-war  average,  to  335,  as  the  relative 
price  during  the  early  part  of  1918.  You  are  well  aware,  also, 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  early  months  of 
1920  the  prices  of  wool  rose  even  higher.  During  war  time 
the  relative  prices  of  rags  and  clips,  as  shown  on  page  31  of 
the  report,  increased  from  100,  representing  the  pre-war  aver- 
age, to  somewhat  over  450  in  the  third  quarter  of  1918.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  war-time  situation  knows  that  the  prices 
of  rags  rose  above  the  prices  of  wool,  relatively  speaking,  only 
when  the  demand  for  this  material  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  supplies  for  the  Allies  became  so  strong  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ship  the  rags  to^  Europe  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
price  from  climbing. 

When  you  quote  the  United  States  Consul  at  Leeds  to  con- 
firm your  statement,  you  make  two  serious  errors.    You  are 
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using  evidence  which  you  have  not  adequately  examined,  and 
you  quote  it  as  accurately  reflecting  American  market  condi- 
tions when  it  does  not. 

Consul  Gassett,  in  his  report  as  it  appeared  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Daily  Commerce  Reports,  No.  22  C,  Annual  Series, 
for  April  28,  1920,  page  11,  distinctly  says  that  the  prices 
which  he  has  given  are  per  100  pounds,  the  prices  in  sterling 
having  been  converted  to  dollars  at  par.  I  have  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  the  original 
quotations  in  shillings  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds.  In 
an  accompanying  table  I  am  giving  you,  in  parallel  columns 
for  each  of  the  three  years,  the  original  quotations  in  shillings 
and  pence  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  the  quotations 
in  dollars  per  100  pounds  as  they  were  given  in  the  consular 
report,  and  the  corresponding  quotations  converted  into  dollars 
per  100  pounds  at  rates  of  exchange  which  were  prevailing  at 
the  time  represented  by  the  quotations,  namely, — $4.86  for 
June,  1914,  .$4.75  for  December,  1918,  and  $3.82  for  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  You  will  observe  that  the  quotations  thus  converted 
at  something  like  the  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  for  each  of 
these  periods,  make  too  high  the  prices  as  quoted  by  you  for 
1918  and  for  1919.  I  realize  that  it  is  a  matter  requiring  some 
patience  to  get  the  original  figures  and  to  work  out  accurately 
an  average  exchange  rate  which  will  represent  the  going  con- 
ditions for  each  of  these  periods.  I  cannot  understand,  how- 
ever, why,  in  case  you  did  not  care  to  do  this,  you  omitted  from 
the  introduction  to  the  table  the  specific  explanation,  which 
was  there  printed,  that  the  prices  had  been  converted  at  par. 
The  figures  as  you  gave  them  were  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

In  another  table,  which  I  am  submitting,  I  have  put  in 
parallel  columns  the  percentages  of  increase  in  these  Leeds 
prices,  as  quoted  by  Consul  Gassett,  on  the  basis  of  par  ex- 
change and  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  for  1914  and  1919. 
They  show  clearly  that  you  should  not  have  quoted  the  prices 
converted  at  par  without  saying  so.  Moreover,  these  figures, 
even  after  revision,  do  not  represent  American  conditions. 
These  Leeds  prices  show  a  larger  increase  for  1919  compared 
with  1914  than  was  the  prevailing  increase  in  the  American 
market.     I  have  endeavored  to  collect  material  to  make  this 
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point  clear,  also.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  trustworthy 
quotations  covering  all  of  the  grades  specified  in  the  consular 
report,  but  I  have  secured  quotations  of  the  prices  actually 
paid  for  seven  of  the  corresponding  grades  by  an  American 
concern  whose  records  cannot  be  questioned.  These  figures, 
I  am  giving  you  in  a  table  on  another  page.  Fortunately,  they 
include  the  grades  showing  the  widest  advance  in  Consul  Gas- 
sett's  figures.  They  show  that,  while  the  prices  paid  in  1914 
were,  in  the  main,  not  unlike  those  current  in  Leeds  at  that 
time,  the  prices  current  in  this  country  in  December,  1919,  were 
by  no  means  as  high  in  most  instances  as  those  represented  in 
the  table,  whether  the  figures  are  converted  at  par  or  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange.  The  accuracy  of  these  actually 
paid  figures  is,  in  a  measure,  attested  by  the  fact  that  these 
prices,  in  nearly  every  case,  lie  within  the  price  ranges  for 
corresponding  grades  quoted  in  the  trade  press  of  this  country 
for  the  two  months  of  December,  1918,  and  December,  1919, 
respectively,  and  in  no  case  are  they  more  than  a  few  cents 
outside  of  that  quoted  range. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  which  seem  to  me  more  accu- 
rately to  represent  American  conditions  than  do  the  figures 
submitted  by  Consul  Gassett,  I  have  worked  out  the  percent- 
ages of  increase  in  each  of  the  lines  on  which  I  could  secure 
the  figures.  You  will  observe  that  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  American  market  is  entirely  unlike  that  which  you  have 
circulated  as  being  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  Leeds 
market,  with  the  inference  that  it  represented  American  con- 
ditions. 

Paul  T.  Cherington, 
Secretary,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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Rag  Prices  in  the  United  States. 

June,  1914-DECEMnER,  1919. 

The  following  are  prices  in  cents  per  pound  actually  paid  by  a 
certain  American  manufacturer  for  rags  bought  in  the  United  States, 
of  the  grades  and  during  the  months  specified ;  and  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  these  prices  from  June,  1914,  to  December,  1919. 


New  Black  Worsteds 
New  Blue  Worsteds 
New  Black  Serges 
Old  Black  Worsteds 
Old  Blue  Worsteds 
Old  Black  Serges 
Black  Merinos 


Percentage  of 

increase 

June, 

December, 

December, 

June,  1914- 

1914 

1918 

1919 

Dec. .  1919 

17.5 

54.0 

60.0 

242.8 

19.0 

52.0 

55.0 

189.4 

12.0 

50.0 

55.0 

358.3 

6.0 

19.0 

23.5 

291.6 

5.0 

19.0 

23.5 

370.0 

4.5 

20.0 

23.5 

422.2 

5.5 

19.5 

23.0 

318.1 

Percentage  Rates  or  Increase  in  Prices  of  Rags  at  Leeds,  England, 
Based  on  Report  hy  U.  S.  Consul  Gassett. 

June,  1914-DECEitBER,  1919. 


New  Black  Worsteds 

New  Blue  Worsteds 

New  Black  Serges 

Old  Black  Worsteds 

Old  Blue  Worsteds 

Old  Black  Serges 

Old  Dark  Grey  Cloths 

Best  Black  Berlin  Stockings 

Best   Colored   Stockings 

Best  Tan   Stockings 

Best  Black  Coarse  Stockings 

Black  Merinos 

Blue  Merinos 


'ercentage  of 
increase  in 
shillings 
per  112  lbs. 

Percentage  of 

increase 

at  par 

per  100  lbs. 

Percentage  of 
increase  at 
prevailing 
exchange 
per  100  lbs. 

437.5 

434.9 

322.5 

418.7 

416.8 

307.7 

364.2 

364.2 

266.9 

1100.0 

1099.2 

847.9 

971.4 

987.3 

759.5 

627.2 

628.0 

475.3 

344.4 

345.0 

251.6 

266.6 

266.9 

189.8 

316.6 

317.1 

229.2 

418.5 

418.5 

309.9 

495.7 

495.7 

370.9 

650.0 

649.8 

492.7 

716.3 

714.4 

543.8 
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CONCLUSION  JUMPED  AT  BY  A  FRENCH  BRANDING 
BILL  ADVOCATE. 

So  many  writers  "vvho  know  little  or  nothing  about  wool 
manufacture  are  using  their  pens  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
one  thing  which  they  assert  brought  about  reduced  prices  for 
wool,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  up  with  all  the  mis- 
leading statements  and  reckless  charges  made  and  erroneous 
conclusions  reached.  Many  have  been  put  forth  wuth  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  truth,  while  others  have  been  the 
result  of  pure  ignorance  which  passes  for  knowledge.  Edi- 
tors have  blandly  endorsed  the  correctness  of  statements  in 
articles  teeming  with  assertions  which  could  not  be  sustained 
and  conclusions  jumped  at  from  unauthenticated  news  items. 
Among  the  latter  was  an  article  written  for  the  September 
number  of  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Walker,  a  prominent  Ohio  wool  grower,  who  see- 
ing an  item  in  a  New  York  trade  paper  thought,  without 
investigating  the  matter,  that  it  could  be  effectively  used  in 
his  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  French  compulsory  branding 
bill.  The  article,  which  bore  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  editor,  was  so  palpably  unfair  and  positively  misleading 
to  those  who  did  not,  like  Mr.  "Walker,  know  that  rags  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  for  use  in  the  paper  manufacture, 
that  it  called  forth  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Sheep  Breeder.    Mr.  Cherington  wrote: 

Editor,  Sheep  Breeder: 

In  the  September  issue  of  your  valuable  magazine  I  have 
read  with  interest  an  article  entitled  "What's  the  Matter 
with  the  Sheep  Industry?"  written  by  Mr,  J.  F.  Walker, 
Chairman  Wool  Committee,  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation. In  that  article  Mr.  Walker,  I  regret  to  say,  put  an 
interpretation  on  a  news  item  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  Record  of  July  24,  which  was  not  wholly  justified  by  the 
facts. 
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In  that  article  Mr.  Walker  wrote : 

At  the  present  moment,  with  absolutely  no  demand  for 
virgin  wools,  [this  should  have  been  qualified]  manu- 
facturers stating-  that  they  are  not  buying  one  pound, 
listen  to  this  news  item  from  the  Daily  News  Record,  Sat- 
urday, July  2J:th :  ' '  The  American  Steamship  West 
Isletta  is  in  port  with  a  large  cargo,  consisting  of  wool, 
machinery  and  1700  tons  of  rags  from  Antwerp,  and  525 
bales  of  rags  and  cuttings,  and  many  cases  of  dolls  from 
Grermany. ' ' 

Commenting  on  these  supposed  facts,  Mr.  Walker  added : 

Ye  Gods ! !  what  sort  of  clothes  will  rags  from  Germany 
and  Antwerp  make  for  American  citizens?  ...  It  cer- 
tainly would  make  the  heart  of  every  true  patriot  swell 
with  pride  to  be  arrayed  in  one  of  these  suits.  Enough 
rags  on  this  one  cargo  to  furnish  a  complete  summer  out- 
fit for  125,000  people,  and  this  is  only  a  minor  instance  of 
a  flagrant  wrong. 

Now  Mr.  Walker's  comments  might  have  been  different  if 
he  had  investigated  the  importation  in  question  instead  of 
jumping  at  a  conclusion.  The  American  steamer  West  Isletta 
did  dock  at  Boston  in  July,  having  as  part  of  her  cargo  many 
bales  of  rags  shipped  from  Belgium.  That  far,  Mr.  Walker's 
statement  is  correct.  Wlien,  however,  he  assumed  that  those 
rags  were  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  reworked  wool  for 
woolen  clothing  fabrics,  he  made  a  big  blunder.  The  fact  is, 
as  the  Boston  Custom  House  records  show,  that  nearly  all  the 
rags  in  the  cargo  of  the  West  Isletta  were  paper  stock.  They 
were  worth  6  or  7  cents  a  pound,  and  while  they  may  be  used  to 
write  on  some  day,  they  cannot  very  well  be  worn  on  the 
backs  of  American  citizens,  or  other  persons. 

Under  the  tariff  law  now  in  effect,  and  Treasury  Decision 
No.  18,151,  rags  for  use  in  making  reworked  wool  for  clothing 
would  be  classed  as  shoddy  under  section  651,  and  entered  with 
other  wool  wastes  and  noils. 

The  shipment  over  which  Mr.  Walker  is  so  greatly  per- 
turbed was  entered  as  paper  stock  under  section  566  which 
reads:  "Paper  stock  crude  of  every  description  including 
all  grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  all  paper,  rope  ends,  waste  rope, 
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and  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny 
bags  used  chiefly  for  paper  making." 

Had  the  cargo  of  the  West  Isletta  been  made  up  of  woolen 
rags  for  use  in  the  woolen  industry,  they  would  have  been 
reported  on  page  29  of  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  under  the  item,  Rags,  noils,  etc.,  and 
wastes. 

The  Monthly  Summary  for  July,  1920,  shows  that  instead 
of  1700  tons  of  rags  from  Antwerp  and  525  bales  of  rags  and 
cuttings  from  Germany,  there  were  from  all  the  world  only 
398,236  pounds  or  less  than  200  tons  of  rags,  noils,  and  wastes 
valued  at  $171,686,  or  at  the  rate  of  43  cents  per  pound. 
This  value  shows  conclusively  that  the  imports  under  that 
head  were  chiefly  noils  and  wastes  and  not  rags. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  export  of  woolen  rags  alone  from  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of  July,  1920,  was  695,034 
pounds,  or  296,798  pounds  more  than  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  rags,  noils,  and  wastes.  Their  value  was  21 
cents  a  pound,  only  half  the  value  of  our  imports  brought 
in  under  the  head  of  rags,  noils,  and  wastes.  This  confirms 
my  former  statement  that  those  imports  were  generally  not 
rags  but  wastes  and  noils. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statements,  taken  from  official  docu- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Walker's  misinterpretation  of 
facts  is  evident,  and  it  seems  to  me  he  should  acknowledge 
his  error  and  withdraw  his  conclusions  that  there  were 
"enough  rags  in  this  one  cargo  to  furnish  a  complete  summer 
outfit  for  125,000  people." 

We  may  hold  different  views  about  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  branding  of  wool  fabrics,  but  I  believe  that  as  the 
editor  of  the  Sheep  Breeder  you  desire  to  be  fair,  and  not  con- 
tinue your  specific  endorsement  of  Mr.  Walker's  article  after 
it  is  shown  conclusively  that  one  of  the  essential  statements 
on  which  it  rests  is  not  correct. 

Respectfully, 

Paul  T.  Cherington, 
Secretary,  National  Association  of   Wool  Manufacturers. 

Boston,  October  7,  1920. 
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The  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Walker  also  contains  a  false 
statement  about  the  percentage  increase  in  the  price  of  these 
rags. 

Mr.  "Walker's  letter  is  typical  of  the  tactics  employed  in 
the  campaign  for  the  French-Capper  bill,  the  use  of  which, 
if  knowingly  done,  is  disreputable,  and  if  ignorantly  done,  is 
a  warning  to  all  on  whom  rests  the  duty  to  consider  the  bill 
urged  for  passage,  to  scrutinize  closely  all  statements  and 
assertions  made  by  its  proponents. 
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ANNUAL   WOOL  REVIEW 

FOR    1920 

WITH  ESTIMATE  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL  PRODUCTION 

AND   OTHER   STATISTICAL   RECORDS. 


The  Annual  Wool  Re\iew  issued  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  since  1888  is  presented  for  the  thirtj'-second 
time. 

The  year  1920  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  industry  as  a 
year  of  marked  contrasts — of  exhilaration  and  buoyancy  in  the 
early  months  and  of  stagnation  and  depression  in  the  closing  months. 
It  was  a  year  of  extremes,  and  the  one  was  as  abnormal  and  artificial 
as  the  other,  both  being  the  direct  results  of  the  Great  War.  It  was 
brought  home  to  all  that  the  prices  forced  far  upward  by  war  were 
being  forced  downward  by  peace  and  that  the  years  of  inflation  were 
past  and  the  year  of  deflation  was  at  hand.  For  the  wool  grower,  the 
wool  merchant,  and  the  wool  manufacturer  it  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  years  of  which  there  is  record. 

DANGER    HIDDEN    IN    THE    APPARENT   PROSPERITY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  impetus  of  the  upward  movement 
which  had  characterized  the  year  1919  was  still  felt,  though  few 
sensed  the  danger  which  false  prosperity  created.  At  that  time  the 
public,  stimulated  by  high  wages  and  the  passage  of  bonus  appropria- 
tions for  returned  soldiers,  was  demanding  goods  and  the  finest  goods 
at  any  price.  Manufacturers  were  bidding  against  each  other  for 
labor,  and  wages  and  prices  for  commodities  were  soaring. 

In  January,  at  the  British  Government's  auction  in  Boston  of 
wools  sent  here  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  fine  sorts  for  which  the 
deniand  was  strong,  the  high  prices  paid  at  the  November  auctions 
of  U.  S.  Government  wool,  at  which  time  the  highest  prices  ever  paid 
for  wools  in  this  country  were  recorded,  were  sustained,  if  not  sur- 
passed. Maehineiy  was  in  full  operation;  orders  were  abundant 
and  the  prospect  seemed  pleasing.  However,  students  of  the  industry 
knowing  that  the  boom  period  with  its  accompanying  high  prices 
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could  not  last  much  longer,  and  seeing  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
markets  gave  expression  to  warnings  which  were  heeded,  it  must  be 
recorded,  bj'  only  a  few.  While  all  realized  that  the  high  prices  could 
not  continue  indefinitely  many  hoped  that  the  deflation  process  would 
be  extended  over  a  period  of  years,  as  it  was  after  our  Civil  War. 
In  England  warnings  were  issued,  and  in  this  country  a  New  York 
banker,  speaking  in  Boston  in  Januarj',  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gerously inflated  condition  of  the  money  market;  but  as  orders  con- 
tinued to  come  in,  and  as  good  prices  continued  to  be  obtained  for 
wools  sold,  optimism  persisted. 

WOOL  growers'  ideas  op  what  prices  should  be  for  the  new  clip. 

Wool  merchants  sent  representatives  into  the  West  and  some  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  at  high  prices.  Prior  to  their  arrival  the 
growers  had  made  plans  to  discuss  in  January  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
prices  to  be  demanded  for  the  1920  clip,  and  to  formulate  jilans,  as 
was  announced  by  Secretary  S.  W.  McClure,  "to  resist  any  attempts 
of  the  buyers  to  force  prices  down  below  a  level  that  can  be  con- 
sidered fair  to  the  grower."  At  the  convention  Dr.  McClure  is 
quoted  as  having  told  growers  that  they  "ought  to  get  anywhere  from 
65  to  80  cents  a  pound  for  their  wool  during  the  coming  season  ac- 
cording to  the  grade,  staple,  and  character  of  the  wool."  A  large 
Montana  grower  and  banker  was  quoted  in  January  as  saying: 
"There  will  be  a  substantial  advance  in  wool  prices.  Wool  will  sell 
from  60  cents  up  this  year.  I  won't  predict  what  the  top  prices  for 
wool  will  be,  but  I  will  make  this  prediction,  wool  prices  generally 
will  be  on  a  basis  of  from  15  to  16  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
for  1019  and  the  grower  who  is  induced  to  contract  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  would  mean  is  losing  money  for  himself."  A  Texas 
dealer  in  mohair  and  wool  was  also  quoted  in  January  as  saying  that 
"there  is  little  prospect  for  any  drop  in  prices."  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Texas  spring  shearing  buyers  were  numerous  and  with  the 
bullish  sentiment  prevalent  growers  had  visions  of  a  dollar  a  pound, 
some  refusing  to  contract  to  sell  at  70  cents  a  pound. 

That  these  ideas  were  quite  generally  held  is  evident,  for  in  Jan- 
uary a  Boston  wool  letter  announced  that  "contracting  in  the  West 
appears  to  have  stopped  for  the  moment,  as  growers  are  asking  alto- 
gether too  much  for  their  new  clips.  Most  of  them  have  jacked 
prices  up  to  70  and  75  cents  for  average  wools,  though  the  highest 
prices  paid  thus  far  have  not  exceeded  50  or  55  cents.     This  was  for 
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Nevada  clips.  In  Utah  40,  42,  and  43  cents  have  been  offered  without 
getting  the  clips.  Dealers  here  profess  to  be  glad  over  the  way 
the  primary  markets  are  opening  up  as  they  are  not  ready  to 
operate  heavily  yet,  but  would  be  obliged  to  join  in  any  general 
movement." 

HIGH  PRICES   WERE  PAID  EARLY   FOR  TERRITORY  WOOLS. 

The  peak  of  the  season,  which  opened  late  in  April  and  early  in 
May,  was  touched  when  a  Boston  firm  paid  72  cents  for  the  Jericho, 
Utah,  wools  estimated  to  show  a  cost  of  $1.90  to  $2.00  clean,  landed 
in  Boston.  Other  fine  clijis  brought  equally  high  prices.  At  a  sealed 
bid  sale  an  offer  of  72  cents  made  for  the  Murray  clip  at  Milford, 
Utah,  was  refused,  but  one  for  70  cents  was  accepted  later. 
Those  were  the  high  marks  in  marketing  the  Territory  clip.  Soon 
thereafter  the  buyers,  because  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  growers  and 
the  serious  happenings  in  the  market,  were  recalled  and  notified  to 
stop  buying.  From  that  time  the  marketing  of  the  Territory  wools 
became  a  matter  of  consignment,  advances  of  25  cents  per  pound 
for  better  wools  then  considered  liberal  and  yet  safe  proving  to  be 
more  than  could  be  secured  for  them  later  in  the  year. 

OMINOUS   THINGS   HAPPENED   IN   THE   BUSINESS  WORLD. 

Meanwhile  portentous  signs  had  been  observed  in  the  business 
world.  In  South  Africa  wool  credits  had  to  be  stopped  for  a  time 
and  in  March  there  was  a  serious  financial  crisis  in  Japan  which 
was  followed  by  wholesale  cancellations  of  contracts.  In  April  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  together  with  the  bankers, 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  credit  restriction.  In  the  United  States 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  also  caused  a  restriction  of  credits  by 
raising  the  rates  of  interest.  While  these  events  were  happening, 
the  campaign  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ''bring  down  prices" 
was  in  full  swing.  Many  retailers  were  tried  in  federal  courts  for 
alleged  jirofiteering  and  the  effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  clothing  by 
means  of  the  "Don't  buy"  slogan  was  pushed  with  vigor  by  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Howard  E.  Figg,  who  declared  that 
"material  reduction  in  the  price  of  clothing  and  the  necessities  can 
be  brought  about  without  any  decline  in  raw  material  or  labor  costs." 

May  began  with  little  indication  of  the  approaching  debacle.  On 
May  1,  as  shown  by  the  report  which  appeared  a  month  later,  there 
were  only  a  few  more  idle  machines  than  on  February  2,  but  a 
slowing-up  tendency  was  appearing  in  the  curtailment  of  machinery 
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running  on  double  time,  although  the  wool  consumption  in  May 
proved  to  be  6,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
months.  The  demands  of  the  workers  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  of 
wages  based  on  the  previous  year's  earnings,  and  made  weeks  earlier, 
was  granted  in  May  to  take  effect  in  June. 

THERE    WAS    A    DELUGE    OF    CANCELLATIONS. 

On  May  17,  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  which  he  charged  the  American 
Woolen  Company  with  profiteering,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Com- 
pany was  indicted  in  New  York  City  for  profiteering  under  the 
Lever  Law.  This,  with  reduction  sales,  which  were  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  country,  caused  great  uncertainty  and  a  feeling  that  prices 
would  go  lower.  Cancellations  of  orders  poured  into  the  mills  in 
a  volume  so  large  that  many  were  obliged  to  curtail  production  and 
later  to  close  entirely.  The  American  Woolen  Company,  which  had 
lost  through  cancellations  $40,000,000  worth  of  contracts,  was  com- 
pelled to  close  its  mills  on  June  10  for  two  months  for  lack  of  orders. 
Other  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  were  also  deluged  with  can- 
cellations. The  closing  down  of  the  mills  lessened  the  consumption 
of  wool  and  produced  a  dead  wool  market.  Thus  it  was  again 
demonstrated  that  with  domestic  mills  inactive,  the  domestic  wool 
grower  has  no  market  for  his  product. 

growers'  production  costs  were  unusually  high. 

These  sudden  and  untoward  developments  in  the  manufacturing 
branch  of  the  industry  brought  about  a  stagnant  wool  market,  with 
constantly  falling  jirices  for  wools,  and  upset  the  plans  of  the 
growers  to  stand  out  for  higher  prices  for  their  wools  than  were 
offered  and  refused  early  in  the  season.  It  was  not  a  question  then 
of  refusing  offers,  but  one  of  getting  offers  for  their  clips.  Un- 
deniably their  position  was  most  onerous  and  financially  perilous. 
Unfortunately  they  had  produced  their  clip  under  high  cost  condi- 
tions and  were  confronted  most  unexpectedly  at  selling  time  by  a 
falling  market.  The  growers,  especially  of  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
had  unusual  difficulties  to  combat,  dating  back  to  the  summer  drought 
of  1919  which  left  the  flocks  in  bad  condition.  Winter  beginning 
early  in  October,  1919,  instead  of  six  weeks  later,  made  it  necessary 
to  feed  stock  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  winter  weather  continuing 
late  in  the  spring  months  compelled  later  feeding  than  usual  at  a 
time  when  hay  cost  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton.     The  lamb  crop  was  not 
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more  than  half  the  normal  number,  and  winter  losses  were  abnormally 
heavy,  so  that  unusual  prices  for  both  wool  and  lambs  seemed  neces- 
sary if  the  flockmasters  were  to  "break  even."  With  prices  greatly 
reduced  not  only  for  wool,  but  for  sheep  when  the  wool  and  lambs 
were  ready  for  market,  and  with  heavy  loans  from  local  banks  at 
the  prevailing  high  rates  of  interest,  the  position  of  those  flock- 
masters  was  a  lamentable  one. 

On  June  17,  a  conference  was  called  at  Chicago  by  a  number  of 
Avestern  senators  to  consider  the  financing  of  the  wool  clip,  it  being 
hoped  that  Chicago  bankers  would  raise  a  fund  of  $100,000,000  to 
give  the  needed  heliJ  and  by  so  doing  wrest  the  wool  trade  away 
from  Boston  and  establish  it  in  Chicago.  This  failing,  a  further 
conference  was  held  in  Washington  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
at  the  invitation  of  its  chairman  to  see  what  aid  could  be  given. 
At  that  conference  Chairman  Harding  pointed  out  that  the  Board 
had  no  authority  to  help  sustain  current  prices.  At  the  same  time 
the  growers  disclaimed  any  desire  artificially  to  sustain  unreasonable 
prices,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  be  forced  to  sell  their  wool  in  a 
falling  market.  They  would  be  satisfied  to  store  their  wool  and  await 
developments  which  they  felt  sure  would  result  after  the  lapse  of 
ninety  days  or  six  months  in  renewed  activity  and  an  approximate 
return  to  prices  which  prevailed  a  few  months  earlier.  The  result 
of  these  conferences  was  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  w^ere  to 
rediscount  acceptances  b.v  member  banks  provided  the  draft  would 
mature  in  six  months. 

AN  EMBARGO  WAS  URGED  TO  SAVE  THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  the  Australian  auctions,  scheduled  to  begin  October  1,  drew 
near  competition  of  Australian  wools  with  domestic  wools  was 
feared.  To  prevent  the  impending  competition,  steps  were  taken 
in  October  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers  through  its 
secretary,  and  by  the  Wool  Committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  embargo  on  wool  by  the  use  of 
the  President's  war  powers.  In  November  the  Wool  Committee  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  urged  Congress  immediately  to  place 
an  embargo  on  wool,  woolens,  and  sheep  products.  On  November  28, 
it  was  announced  from  Salt  Lake  City  that  Senator  Smoot  would 
introduce  a  bill  in  the  Senate  at  an  early  date  placing  a  complete 
embargo  on  foreign  wools  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Soon  after  the 
assembling  of  Congress  for  the  short  session,  Senator  Smoot  did 
introduce  a  bill  into  the   Senate   providing  for  the  suspension  of 
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sections  289  to  310,  inclusive,  and  sections  650  and  651  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1913  admitting  wool  free,  and  that  the  importation 
of  articles  covered  by  these  sections  be  prohibited  until  the  act 
providing  for  such  suspension  should  be  repealed.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber a  committee  composed  of  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth,  President  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Dr.  S.  W.  McClure,  former 
secretary  of  the  Association,  and  Professor  W.  C.  Coffey,  eastern 
vice-president  of  the  Association,  urged  upon  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Senate  the  need  of  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  wool  and 
sheep  "to  save  a  great  industry  threatened  by  the  collapse  of  the 
wool  and  sheep  markets."  Earlier  the  influence  of  men, supposed  to 
be  close  to  the  Administration  was  invoked,  although  the  President, 
had  he  favored  an  embargo,  would  have  been  placed  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  approving  a  measure  designed  to  increase  wool  prices 
and  clothing  and  at  the  same  time  approving  the  campaign  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  down  high  prices  to  lower  levels. 
His  position  was  peculiar  enough  before,  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  fighting  for  lower  prices  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  advising 
farmers  and  growers  to  hold  their  wool  clips. 

On  December  20,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reiDorted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  emergency  tariff 
bill  upon  certain  agricultural  products  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  be  passed,  the  life  of  the  act  to  be  limited  to  ten  months. 

WOOL   GROWERS   WERE   KOT   THE   ONLY   SUFFERERS. 

Some  of  the  public  statements  of  the  wool  growers  carry  the 
implication  that  they  are  the  only  class  who  have  been  offered 
for  their  product  prices  less  than  their  cost  of  production,  and 
that  the  wool  merchants  and  wool  manufacturers  were  in  league 
to  beat  down  prices  of  wool.  All  producers  of  raw  materials,  farmers 
in  general,  as  well  as  dealers  in  securities,  stocks  and  bonds,  wool 
merchants,  and  wool  manufacturers  were  sharers  in  a  common  mis- 
fortune— a  perpendicular  instead  of  a  gradual  descent  of  high  prices 
caused  by  the  World  War.  No  one  can  deny  the  hardships  experi- 
enced by  the  i^roducers  of  agricultural  commodities  who  were  poorly 
equipped  to  stand  the  shock  of  shrunken  values,  but  they  have  not 
been  alone  in  this  misfortune.  Wool  merchants  and  wool  manufac- 
turers, who  have  been  charged  by  some  as  responsible  for  the  growers' 
plight,  themselves  suffered  enormous  losses  caused  by  the  decreased 
value  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  made  from  wool 
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purchased  at  fancy  prices,  in  not  a  few  cases  handsome  profits  of 
early  months  of  the  year  being  wiped  out  by  equally  heavy  losses 
in  the  later  months  of  the  year.  They,  along  with  the  wool  growers, 
lost  money  with  every  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  and  they  would 
have  been  the  last  classes  deliberately  to  plan  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  price  decline  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  What  these  losses  were  may  be  understood  when 
the  slump  in  prices  of  tops  and  yarns  between  January  and  Decem- 
ber is  considered. 

These  may  be  gathered  from  a  consideration  of  the  table  which 
shows  the  monthly  average  price  for  tops  sold  in  the  domestic 
market. 

Monthly  Avekage  Prices  for  Tops — Year  1920. 


648  Aiist. 

13b  (568  Ter.). 

468. 

40b  K. 

January  

$2.82 
2.82 
2  82 

2.85 
2.72 
2  55 

2.25 
2.10 
1.85 

1.50 
1.40 
1.20 

$1.85 
1.85 
1.80 

1.80 
1.70 
1.60 

1.55 
1.50 
1.40 

1.25 

1.07 

.90 

$1.05 
1.02 
1.02 

.95 
.90 
.90 

.85 
.80 
.70 

.70 
.67 
.55 

$.75 
.70 

March 

.65 

April 

May  • 

.65 
.65 

June 

July 

August 

.65 

.55 
.52 

September 

.48 

October   

.48 

November 

December 

.45 

.35 

The  next  table  shows  the  prices  by  months  during  the  year  for 
yarns  made  from  American  grown  wools,  and  also  shows  how  severe 
were  the  losses  suffered  by  mills  holding  heavy  stocks  of  unused 
vams. 
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Prices  for  Yarns  by  Months,  Januarv    I,   1919,  to   January    1,  1921, 

Inclusivf:. 


January  1,  1919 
April  1,  1919... 
July  1,  1919.... 
October  1,  1919 
January  1,  1920 
April  1,  1920... 
July  1,  1920.... 
October  1,  1920 
January  1,  1921 


2/-24'8 

Medium  1/4 

Blood. 


Dollars. 
1.95 
1.571 
1.60 
1.95 
2  20 
2.00 
1.75 
1.20 
.85 


2/32'b 
3/8  Blood. 


Dollars. 
2.30 
2.10 
2.45 
2  60 
3.50 
3.25 
2.75 
2.071 
1.45 


2/40'8 
1/2  Blood. 


Dollars. 
2.70 
2.60 
3.20 
3.7^ 
4.10 
4.10 
3.25 
2.85 
1.75 


2/50*8 

Fine 

Medium. 


Dollars. 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
4.25 
5.25 
5.00 
3.75 
3.15 
2.00 


EFFORTS    TO   RELIEVE   THE    SITUATION. 

Owing  to  the  depressed  wool  markets,  efforts  to  help  the  situation 
were  made  by  the  wool  growers  to  have  blankets,  automobile  robes, 
and  cloth  manufactured  from  domestic  wools,  and  either  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  contributors  of  the  wool  or  turned  over  to  them,  less 
a  commission  for  the  manufacture,  at  a  determined  price.  Notwith- 
standing these  efforts  made  in  a  number  of  states,  the  amounts  of 
wool  thus  consumed  proved  to  be  a  mere  bagatelle  and  produced  no 
favorable  price  effect  whatever,  conditions  growing  worse  instead 
of  better  as  the  year  wore  on. 

During  the  year  the  American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  was 
active  in  forming  wool  pools  in  the  fleece  growing  states  and  urging 
the  farmers  to  keep  their  clips  off  the  market  until  prices  improved. 
This  advice,  of  doubtful  wisdom,  made  it  necessary  to  collect  the 
wools  at  a  central  point  for  grading,  storing,  and  sale  of  the  supplies 
collected.  Tlie  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  secured  a  large 
warehouse  in  Columbus,  in  which,  with  one  other,  according  to 
original  plans,  was  to  house  all  the  pooled  wool  in  the  United  States, 
it  being  designed  to  be  a  clearing  house  where  the  pooled  wool  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  Southern  Illinois  will  be  stored,  graded,  and  sold  through  a  cen- 
tral committee.  In  October  it  was  announced  that  a  large  ware- 
house would  be  built  in  six  months  on  a  three-acre  site  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  by  a  two  million  dollar  warehouse  corporation.  On  Novem- 
ber 29,  the  Wool  Committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion recommended  that  the  following  cities  be  designated  for  ware- 
houses with  the  understanding  that  other  cities  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time  after  thorough  investigation  is  made  and  the  wisdom 
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thereof  demonstrated :  Chicago,  111. ;  Columbus,  0. ;  Galveston  or 
Houston,  Texas;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  that  all 
warehouses  be  incorporated  under  the  federal  warehouse  act.  Pools 
multiplied  rapidly  and  in  most  of  the  fleece  states  the  farmers  held 
their  clip  off  the  market  in  the  hope  that  prices  would  harden  and 
larger  gains  be  realized,  estimates  of  the  clips  retained  in  the  pools 
in  the  various  states  ranging  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  clips. 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  WOOLS  WERE  MARKEDLY  LESS  THAN   IN  1919. 

Many  reasons,  some  specious  and  inaccurate,  have  been  advanced 
for  the  demoralization  of  the  wool  markets  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year.  Among  them  were  the  inundation  of  foreign 
wools  and  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy,  or  reworked  wools,  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolens.  As  to  the  imports  of  foreign  wools, 
the  official  figures  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
for  the  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  1920  the  imports  of 
Class  I  wools  were  120,493,312  pounds  less;  the  imports  of  Class  II 
wools  including  Mohair  were  less  by  3,533,164  pounds,  and  the  im- 
ports of  Class  III  wools  were  56,632,835  less,  or  a  total  for  all  three 
classes  of  180,659,311,  than  were  imported  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1919. 

During  those  same  eleven  months  in  1920,  the  consumi^tion  of 
wool,  owing  to  the  heavy  consumption  in  the  first  five  months,  was 
555,513,000  pounds,  grease  equivalent,  as  against  563,062,000  pounds 
in  the  same  months  of  1919,  when  prices  were  high  and  no  disaster 
was  expected.  These  figures  of  imports  and  of  consumption  show 
conclusively  that  neither  to  excessive  imports  in  1920,  nor  to  under- 
consumi^tion  can  the  drop  in  wool  values  be  fairly  attributed. 

HECTIC    TRUTH    IN    FABRIC    PROPAGANDA. 

A  plausible  explanation  which  has  deceived  many  was  that  the 
use  of  unidentified  shoddy,  or  reworked  wools,  had  wrought  havoc 
with  the  sheep  and  wool  industry.  How  that  could  be,  when  it  was 
not  the  only  industry  suffering  from  the  great  and  sudden  drop  in 
commodity  prices,  was  not  explained  by  its  proponents.  This  propa- 
ganda was  iDushed  with  vigor,  persistency,  and  a  reckless  disregard 
for  consistency  and  truthfulness  by  men  whose  antipathy  to  wool 
manufacturers  is  equalled  only  by  their  ignorance  of  the  problems 
of  wool  manufacture. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs 
in  Europe  the  great  wool  consuming  countries  have  not  been  able 
to  buy  or  consume  the  amounts  of  raw  materials  purchased  in  normal 
years  before  the  war.     The  effect  of  their  inability  to  purchase  for 
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lack  of  money  to  pay  for  their  supplies  may  be  fairly  comprehended 
when  it  is  recalled  that  in  the  season  immediately  preceding  the  war 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy  bought  1,107,497 
bales  of  Australian  wool  (to  say  nothing  of  the  imports  from  South 
America  and  South  Africa)  and  that  between  January  1,  and  June 
30,  1920,  the  re-exports  of  wool  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  those 
same  countries  was  but  122,555,400  bales. 

The  great  problem  is  to  get  the  machinery  of  the  world  in  motion 
to  produce  fabrics  which  are  sorely  needed,  at  prices  at  which  the 
users  can  afford  to  buy.  While  the  machinery  has  been  silent  or 
running  on  reduced  time,  wool  has  been  growing  faster  than  it  was 
being  consumed.  As  long  as  this  remains  true,  it  will  help  but  little 
to  hold  wool  off  the  market,  for  it  will  still  be  in  existence  and  though 
depreciating  in  value,  will  have  to  be  marketed  some  day.  So  long 
as  consumj^tion  is  restricted,  wool  will  be  grown  faster  than  it  can 
be  used  and  stocks  will  accumulate  and  prices  are  more  likely  to 
remain  where  they  are  or  drop  still  more  rather  than  to  improve. 

ill-ad\t:sed  manufacturing  plans  urged. 

In  times  of  stress,  all  kinds  of  plans  and  schemes  for  relieving  the 
distress  are  accorded  a  ready  hearing  and  not  infrequently  are 
accepted  eagerly.  The  wool  growers  have  had  presented  to  them 
plenty  of  such  plans,  some  involving  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars,  undertakings  of  questionable  value,  whose  success  is  more 
than  problematical.  Men  who  have  more  enthusiasm  than  experience 
or  knowledge  of  the  wool  manufacture  laid  plans  to  eliminate  the 
wool  merchants  who  are  mistakenly  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  the 
wool  growers.  Not  only  were  movements  started  to  eliminate  the 
wool  merchants,  but  a  plan  was  seriously  put  forth  in  at  least  two 
western  states  to  erect  large  mills  to  consume  most  of  the  wools  pro- 
duced in  the  inter-mountain  region,  and  to  take  from  the  eastern  mills 
the  manufacture  of  the  products  made  from  such  wools. 

In  Wyoming  it  was  announced  in  October  that  "after  working 
secretly  for  two  months  well  known  sheep  men,  all  members  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  have  completed  the  ground 
work  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  woolen  mills,"  and  "the 
incorporation  papers  will  be  filed  within  30  days  with  a  directorate 
and  officers'  personnel  consisting  entirely  of  wool  producers  from 
the  Wyoming  district.  No  stock  of  the  new  company  has  been  or 
will  be  offered,"  it  was  stated,  "for  public  subscription,  the  plan 
being  to  dispose  of  the  entire  amount  exclusively  to  sheepmen  of 
this  State."  In  the  same  item  it  was  announced:  "It  is  planned 
to  incorporate  and  operate  the  mill  on  the  lowest  possible  capitaliza- 
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tion.  There  are  to  be  no  salaries  for  directors,  no  promotion  stock 
and  no  watered  capitalization.  More  than  half  of  the  proposed  capital 
of  $750,000  has  been  pledged.  The  location  of  the  site  of  the  mill 
is  to  be  determined  by  ballot  of  the  stockholders." 

But  a  more  pretentious  plan  was  seriously  put  forth  the  latter  part 
of  September  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Quarles,  a  banker  of  Salmon,  Idaho,  who 
attempted  by  circular  letters  to  get  the  bank  presidents  and  cashiers 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  approve  a  plan  "to 
organize,  install,  and  operate  a  textile  mill  in  this  territory  to  be 
largely  owned  by  the  flockmasters  in  the  states  named,"  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  undertaking  being  "the  present  financial  distress  result- 
ing from  two  recent  adverse  growing  seasons,  the  unprecedented  long, 
hard  winter  we  have  just  passed,  and  exorbitant  prices  which  the 
livestock  men  were  required  to  pay  for  feed  the  last  winter,  and  the 
failure  of  the  heretofore  accustomed  wool  buyers  to  buy  the  1920 
wool  clip."  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Quarles,  the  undertaking  "should 
be  well  planned,  well  considered,  and  of  such  capacity  as  to  enable 
it  ultimately  to  utilize  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  Northwest,  where 
about  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  are  i^rodueed  annually." 
Although  the  condition  of  the  flockmasters,  according  to  Mr.  Quarles, 
"is  too  distressingly  near  to  bankruptcy,"  he  thought  the  plan  pro- 
posed could  be  financed  easily  enough  by  the  flockmasters  without 
contributing  money.  With  the  consent  of  the  mortgagees,  "they  can 
contribute  their  wool  which  is  as  necessary  to  a  textile  mill  as  a 
manufacturing  plant  is  necessary,"  and  if  the  "flockmasters  will 
contribute  not  less  than  one-half  of  next  year's  clip  of  wool  as  the 
capital  of  such  an  undertaking,  the  proposition  will  be  amply  fi- 
nanced." "One  hundred  million  jiounds  of  wool  could  be  easily  con- 
tributed," Mr.  Quarles  asserted,  "to  such  an  undertaking  and  wdth 
one  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  the  officials  of  the  company 
could  easily  borrow  to  construct  the  mill,  buy  and  install  all  the 
machinery,  and  make  the  undertaking  a  success." 

And  then  Mr.  Quarles,  inexperienced  in  mill  construction  and 
equipment,  naively  declared,  "and  if  such  an  undertaking  is  put 
under  way  now  [September  28]  and  pushed  with  vim  and  vigor  the 
entire  clip  of  next  season  [1921]  can  be  worked  into  blankets,  cloth, 
and  other  products  and  these  flockmasters  could  receive  from  their 
own  institution  the  proper  price  for  this  wool." 

To  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to  whom  the  offer  was  made,  Mr. 
Quarles  cited  the  reported  profits  of  a  Boston  wool  dealer  for  hand- 
ling the  wool  clip  of  one  institution  for  one  year.  Then  he  pointed  out 
the  net  profit,  "as  reports  have  it,"  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany "for  the.  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,"  and  the  divi- 
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dends  of  a  Fall  River  Cotton  Mill !  Mr.  Quarles'  idea  was  not  small, 
for  he  wrote :  "I  have  information  that  a  textile  plant  capitalized 
to  utilize  two  hundred  millions  pounds  of  wool  and  manufacture  it 
into  blankets,  cloth,  and  other  products  would  cost  at  the  present 
time  approximately  forty-eight  million  dollars." 

This  proposal  can  be  placed  beside  the  scheme  suggested  in  Aus- 
tralia to  manufacture  a  large  portion  of  the  wool  grown  in  that 
Commonwealth  and  may  be  fittingly  described,  as  was  the  latter 
scheme  by  Dalgety  as  "mere  moonshine."  Nothing  has  been  heard 
in  recent  months  from  either  the  Wyoming  proposal  or  the  Idaho 
scheme  of  Mr.  Quarles.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  should 
the  wool  growers  of  the  northwest  be  inveigled  into  investing  their 
funds  in  either  or  both  undertakings,  planned  to  relieve  the  distress 
brought  upon  them  by  the  deflation  in  progress  over  the  world,  their 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  their  first.  They  know  their  business 
of  wool  growing  and  should  apply  their  science  and  energy  to  solving 
the  many  problems  confronting  the  industry.  The  intricacies  of 
wool  manufacture  they  will  leave,  if  they  are  wise,  to  the  men  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  problems  which  constantly  present  them- 
selves and  of  which  the  wool  growers  know  nothing.  Let  each  stick 
to  his  trade  and  each  will  be  better  off  in  the  end. 

PREDATORY  ANIMALS. 

What  damage  is  done  to  flocks  by  predatory  animals  is  shown  by 
the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  3,  1920,  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  who  states  that  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  saving  effected  during  the  year  from  the  campaign  against 
predatory  animals  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000. 

This  federal  predatory  animal  suppression  work  is  definitely  or- 
ganized in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Coloi'ado,  Kansas,  Utah,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  In 
these  eighteen  states  federal  officials  co-operate  closely  with  the  state 
and  county  officials,  farm  bureaus,  and  stockmen's  associations,  the 
latter  contributing  during  the  past  fiscal  year  $1,114,000  toward  the 
increasing  cost  of  maintaining  this  valuable,  if  little  heralded,  work. 

A  force  of  trained  hunters  and  trappers  was  employed  during  the 
year  to  destroy  predatory  animals,  skins  of  the  animals  taken  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  organization  paying  the  salary.  The 
numbers  and  kinds  of  skins  taken  during  the  year  by  these  hunters 
and  trappers  were:  Wolves,  523;  coyotes,  21,558;  mountain  lions, 
189;  bobcats,  2,987;  Canada  lynxes,  10,  and  bears,  94,  or  a  total  of 
25,361,  a  number  which  shows  the  very  real  menace  such  enemies  are 
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to  one  of  the  country's  important  industries.  Since  this  work  of 
extermination  was  begun  in  1915,  the  skins  of  animals  destroyed  have 
been  sold  and  the  net  proceeds  amounting  to  more  than  $240,000 
turned  into  the  Treasury. 

Extended  poisoning  operations  were  also  conducted  over  great 
areas  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  by 
which  means  approximately  as  many  coyotes  were  killed  as  by  the 
hunters  and  trappers.  Progress  has  been  made  in  developing  more 
effective  poisons  and  better  methods  of  distributing  poisons  for 
coyotes.  Some  sections  have  been  so  well  cleared  of  coyotes  by  these 
means  that  ewes  and  lambs  range  freely  without  being  driven  to 
bedding  grounds  at  night ;  making  it  possible  to  increase  by  one-third 
the  number  of  ewes  on  a  lambing  ground,  to  save  a  larger  percentage 
of  lambs,  and  to  decrease  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

While  wild  animals  prey  on  the  cattle  and  sheep,  there  are  rodent 
pests  which  attack  and  destroy  cultivated  crops  and  range  grasses, 
thus  depriving  the  flocks  and  herds  of  sustenance.  The  most  wide- 
spread and  destructive  of  these  pests  are  ground  squirrels,  prairie 
dogs,  and  gophers  which  live  in  vast  numbers  over  all  the  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  will  take  constant  vigilance  and  many 
campaigns  to  rid  the  states  of  these  destructive  pests,  but  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  certain  localities  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  with  the  proper  effort,  the  de- 
sired goal  can  be  reached  and  the  losses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Typical  of  the  injury  done  by  dogs  to  flocks  of  sheep  may  be  cited 
the  losses  suffered,  even  in  a  state  where  a  dog  law  has  been  enacted. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  and  the  losses  caused  by  dogs : 

Killed  or 
Number  of        Injured  by 
Year.  Sheep.  bogs. 

1917 820,765  6,340 

1918 863,243  6,981 

1919 881,073  6,550 

Damages  paid  by  the  various  counties  for  such  losses  amounted 
to  $200,000.  This  situation  can  be  found  in  many  other  closely 
settled  states  where  dogs  abound,  whether  a  dog  law  is  on  the  statute 
books  or  not.  It  shows  what  a  menace  dogs  are  to  the  industry 
and  how  its  progress  is  retarded  in  the  fleece  wool  states  by  them. 

FOREST    RESERVES. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  grazed  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  in 
the  National  Forests  were  as  follows : 
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Sheep  and  Goats. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico  ... 
North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington  . . . 
West  Virginia  . 
Wyoming 


Total,  1920 
Total,  1919 


Number  of  Stock  Grazed. 


Sheep. 


346,046 

32 

515,558 

1,018,499 

1,300 

5 

1,686,681 

704,507 


347,860 


402,728 

78 


684,873 
7,085 

77 
757,724 

49 
226,769 

17 
580,696 


7,280,584 
7,935,174 


Goats. 


5,742 

67 

13,300 

1,121 

45 


134 


33,056 
60 


160 


53,685 
60,789 


These  figures,  which  show  a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
totals  of  the  previous  year,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  depletion  by 
death  of  range  stock  in  the  northwestern  states  during  the  win- 
ter of  1919-1920,  by  shipping  to  market,  and  by  shipping  to 
regions  where  feed  could  be  procured. 

The  receipts  from  the  National  Forests  in  the  fiscal  year  were 
f  4,793,482,  or  $435,067  more  than  for  the  previous  year.  The 
receipts  from  grazing  fees,  however,  decreased  $129,934  owing 
chiefly  to  the  reductions  in  the  herds  and  flocks  of  many  y)er- 
mittees  because  of  the  exceptional  conditions  in  the  live-stock 
and  forage  markets. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  net  area  of  the  National 
Forests  was  156,032,053  acres  as  against  153,933,700  acres  the 
previous  year. 
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Amid  all  the  glooin  in  which  the  year  closed,  there  were  rays  of 
sunshine  and  hope.  The  manufacturers  seem  to  feel  that  the  bot- 
tom prices  have  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  reached,  and  that  the 
latent  demand  for  the  wool  fabrics  should  soon  show  itself  and 
make  it  safe  to  operate  machinery  without  the  danger  of  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  and  great  losses.  In  the  West  the  winter  weather, 
the  exact  opposite  of  last  year,  found  the  flocks  in  excellent  condi- 
tion after  a  favorable  summer  and  autumn.  Prices  for  feed  have 
fallen  and  the  flockmasters' expenses  will  be  drastically  cut  by  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  paid  shepherds  and  sheep  shearers.  At 
the  same  time  other  economies  will  be  put  into  effect.  Editors  of 
some  agricultural  papers,  who  are  not  pessimists,  are  advising 
their  readers  that  "those  who  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  sheep  just 
now  should  take  courage  and  those  who  are  offered  bargains 
should  take  them,"  adding  "  we  haven't  much  respect  for  the 
business  courage  of  those  who  sell  out  every  time  they  face  a 
business  problem." 

BRITISH    government's    WOOL    AUCTIONS    IN    BOSTON. 

During  the  year  the  British  Government  sold  at  auction  at 
Boston  the  wools  shipped  to  this  country  in  compliance  with  tlie 
request  of  wool  manufacturers  Avho  saw  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  fine  wools  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
consuming  public.  The  dates  of  the  sales,  amount  of  wool 
offered  in  bales  and  pounds,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
wools,  are  all  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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AactioD 
No. 

Date. 

Bales  Offered. 

Character. 

1 
lA 

January  21 
February  5 

6,683 

5.397 

10,321 

Melbourne  Grease 
Geelong           *' 
New  Zealand  " 

2 

February  19 

5,495 
5,319 
1,694 
7,843 

Sydney            " 
Brisbane          " 
Geelong           *' 
Melbourne      " 

3 

March  26 

3,876 

552 

12,024 

2,071 

Sydney             " 
"         Scoured 
Brisbane  Grease 
"         Scoured 

4 

April  29 

12,622 
3,389 
8,386 
115 
1,310 
1,669 

Sydney  Mer   Grease 

"           "      Scoured 
Brisbane "      Grease 
Geelong  Crossbreds 
Melbourne 
Nev^'  Zealand  *' 

May  20 
Mav  21 


2,000  Adelaide  G'sy  Ex.  Snp. 


4,000 

"              ' 

'    Good 

2,351 

Brisbane     ' 

4,096 

H                          i 

'    Good 

4,204 

" 

1,674 

Sydney        ' 

108 

a                 1 

37 

Geelong 

99 

Melbourne  ' 

Total, 


Approximate 
Weight. 
Pounds. 
2,004,900 
1.619,100 
3,096,300 

6,720,300 

1,648,500 

1,595,700 

508,200 

2,352,900 

6,105,300 

1,162,800 
165.600 

3,607,200 
621,300 

5,556,900 

3,786,600 

1.016,700 

2,515,800 

34,500 

393,000 

467,700 

8,214,300 

600,000 

1,200,000 

705,300 

1,228,800 

1,261,200 

502,200 

32,400 

11,100 

29,700 

5.570,700 
32,167,500 


Of  the  British  Government's  offering-s  88,225  bales,  or  about 
29,000,000  pounds,  were  sold  and  19,000  bales  were  withdrawn. 


AUCTIONS    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

The  United  States  Government  also  offered  its  stock  of  surplus 
wools  at  auction  at  Boston  on  various  dates  during  the  year. 
The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  the  sales  and  the  amounts 
offered : 
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Sale  No. 


Sealed  Bid. 


Sealed  Bid. 


Sealed  Bid. 
(1         i( 


Date. 

Amount  Offered. 

January 

7, 

8,880,000  pounds 

" 

8, 

11,240,000 

(( 

», 

3,803,000 

" 

10, 

2,400.000 

" 

2H, 

275,000 

February 

10, 

8,200,000 

" 

11, 

10.180,000 

ii 

12, 

3.725,000 

" 

13, 

2,300,000 

" 

16, 

377,000 

March 

3, 

6,115,000 

" 

4, 

8,000,000 

" 

5, 

2,810,000        ' 

" 

6, 

2,000,000 

April 

8, 

6,000,000 

May 

8, 

7,500.000 

June 

10. 

6,725,000 

(. 

11, 

495.000 

July 

22, 

646,000 

August 

25, 

1,563,000 

September  29, 

572,000 

October 

28, 

3,000,000 

November  18, 

4,000,000 

December  30, 

3.400,000 

Total, 


104,206,000  pounds. 


Of   the   above   total   of   104,206,000   pounds  there  were  sold 

45,878,965    pounds    or    52,533,165    pounds,   grease   equivalent, 

divided   as   follows  : 

13,886,992  pounds Fine. 

11,226,594       "        Medium  Crossbreds. 

13.840,904       "        Low 

270,335       "        Carpet. 

5,?*95.893       "       Scoured. 

758,447       "        Tops. 

Total,    45,878,965  pounds. 

The  tops  were  mostly  medium  grades  from  46's  to  56's. 
On  January  1,  1921,  the  stocks  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Boston  were : 

Combing  Wools 19,091 ,003 


Carding        "      

Greasy  Sundries,  Combing  and  Carding  , 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Crossbreds. 

Iceland  Wools 

Worsted     "    

Unwashed,  Miscellaneous 


29,015,242i 

105,805 

2,794,363 

142 

22,705 

57,483 


Total 61,086,743^ 
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WOOL    IX    HAXDS    OF    BOSTON     DEALERS    AND    COMMISSION    MEN 
ON    DECEMBER    31,    1920. 

Mr.  F.  Nathaniel  Perkins,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Boston  Wool 
Trade  Association,  has  compiled  the  stocks  of  wool  in  the  hands  of 
merchants  and  commission  men  in  Boston,  as  of  December  31,  1920, 
as  follows : 

Territory,  California,  Texas 69,571,402 

Fleeces,  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 

and  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri l', 641, 950 

*Scoured 9,437,708 

♦Tops 2,171,051 

*Noil8 1,659,728 

Pulled  (in  grease) 1 ,505,807 

Foreign,  Class  I  and  Class  II 30,262,810 

Foreign,  Class  III 3,060,842 

Foreign,  Pulled  (in  grease) 2,117,254 

♦Foreign,  Scoured 12,883  408 

♦Foreign,  Tops 3,580,282 

♦Foreign,  Noils 710.207 

Total 139,602,449 

*  To  bring  these  to  a  grease  equivalent  basis  they  should  be  doubled. 

NUMBER   OP    SHEEP. 

The  Dei^artment  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  wool  product  of  the 
country  and  bases  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  state 
on  the  wool  clip  divided  by  the  average  weight  per  fleece,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  count  the  number  of  sheep  sheared.  This  method 
produces  a  good  approximation  of  the  number  of  sheep  of  shearing 
age,  and  naturally  varies  from  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  as  estimated  by  the  Department  for  the  country  on  January 
1  of  each  year. 

The  estimate  of  fleeces  sheared  shows  a  decrease  of  only  82,000 
fleeces,  the  number  in  1919  being  estimated  at  35,983,000  and  in 
1920  at  35,901,000.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of 
the  number  of  sheep  including  lambs  in  the  country  on  January  1, 
1921,  was  45,067,000  and  on  the  same  day  of  1920,  47,114,000, 
48,860,000  in  1919  and  48,603,000  in  1918.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  winter  losses  from  disease  and  exposure,  as  well  as  for 
slaughter,  which  averages  at  least  800,000  a  month  between  the  first 
of  January  and  the  time  for  shearing.     It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
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actual  difference  between'  the  total  number  as  announced  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921,  and  the  number  of  fleeces  reported  is  not  dispropor- 
tionate. 

Decreases  are  indicated  in  each  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the 
states  are  divided  in  the  table,  but  the  total  reduction,  in  view  of  the 
rigorous  winter,  and  depressed  prices,  is  less  than  was  expected. 
The  pulled  wool  product  has  been  reduced  from  48,300,000  in  1919 
to  42,900,000  in  1920,  which  shows  that  fewer  sheep  than  were  ex- 
pected were  sent  to  the  shambles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  clip  in  the  grease  of  the  heaviest 
liroducing  states,  and  the  .scoured  conditions  for  the  3'ears  1918,  1919, 
and  1920,  the  states  being  arranged  according  to  their  production  of 
wool  in  the  grease  in  1918: 


Wyoming . . 
Montana . . . 

Idaho  

New  Mexico 

Utah 

California. . 
Oregon  .... 
Texas 

Total  . . 


1020. 


Grease.*     Scouted 


28,422 
15,800 
21,702 
15,628 
16,150 
13,165 
14,040 
17,600 


142,207 


9,947 
6,162 
8,680 
5,434 
5,975 
4,739 
4,914 
6,160 


52,011 


1919. 


Grease.*  Scoured.* 


34,707 
22,175 
21,255 
15.076 
15,800 
13,172 
13,125 
14,288 


149,598 


11,453 

7,983 
7,864 
4,824 
5,530 
4,741 
4,331 
4,715 


51,439 


1918. 


Grease.*  Scoured.* 


34,026 
23,342 
19,500 
17,132 
15,800 
12,545 
12,500 
11,250 


146,095 


11,228 
8,403 
7,215 
5,482 
5,530 
4,526 
4,125 
3,712 


50.221 


■  Three  ciphers  omitted. 


The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  production  of  1920  were  due 
in  part,  at  least,  to  the  drought  in  the  summer  of  1919  and  the  long 
severe  winter  of  1920.  These  elements  considerably  reduced  the 
flocks  of  Montana  and  portions  of  "Wyoming,  while  more  abundant 
grasses  and  milder  weather  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  helped  to 
attract  increased  numbers  to  their  pastures. 
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Number  of  Sheep  as  of  Januaky  1  for  Years  1911  to  1921, 
Inclusive,  Estimated  by  the  United  States  Department 
OF  Agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  as  of  January  1,  in  each  year  since  1916  as  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1910  the  census 
reported  52,448,000  sheep  as  of  April  15,  1910. 

The  number  reported  as  of  January  1,  1921,  is  2,549,000  less 
than  the  smallest  previous  estimated  number,  that  for  1917. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  heavy  losses  during  the  long, 
hard  winter  of  1919-1920,  and  the  unusually  small  lamb  crop. 


Year. 


1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1911-1915  Av 
1910 


Value. 


Number. 

Per  Head. 

Aggregate. 

45,067,000 

S6.4I 

$288,732,000 

47,114,000 

10.52 

495,660,000 

48,866,000 

11.63 

568,265,000 

48,603,000 

11.82 

574,575.000 

47,616,000 

7.13 

339,529,000 

48,625,000 

5.17 

251,594.000 

51,430,000 

3.96 

203,643.000 

52,448,000 

4.12 

216,030,000 

*  CenBus  report  of  numbers  April  15,  1910. 


THK    WOOL    PRODUCT    OF    1920. 

From  the  Table  of  Production  it  appears  that  the  total  jiroduct 
of  sheared  wool  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1920  was 
259,307,000  pounds  and  of  pulled  wool  42,900,000  pounds,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  wool  production  of  302,207,000  pounds.  The 
average  shrinkage  of  sheared  wool  in  1920  was  58.4  per  cent, 
making  the  scoured  equivalent  of  the  sheared  wool  107,285,162 
pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  of  pulled  wool  from  the 
brushed  to  the  scoured  condition  was  30  per  cent,  making 
the  scoured  equivalent  of  the  pulled  wool  30,030,000  pounds,  the 
aggregate  wool  product,  sheared  and  pulled,  being  302,207,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  137,315,165  scoured  pounds.  In  1919  the 
sheared  wool  product  was  265,939,000  pounds,  the  pulled  wool 
48,300,000  pounds,  and  the  total,  sheared  and  pulled,  was  314,- 


United  States  for  1920  Coupabed  with  ' 


Maine 

New  Hampahirt 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
Connecticut  . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey. . .. 
Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio   

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

W 


10%  fine,  90%  medium 
6%  fine,  95%  medium 
20%    "      80% 
Medium 


30%  fine,  70%,  medium 

Medium 

60%  fine,  40%  medium. 
Medium 


75%  fine,  25%  medium  . 

Medium   

60%  fine,  40%  medium  . 

26%    "      76%       " 

Medium 

10%  fine,  90%  medium  . 
5%    "     96%       " 
6%    "     96%       " 

10%    "     90% 
5%    "     96%       "        . 


of  U.S.  DepartmeDt 


152,000 

31.000 

94,000 

20,000 

4,000 

17,000 

592,0110 

16,000 

702,000 

6,000 

138,000 

640,000 

623,000 

1,682,000 

1,345,000 

768,000 

603,000 

454,000 

498.000 

637,000 

1,220,000 


"Wool  Product. 


973,000 

204,000 

676,000 

131,000 

23,000 

96,000 

4,083,000 

109,000 

4,660,000 

32,000 

826,000 

-  3,200,000 

3,116,000 

12,449,000 

10,223,000 

5,306,000 

3,923,000 

3,360,000 

3,636,000 

4,908,000 

8,296,000 


Poundn. 

664,340 

116,280 

351,652 

76,980 

13,670 

66,640 

2,123,160 

64,310 

2,234,400 

18,880 

486,750 

1,600.000 

1,900,160 

6,851,030 

5,111,600 

2,918,300 

2,000,730 

1,814,400 

1,768,000 

2,454,000 

4,662,800 


146,000 
31,000 
90,000 
19,000 
4,000 
li,000 
676,000 
13,000 
710,000 
5,000 
135,000 
6.16,000 
618,000 
1,747.000 
1,279,000 
676,000 
616,000 
435,000 
419.000 
062,000 
826,000 


936.000 

202,000 

690,000 

125,000 

25,000 

84,000 

4,022,000 

92,000 

6,013,000 

31,000 

812,000 

2,943,000 

3,211,000 

13,104,000 

9,466,000 

5,003,000 

4,129,000 

3,306,000 

3,143,000 

6,296,000 

6,864,000 


Pounds, 

542,880 

116,140 

358,800 

72,500 

14,750 

49,560 

2,051,220 

64,280 

2,456,370 

18,290 

479,080 

1,471,500 

1.958,710 

6,158,880 

4.733,000 

2,751,650 

2,105,790 

1,785,924 

1,571,600 

2,648,000 

3,226,200 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

South  Dakota. 

North  Dakota. 
I  Montana. 

Wyoming. 
\  Idaho. 
{  Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina  , 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Li 


Kansas   

Nebraska 

South  Dakota.. .• 

North  Dakota 

.Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Utah 

Cohirado 

New  Mexico 

Texas   

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Total  Product 


20%    "     80%      " 
20%     "     80%       " 
20%     "     80%       " 
20%     "     80%       " 
20%     "    80%      " 
10%    "    90%      ■' 
60%,     "    50%,      •' 
33%  fall,  67%  spring   . . 
75%  fine,  25%)  medium 
76%     •■     26%      •' 
^"■'     "     60%      '■ 
60%     ■'     60»/„      " 
60%     ••     60%      " 
25%,  fall,  76%  spring. . . 
60%,  fine,  60%  medium 


10,132,000 


70,028,000 


36,186,772 


9,487,000 


67,497,000 


365,000 
137,000 

23,000 
131,000 
122,000 

91,000 
153,000 
157,000 

98,000 
428,000 

1,705,000 

278,000 

236,000 

686,000 

232,000 

2,000,000 

3,424,000 

2,679,000 

631,000 

1,671,000 

1,732,000 

1,233,000 

2,071,000 

1,221,000 

918,000 

2,465,000 

2,514,000 

73,000 

24,004,000 


1,680,000 
676,000 
103,000 
418,000 
391,000 
364,000 
650,000 
612.000 
443,000 

2,052,000 

7,188,000 

2,087,000 
1,886,000 
4,804,000 
1,737,000 
16,800,000 
28,422,000 
21,702,000 
6,490,000 
14,040,000 
13,165.000 
9,000,000 
16,150.000 
8,184,000 
6,970,000 
15,628,000 
17,600,000 
626,000 

182,091,000 


302,207,000 


1,041,600 
333,600 
59,740 
242,440 
226,780 
214,760 
274,500 
342,720 
248,080 

1,210.680 

4,194,800 

939,160 

848,700 
2,161,800 

729,540 
6,162,000 
9,947,700 
8,680,800 
1,811,700 
4,914,000 
4,739,400 
3,060,000 
6,976,600 
3,028,080 
2,089,600 
6,434,800 
6,160,000 

220,920 


63.3 
68.7 


414,000 
133,000 

24,000 
142,000 
131,000 

96,000 
156,000 
157,000 

86,000 
428,000 

1,767,000 

231,000 

219,000 

646,000 

215,000 

2,640,000 

4,083,000 

2,530,000 

672,000 

1,644,000 

1,789,000 

1,382,000 

2,136,000 

1,361,000 

835,000 

2,39.).000 

1,984,000 

76,000 

24,726.000 


2,071,000 
587,000 
103,000 
440,000 
460,000 
405,000 
666,000 
612,000 
422,000 

2,052,000 

7,808,000 

1,754,000 

1,730,000 

4,842,000 

1,654,000 

22,175,000 

34,707,000 

21,266,000 

6,779,000 

13,125,000 

13,172,000 

10,500,000 

15,800,000 

8,983,000 

6,260,000 

16,076.000 

14,288,000 

634,000 

190,634,000 


34,623,024 


1,284,020 
340,460 
69,740 
265,200 
266,800 
238,950 
387,040 
342,720 
230,320 

1,210,680 

4,621,930 

648,980 

622,800 
1,9.S6,800 

611,980 
7,983,000 
11,453,810 
7,864,350 
1,791,490 
4,331,260 
4,741,920 
3,465,000 
6,530,000 
3,323,710 
1,841,000 
4,824,320 
4,715,0J0 

197,580 

65,882,630 


Total  Product. 


'  Tlieee  original  figareB  have  been  retained  for  comparison  with  the  original  estimate  of  1920.    Although  the  revised  fignres  change  materially  the  productlon.in  somo  eutea,  reducing  the  figures  for  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oeorgia,  Florida,  Montana,  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  and  Olilahoma,  and  increating  them  for  Michigan,  Indiana,  WiecoDeiD,  UlDaeaola,  MlBsouri,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Califoroia,  Utah,  Arlsona,  and  Taxaa,  the  total  eatimoted  production  la  decreased  by  only  601,000  pounds. 
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239,000,  equivalent  to  138,937,484  pounds  scoured.  The  aggre- 
gate wool  product  in  1920  was  12,032,000  pounds  less  than  that 
of  1919.  On  the  scoured  basis  the  product  of  1920  was  1,622,319 
pounds  smaller  than  that  of  1919.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
year  a  revision  has  been  made  of  the  proportions  of  grades  of 
wool  in  a  number  of  western  states  which  has  an  effect  upon  the 
shrinkage  of  wools  from  that  group  of  states. 

The  following  shows  the  wool  product  figures  for  the  four 
years  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920: 

leir.  iei8.  loio.  1930. 

Sheared  wool 245,573,000  257,921,000  265,939,000  259,307,000 

Pulled  wool 40,000,000  42,000,000  48,300,000  42,900,000 

Total  wool 285,673,000  299,921,000  314,239,000  302,207,000 

Scoured  equivalent...      129,431,055  128,270,000  138.937,484  137,315,165 

PULLED    WOOL. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
production  of  pulled  wool  for  the  year  1920  at  42,900,000 
pounds,  which  is  a  decrease  of  5,400,000  pounds  from  the  esti- 
mate for  1919.  This  quantity  may  be  divided  into  qualities  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

Fine  and  fine  medium   21,450,000 

Medium  and  coarse 21,450,000 
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WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  average  weight  and  shrinkage  for  the 
whole  country  has  been  as  follows : 


Average  Weight. 

Average  Shrinkage. 

1901 

Pounds. 
6.33 
6.50 
6.25 
6.50 
6.56 
6.66 
6.60 
6.70 
6.80 
6.70 
6.98 
6.82 
6.95 
6.76 
6.80 
6.86 
695 
7.11 
7.30 
7.22 

Per  cent. 
60  6 

1902 

60  0 

1903 

60  8 

1904 

61  6 

1905 

61.3 

1906 

61.8 

1907 

60.6 

1908 

60.5 

1909 

60  9 

1910 

60  0 

1911 

60.4 

1912 

59  3 

1913 

60  0 

1914 

59  2 

1915 

58  5 

1916 

59  1 

1917 

59  2 

1918 

60  8 

1919 

60  4 

1920 

58  7 

The  average  yield  of  clean  wool  per  pound  this  year  is  larger 
than  in  the  other  years  shown  in  the  above  table,  and  equals 
slightly  over  41  pounds  to  the  hundred. 

The  next  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  production  of 
wool  for  a  series  of  thirty  years  wdth  the  annual  increase  or 
decrease,  and  the  one  following  it  gives  the  production  for 
the  same  period  reduced  to  the  scoured  equivalent,  as  shown 
in  our  yearly  estimates. 
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Fleece  and    Polled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Grease. 


1891, 

1892 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

19U1. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 


pounds 


807,401,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 
295,488,438 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110,749 
321,362,750 
318,547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175.300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,490,000 
285,573,000 
299,921,000 
814,239,000 
302,207,000 


Decrease. 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


Increase. 


6,747,999 
2,814.800 
14.504,500 
7,868,100 
5,!t83.300. 
1.415  000 
287,000 
2,917,000 


12,032,000 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,-567,433 

5,470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 

13,838,650 


4,333,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833.571 

16,972,428 


14,348,000 
14,318,000 
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Beginning  with  the  year  1.914  the  estimates  are  those  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  wool  product  for 
the  year  1920  shows  a  decrease  of  12,032,000  pounds  over  that 
for  1919,  which  was  14,318,000  pounds  larger  than  that  of  1918. 
The  Department  has  decreased  the  pulled  wool  figures  by  5,400,- 
000  pounds,  and  it  makes  the  fleece  wool  product  for  1920, 
259,307,000  pounds,  and  the  pulled  wool  42,900,000  pounds. 


Scoured  Wool,   Fleece,  and  Pulled. 


189 1 pounds 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 '• 

1896 

1897 " 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 " 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 " 

1912 

1913 " 

1914 " 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 " 

1920 


Product. 


139.826,703 
145,300,318 
151,103,776 
140,292,268 
125,718,690 
115.284.579 
111,365,987 
111,661,581 
113,958,468 
118,2L>3,120 
126,814.690 
137,912, 0^5 
124.366  405 
12:'.. 935, 147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130.359,11s 
135.360,648 
142,223,785 
141.805,813 
139.896,195 
136.866,652 
132,022,080 
131.840,680 
131,987,9ti0 
130,755,750 
129.43l,0.'^5 
130,611,290 
138,937,484 
137.315,165 


Di'crease. 


301,517 


10,811.5(18 

14,573,578 

10,434.111 

3,918.592 


13,545.680 
431,258 


417,972 

1.809.(118 
3,029,543 
4,844,572 


1,232,210 


1,622,319 


Increase. 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264,652 

8  591.570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 
2.883,821 
948.176 
5,001,5.30 
6,J-63.137 


613.600 
147,280 


1,324,695 

1,180.235 
8,326,194 
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The  imports  of  wool  in  October,  1920,  amounted  to  8,706,292 
pounds,  as  compared  with  20,982,878  pounds  in  October,  1919. 

The  gross  imports  for  the  four  months  ended  October  31, 
1920,  were  as  follows : 


1030. 

Class  I. 

Class  li. 

Mohair,  etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 

7,325,635 
11,063,635 
10,155,913 

5,864,368 

Pounds. 
250,804 
891,495 
552.138 
117,501 

Pounds. 

417,529 

81,268 

142,519 

72,645 

Pounds. 
1,450,642 
2,411,412 

885.964 
2,651,7><8 

Pounds. 

9,444,610 
14,447,810 
11,736,534 

8,706,292 

August 

September  .... 
October 

Total 

34,409.541 

1.811,938 

713,961 

7,399,806 

44,335,246 

For   the   corresponding   four    months   of   the   four   preceding 
years  the  imports  were : 


Class  I. 

Class  II.* 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919   

Pounds. 

34,162.927 

65,883,543 

109,837,410 

139,557,785 

Pounds. 

5,708,869 
9,642,867 
2,401,527 
6,083,813 

Pounds. 

13,510,129 
18,623,354 
28,821,618 
34,312,553 

Pounds. 

53,950,153 

94,145,764 

141,208,359 

180,755,779 

'  Including  mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 


THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

The  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  from  1890  to  date  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  the 
wool  clip  of  the  year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental 
fiscal  year,  the  clip  of  a  calendar  year  is  added  to  the  imports 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  thus  the  supply  of  new  wool  available  for 
the  year  is  clearly  indicated.  To  illustrate,  the  clip  of  the  year 
beginning  January  1,  1890,  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1890-91,  which  began  six  months  later,  on  July  1,  1890. 
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Woor.  Produced,  Importkd,  Exported,   and  Retained  for  Consumption. 


Net  I.MP0RT8. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 
Imports. 

Exports, 

Domestic 

and 

•reduction. 

Retained 
for  Con- 

Fiscal 
Year. 

1 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 

Cli'SK 

sumption. 

for  Con- 

cent of 

1 

I.  andU. 

III. 

sumption. 

Foreign. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.       Pounds.       Pounds.       Pounds.    \ 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1890-91.. 

129,303,648 

2,930,045     36,783,501 

89,882,024   309,474,856 

435,848,459 

345,966,435] 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,210,019     53,350,167 

92,312,922  307,101,507 

452,562,140 

360,249,218' 

14.81 

1892-93.. 

172,433,838 

4,310,495 

46,189,082 

122,026,119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748 

379,115,629, 

12.18 

1893-94. . 

55,152,585 

6,497,654 

7,167,380 

42,007,798 

348,538,138 

397,193,069 

355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.  . 

206,081,890 

6,622,190 

98,388,318 

105,402,507 

325,210,712 

524,722,428 

419,319,921; 

23.46 

1895-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,217 

126,966,355 

97,918,882 

294,296,726 

512,235,982 

414,317,100, 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598 

235,282,735 

112,141,457 

272,474,708 

614,626,136 

502,485,908 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132,795,302 

2,625,971 

47,480,033 

82,810,437 

259,153,251 

389,322,582 

306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870 

60,947,423 

266,720,684 

329,361,558 

268,387,135 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,918,455 

7,912,557 

44,680,424 

105,525,783 

272,191,330 

420,197,228 

314,671,445 

14.20 

1900-01.  . 

103,583,505 

3,790,067 

32,865,844 

67,127,159 

288,636,621 

388,430,059 

321,-502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,576,966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93,842,199 

302,502,382 

465,851,407 

371,694,390 

18.65 

1902-03.. 

177,137,796 

3,511,914 

54,747,533 

119,397,268 

316,341,032 

489,966,914 

370,569,646 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173,742,834 

3,182,803 

55,999,545 

114,880,236 

287,450,000 

458,010,031 

345,129,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,135,746 

2,561,648 

134,407,321 

112,292,726 

291,783,032 

538,357,130 

426,066,402 

31.54 

1905-06.. 

201,688,668 

5,642,859 

98,336,1371    97,902,153 

295,488,438 

491,534,247 

393,632,094 

24.99 

1906-07.. 

203,847,545 

3,446,748 

91,726,655 

108,888,982 

298,715,130 

499,115,9271  390,226,945 

23.50 

1907-08.. 

125,980,524 

5,626,463 

57,846,442 

62,690,077 

298,294,750 

418,648,811,  346,141,192 

16.71 

1908-09.. 

266,409,304 

3,523,975 

164,867,536 

99,046,169 

311,138,321 

574,023,650,  476,005,877 

34.60 

1909-10.. 

263,928,232 

4,055,473 

139,846,192 

120,074,087 

328,110,749 

587,983,508   467,909,421 

29.90 

1910-U.. 

137,647,641 

8,205,699 

45,414,054 

84,027,888 

321,362,750 

450,804,692  366,776,804 

12.38 

1911-12.. 

193,400,713 

1,719,870 

85,531,8451  106,148,998 

318,547,900 

510,228,743;  404,078,845 

21.12 

1912-13.. 

195,293,255 

4,423,161 

80,883,313 

109,986,781 

304,043,400 

494,913,494'  384,926,713 

21.00 

1913-14.. 

247,648,869 

1,141,874 

144,839,106 

101,667,879 

296,175,300 

542,682,285 

441,014.406 

32.84 

1914-15.. 

308,083,429 

7,259,934 

236,631,246 

64,192,249 

290,192,000 

591,015,495 

526,823,246 

44.91 

1915-16.. 

534,828,022 

1,803,570 

423,755,453 

109,268,999 

288,777,000 

821,801,452 

712,532,453 

59.49 

1916-17.. 

372,372,218 

3,978,724 

302,869,173 

67,672,671 

288,498,600 

656,892,094 

589,219,423 

51.40 

1917-18.. 

379,129,934 

1,827,873 

319,301,542 

58,993,662 

285,573,000 

662,875,061 

603,881,399 

52.87 

1918-19.. 

422,414,985 

1,151,089 

337,631,158 

84,178,455 

299,921,000 

721,184,896 

637,006,441 

53.00 

1919-20.. 

427,578,038 

20,152,110 

347,168,453 

72,225,748 

314,239,000 

724,633,201 

641,255,343 

52.00 

1920-21.. 

302,207,000 

The  proportion  of  foreign  fine  wools  in  1920  was  one  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1915-16  and  1917-18,  is  the  largest  percentage 
recorded.  The  total  quantity  of  fine  wools  retained  for  con- 
sumption, both  foreign  and  domestic,  amounted  to  641,255,343 
pounds. 

The  net  imports  of  Class  I  and  IT  wools  amounted  to  347,168,- 
453  pounds.  The  net  imports  of  Class  III  wools  were  72,225,748 
pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  annual  sup- 
plies for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in  1888,  the  ten-year 
periods  1888-1897,  1893-1902,  1903-1912,  and  1908-1917,  and 
the  supply  for  1918,  1919,  and  1920. 
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Wool  Supply,  1888-1920.  —  Domestic  Proddction  and  Imports 
LESS  Exports. 


FiBcal  years  ended  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total 

Pounds. 
2,122,407,842 

424.481,568 
2,549,920,592 

509,984,118 
4,672,328,434 

467,232,843 
1,988,771,621 

397,755,324 
4,538,692,213 

453,869,221 
2,476,984,249 

495,396,850 
4,465,755,870 

446,575,587 
2,541,688,925 

508,337,785 
5.018,673,174 

501,867,317 
3,107,304,820 

621,460,964 
5,648.993,747 

564,899,375 

662,875,061 

721,184,896 

724,633,201 

Pounds. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 
2,070,423,829 

414,084,766 
3,757,242,669 

375,724,267 
1,582,374,537 

316,474,907 
3.652.798,366 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  j'ears 

1888-1897.     Ten  years,  total 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

365,279,837 
1,925,618,882 

385,123,776 
3,507,993,419 

350,799,342 
2,060,912,139 

412,182,428 
3,986,531,021 

398,653,102 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1898-1907.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1908-1912.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1903-1912.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1913-1917.     Five  years,  total 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1908-1917.     Ten  years,  total 

Annual  average,  ten  years 

1918 

2,654,513,190 
530,902,636 

4.715,425,329 
471,542,5.33 
603,881,399 

1919 

637,006  441 

1920 

641,255,343 

MOHAIE. 

As  no  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  mohair  in  this 
country  are  available,  we  must  rely  upon  estimates  by  the  largest 
users  in  the  country  who  place  it  this  year  at  7,000,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  1,000,000  pounds  from  the  estimate  of  1919. 

Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  of  domestic  mohair. 
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Mohair  Production  in  the  United  States. 
United  States   Census  Reports  and  Commercial  Estimates. 


Tear. 

Fleeces. 

Weight  of  Mohair. 

1900 

1910 

454,932 
1,682,912 

Pounds. 
9H1.328 
3,778,706 
4  000,000* 

1912 

1913 

4,500.000* 

1914 

4,500,000* 
6,000.000* 
6,000,000* 

1915 

1916 

1917 

6,000,000* 

1918 

6,000,000* 

1919 

8,000,000* 
7,000,000* 

1920 

♦Commercial  estimate. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  figures  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  receipts,  slaughter, 
and  shipments  of  sheep  at  ten  of  the  principal  markets  for  ten 
months  of  1920,  January  to  October,  inclusive.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  receipts,  shipments,  and  slaughter  were  all 
noticeably  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1919. 

Receipts,  Slaughter,  and  Shipments  of  Sheep  at  Ten  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Markets  for  Ten  Months,  January  to  October  31,  1920, 
Compared  with  Same  Ten  Months  of  1919.  Compiled  from 
Reports  of  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Receipts. 

Slaughter. 

Shipments. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

Buffalo 

777,479 

850,283 

209,052 

158,837 

568,457 

691,446 

Chicago 

.3,230,517 

4,2(14,336 

2,3115,456 

3,153,673 

925,161 

1,050,663 

Denver 

1.613,098 

1,491,016 

213,785 

235,520 

1,343,545 

1,239,768 

East  Bt.  Louis.. 

511,224 

610,272 

390,702 

496,999 

126,182 

105,475 

Jersey  City  .... 

1,24.5,341 

l,243,.i27 

1,245,157 

1 ,243,524 

184 

Kansas  City 

1,460,778 

1,696,272 

92:i,237 

1,027,4.56 

534,521 

685,698 

Omaha 

2,.536,89U 

3,293,772 

1,223,168 

],34J,4e2 

1,313.662 

1,949,250 

St.  Joseph 

731,892 

846,  .565 

526,468 

584,739 

186,101 

258,066 

St.  Paul 

508,224 

599,685 

209,189 

16-',559 

288,242 

494,206 

Sioux  City 

286,385 

503,596 

152,693 

200,667 

134,478 

310,788 

12,901,828 

16,339,324 

7,398,907 

8,608,435 

5,420,633 

6,785,350 
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The  next  table  shows  by  months  the  slaughter  of  sheep  at  ten 
principal  markets  for  the  ten  months  of  1920,  January  to 
October,  inclusive. 

Slaughter  of  Sheep  at  Ten  Principal  Markets   by    Months   for   the 
Ten  Months  of  the  Calendar  Year  1920. 


Buffalo. 

Chicago. 

Denver. 

East 
St.  Louis. 

Jersey 
City. 

Kansas 
City. 

January     .   .    •  .   . 

30,780 

223,349 

20,966 

33,.563 

111,140 

93,318 

February    .... 

27,720 

225,218 

24,558 

21,201 

86,303 

92,869 

March 

28,1.51 

172,505 

37,230 

24,612 

79,246 

117,432 

April 

13,891 

14u,840 

27,573 

14,233 

68,989 

72,800 

May 

12,674 

173,455 

17,392 

31,718 

68,202 

109,789 

June 

12,255 

237,359 

8,314 

71,414 

118,895 

97,823 

July 

12,647 

285,691 

7,643 

61,346 

212,329 

67,991 

August 

18,214 

308,602 

14.434 

51,286 

167,125 

91,229 

September     .... 

26,948 

304,050 

27.753 

45,716 

188,691 

100,766 

October 

27,772 

234,387 

27,922 

35,613 

154,237 

79,220 

Total,  10  months  . 

209,052 

2,306,456 

213,785 

390,702 

1,245,157 

923,237 

Omaha. 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  Paul. 

Sioux  City. 

Monthly 
Total. 

January 

February    

March 

April 

May . 

June    .    

July 

August 

September    .... 
October 

136,398 
120,440 
134,696 
114,471 
72,485 
82,392 
12S.060 
161,293 
191,492 
81,441 

1,223,168 

56,254 
61,696 
65,960 
61,630 
35.127 
41,353 
49,788 
54,470 
57,292 
42,898 

30,676 

16,399 

4,9.54 

4,651 

7,649 

6,479 

12,071 

29,527 

40,190 

66,593 

31.511 

24,029 

12,938 

12,736 

7,380 

5,231 

6,786 

10,826 

22,111 

19,146 

767,956 
700,433 
675,724 
531,814 
525,871 
681.515 
844  ,.■^51 
907,006 
1,005,009 
759,229 

Total,  10  months  . 

526,468 

209,189 

152,693 

7,398,907 

THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

While  the  drop  in  wool  prices  was  marked  during  1920,  the 
prevailing  prices  in  a  dull  market  in  October  were  generally 
double  those,  grade  for  grade,  quoted  in  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  in  Boston  in 
October  for  eleven  years  : 
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BOSTON    WOOL    PRICES. 


Boston  prices  of  domestic  wools  in  October  for  the  last  eleven 
years  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows  : 

Comparative   Pkices   of  Domestic    Wool   in    Boston,    October,    1910-1920. 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
AND  West  Virginia. 
{Unwashed.) 

Fine 

5  Blood 

i       "        

1         c( 

4  

Fine  Delaiue        .    .   . 
Michigan,    Wisconsin, 
New  York,  etc. 
(Unwashei/.) 

Fine 

i  B.ood 

f    ;;    

Fine  Delaine    .       .    . 
Kkntdcktand  Indiana. 
(Unwashed.) 
i  Blood 

Braid  ..'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Missouri,     Iowa,    a>d 
Illinois. 
(Umcanhed.) 
i  Blood 

Braid 

Texas. 

(Scoured  Hasin.) 
12  moB.,  fine  and  fine 

medium      

Spring,  fine  and  fine 

medium  .... 
Fall,     fine    and     fine 

medium 

Califoknia. 

(Scoured  Ba-tis.) 
12  months,  fine    .    .    . 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory  Wool: 

Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho,    Ore- 
gon, etc. 
(Scoured  Basin.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine 

medium 

Clothing,  fine  and  fine 

medium 

i  Blood 

i    ;;    

Nbw  Mexico. 
(Scoured  Basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2       

No.  3 

Georgia  AND  Southern. 
(Unwashed.) 


0 

O 

OB 

« 

•N 

o 

a 

0) 

^ 

H 

m 

42 

67 

67 

42 

80 

78 

40 

67 

78 

38 

64 

77 

60 

83 

75 

40 

65 

64 

40 

75 

76 

38 

60 

77 

36 

60 

76 

55 

80 

73 

42 

63 

79 

411 

62 

78 

28 

35 

68 

38 

60 

76 

36 

60 

75 

28 

35 

67 

1.00 

1.80 

1.75 

85 

1.60 

1.60 

65 

1.50 

1.50 

90 

1.80 

1.75 

75 

l.HO 

1.60 

50 

1.30 

1.47 

1.20 

2.00 

1.85 

1.00 

1.85 

t 

90 

1.70 

1.78 

75 

1.35 

1.55 

55 

1.15 

1.40 

95 

1.56 

1.65 

75 

1.40 

1.55 

40 

1.10 

1.35 

25 

58-64 

68-70 

80 


72    40-42 

72    39-40 

67-68    36-37 


32-33  26- 
39-40  j 34-35 
40-42  I 36-37 
40-42  35-36 
36-37    30-31 


29-30  24-25 
37-38  .33-34 
41-42  ; 35-36 
40-41  34-35 
35-36    27-28 


44-45  37-38 
43-44  37-38 
36-37    33-34 


1.70 
1.50 
1.48 


1.68 
1.50 
1.45 


1.80 

1.65 
1.68 
1.42 
1.28 


1.70 
1.58 
1.38 

ro-71 


35-36 
35-36 
31-32 


80-85  ,67-68 

70-75    60-62 

1 
57-58  ,55-57 


80-85  '6.5-67 
65-70  60-62 
60-62    54-56 


88-90    70-72 

83-85    67-68 
»       ;  68-69 

•  1 66-67 

*  [62-64 


78-80  1 64-66 
63-65    58-60 


23-24 

27-28 
26-27 
26-2Hi 
24-25 


22-23 

26-27 

26-26^ 

25-251 

2.3-24 


27-274 

25-26 

22-23 


25^26 

25-26 

21-22 


58-60 
54-55 


64-55 
46-48 
38-40 


20-21 
23-24 
23-24 
23-24 
22-23 


19-20 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
21-22 


24-25 
24-25 
23-24 


22-23 
22-23 
22-23 


52-54 
47-49 


47-48 
42-43 
37-38 


23-24 
29-30 
30-31 
30-31 
28-29 


22-23 
28-29 
29-30 
29-30 
26-27 


31-32 
31-32 
26-27 


29-30 
29-30 
26-27 


20-21 

25-26 

241-254 

24-25 

24-25 


20-20^ 
244-25 
24-241 
234-24 
23-24 


241-25! 

24-25 

22-23 


234-24 
23-234 
214-22 


40-42 


69-61 
50-53 


58-60 

47-48 

12-64 

42-43 

45-47 

33-36 

28-30 

22-23 

*  Grade  not  quoted. 


t  But  little  In  the  market. 
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BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wools  separately  and  also  the  total  receipts,  with  the  reported 
shipments  of  all  wools  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  as  compiled 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  wool  received  and  the  quantity 
reported  shipped  from  Boston,  which  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  refusal  of  some  companies  to  report  shipments,  and  the 
evidently  large  quantities  transported  by  motor  trucks  and 
other  vehicles. 


Yearly  Receipts  and  Shipments   of   Wool    at   Boston   for   Fourteen 
Years  1907-1920,  Inclusive. 


Year. 

Rbcbifts. 

Shipments 
Reported. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

All  Wools. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Pounds. 
185.879,807 
190.470,231 
247,463,739 
195,536,835 
230,391,364 
236,458,198 
161,800.680 
190,730.629 
181.700,678 
205,194,677 
210,124,902 
183,296,708 
213,904,935 
105,706,601 

Pounds. 

96,212,199 

76,097.317 

149,487,123 

81.173.849 

67,759,223 

124,143.562 

63.336,325 

144,145,491 

247,914.385 

234,998,488 

296,461,275 

320,180,422 

265.112,318 

168,356,516 

Pounds. 
282,092,006 
266.567,548 
396,950,862 
276,710,684 
298,150,587 
360,601,760 
225,136,325 
334,876,120 
429.615,063 
440,193.165 
5it6..586,177 
503,477.130 
479,017,253 
274063,117 

Pounds. 
236,246,461 
198,523,505 
263,810,867 
217,761,880 
217,239,723 
276,912,464 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

183,710,214 
267,149,305 
272,473,422 
302,868,268 
279,850,815 
200,558.487 
149,646,027 
136,040,250 

-The  following  tables  show  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1917  to  1920, 
inclusive,  and  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston  as  reported 
by  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year  1920 : 
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64        NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    WOOL   MANUFACTURERS. 
IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    BY    PORTS    AND    CLASSES. 

These  tables  show  the  gross  imports  of  wool  brought  into  the 
three  principal  wool  importing  centers  by  classes  and  ports,  but 
as  stated  in  the  footnote  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
wool  imported  each  year  into  minor  ports.  The  tables  show  an 
increase  of  5,163,053  pounds  of  all  classes  of  wool  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  1920  over  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Boston  retains  her 
supremacy  in  the  importation  of  Class  I  wools,  receiving  250,- 
346,641  pounds,  against  67,283,148  pounds  at  New  York,  and 
3,270,887  pounds  at  Philadelphia.  The  importation  of  Class  III 
wools  into  Kew  York  decreased  11,303,237  pounds,  from  66,112,- 
178  pounds  in  1919  to  55,808,941  pounds  in  1920.  They  were 
40,506.933  pounds  more  than  the  receipts  of  similar  wools  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  combined.  The  total  importation  of 
such  wools  into  the  three  ports  was  72,225,748,  and  of  all  wools, 
including  mohair,  427,578,038. 

Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  etc.,  by  Ports  and  Classes. 
Boston  : 

Class     I    250,346,641 

"      II    7,828,275 

"    III   7,444,971 

New  York: 

Class     I    67,283,148 

"      II   8,987,784 

"    III   55,808,941 

Philadelphia: 

Class     I   3,270,887 

"      II    699,169 

"    III    8,857,037 

Total 410,600,783 

^ote  :     These  figures  represent  96  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

In  1920,  fiscal  year,  the  imports  at  all  ports  were  : 

Class       I    337,212,109 

II    9,956,344 

Mohair    8,183,837 

Class  III    72,225,748 

Total 427,578,038 

In  the  upper  table  the  iniportsof  Mohair  are  included  with  Class  II  wools. 
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COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    IMMEDIATE    SHIPMENT. 

The  countries  of  production  and  immediate  shipment  of  wools 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1920,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  from  each  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  which  is  compiled  from  the  '*  Monthly  Sum- 
maries "  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Wool  Imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  by  Countries  of  Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and 
Classes. 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreigii  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Countries  of 
Production. 


Europe : 

Iceland  and 

Faroe  Islands, 


France 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta,  Gozo,  and 

Cypress  Islanda, 

Portugal     .   .    .   . 

Russia  in  Europe, 


Spain 


Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 
England 

Scotland 
Ireland   . 


Total 


Asia: 
Aden 


British  India 

British  E.  Indies 
British  India 

East  Indies : 

British    .    .   . 
East  Indies : 

British  India 

East  Indits  : 

Other  British 
Hongkong     .   . 


China 


Persia 


Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 


'  Iceland  and 

I  Faroe  Islands 

,  Denmark  .... 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

'  England     .... 


Class  I. 


Pounds. 


Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe    . 

France    . 

England 

Spain 

France 

England 

England 

Greece , 

France 

Turkey  in  Europe 


England 

Canada    . 

Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

England 

Ireland    . 


Aden 

England  .... 
British  India  .  . 
England  .... 
British  E.  Indies- 
British  India    . 


England 


England     .   . 
British  India 


England 
Hongkong 

f China.    .    . 

I  England     . 

j  Canada  .    . 

[japan .    .   . 
England     . 


311,667 
24,161 
20,606 


30 

183,300 

70,941 

132,561 

379,654 


34,000 


119,802 
,318,326 


1,659,297 
40,197 


462,585 

280,348 

11,932 


4,049,407 


42,085 

14,925 

100,185 


Class  II. 


Pounds. 


10,186 


22,046 


2,924,143 


323,691 

200,212 

1,200 


3,481,478 


4,419 


48,500 


29,803 


175,581 
680 


94,558 


Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 


Class  III. 


Pounds. 


205,373 


2,475,186 
147,033 


2,827,592 


12,047 


33,391 
10 

5,468,746     1,649,591 
92,171        431,436 


452,025 
34,249 


426,633 

242 

90,155 

616,893 

118,34' 

124,622 


Total. 


734,800 

153,868 

11,930 

776,681 

296,888 

21,318 

60,825 

154,548 


4,071,899 
930,378 


12,428 
5,669,546 
1,345,984 


15,617,985 


4,512 

1,998,506 

212,805 

2,859,094 

3,001 

1,444,004 

1,396,530 
45,160 

125,485 


Pounds. 

426,633 
242 
412,008 
641,054 
138,953 

124,622 

30 
918,100 
224,809 
144,491 

1,178,381 
296,888 
21,318 
300,198 
154,548 
119,802 

6,865,411 

5,660,851 

40,197 

12,428 

6,132,131 

1,950,023 

212,144 

1,200 


3,690,642 

335,019 

1,786 

6,000 

832,966 


25,976,462 


4,512 

2,045,010 

227,730 

3,019,826 

3,001 

1,568,365 

1,572,111 
45,840 

158,876 

10 

31,261,004 

892,874 

1,786 

6,000 

833,297 
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Wool  Ijiported  into  the  United  States,  etc.  —  Continued. 


countkies  of 
Production. 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 
Alpaca, 
•  etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Asia  —  Continued: 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tl  400 

Pounds. 

7-?  400 

1  Russia  in  Asia  .    .    . 

664,540 

14,436 

2,.535,999         3,214,975 
91,r.'4'             91,124 
84,:346              84,346 
1.39,515]            1.39,515 

3  950,387          4  0(4(1  fin:i 

(.Turkey  in  Asia  .    . 
f  Turkey  in  Asia   .    . 

j  France    

]  England 

'l40,'216 
25,283 
75,450 

Turkey  in  Asia  . 

2.i,610 

9,039 
111,148 

144,722 

318,425 

96,695 

179,044 
530,633 
96,595 

Total 

6,863,397 

2,268,549 

618,508 

40,389,023 

60,139,477 

f  England     .   . 

1  British  S.  Africa    . 

j  Canada  

)  France 

1  Belgium 

Africa: 

4,002,837 

41,115,301 

93,076 

6:,3J5 

293,902 

'l66,298 

163,362 
2,107,066 

19,641 
1,494,213 

4,185,840 

44,822,878 
93,075 

British  S.  Africa, 

176,001 

2,756                 '^Voe 

(Eiypt  .    .       .... 

38,663 

109, -'58             1J7  qvl 

Egypt     

665 

665 

(  France    

11,535 

11,535 

5,910 

290 

5,910 
290 

Italian  Africa  .   .   . 
I'ortuguese  Africa, 

608 
700 

608 

Portuguese  Africa 

700 

Total 

45,617,946 

106,298 

233,185 

17,000 

2,270,428 

1,808,734 

49,803,406 

Canada   

Me.itico    ... 

Newfoundland  and 
Labrador   .   .   . 

North  America: 

Canada   

Mexico    .       ... 
Newfoundland 
and  Labrador, 

8,754,473 
2,u98 

1,602 

1,894 
41,943 

10,565 
1,600 

19,048 

9,000,117 
45,641 

37,650 

Total       .       .   . 

8,758,173 

250,185 

43,837 

31,213 

9,083,408 

British  Uonduras   . 
j  Guatemala    .... 
(  Costa  Rica     .   .   . 

Cbntral  America  : 
British  Honduras, 

112 
27,416 

6,000 

112 
44,692 
10,734 

6,224 
72,108 
10,734 

Guatemala    .    .   . 

Total              .    . 

27,528 

6,000 

55,538 

89,066 

f  England 

France 

1  Argentina 

{  Chile 

Canada   

1  Belgium 

(.Uruguay 

Bolivia 

1  Brazil      

South  Ajierica  : 

335,845 

39,778 

124,610,997 

523,022 

38,474 

146,640 

4,450,921 

205,766 

318,689 

335,845 

39  778 

Argentina     .   .    . 

2,348,288 

7,107,578 

134,066,863 
523  022 

38,474 

146,640 

4,450,921 

381,958 

328,361 

22,876 

Bolivia 

52,788 

123,40J 

9,772 

22,876 

4,434,293 

87,560 

4,749 

3,:329 

346,934 

612,425 

138,829 

9,820 

20,770 

1,169,084 

Brazil 

Chile 

(Chile 

'England      

(  Panama      

Colombia 

Ecuador     

fPeru 

1  Bolivia 

^  England 

1  Panama 

17,.514,182 
93,795 
17,150 

"  95,810 

2,220,323 

16,782 

189,363 

148,600 

655,493 

187,909 

22,791,877 

181,355 

24,879 

3,329 

442,744 

4,682.878 

27,529 

685,543 

158,600 

20,770 

Colombia  .... 
Ecuador     .... 

Peru 

"  41,483 

2,980 

'  1308,647 

10,747 

357,.35] 

180 

r  Uruguay 

1  France     

■>.  Bi'lgium     

1  Argentina 

I  England 

44,396,605 

28,791 

33,232 

464,119 

388,250 

697,969 

508 

46,264,166 

28,791 

Uruguay    .... 

33,232 
464,119 
388,260 
129,317 

129,317 

196,277,034 

Total 

3,743,233 

2,421,110 

14,220,740 

216,662,117 
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Wool  Imported  Into  the  United  States,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Countries  oj- 
Production. 

Countries  of  Imme- 
diate Shipment. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Australasia  : 

f  England 

1  Canada 

!  Fiance     

1  Belgium      

1  Biilish  India    .   .   . 

I,  Australia 

r  New  Zealand    .   .    . 

]  Eoglaud 

(  Spain   .    ., 

Pounds. 
18,018,248 
105,835 

42,278 

924,404 

17,068 

46,920,259 

1,488,677 

8,094,887 

6,968 

Pounds. 
5,764 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
86,700 

Pounds. 
18,110,712 
105,835 

42,278 

Australia   .... 

924,404 
17,068 

2,362 

46,922,621 

1,488,677 

8,190,069 

6,968 

New  Zealand   .   . 

94,837 

345 

Total 

75,618,624 

100,601 

2,362 

87,045 

75,808,632 

Dutch  East  Indies, 
(  Dutch  West  Indies, 

Sundry  Islands  : 

210 

7,770 
7,490 

210 

7,770 

Dutch  W.  Indies, 

7,490 

Total       .       .   . 

15,470 

15,470 

337,212,109 

9,956,344 

8,183,837 

72,225,748 

427,578,038 

Imports  by  Grand  Divisions,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1920. 


Places  or  Production. 


Europe 

Asia      

Africa 

North  America    , 
Central  America  . 
South  America 
Australasia    .   .   . 
Islands     .    .   .   .   , 


Totals 


Class  I. 


4,049,407 

6,863,397 

45,617,946 

8,758,173 

27,528 

196,277,034 

75,618,624 


Class  II. 


337,212,109 


1,481,478 

;,268,549 

106,298 

250,185 

6,000 

;,743,233 

100,601 


9,956,344 


Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 


2,827,592 

618,508 

2,270,428 

43.837 


2,421,110 
2,362 


8,183,837 


Class  III. 


,617,985 

,389,023 

,80S,734 

31,213 

55,538 

,220,740 

87,045 

15,470 


72,225,748 


25,976,462 

50,139,477 

49,803,406 

9,083,408 

89,066 

216,662,117 

75,808,632 

15,470 


427,578,038 


The  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  : 

Imports  by  Grand  Divisions,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1919. 


Places  of  Production. 


Europe    .... 

Asia 

Africa  .... 
North  America 
Central  America 
South  America 
Australasia  .  . 
Islands     .... 

Totals  .   .   . 


Class  I. 


I,801,3fl7 

11,084,941 

47,982,753 

6.987,653 

36,914 

166,559,577 

92,991,382 

270 


327,944,887 


Class  II. 


717,486 

37,528 

425,784 


1,202,753 


2,383,551 


Mohair, 

Alpaca, 

etc. 


84,715 

359,254 

6,364,111 

6,152 


1,062,062 
31,798 


7,908,092 


Class  III. 


4,33 

33,548 

3,-J30 

28 

372 

42,599 


84,178,455 


Total. 


6,223,424 

46,210,102 

57,614,899 

7,448,341 

408,990 

211,423,859 

93,032,750 

52,620 


422,414,985 
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IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    I    WOOLS. 

The  imports  of  Class  I  wools  into  the  three  ports  were  319,359,- 
510  pounds,  or  3,723,665  pounds  more  than  those  of  the  hscal 
year  1919,  which  were  315,635,845  pounds.  The  following  table 
covers  the  last  four  years  and  shows  the  amount  of  such  wools 
coming  into  this  country  from  each  of  the  principal  countries  of 
production : 


Australasia 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

British  South  Africa 
All  other  ....    


1930. 


Pounds. 
75,618,624 
129,770,054 
45,310,997 
41.463,603 
45,048,831 

337,212,109 


1919. 


Pounds. 
92,991,382 
121,519,497 
34,386,870 
47,967,223 
18,770,873 


315,635,845 


1918. 


Pounds. 
32,366,733 
161,089,148 
17,488,372 
55,745,777 
22,775,584 


289,465,614 


19  IT. 


Pounds. 

1,772,257 

185,446,149 

34,710,261 

23,552.260 

20,817,768 


266,298,695 


IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    II    WOOLS. 

Into  the  three  principal  ports,  Boston,  ISTew  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, were  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  9,956,344  pounds 
of  Class  II  wools,  not  including  mohair,  alpaca,  etc.  The  coun- 
tries from  which  the  chief  imports  came  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Imports  of  Class  II  Wools,  Fiscal  Year  1920. 


Pounds. 

China    2,081,026 

United  Kingdom 3,449,246 

Canada  233,185 


Pounds. 

Argentina 2,348,288 

Peru 41,483 

British  South  Africa 106,298 


Total 8,259,526 


ImpoHs  of  Mohair,  Alpaca,  etc. 

The  imports  of  mohair  rose  slightly  over  those  for  1919, 
advancing  from  7,908,092  to  8,183,837  in  1920.  The  imports 
from  Europe  jumped  from  84,715  pounds  in  1919  to  2,827,592 
pounds  in  1920,  Spain  sending  205,373  pounds,  England  147,033 
pounds,  and  Turkey  in  Europe  2,475,186  pounds.  South  America 
sent  2,421,110  pounds,  an  increase  of  1,359,048  pounds  over  the 
total  for  1919.  South  Africa  sent  2,270,428  pounds,  dropping 
from    6,364,111    pounds    in    1919.      China    furnished    507,174 
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pounds.  Of  the  total  from  South  America  Peru  sent  1,808,647, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  imports  from  that  continent,  and  nearly- 
double  the  quantity  she  sent  in  the  previous  year.  Chile  sent 
190,889  pounds. 

Unlike  other  wools,  which  under  the  present  tariff  law  are  free 
of  duty,  mohair  and  similar  hairs  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent. 


IMPORTS    OF    CLASS    III    WOOLS. 

Class  III  wools  come  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe, 
but    principally    from    the    countries   named   in    the    subjoined 
table,  which  covers  the  imports  of  the  last  three  years.     These 
wools  are  mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  low- 
grade  blankets.     The  imports  of  these  wools  decreased  11,952,707 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  1919.     The  shipments 
from  China  decreased  5,190,646  pounds;  from  Iceland,  550,205 
pounds;  from  South  Africa,  1,537,896  pounds;  from  Argentina, 
9,583,365  pounds  ;  from  Uruguay,  5,551,747  pounds  ;  from  Peru 
466,322  pounds  ;  from  Chile,  11,599,298  pounds  ;  from  Ecuador 
413,803   pounds.     The    following    increases    occurred:     Russia 
3,708,974  pounds ;  United  Kingdom,  6,080,910  pounds  ;  Turkey 
8,754,456  pounds;  British  East  Indies,  4,285,397  pounds;  Spain 
893,097  pounds,  and  all  other  1,230,579  povmds. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia)  . . . 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia)  . . 

British  East  Indies 

France  

Spain   

Iceland 

British  South  Africa 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Chile    

Ecuador  

All  other 


Pounds. 
24,033,447 
3,823,982 
7,958,336 
8,797,401 
8,084,585 
90,155 
1,094,887 

426,875 
1,692,611 
7,107,578 
1,169,084 

781,844 
4,526.602 

346.934 
2,291,427 

72,225,748 


Pounds. 

29,224,093 

115,008 

1,877,420 

42,945 

3,799,188 

329 

201,790 

1,977,080 

3,230,507 

16,690,943 

6,720,795 

2,248,666 

16,125,900 

760,747 

1,163,044 

84,178,455 


1918. 


Pounds. 
24,029,667 
3,086,585 
138,367 


41,309 


674,452 

729,990 

4,521,876 

15,269,279 

830,256 

3,119.446 

5,231,980 

674,814 

353,782 

58,701,803 
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The  following  table    gives    the   total    gross   imjiorts  into  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  fiscal  years  : 


Gross  Imports  of  Wool,  Fiscal  Years  1906-1920  —  Pounds. 


Class  I. 

Class  II* 

Class  III. 

Total. 

1906 

86,810,307 

15,204,254 

99,674,107 

201,688,668 

1907 

82,982,116 

10,671,378 

110,194,051 

203,847,545 

1908 

45,798,313 

13,332,540 

66,849,681 

125,980,524 

1909 

142,580,993 

21,952,259 

101,876,052 

266,409,304 

1910 

111,604,330 

31,614,235 

120,721,019 

263,939,584 

1911 

40,104,845 

12,456,468 

85,086,328 

137,647,641 

1912 

71,203,329 

15,557,664 

106,639,720 

193,400,713 

1913 

67,238,715 

16.886,446 

111,168,094 

195,293,255 

1914 

125,088,761 

20,556,795 

102,003,313 

247,648,869 

1915 

222,017,420 

20,356,212 

65,709,752 

308,083,429 

1916 

403,121,585 

22,437,438 

109,268,999 

534,828,022 

1917 

279,481,501 

25,218,046 

67,672,671 

372,372,218 

1918 

303,868,940 

16,266,332 

58,994,662 

379,129,934 

1919.. 

327,944,887 

10,291,643 

84,178,455 

422,414,985 

1920 

337,212,109 

18,140,181 

72,225,748 

427,578,038 

*  Includes  mohair,  etc. 


IMPOKTS    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTUBKS. 

The  gross  imports  of  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year 
show  a  foreign  value  of  $43,537,552  which  is  $30,258,072  more 
than  the  value  of  similar  imports  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
They  reflect  in  a  measure  the  progress  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Belgium  have  made  toward  a  normal  condition  and  indicate 
what  kind  of  competition  is  to  be  expected  in  the  years  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  values  are  foreign  and  cannot  properly 
be  compared  with  the  value  of  home  manufactures  unless  the 
customs  duties  levied  are  added. 
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IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND     MANUFACTURES    OF    WOOL    ENTERED 
FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

The   imports  of  wool  entered  for  consumption  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1919  and  1920,  are  as  follows : 

Imports  of  Wool  Entered  for  Consimption. 


Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  30— 

1920. 

ioi». 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Class  I     

Class    II,     including 

mohair,  alpaca,  etc. 

Class  III   

337,696,989 

16,835,543 
71,739,412 

$177,927,034 

9,948,698 
24,167,750 

328,062,833 

9,441,494 

83,875,615 

$182,537,725 

5,095,111 
36,256,549 

Total 

426,271,944 

$212,043,482 

421,379,942 

$223,889,385 

The  imports  for  consumption  of  the  principal  wool  manufac- 
tures for  the  fiscal  years  compare  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  the  Principal  Manufactures  of  Wool  entered  foe 
Consumption. 


19-JO. 

1919. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cloths : 

Worsted  : 

534,9.^0  ( 
972,035  ( 

3,843,427  * 

6,711, 720  ( 

317,506 

$1,904,425 

9,436,961 
819,372 

348,936  ( 
664,976  i 

1,215,709  ( 

1,788,679  i 

212,786 

Sq.  yds 

Woolen  : 

All  other,  Mohair,  etc.  (pounds)    .   .   . 

415,666 

Total  Cloths  (pounds) 

4,695,883 

$12,160,758 

1,777,431 

$3,910,048 

Dress  Goods : 

996,313  1 
3,262,377  ) 

$2,590,867 

339,812  ) 
1,202,195  ) 

8q.  yds 

Carpets  (sq.  yds.) 

1,022,812 

$7,208,407 

267,006 

$1,263,165 

Yarns : 

1,360,702 
533,976 

$3,043,050 
1,024,863 

471,075 
22,030 

$875,669 

Mohair,  etc.  (pounds) 

64,408 

Total  Yarns 

1,894,677 

$4,067,913 

493,105 

$940,067 

Tops  : 

Wool  (pounds) 

1,002,801 
110,878 

$1,277,009 
122,670 

22,588 
6 

$26,655 

Mohair,  etc.  (pounds) 

38 

Total  Tops 

1,113,679 

$1,399,679 

22,594 

$26,693 

$4,081,607 

$4,410,904 

All  other 

$781,782 

$237,593 

Total     

$32,291,013 

$11,535,073 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  consumption  during  the 
fiscal  year  increased  from  $11,535,073  in  1919  to  $32,291,013  in 
.1920,  all  items  showing  a  very  considerable  increase  in  quantity 
as  well  as  in  value,  except  the  value  of  wearing  apparel,  which 
was  $329,297  less  in  1920  than  in  1919. 

The  exports  of  domestic  wool  manufactures  during  the  fiscal 
year  were  valued  at  $56,223,360,  as  compared  with  $31,191,387, 
revised  figures,  for  1919,  an  increase  of  $25,031,973.  Increases 
were  recorded  as  follows  :  Blankets,  $174,370 ;  cloths  and  dress 
goods,  $16,586,029;  wearing  apparel,  $5,478,126;  woolen  rags, 
$305,669,  and  all  others,  $2,487,479.  The  quantity  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  wools  rose  from  545,663  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919  to  6,880,669  pounds  in  1920  and  in  value  from  $550,764  in 

1919  to  $4,658,909  in  1920.  Our  exports  of  wool  manufactures 
have  come  about  because  of  the  war's  effects  upon  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe.  Whether  they  can  be  maintained 
in  peace  is  doubtful. 

Only  since  the  passage  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  law  have 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  mutton  or  lamb  from 
foreign  countries  been  of  appreciable  quantities.  Jumping 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  new  law  putting  meats  on 
the  free  list  to  19,875,942  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1914,  they 
dropped  to  2,007,601  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  doubling  in 
1919,  but  still  far  below  the  quantities  of  1914, 1915,  or  1916.     In 

1920  the  imports  took  a  sudden  and  very  decided  jump  in  April, 
continuing  to  October,  when  the  total  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
year  stood  at  76,728,774  pounds,  as  compared  with  7,154,238 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 


Imports    of   Mutton   and    Lamb,    Fiscal   Years    1914-1918,    Inclusive. 


Year. 


1914 I 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

Dollars. 

'12,690,920 

1,112,294 

2  19,985 

2,436 

15,528,855 

1,474,422 

20,257,999 

1,784,310 

4,684,131 

555,646 

2,007,601 

267,948 

Value. 


•  Beginuing  October  4,  1913. 
>  July  1  to  October  3,  1613. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  months  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  calendar  years  1919  and  1920 : 

Impokts  of  Mutton  and  Lamb  into  the  United  States    by    Months  — 
Ten  Months  of  the  Calendar  Years  1919  and  1920. 


January  .  . 
February  . 
March. .  .  . 

April 

May   

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 

Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

131, 7G4 

317,597 

896,762 

1,780,577 

824,905 

4,276 

244,278 

312,263 

1,597,097 

1,044,719 


7,154,238 


Value. 


Dollars. 

31,966 

78,490 

203,072 

346,277 

149,431 

860 

39,977 

59,716 

203,829 

220,118 


$1,833,745 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

864,561 

850,243 

744,174 

2,358,858 

5,253,962 

2,033,200 

5,181.526 

13,956,578 

18,460,700 

27,024,972 


76,728,774 


Value. 


Dollars. 

180,599 

189,405 

178,075 

411,252 

539,813 

282,978 

701,227 

1,971,726 

2,186,495 

3,191,632 


$9,833,202 


The  following  table  shows  by  months  the  importation  of  "  rags, 
noils,  and  wastes  "  (as  listed  in  the  Monthly  Summary)  into  the 
United  States,  the  value  per  month  of  such  importations,  the 
cumulative  value,  and  the  value  for  such  cumulative  amounts,  as 
well  as  the  value  per  pound,  for  the  importation  of  the  ten 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1920.  It  shows  conclusively  that 
these  importations  consist  chiefly  of  noils  and  wastes,  and  not 
rags,  which,  under  the  proposed  compulsory  branding  law,  would 
be  considered  virgin  wool. 

Importation  of  Rags,  Noils,  and  Wastes  into  the  United  States   bt 
Months.  Ten  Months  Calendar  Year  1920. 


January 
February 
March 
April   . 
May     . 
June    . 
July     . 
August 
September 
October  .   . 

Total   . 


Quantity. 
Pounds. 


683,105 
785,t)80 
1,537,070 
1,079,400 
552,143 
465,744 
398,236 
858,068 
167,680 
251,581 

6,778,707 


Value. 
Dollars. 


468,107 
730,288 
982,739 
644,720 
281,758 
168,119 
171,686 
481,195 
59,981 
106,715 


$4,095,358 


Value 
per  Pound 
per  Month. 


63.9 
59.0 
51.0 
36.0 
43.3 
56.0 
35.7 
42.4 


Cumulative 

Quantity 

per  Month. 

Pounds. 


683, 
1,468, 
3,005, 
4,085, 
4,637, 
5,103, 
5,501, 
6,3.59, 
6,527, 


105 
785 
855 
255 
388 
142 
378 
446 
126 
707 


Cumulative 

Value 
per  Month. 

Dollars. 


468,107 
1,198,395 
2,181,134 
2,825,904 
3,107,662 
3,275,731 
3,447,467 
3,928,662 
3,988,643 
4,095,358 


6,778,707      $4,095,358 


Cumulative 

Monthly 

Values 

per  Pound 

per  Month. 


69.5  cents. 

81.5  " 

72.5  " 
69.1  " 

67.0  " 
63.7  " 

62.6  " 

61.7  '• 

61.1  " 
60.4  " 

60.4  cents. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  same  facts  for  the  importation 
of  "  rags,  wastes,  and  noils  "  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1920.  It  shows  a  higher  average  value  per  pound  than  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  calendar  year,  due  to  the  higher  price  prevail- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  for  wool  and  its  by-products  : 

Importation  of  Rags,  Noils,  and  Wastes  into  the  United  States   by 
Months,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,   1920. 


Value 
per  Pound 
per  Month. 

Cumulative 

Cumulative 

Cumulative 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

per  Month. 
Pounds. 

per  Month. 
Dollars. 

per  Pound 
per  Month. 

July,             1919 

749,371 

683,734 

91.2  cents. 

749,371 

683,734 

91.2  cents. 

August,         " 

402,477 

306,974 

91.2      " 

1,151,848 

990,708 

86.0       ' 

September,   " 

649,760 

648,239 

99.9      " 

1,801,608 

1,638,947 

90.7       ' 

October,        " 

404,433 

481,528 

71.2      " 

2,206,041 

2,120,475 

96.1       ' 

November,    " 

368,568 

428,238 

1.1      " 

li, 574, 609 

2,.548,713 

98.9       ' 

December,    " 

474,594 

296,046 

61.9       " 

3,049,203 

2,844,759 

93.0       ' 

January,     1920 

683,105 

468,107 

68.5       " 

3,732,308 

3,312,866 

88.7       ' 

February,      " 

785,680 

730,288 

92.9       " 

4,517,988 

4,043,164 

89.4       ' 

March,           " 

1,537,070 

982,739 

63.9       " 

6,055,058 

5,025,893 

83.0       ' 

April,             " 

1,079,400 

644,739 

59.0       " 

7,134,458 

5,670,632 

79.9      ' 

May,               " 

552,143 

281,758 

61.0       " 

7,686,601 

6,952,390 

77.5      ' 

June,              " 

465,744 

168,119 

36.0       " 

8,152,345 

6,120,509 

75.0      " 

Total  .   .   . 

8,152,345 

$6,120,509 

8,152,345 

$6,120,509 

75.0  cents. 

Owing  to  peculiar  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  domestic 
wools  have  been  exported  in  small  quantities  for  the  past  four 
fiscal  years,  the  quantity  for  1920  reaching  the  total  of  6,890,669 
pounds.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  best  and  almost  the 
sole  customers  for  the  wools  of  tlie  United  States  are  our  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  whose  machinery  consumes  year  in  and  year 
out  all  but  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  domestic  clip.  The 
following  table  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  wool  for  the  past 
four  fiscal  years  : 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wool,  Fiscal  Years  1917  to  1920,  Incldsive. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1917 

Pounds. 

2,148,350 
993,143 
545,663 

6,890,669 

Dollars. 
1,230,296 

1918 

916,506 

1919 

5.50,764 

1920 - 

4,658,909 
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The  following  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  our  domestic 
wools  were  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
and  the  quantity  sent  to  each  country  and  values.  Many  of 
these  countries  are  importers  of  our  wools  in  quantity  for  the 
first  tiine,  even  Japan  taking  286,751  pounds. 

Exports  of  Domestic  Wool,  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1920. 


Countries  to  which  Shipped. 


Belgium  .  . . 
Denmark  . . 
France  .... 
Germany  . . 
Netherlands 
Swelen  ... 
England  . .  . 
Canada  . . . . 
Panama .... 
Mexico  . . . . 
Colombia  . . 
Venezuela  . 

China 

Japan 

Total . . 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

151,207 

58,744 

10,198 

65,238 

334  379 

6,635 

916,852 

5,118,952 

353 

28,834 

530 

3,996 

80,000 

286,751 


6,990,669 


Value. 


Dollars. 

111.176 

27,540 

6,101 

27,678 

279,314 

5,750 

561.037 

3,518,712 

225 

15,159 

931 

5,440 

7,000 

377,846 


$4,943,909 


Value  of  Exports  of  Wool  Manufactures,  Calendar  Years  1913  to 
1920,  Inclusive. 


Year.  Value. 

1913   #4,589,896 

1914  12,479,542 

1915 42,595,210 

1916 37,442,690 


Year.  Value. 

1917   $17,097,279 

1918   19,9'.'8,071 

1919   47,833,061 

1920   56,223,360 


In  connection  with  the  above  table  should  be  read  the  follow- 
ing one  showing  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  wearing 
apparel  which  constituted  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  total 
value  of  the  wool  manufactures  exported  each  year.  The 
countries  to  which  those  exports  were  sent  are  not  given  for  the 
years  1913  and  1914.  In  1915  the  export  to  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada  totaled  $6,664,983.  The  following  year 
those  to  Russia  in  Europe,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  to  Canada  made 
up  all  of  the  total  except  $2,102,366.  In  1917  Canada  alone 
took  $2,397,902,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total.  In  1918  the 
exports  to  Canada,  Italy,  France,  and  Russia  in  Europe  made 
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up  $2,972,032  of  the  entire  total.  In  1919  the  exports  to  Eussia 
in  Asia  and  Russia  in  Europe,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Italy 
were  nearly  eight  millions  of  the  total.  Those  exports  seem  to 
be  a  phase  of  the  war,  and  the  readjustments  following,  which 
are  not  likely  to  continue  in  their  present  volume.  The  table 
showing  the  exports  of  wool  wearing  apparel  is  as  follows  : 


Exports    of    Wool    Wearing    Apparel    from    the     United     States, 
Calendar  Years    1913   to    1920,    Inclusive. 


Tear.  Value. 

1913 $2,297,171 

1914 4,676,424 

1915 16,267,645 

1916 10,515,599 


Year.  Value. 

1917 84,076,129 

1918 4,239,262 

1919 14,665,069 

1920   8,160,416 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  woolen  rags  from 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1913  to 
1920,  inclusive.  Total  quantities,  total  values,  and  values  per 
pound  are  given,  those  for  the  last  four  years  showing  the  effect 
of  the  higher  prices  caused  by  the  war  for  all  commodities. 
They  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  higher  wool  prices. 


Exports  of  Woolen  Rags  from   the   United   States   for   the   Fiscal 
Years  Ended  June  30,  1913  to  1920,  Inclusive,  Quantity  and  Value. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Total  Value. 

Value 
per  Pound. 

1913 

Pounds. 
27,774,332 
26,852,402 
24,784,622 
13,918,247 
13,671,472 

8,532,243 
21,121,145 
21,020,362 

Dollars 
923,184 
973,653 
1,388,934 
1,283,281 
1,629,130 
1,012,350 
3,653,874 
3,959,543 

Cents. 
3  3 

1914 

3  6 

1915 

5  6 

1916 

9  2 

1917 

11  9 

1918 

11  8 

1919 

17  2 

1920 

18  8 
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THE  ENGLISH  MARKET. 
The  coui-se  of  the  market,  the  factors  working  to  bring  about 
lower  prices  for  wool,  the  failure  of  the  shipping  program,  the 
inability  of  German  manufacturers  to  secure  customary  supplies  for 
their  machinery,  and  the  many  problems  which  confronted  all  those 
engaged  in  handling  or  manufacturing  wool  during  the  year  are 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  quotations.  Commenting  on  the 
various  sales  and  the  salient  features  of  the  situation  the  Wool 
Chart  said : 

January  8,  1920 : 

The  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  moment  is  the  opening  of  the 
London  sales  next  Monday.  .  .  .  The  withdrawal  of  French  and 
Belgian  representatives  from  the  December  series  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  substantial  fall  which  then  took  place,  and  there  is 
a  distinct  feeling  here  that  if  competition  in  London  is  left  mainly 
to  the  home  trade  there  may  be  further  reductions.  According  to 
recent  reports  from  France,  it  is  the  intention  of  many  users  to 
restrict  their  operations  in  the  near  future  as  far  as  possible  to 
Continental  auctions,  because  of  the  more  favorable  prospects  of 
securing  speedy  deliveries.  The  serious  disadvantage  of  the  exchange 
has  also  a  tendency  to  make  French  and  Belgian  firms  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  keen  edge  seems  to  have  been  taken  off  the 
American  demand.  .  .  . 

Taking  a  longer  view  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  of  merino  and  fine  crossbred  wool  will  be  wanted  this 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  either  in  this  countn,', 
America,  or  the  Continent.  .  .  .  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
outlook  is  the  extraordinary  deamess  of  fine  wools,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  grades.  .  .  .  The  facts  are  that  machinery  at  the 
manufacturing  end  is  employed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  whilst  wool  is 
coming  forward  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  can  be  consumed,  especially 
in  view  of  tlie  lai^ge  amount  of  machinery  destroyed  or  standing 
idle  on  the  Continent. 

So  long  as  the  world's  demand  for  textiles  has  to  be  met  by  only 
part  of  the  pre-war  machinery,  it  is  conceivable  that  values  of 
fully  manufactured,  and  even  semi-manufactured,  goods  may  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  any  easier  tendency  that  may  occur  in  the 
raw  material  market.  The  rate  at  which  the  productive  ca])acity 
of  Continental  machinery  is  restored  to  its  pre-war  standard  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  and  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned it  is  entirely  a  question  of  finance,  the  solution  of  which 
a]:)pears  mainly  to  depend  upon  what  help  she  can  get  from  America. 
In  France  the  task  of  repairing  war-time  destruction  is  the  fore- 
most consideration.  It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  it 
will  take  two  years  to  get  to  the  pre-war  level  of  production  in  that 
country,  and  even  that  is  dependent  upon  there  being  a  sufficient 
supjily  of  coal.  The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  for  the  whole 
of  this  year  at  least  there  will  be  an  abnormal  demand  upon 
British   textile   machinery.     But   British   machinery   can   only   con- 
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sume  a  jiart  of  the  wool  supplies  coming  forward.  In  1913,  Great 
Britain  consumed  23  per  cent  of  the  Empire  merino  clip,  65  per 
cent  of  the  crossbred  cliiD,  and  17  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced 
in   South  America. 

January  15,  1920: 

What  has  happened  in  London  this  week  has  further  emphasized 
the  view  that  without  substantial  competition  from  the  Continent, 
wool  values  are  not  likely  to  be  restored  to  the  high  level  of  last 
November.  The  broad  verdict  of  the  sales  is  that  fine  wools  are 
holding  their  own  at  the  December  level,  whilst  the  lower  qualities 
are  still  on  the  decline.  The  position  of  the  exchange  between 
Continental  countries  and  England  is  such  as  to  create  an  effective 
barrier  against  substantial  comi^etition  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
urgency  of  Germany's  need  for  raw  materials  is  for  the  time  being 
negatived  bj'  her  inability  to  pay  for  them.  The  slowness  with 
which  wool  textile  machinery  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  is  being  brought  into  use  is  the  crux  of  the 
wool  situation  in  London.  So  much  idle  machinery  has  the  effect 
of  creating  a  surplus  of  raw  material,  and  from  one  point  of  view 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  held  by  the 
British  Government  and  not  private  traders.  There  is  a  well- 
maintained  consumption  of  merino  and  fine  crossbred  tops  and 
yarns,  but  medium  and  low  crossbreds  have  shown  a  further  weak- 
ening, and  there  will  be  no  inclination  to  buy  these  qualities  of 
wool  in  substantial  quantities  until  existing  stocks  of  tops  and 
3^arns  have  been  reduced. 

Januai-j'  22,  1920: 

The  well-maintained  demand  in  London  for  merino  wool  has  had 
its  effect  ujoon  the  attitude  of  topmakers,  and  quotations  for 
merino  tops  remain  firm  at  late  rates.  Here  and  there  spot  lots 
are  changing  hands  at  rather  more  than  quoted  prices,  but  in  most 
cases  users  are  fairly  well  covered,  and  are  keeping  out  of  the 
market.  In  fine  crossbreds  some  of  the  higher  prices  recently 
quoted  have  disappeared,  and  average  quotations  are  now  more  in 
line  with  what  topmakers  have  actually  been  making.  Medium 
and  low  crossbred  tops  are  still  neglected,  and  although  there  is 
not  much  variation  in  quoted  prices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
cessions could  be  obtained  if  business  were  offered.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  critics  of  the  high  price  of  clothing  appear  to  have 
any  practical  remedy  to  offer.  .  .  .  Criticism  and  argument  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  textile  ma- 
chinery, notably  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Poland,  is  unemployed 
because  of  inability  to  buy  raw  materials,  and  that  the  remaining 
macliinery  which  is  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  not 
sufficient  adequately  to  cope  with  the  demand,  especially  for  the 
finer  grades  of  wool  clothing.  The  first  essential  of  a  sov;nd  and 
permanent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  clothing  is  that  the  balance 
between  production  and  the  world's  requirements  shall  be  restored, 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  this  being  achieved  in  the  near  future. 
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January  29,  1920: 

The  wool  situation  for  the  current  year  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock  in  the  following  terms: — "During  1919  the  Government 
sold  approximately  1%  million  bales  of  wool — during  1920  it  has 
almost  three  times  this  quantity  to  dispose  of,  and  its  ability  to 
do  so  and  the  course  of  prices  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  rate  at  which  Europe,  including  the  Central  Empires,  can 
absorb  wool.  This  in  turn  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Continent 
to  finance  wool  and  rapidly  to  restart  its  industries  and  provide 
the  necessary  coal  and  transport  for  the  purpose.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  before  the  war  the  Continental  textile  machinery 
absorbed  over  one-third  of  the  world's  wool  supply,  and  that  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  her  position  the  Continent  must  import  ten 
times  the  amount  of  wool  she  imported  last  year.  We  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  eating  up  the  world's  stock  of  finer  wools, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  other 
wools  whieli  apparently  the  world  is  in  too  extravagant  a  mood 
to  utilize." 

February  12,  1920: 

Notwithstanding  the  hardening  tendency  for  merino  wool  in 
London,  users  of  tops  show  no  eagerness  to  buy.  .  .  . 

February  19,  1920 : 

Worsted  spinners  continue  their  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the 
market  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  new  busi- 
ness in  fine  tops  to  test  values. 

February  26,  1920 : 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  wool  textile  machinery  idle  or 
destroyed  during  the  war,  and  the  shortage  of  shipping,  there  was 
a  piling  up  of  stocks  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  wool 
is  now  coming  forward  and,  in  the  bulk,  will  not  be  fully  absorbed 
this  year.  This  factor  in  itself  completely  masks  any  fall  that  has 
occurred  in  the  world's  production  of  raw  material.  Towards  the 
end  of  1918,  after  the  armistice,  the  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Wool  Council  issued  an  estimate  of  the  world's  wool  supplies  and 
consumption  during  1919  and  1920.  This  put  the  position  as 
follows : 

Estimated    stock,    end    of   1919 1,318  million  pounds 

Estimated  production  in  1920 2,700  million  pounds 

4,018  million  pounds 
Estimated  consumption  in  1920 3,094  million  pounds 

Estimated  stock,  end  of  1920 924  million  pounds 

The  Statistical  Committee,  in  1918,  counted  upon  intensified 
consumption  in  1920,  with  the  bulk  of  Continental  machinery  work- 
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ing  hard  to  make  up  leeway  caused  by  the  war.  The  consumiotion 
for  1919  was  put  at  2,620  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  3,094 
million  pounds  in  1920,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  estimate 
will  not  be  fulfilled  owing  to  the  inability  of  Germany  to  buy  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  wool  and  to  the  general  reduction  of  work- 
ing hours  in  Europe  and  America. 

Another  jDoint  of  even  greater  consequence  to  the  trade  is  the 
relationship  between  fine  and  coarse  wools.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  Germany  had  been  able  to  import  Australian  merinos  on  a 
pre-war  basis  there  would  have  been  a  famine  in  fine  wools. 
Present  demand  and  values  indicate  that  there  is  a  relative  shortage 
of  fine  wool  and  a  surplus  of  coarse  wool.  If  future  conditions  in 
the  pastoral  countries  are  to  be  against  the  production  of  fine 
wool  bearing  sheej)  and  in  favor  of  crossbred  sheep  suitable  for 
mutton,  present  conditions  in  the  consuming  centers  will  become 
accentuated.  We  may  see  a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of 
crossbred  wool  and  a  falling  off  in  merinos.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  present  disparity  between  the  demand  for 
merino  and  crossbred  wool  will  continue  indefinitely.  There  must 
come  a  time  when  crossbreds  will  return  to  favor. 

March  4,  1920: 

Messrs.  H.  Dawson  &  Co.,  in  their  comments  on  the  London  sales, 
observe  that  "the  position  of  merinos  is  such  that  it  promises  to 
develoj)  into  a  serious  problem.  The  present  high  value,  the  over- 
whelming demand  from  all  classes  both  for  home  and  export  con- 
sumption, and  the  slightly  diminishing  supply,  together  with  the 
restrictive  movement  in  Australia  which  threatens  to  dictate  the 
price  of  merinos  to  the  world,  are  all  factors  which  call  for  careful 
consideration.  At  home  the  public  are  continually  railing  at  high 
prices  and  profiteering,  yet  will  not  realize  that  they  hold  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  wools 
available  would  make  very  serviceable  and  much  cheaper  clothes 
if  the  public  would  only  demand  and  wear  them.  A  change  of 
fashion  would  soon  bring  down  these  extreme  prices. 

March  11,  1920: 

It  is  evident  that  home  users  did  not  get  all  the  fine  combing 
wools  they  required  at  the  last  London  sales,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  French  and  American  buyers,  and  this  resulted  in  a 
keen  demand  at  Liverpool  last  week-end,  and  in  Bradford  yester- 
day, with  values  on  a  higher  plane.  This  is,  jDerhaps,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  valuable  statistical  statement  issued  by  Sir 
Arthur  Goldfinch,  which  demonstrates  clearly  that  whilst  Govern- 
ment stocks  at  December  31st  were  roughly  equivalent  to  a  two 
years'  supply,  the  shipping  program  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
stocks  of  Australasian  wool  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  December 
were  200,000  bales  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  October. 

The  position  of  medium  and  coarse  crossbred  wools  is  so  closely 
affected  by  the  conditions  in  Central  Europe  that  many  firms  have 
sent  out  representatives  to  study  the   prospects  of  industrial  res- 
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toration  in  the  wool  textile  centers.  From  reports  received  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  favorably  situated  firms  cannot  run  to 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  war  output,  whilst  many  factories  are 
still  closed  altogether.  Not  only  is  there  the  problem  of  securing 
wool,  tops,  and  yarn,  but  also  a  serious  shortage  of  coal.  The 
amount  of  work  being  done  on  commission  to  the  account  of 
British,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  firms  is  increasing,  but  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  something  more  drastic  will  have  to  be 
done  if  thei'e  is  to  be  a  really  effective  restoration  within  a  measur- 
able period.  The  Supreme  Allied  Council  has  considered  the  sub- 
ject and  has  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  to  enable 
countries  at  present  barred  from  purchase  in  world  markets  by  the 
conditions  of  international  exchange,  and  thus  unable  to  restart 
economic  life,  to  obtain  commercial  credits  for  securing  raw  ma- 
terials." 

April  1,  1920: 

In  their  review  of  the  London  sales,  Messrs.  H.  Dawson  &  Co. 
write : — "The  present  series  has  again  emphasized  the  relative  scar- 
city of  merinos,  and  owing  to  the  combined  pressure  of  the  United 
States  and  the  remarkably  strong  home  trade  demand,  values  have 
unexpectedly  registered  a  further  striking  advance.  The  su^Dplies 
of  merino  combings  are  quite  unequal  to  the  demand.  It  becomes 
obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are  dependent  on  the  Government  ship- 
ping program  for  providing  merino  supplies.  The  demand  in  the 
States  and  also  from  Japan  still  calls  insistently  for  fine  sorts,  and 
the  jDremium  on  the  dollar  is  not  the  only  incentive  to  buy  here. 
The  position  of  merinos  has  become  an  acutely  dangerous  and 
serious  one  with  twofold  48's  yarn  at  £1  a  pound,  but  the  long 
expected  reaction  is  slow  to  materialize.  Sooner  or  later  the 
scarcity  in  finer  wools  and  the  present  inflated  prices  are  bound  to 
cause  a  diversion  of  demand  to  cheaper  qiialities,  and  significant 
indications  of  such  a  reaction  have  not  been  lacking  in  this  series." 

April  22,  1920: 

Messrs.  H.  Dawson  &  Co.  write : — There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
home  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  remarkable  period  of  industrial 
prosperity,  and  if  the  steady  and  increasing  flow  of  new  business 
be  any  criterion,  and  if  it  were  the  only  factor,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  sign  of  immediate  relief.  There  is,  however,  another  factor 
which  is  steadily  assuming  a  strong  domination,  and  that  is  the 
financial  question.  AVe  seem  to  be  approaching  the  danger  zone  in 
this  direction.  The  enormous  lock-up  of  capital  ca^^sed  by  ma- 
chinery and   transjiort   difiiculties   cannot   be   indefinitely   sustained. 

There  is  a  tendency  already  to  restrict  credits  all  round,  and  the 
South  African  market  has  been  the  earliest  victim.  The  same 
tendency  is  noticeable  in  United  States  circles.  The  long  expected 
and  inevitable  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  has  at  last  taken  place,  and 
considering  the  continued  increase  in  the  inflation  of  credit,  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  general  speculative  activities,  a  move  towards 
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the  application  of  corrective  measures  is  hardly  overdue,  although 
the  cost  of  financing  business  will  be  therebj'  increased. 

The  attitude  of  the  banks  towards  the  financing  of  the  wool  trade, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  restrictive  policj'  will  be  applied,  is 
bound  to  have  a  great  effect  on  future  values,  but  happily  there 
seems  at  present  to  be  no  serious  indication  that  reasonable  credit 
will  be  reduced  for  sound  and  legitimate  business. 

May  13,  1920 : 

From  all  sections  of  the  trade  reports  are  received  of  a  general 
lull  in  buying,  and  the  Bradford  market  is  quiet.  Present  con- 
ditions, both  in  home  and  export  trade,  tend  to  restrict  business, 
and  although  the  weakness  was  at  first  evident  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial market,  recent  events  have  quickly  indicated  that  it  has  spread 
through  almost  every  branch. 

May  20,  1920: 

The  almost  complete  stagnation  of  new  business  in  all  branches  of 
the  wool  textile  trade  and  the  setting-in  of  a  distinct  downward 
movement  in  raw  material  values,  has  aroused  keen  interest  in  the 
causes  of  recent  developments  and  in  prospects  for  the  new  future. 
The  altered  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  part  of 
a  general  change  which  has  come  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  Currency  inflation,  with  its  natural  corollary 
of  high  prices,  had  reached  a  point  whicli  called  for  serious  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Governments,  determined  upon  a  policy  of  deflation 
by  means  of  restricted  credit  and  special  taxation. 

May  27,  1920: 

The  whole  trade  is  looking  to  the  London  sales,  which  commence 
next  Monday,  to  provide  something  like  a  workable  basis  of  values. 
Everybody  is  waiting  to  see  how  the  position  will  be  affected  by 
the  offering  of  150,000  bales  in  London  during  the  coming  fortnight. 
No  sales  since  the  armistice  has  been  opened  in  London  under  less 
favorable  conditions  from  a  seller's  point  of  view  than  the  coming 
series.  The  signs  and  portents  from  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  and 
Boston  all  indicate  an  indifferent  demand,  restricted  credit,  and  a 
consequent  lack  of  purchasing  power  in  the  various  consuming 
centers.  The  lull  in  business  which  has  been  so  marked  in  England 
and  North  America  appears  to  have  been  felt  quite  as  much  in 
Central  Europe,  in  spit^  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  those  countries 
a  latent  demand  for  textile  fabrics.  The  population  of  Central 
EurojDe  is  very  badly  clothed,  and  the  textile  manufacturing  centers 
are  not  yet  sufHeiently  restored  to  cope  with  home  needs,  even  if  the 
purchasing  power  were  there.  .  .  . 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  recuperation  of  the 
wool  textile  industry  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
arranging  for  a  supply  of  raw  material  in  return  for  a  fixed  pro- 
portion  of  the   eventual   profits   on   German   spinning   or   weaving. 
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It  is  computed  by  one  expert  who  recently  toured  Germany,  that 
the  output  of  the  whole  of  the  wool  textile  industry  will  not  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal  this  year,  although  some  favorably 
situated  firms  are  doing  rather  better  than  this.  Prior  to  the  Avar 
Germany  consumed  over  400  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum, 
and  Gernuiny  and  Austria  •  together  bought  25  per  cent  of  the 
British  Empire  clip  and  30  per  cent  of  the  South  American  clip. 
They  took  33  per  cent  of  the  Australian  and  South  American 
merino  clips  and  12  per  cent  of  the  Australasian  crossbreds,  but, 
in  addition,  took  big  weights  of  crossbred  tops  and  yarns  from 
England.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  industrial  position  of 
Central  Europe  is  bound  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  world's 
wool  situation  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

June  3,  1920: 

The  sharp  decline  in  values  at  the  London  sales  makes  it  clear 
that  the  period  of  artificial  or  inflated  values  is  passing,  and  that 
there  is  a  jDrospect  now  of  prices  being  brought  on  to  a  more 
sound  business  basis.  In  a  constantly  rising  market  there  is  always  a 
good  deal  of  purely  si:)eculative  buying  which  tends  to  accentuate  the 
rise,  but  the  complete  elimination  of  this  class  of  trading  during 
the  past  two  months  has  helped  to  bring  the  demand  at  the  Liver- 
pool, Bradford,  and  London  sales  more  into  harmony  with  the  actual 
state  of  business  at  the  consuming  centers.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  more  wool  coming  to  hand  than  is  needed  for  cuiTent  machinery 
requirements,  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  trade  there  have  been 
heavy  cancellations  of  orders  for  piece  goods  from  Japan,  France, 
and  America.  .  .  .  Some  big  firms  have  said  frankly  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  buy  another  pound  of  wool  for  a  month  or  two.  The 
sequel  to  these  conditions  is  the  fall  at  Coleman  Street  this  week. 
The  best  combing  merinos,  which  ever  since  the  armistice  had  been 
in  a  stronger  position  than  any  other  quality,  have  declined  20  per 
cent,  which  coming  on  the  top  of  a  5  per  cent  fall  at  the  preceding 
series,  means  a  drop  of  over  25  per  cent  from  the  highest  ]5oint. 
The  fact  that  in  these  qualities  there  has  been  the  greatest  inflation 
makes  them,  of  course,  more  susceptible  to  the  process  of  deflation 
which  is  now  going  on.  Inferior  merinos,  suitable  for  the  Con- 
tinental trade,  have  declined  10  to  15  per  cent  this  week,  following 
upon  a  similar  fall  at  the  preceding  series.  The  percentage  decline 
in  crossbreds,  particularly  the  lower  sorts,  is  not  so  great  as  in 
merinos,  simply  because  the  advance  had  been  comparatively  slight. 

June  10,  1920 : 

At  a  time  when  the  machinery  of  the  world  is  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  consuming  at  its  pre-war  rate,  the  trade  is  faced  with 
very  large  supplies  of  wool,  the  full  weight  of  which  has  by  no 
means  yet  tested  this  market.  Sir  Arthur  Goldfinch  estimated 
that  offerings  in  this  countrj'  would  have  to  be  at  the  rate  of  225,- 
000  bales  per  month,  in  order  to  leave  about  500,000  bales  surplus 
stock   at   December   31st.     During   the  first   three   months   of  the 
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year  there  was  a  deficiency  in  sales  compared  with  the  pro^'am  of 
about  200,000  bales.  In  April  the  offerings  reached  the  required 
total  for  the  first  time,  and  April  also  marked  the  peak  iu  prices. 
Large  withdrawals  commenced  in  that  month  and  have  increased 
since,  culminating  in  the  somewhat  drastic  curtailment  of  the  present 
London  sales.  In  other  words,  sales  are  lagging  behind  the  Govern- 
ment program  so  much  that  at  the  present  rate  of  marketing  the 
surplus  of  wool  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  1,000,000  bales  or 
more,  instead  of  500,000  bales. 

July  8,  1920 : 

Nothing  has  happened  in  London  to  cause  users  of  tops  to  alter 
their  policy  of  keeping  out  of  the  market  as  much  as  possible.  The 
cancellation  of  orders,  chiefly  on  export  account,  continues  to  cause 
no  little  uneasiness.  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  come  into 
special  prominence  in  this  respect. 

July  22,  1920: 

Business  is  entirely  confined  to  small  lots  to  meet  pressing  needs, 
and  the  manner  in  which  concessions  are  granted  on  quoted  prices 
tends  to  emiahasize  the  lack  of  stability  in  values. 

August  12,  1920: 

Two  official  statements  explain  the  distribution  of  Australa- 
sian wool  since  the  armistice,  and  also  the  position  of  stocks  on 
June  30,  1920.  The  total  disposals  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  were  1,179,981  bales  (of  which  924,921)  were  Australian  and 
255,060  New  Zealand),  and  on  June  30th  the  unsold  wool  amounted 
to  2,905,554  bales.  It  is  also  announced  that  after  shipping  400,- 
000  bales  in  July  and  August,  there  will  remain  in  the  Colonies  1,270,- 
000  bales,  "which  will  be  shi^jped  very  slowly  thereafter  as  occasion 
requires."  These  figures  indicate  how  seriously  the  Government  dis- 
tribution program  has  been  upset  by  shipping  delays  and  the  falling 
off  in  the  world's  demand  for  wool.  It  was  contemplated  that  all 
Government  wool  should  be  finally  cleared  from  Australia  before 
September  30th,  and  from  New  Zealand  before  November  30th. 
In  November  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  program 
provided  for  an  average  monthly  distribution  of  285,000  bales, 
whereas  the  actual  distribution  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  has  averaged  only  196,663  bales  per  month.  The  June  30th 
surplus  of  2,905,554  bales  is  substantially  in  excess  of  a  full  season's 
clip,  whilst  there  are  abnormally  large  stocks  of  South  African  an(7 
South  American  wool.  That  is  the  position  broadly,  but  merinos 
and  fine  crossbreds  to  a  lesser  extent  call  for  separate  examination. 
A  comparison  between  the  June  30th  statement  and  previously  ])ub- 
lished  figures  relating  to  December  31,  1919,  indicates  that  about 
one-third  of  the  merino  stocks  have  been  sold  in  the  meantime  as 
against  one-quarter  of  the  crossbred  stocks.  The  June  30th  surplus 
comprised  about  38  per  cent  of  merinos  and  62  per  cent  of  cross- 
breds, whereas  the  last  Australasian  clip  was  made  up  of  54  per  cent 
of  merinos  and  46  per  cent  of  crossbreds. 
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September  9,  1920. 

The  spell  of  buying  appears  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  the 
market  is  easier.  The  situation  of  the  piece  trade  remains  prac- 
tically unchanged,  and  there  is  very  little  business  being  done.  The 
home  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 

September  23,  1920 : 

The  wool  textile  industry  is  almost  becalmed  by  a  trade  lull,  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  difficult  to  understand.  In  view  of  the  in- 
evitable price  adjustments  which  are  taking  place  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  reduce  stocks  to  a  minimum.  There  are  many  outstand- 
ing contracts  at  boom  prices  for  piece  goods  which  have  not  yet 
been  comj^leted,  but  big  weights  of  these  comparatively  dear  fabrics 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  new  busi- 
ness on  a  lower  price  basis. 

September  30,  1920 : 

The  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Australian  wool  sales  finds  the  mar- 
ket here  almost  stagnant.  Financial  restriction  is  still  a  dominant 
factor,  and  it  is  being  keenly  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 
The  absence  of  orders  is  being  reflected  in  the  amount  of  idle  ma- 
chinery and  the  full  consequences  of  heavy  cancellations  are  now 
being  felt. 

October  7,  1920 : 

The  London  wool  sales  closed  on  the  1st  October.  Of  the  87,000 
bales  offered  40,000  bales  were  sold.  As  compared  with  the  clos- 
ing rates  of  the  August-September  series,  merinos  superior  were  15 
per  cent  cheaper,  and  all  other  sorts  1.5  to  20  per  cent  cheaper,  cross- 
breds  fine  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper,  and  medium  and  coarses  ne- 
glected and  nominally  10  per  cent  cheaper. 

December  2,  1920 : 

The  whole  trade  is  being  brought  to  a  close  grip  with  the  prob- 
lem of  cancellations,  which  is  seriously  aggravated  by  the  pro- 
longed quietness  of  business  and  the  very  difficult  outlook.  The  es- 
sence of  the  situation  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  industry  is  available  in  the  primary  markets  at,  or  near  to, 
pre-war  prices,  and  in  the  coming  year  an  important  item  in  the  cost 
of  cloth  will  be  down  accordingly;  whereas  on  the  other  hand  the 
huge  stocks  of  finished  goods  in  the  warehouses  were  made  from 
wool  bought  at  the  boom  prices.  This  factor,  plus  general  financial 
restriction  throughout  the  world,  accounts  for  the  epidemic  of  can- 
cellations which  has  caused  so  much  difficulty. 

December  9,  1920 : 

Nobody  is  disposed  to  buy  wool,  tops,  or  yarns  so  near  the  end  of 
the  year  in  a  market  which  is  still  very  weak,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
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tion  of  any  movement  in  piece  goods.  Unemployment  is  becoming 
a  serious  problem  throughout  the  West  Riding.  There  are  thou- 
sands entirely  out  of  work,  and  many  thousands  employed  only 
20  to  24  hours  per  week, 

December  23,  1920 : 

There  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  industry  in  this  country. 
On  the  Continent,  users  appears  to  be  in  a  rather  better  position, 
because  they  are  less  hampered  by  stocks,  but  trade  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  raw  material  outlook,  however,  is  somewhat  more 
hopeful.  Users  have  bought  so  little  during  the  past  few  months 
that  actual  trade  stocks  are  light,  and  consequently  machinery  re" 
quirements  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  fall  in  raw  material  prices  has  now  brought  them 
down  to  somewhere  near  a  basis  on  which  operations  can  be 
conducted  with  more  confidence.  Reckoned  in  relation  to  the  prices 
of  other  commodities,  wool  values  for  all  descriptions  are  prob- 
ably lower  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  There  is  more  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  operators,  and  a  disposition  to  think  that  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  wool. 

Messrs.  H.  Dawson  &  Co.  are  quoted  as  saying:  The  huge  avail- 
able stocks,  which  constitute  the  great  "bogey"  in  the  situation,  are  all 
too  visible,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  it  is  certain  that  consumers  are 
very  lightly  stocked,  and  that  normal  working  supplies  in  the  mills 
are  at  a  minimum.  The  great  combing  establishments  are  idle  for 
want  of  raw  material,  and  most  consumers,  owing  to  falling  mar- 
kets, have  worked  down  their  supplies  to  the  smallest  possible  mar- 
gins. Although  the  basis  of  prices  may  be  lower  there  will  soon 
be  machinery  hunger  in  most  centers.  The  financial  strain  will  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  at  these  lower  prices  less  money  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  even  more  certain  that  as  retail  prices  decline 
confidence  in  buying  will  be  increased.  The  terrific  fall  in  values 
is  not  only  being  felt  at  the  consuming  end  of  the  trade,  but  growers 
are  beginning  to  be  seriously  disturbed.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  collective  efforts  of  a  drastic  character  are  being  made  in 
many  quarters  to  ease  the  situation. 

SHEEP    NUMBERS    DECLINE    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM, 

In  England  and  Wales,  where  a  uniform  number  of  sheep  has  been 
sustained  heretofore  with  surprising  success,  the  number  declined 
during  the  year  by  1,750,000,  the  total  being  13,380,000.  This  is  the 
smallest  total  ever  recorded  and  falls  5,340,000,  or  29  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  immediately  before  the  war. 

In  Scotland  the  total  of  6,345,809  is  64,230  less  than  the  number 
reported  in  1919. 

In  Ireland  the  total  of  3,588,892  is  75,547  larger  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.     The  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  23,314,671. 

The  figures  covering  the  flocks  for  a  period  of  years  in  millions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 
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1870-4  28.6* 

1875-9  28.4 

1880-4  25.3 

1885-9  25.8 

1890-4  27.6 


1895-9  26.6 

1900-4  25.9 

1905-9  26.3 

1910-14 25.4 

1915-19 23.7 


*  Three  ciphers  omitted. 

A  disturbing  feature  of  the  industrj'  is  the  verj'  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  during  the  vears  1914  to  1919 
when  the  number  dropped  from  9,800,000  to  8,600,000.  The  serious 
decrease  began  after  June,  1917,  the  number  declining  over  13  per 
cent  in  two  years.  The  three  factors  which  brought  about  the  present 
situation  are  said  to  be  special  economic  conditions,  control  of  prices, 
distribution  and  sale  by  the  Government,  and  extension  of  arable 
cultivation. 

GERMANY. 

For  the  first  time  at  least  since  1914  we  present  official  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  sheep  in  Germany.  They  cover  a  period 
of  thirty-nine  years  and  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  Sheep  in  Germany,  Yp:ars  1880  to  1919,  Inclusive. 


1880 20,933,000 

1885 18,070,000 

1890 15,270,000 

1895 11,966,000 

1900 9,693,000 

1905 7,854,000 

1910 6,564,000 

1912 6,803,217 


1913. 


5,520,837 


1914 6,471,468 

1915 5,073,478 

1916 4,979,128 

1917 4,953,772 

1918 5,346,684* 

1919 5,373,402** 


*  Without  Alsace-Lorraine. 
**  Without  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  territory  seceded  to  Poland. 

Au  official  estimate  shows  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
Germany  for  the  years  1918,  1920,  and  1921.  It  will  be  observed 
that  instead  of  fewer  sheep,  as  was  supposed  there  would  be, 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  both  lambs  and  sheep 
over  one  year  of  age.     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Official    Estimate    of    Number   of    Sheep   in  Germany,    Years   1918, 

1920,  AND  1921. 

1918.  1920.        1921. 

Total  sheep 5,791,382  6,241,726    7,021,342 

Sheep  under  one  year  of  age   2,126,593  2,014,401        2,642,370 

Sheep  over  one  year  of  age 3,664,869  4,227,325        4,378,972 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Dalgety's  Wool  Review  for  the  season  of  1919-1920  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  sheep  in  the  several  states  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  for  Australasia.  The  increase  of  sheep  population  predicted  a 
few  years  ago  by  some  Americaa  economists  has  not  taken  place. 
During  the  season  the  losses  from  drought  and  other  causes  were 
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heavy,  being  4,704,181  in  the  Commonwealth  and  1,596,937  for  New 
Zealand,  or  a  loss  of  6,301,118  sheep  in  the  year.  The  figures  for 
1920  are  almost  those  for  the  year  1912,  and  nearly  ten  million 
smaller  than  the  number  in  1911. 

Sheep  Returns. 


States. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

New  South  Wales 

37,381,874 

14,4'22,745 

16,633,746 

6,625,184 

6,697,950 

1,781,000 

39,018,928 
15,773,S'02 
18,220,985 
6,229,519 
7,161,402 
1,841,944 

37,455,330 

14,760,013 

15,812,425 

5,091,282 

6,454,957 

1,709,343 

33,713,901 

12,576,587 

15,245,508 

3,800,000 

5,501,000 

1,702,579 

33,009,033 

10,545,632 

16,107,225 

3,674,547 

4,831,727 

1,613,139 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    .... 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

83,542,499 
23,914,506 

88,246,680 
26,511,443 

81,283,350 
25,270,386 

72,539,575 
24,753,324 

69,781,303 
24,607,868 

Australasia 

107,457,005 

113,758,123 

106,553,736 

97,292,899 

94,389,171 

States. 

1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia     .... 
Tasmania 

36,287,000 
12,051,685 
23,129,919 
4,208,461 
4,471,941 
1,862,600 

39,842,518 
12,113,682 
21,786,600 
6,073,057 
4,418,402 
1,862,600 

39,436,118 
11 ,892,224 
20,248,580 
5,481,487 
4,593,458 
1,800,000 

45,032,022 

13,857,804 

20,387,838 

6,267,477 

5,408,583 

1,788,310 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

82,011,606 
24,465,526 

85,096,859 
24,798,763 

83,451,867 
23,750,153 

107,202,020 

92,742,034 
24,269,620 

Australasia 

106,477,132 

109,895,622 

117,011,654 

The  net  production  of  wool  for  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  in  bales  and  ^Dounds  for  the  last  three  seasons  has  been  as 
follows : 

Net  Production  and  Weight. 


1919-30. 

1918-19. 

1917-18. 

States. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Net 
Weight. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  .    .    . 
Western  Australia     . 
Tasmania 

Bales. 
940,190 
439,066 
324,130 
181,447 
122,378 
38,701 

founds. 

299,920,610 

132,158,866 

104,693,990 

58,244,487 

40,507,118 

11,532,898 

Bales. 
962,471 
426,135 
314,348 
169,618 
130,981 
37,363 

Pounds. 

306,209,901 

136,998,141 

101,060,738 

54,530,490 

42,109,081 

12,011,820 

Bales. 
899,625 
366,222 
333,356 
152,601 
119,456 
36,071 

Pounds. 

289,967,130 

118,040,675 

107,447,306 

49,186,354 

38,603,058 

11,626,404 

Commonwealth  .    .    . 
New  Zealand  .... 

2,045,912 
580,093 

647,057,969 
204,964,515 

2,030,916 
627,831 

652,920,171 
227,521,228 

1,907,331 
581,531 

614,770,927 
209,840,966 

Australasia 

2,626,005 

852,022,484 

2,658,747 

880,441,399 

2,488,862 

824,611,893 
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Crossbred  Versus  Merino. 

In  view  of  the  long  standing  demand  for  fine  wools  the  figures 
showing  their  production  in  the  country  noted  for  them  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  one  in  the  wool  manufacture.  Dalgety's  Review 
for  the  season  of  1919-1920  has  the  following  to  say  concerning 
crossbred  and  merino  wools: 

Ten  to  twelve  years  ago  a  strong  export  demand  set  in  for  sheep 
and  lambs  for  exjDort,  and  buyers  favored  crossbred  sheep  and 
lambs.  They  were  never  neglectful  of  prime,  large-framed  me- 
rinos in  sheep,  but  generally  crossbreds  were  preferred  in  the  lamb 
stage.  That  factor  led  to  crossbred  flocks  appearing  on  a  number  of 
pastoral  jjroperties  that  were  previously  noted  for  their  merino  wool 
clips.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  wool  growing  in  New  South 
Wales.  Side  by  side  with  that  change  in  the  flocks  on  many  pas- 
toral holdings,  was  the  subdivision  of  estates  and  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  small  to  large  flocks.  The  small  grower,  often  com- 
bining farming  with  sheep  raising,  inclined  rather  to  the  crossbred 
than  the  merino.  When  the  World  War  commenced,  and  crossbred 
wool  values  rose  nearly  to  the  equal  of  merino,  it  was  an  induce- 
ment to  growers  to  grow  crossbred  wool  for  the  actual  returns. 
Those  were  the  factors  that  led  to  the  original  change  and  the 
development  since.  Pastoral  conditions  were  too  adverse  during  the 
season  under  review  to  show  any  marked  increase  in  crossbred  or 
any  swing  back  to  the  merino.  The  closer  settlement  movement  is 
in  favor  of  the  increase  of  wool  of  crossbred  growth,  and  sheep 
losses  by  drought  would  affect  merino  flocks  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  crossbred;  consequently,  the  quantity  of  wool  dealt  with  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  coarser  qualities.  The  proportion  of  merino  ap- 
praised in  New  South  Wales  during  the  season  was  68.69  per  cent, 
and  crossbred  31.31  per  cent,  compared  to  70.38  per  cent  merino 
and  29.62  i:)er  cent  crossbred  in  the  pre^dous  statistical  year. 

There  is  evidence  that  growers  in  Queensland  are  realizing  that 
the  large-framed,  plain-bodied,  robust  merino  is  the  sheep  most 
adaptable  to  produce  a  maximum  return,  and  those  owners  who 
tried  crossbreds  in  the  western  districts  are  reverting  to  merinos. 

The  adverse  season  on  the  Darling  Downs,  where  crossbreds  are 
most  in  evidence,  has  resulted  in  inferior  clips  from  this  district,  and 
the  percentage  of  crossbred  to  merino  has  only  shown  a  slight  in- 
crease. The  trend  of  values  in  favor  of  fine  wools  will  further  in- 
fluence the  fashion  in  favor  of  merinos. 

In  North  Queensland  the  merino  still  reigns  supreme,  and  there 
seems  no  immediate  likelihood  of  the  crossbred  entering  into  seri- 
ous competition.  Conditions  are  eminently  suitable  for  the  merino 
sheep,  and  until  there  is  a  better  market  for  the  mutton,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  crossbred  is  not  likely  to  be  serioush'  considered  by 
the  North  Queensland  breeder,  esi^ecially  whilst  fine  wools  continue 
to  sell  at  so  satisfactory  a  figure. 
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Previous  Seasons'  Crossbred  Increase. 

In  February,  the  Central  Wool  Committee  issued  a  statistical 
summary,  covering  the  operations  of  the  wool  pool  during  the  1918- 
19  and  1917-18  seasons,  in  which  the  quantities  of  crossbred  and 
merino  were  compared.  For  instance,  in  1918-19  the  crossbred 
wools  received  by  the  pool  increased  by  107,241  bales,  or  16.98 
per  cent  over  the  quantity  delivered  in  1917-18.  The  production  in 
1918-19  was  115,860  bales,  or  6.06  per  cent  greater  than  the  pre- 
vious season.  In  1917-18  merino  wool  constituted  66.93  per  cent  of 
the  total  clip,  and  crossbred  wool  the  remaining  33.07  per  cent.  In 
1918-19  the  merino  production  fell  to  63.53  per  cent  and  crossbred 
corresiDondingly  rose  to  36.47  per  cent.  Of  the  total  quantity  dealt 
with  in  1918-19,  namely,  2,025,475  bales,  1,286,760  bales  were  me- 
rino and  738,715  crossbred.  The  merino  and  crossbred  were  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

Combing. 

Per  cent. 

Merino 78.46 

Crossbred 73.95 

On  June  30,  1920,  there  remained  in  the  Commonwealth  1,161,- 
823  bales  of  wool  of  the  British  Imperial  Government's  purchase, 
comprising  the  following: 

Merino.  Crossbred.  Totals. 

Greasy 320,815  489,411  760,226 

Scoured 177,431  224,166  401,597 


Clothing. 

Carbonizing. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

12.65 

8.89 

11.12 

14.93 

498,246  663,577        1,161,823 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  quantities,  totalling 
341,184  bales,  were  in  transit  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Antwerp,  and  Dunkirk: 

Merino.  Crossbred.  Totals. 

Greasy 186,544  102,312  288,856 

Scoured 33,094  19,234  52,328 


219,638  121,546  341,184 

For  the  season  of  1919-1920  Dalgety  gives  the  following  statistics 
showing  the  number  of  bales  of  merino  and  crossbred  wools  which 
came  into  the  various  Australasian  markets : 
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Australasian  Wool  Tkauk  Statistics,  Season  1919-20. 
Merino  and  Crossbred. 


Description. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne.* 

Geelong. 

Adelaide. 

West 
Australia. 

Merino    .... 

Crossbred  and 
all  Strong  wool 
breeds  .... 

Bales. 
516,975 

227,195 

i 

69 
31 

Bales. 
158,814 

290,389 

35 
65 

Bales. 
55,427 

103,087 

35 
65 

Bales. 
191,797 

21,9.'i7 

i 

90 
10 

Bales. 

108,689 

13,652 

89 
11 

744,170 

449,203 

158,514 

213,754 

122,341 

Description. 

Brisbane. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

Total  1919-20. 

Merino    .... 

Crossbred  and 
all  Strong  wool 
breeds  .... 

Bales. 
309,365 

10,557 

97 
3 

Bales. 
11,422 

26,586 

30 
70 

Bales. 
12,775 

567,318 

2 
98 

Bales. 
1,365,264 

1,260,741 

52 

48 

319,922 

38,008 

580,093 

2,626,005 

*  Including  Ballarat  and  Albury. 


Average  Weight  of  Austndasian  Bales. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  average  net  weight  of  Australasian 
bales  as  given  by  Dalgetijs  Review  was : 


Average 
Net  Weight. 
I'ounils 
Seasons.  per  Bale. 

1919-1920 324.4 

1918-1919 331.1 

1917-1918 331.3 

1916-1917 327.3 

1915-1916 322.7 

1914-1915 329.1 

1913-1914 327.2 


Average 
Net  Weight. 
Pounds 
Seasons.  per  Bale. 

1912-1913 321.2 

1911-1912 331.2 

1910-1911 332.1 

1909-1910 335.5 

1908-1909 330.6 

1907-1908 333.7 

1906-1907 .  339.7 


Record  Prices  Made. 
Some  of  the  wools  acquired  for  the  British  Government  at  the 
flat  rate  of  15>^d.  per  pound  greasy,  and  sold  to  the  order  of  the  De- 
partment of  Raw  Materials  during  the  season  under  review  at 
auction  in  London,  not  only  far  exceeded  previous  record  prices 
of  recent  times,  but  superseded  the  highest  price  ever  previously 
paid  for  Australian  grown  wool.  Prior  to  the  1919-20  season  124d. 
was  the  record  price  for  Australian  fleece;  obtained  for  a  one-bale 
lot  of  MacArthur's  washed  wool  in  London  on  August  18,  1821. 
That  was  superseded  at  the  March  London  series  by  a  2C-bale  lot  of 
Victorian  scoured  super  combing,  which  realized  136d.  per  pound. 
The  absolute  record  prices  for  Australian  grown  merino  fleece  now 
stand  as  follows: 
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Description. 

Sold  in  London. 

Price. 

Scoured 

March,        1920 

136d. 

Waslied 

August,       1821 

124d. 

Greasy 

February,  1920 

109d. 

Huge  Quantities  Contracted  for  by  British  Government. 

In  the  midst  of  the  World  War,  when  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  get  enough  ships  to  transport  wool  from  the  great  producing 
countries,  the  British  Government  in  December,  1916,  agreed  with 
the  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  purchase  all  the 
wool  then  remaining  in  first  hands  and  all  wool  to  be  shorn  up  to 
June,  1917,  the  price  being  fixed  at  55  per  cent  above  the  level  of 
1913-14  prices.  In  1917  an  extension  of  the  contract  was  arranged 
for  another  year,  and  in  1918  contracts  were  made  for  the  purchase 
of  their  entire  wool  clips  for  the  duration  of  the  war  period  and 
one  entire  wool  year  thereafter,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
all  wools  ajDpraised  up  to  June  30,  1920.  The  price  was  to  apply 
to  wool  used  by  the  British  Government  and  .for  allied  military  pur- 
poses, but  it  was  agreed  that  half  the  profits  on  sales  of  surplus  wool 
should  be  turned  over  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Dominion 
Governments  for  the  benefit  of  the  wool  growers.  Dalgety's  Beview 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  acquisition  under  the  contracts  covering 
three  and  a  half  years,  as  follows : 

Quantities  and  Descriptions  Valued. 

The  quantity  of  greasy  and  scoured  and  the  flat  rate  value 
were  as  follows  : 

Season. 
1919-20. 

Greasy  

Scoured  

Totals 

1918-19. 

Greasy 

Scoured  

Totals 

1917-18. 

Greasy 

Scoured  

Totals 

1916-17. 

Greasy 

Scoured  

Totals 

Totals : 

Greasy  

Scoured  

Grand  Totals 


Bales. 

Pounds. 

Value  — 
Flat  Rate. 

£ 

1,710,873 
288,708 

579,709,881 
67,343,411 

37,439,564 
8,698,524 

1,999,581 

647,052,792 

46,138,088 

1,759,031 
223,516 

599,438,446 
52,659,353 

38,713,733 
6,801,833 

1,982,547 

652,097,799 

45,515,566 

1,672,448 
201,924 

569,612,721 
47,840,301 

36,787,488 
6,114,789 

1,874,372 

616,953,022 

42,902,277 

982,802 
145,910 

323,752,519 
34,307,991 

20,909,017 
4,431,448 

1,128,712 

358,060,510 

25,340,465 

6,125,154 
860,058 

2,072,513,067 
201,651,066 

133,849,802 
26,046,594 

6,985,212 

2,274,164,123 

159,896,396 
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Stocks  of  Acquired  Wool. 

At  the  close  of  the  1919-20  statistical  wool  year  the  unshipped  wool 
in  the  Commonwealth  acquired  for  the  Imperial  authorities  totalled 
1,161,823  bales.  There  was  very  little  remaining  of  the  1917-18 
season's  production,  and  what  there  was  consisted  of  crossbred,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  1918-19  season's  clip,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  crossbred.     The  quantities  compare  as  follows: 

Season  1919-1920. 

Merino.  Crossbred.  Total. 

Greasv 312,191  344,861  (557,052 

Scoured 176,322  156,552  332,874 

488,513  501,413  989,926 

Season  1918-1919. 

Greasy 8.624  87,168  95,792 

Scoured 1,109  67,476  68,585 

9,733  154,644  164,377 

Season  1917-1918. 

Greasy 7,382  7,382 

Scoured 138  138 

NiL  7,520  7,520 

Summary. 

Greasy 320,815  439,411  760,226 

Scoured 177,431  224,166  401,597 

498,246  663,577         1,161,823 


Total  A77iounts  Receioed. 

The  following  statement  sets  oat  the  amounts  received  from 
the  Imperial  Grovernmeut  and  other  sources  for  payment  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  wool  and  sheepskins  under  the  contracts: 

Season  1916-1917 £27.087,r>16  8  10 

1917-1918 46,033,276  13  11 

1918-1919 49,848.968  8  3 

1919-1920 .50,926,297  IS  3 

Total £173,896,057       9       3 

The  decision  of  the  British  Government  to  terminate  its  contract 
on  June  30,  1920,  caused  much  discussion  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  great  amount  of  surplus  wool  in  Australia  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  new 
clip.  An  Australian  wool  council  composed  of  wool  growers  and 
selling  brokers  was  formed  early  in  the  year  and  a  scheme  was  for- 
mulated to  control  the  clip  of  1920-1921,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
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growers  and  rejected  by  them,  it  requiring  a  three-fourths'  vote  to 
put  it  into  effect.  Prime  Minister  Hughes  presented  a  scheme  of 
his  own  by  which  the  export  of  1920-21  wool  was  to  be  prohibited 
until  October  1,  1920;  public  auctions  of  wool  in  Australia  (new 
clip  only)  to  be  resumed  after  October  1,  1920;  and  auctions  of 
Australian  wool  in  London  to  be  suspended  from  October  1,  1920, 
to  May  1,  1921. 

Nothing  came  of  this  grotesque  proposal,  but  the  program  of  get- 
ting the  Australian  wools  to  market  and  into  consumption  having 
faited,  the  Australian  Government  came  forward  with  a  proposal, 
consisting  of  tw^o  parts,  which,  as  stated  by  Sir  Arthur  Goldfinch, 
Director  of  Raw  Materials,  was: 

The  British  Australian  Wool  Realization  Commission. 

(1st)  The  Australians  ask  that  the  Government  shall  hand  over 
to  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  half  of  the  surplus  assets 
of  their  section  of  the  Wool  Purchase  Account,  consisting  of  about 
900,000  bales  of  wool  and  a  number  of  million  pounds  sterling  which 
are  their  half  of  the  cash  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of  that  account. 
They  propose  to  capitalize  these  assets  at  £25,000,000,  and  to  form 
therewith  a  co-operative  association,  of  which  the  proprietors  will 
be  the  entire  sheejD  farming  community  of  Australia,  the  holding  of 
each  farmer  being  pro  rata  to  the  value  of  the  wool  sold  by  him  to 
the  Imperial  Government  during  the  past  four  years. 

(2nd)  They  propose  that  the  British  Government  shall  hand 
over  to  the  Association  so  foniied  for  sale  on  agency  terms  the 
British  half  of  the  carry-over  of  Australian  wool,  which  will  also 
be  about  900,000  bales. 

In  explanation  of  the  scheme.  Sir  Arthur  Goldfinch  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  proposals  contain  absolutely  noth- 
ing which  aft'ects  the  normal  course  of  business  in  either  the  Aiis- 
tralian  or  the  British  wool  markets.  The  new  clip,  now  coming 
forward  in  normal  quantities,  will  in  no  way  be  subject  to  the  As- 
sociation, so  that  from  Australia  equally  with  all  other  wool  pro- 
ducing countries  the  flow  of  wool  into  England  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue  to  the  full  extent  of  the  requirements  of 
the  industry  and  the  desire  and  ability  of  the  trade  to  purchase  the 
wool.  No  restriction  and  no  preference  of  any  kind  are  asked  for 
by   Australia.     .     .     . 

The  proposed  arrangements  only  tie  up  in  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sociation the  caiTy-over  of  Australian  wool  of  the  old  clips,  which 
must  be  regarded  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  supply  over  and  above 
the  normal.  The  new  Association  is  to  be  called  the  British  Aus- 
tralian Wool  Realization  Association,  and  its  main  object  is  the 
realization  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  old  clip  wool. 

The  appointment  of  thoroughly  qualified  and  responsible  men  of 
business  as  directors,  whose  nomination  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  British  Government,  will  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Association  will  be  conducted  in  a  moderate  and  reason- 
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able  spirit.  Anj'thing  in  the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  hold  up  wool 
at  unnaturally  high  prices  is  quite  outside  the  desires  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Association,  and  would  in  anj'  case  be  defeated  by  market 
conditions  if  it  were  tried. 

This  plan  was  approved  by  the  British  Government  and  a  similar 
agreement  is  likely  to  be  made  with  the  South  African  wool  growers. 
It  is  believed  that  the  New  Zealand  surplus  wools  will  also  come 
under  the  same  control. 

The  British  members  of  the  Committee  are  Sir  Arthur  Goldfineh, 
Director  General  of  Raw  Materials,  chairman  and  governing  director ; 
Sir  J.  Ferguson,  joint  general  manager,  Lloyds  Bank,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cooper,  Director  Raw  Materials,  Finance;  Mr.  F.  Willey,  of  Messrs. 
F.  Willey  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Davison,  of  Messrs.  Dalgety 
&  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Melbourne  board  is  made  up  as  follows : — Sir  J.  M.  Higgins, 
chairman  and  governing  director;  Mr.  W.  S.  Fraser,  Mr.  W.  A.  Gib- 
son, Mr.  J.  Mackay,  Mr.  C.  R.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  W.  Riggall. 

There  will  be  a  consultative  committee  in  Australia,  constituted  as 
follows:— Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Sir  H.  Y.  Braddon,  Mr.  J.  M.  Niall,  and 
Mr.  J.  Kidd.  There  will  also  be  an  Australian  advisory  council  of 
eighteen  members  from  all  Australian  states. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  have  undertaken,  on  behalf  of  the 
wool  growers  and  of  the  Association,  that  the  carry-over  wool  shall 
be  sold  as  promptly  as  market  conditions  will  permit.  They  have 
further  undertaken  that  the  operations  of  the  Association  shall  be 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  British 
consumer  and  to  the  maintenance  and,  if  i^ossible,  the  increase  of 
existing  trade  relations  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  wool  and  wool  products. 

On  the  contrary'.  Sir  John  Higgins,  addressing  a  recent  Melbourne 
wool  conference,  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "Under  the  scheme  the 
Association  will  obtain  control  of  all  Australian  earrj^-over  wool, 
and  as  it  is  composed  solely  of  Australian  wool  producers,  they  will 
have  the  management  of  the  sale  of  their  own  commodity,  and  can 
market  it  in  conjunction  with  the  current  clip  as  may  be  deemed 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned."  A  Sydney  wool  author- 
ity, representing  the  growers'  point  of  view,  indicates  what  it  is 
intended  will  be  done.  He  wrote:  "If  wool  prices  are  to  be  kept 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  and  a  slump  avoided,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
keeping  as  much  wool  as  possible  in  Australia,  and  doling  it  out 
to  buyers  in  quantities  in  keeping  with  their  capacity  to  operate. 
This  in  itself  should  stop  any  indiscriminate  shipping.  Growers 
have  it  in  their  hands  to  render  this  regulation  of  operations  effective, 
and  it  was  never  more  necessary'  than  it  is  at  present  to  use  it  wisely. 
Those  who  hold  their  wool  for  sale  locally  strengthen  the  growers' 
position ;  those  who  ship  strike  a  blow  at  it.  Thus,  from  reasons 
of  present  sound  economy  and  future  prospects,  it  is  desirable  to 
add  as  little  as  possible  to  the  London  accumulation  of  unsold  wool." 

Wool  Consumed  in  Australia. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  some  years  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion in  Australasia  of  wools  grown  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
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Zealand.  In  1907  a  Bounties  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Av;stralia  endeavored  to  foster  the  production  of  tops  for 
export.  Under  that  law  the  following  sums  of  monej'  were  paid  in 
bounties  while  it  was  in  force : 


Year. 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 


£ 

32f) 
4,933 
8,522 


1911-12  16,898 


Year.  £ 

1912-13  13,601 

1913-U 12,706 

1914-15 7,727 

1915-16 5,828 


The  quantities  of  wool  on  which  the  bounties  were  paid  were  as 
follows : 


Year.  Pounds. 

1908-09 .52,085 

1909-10 789,216 

1910-11 1,363,555 

1911-12 3,122,244 


Year.  Pounds. 

1912-13 3,134,614 

1913-14 3,068,170 

1914-15 3,635,811 

1915-16 2,824,436 


The  quantities  of  greasy  wool  used  in  the  factories  of  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  Commonwealth  from  1912  to  1917  inclusive  were 
as  follows : 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

1918. 

New  South  Wales    .... 

Pounds. 
6,566,988 
8,663,460 
304,091 
995,164 
1,172,000 

Poundn. 
6,467,800 

11,052,250 

358,504 

1,065,130 

1,244,844 

Pounda. 

•4,173,576 

13,042,250 

377,538 

1,065,130 

1,217,780 

Pounds. 
*4,173,576 

7,215,380 
356,553 
389,700 

1,141,200 

13,276,409 

Pounds. 

2,484,446 

6,978,300 

406,829 

645,000 

1,105,000 

11,619,572 

Pounds. 

2,420,000 

5,536,483 
583,892 
710,000 

1,331,375 

Queensland     

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Comnoonwealth 

17,697,703 

20,188,528 

19,876,274 

10,331,375 

*  Year  ended  June  30, 1915. 


In  addition  to  the  quantities  given  for  locally  used  tops,  tops 
were  manufactured  and  exported  by  mills  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  follows  : 

Year.  Pounds. 

1916-17 4,869,452 

1917-18 4,571,357 

Tops  in  Australia. 

The  purchases  of  wool  by  various  companies  engaged  in  the 
combing  of  tops  for  export,  controlled  by  the  Central  Wool  Com- 
mittee, under  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth  Government,  dur- 
ing the  season,  amounted  to  10,505,744  pounds  of  raw  wool,  the  ap- 
praised value  of  which  was  £1,030,057,  averaging  23.29d.  per  pound 
(greasy). 

The  output  of  tops  for  export  in  Australia  during  1919  was  4,- 
099,173  pounds,  which  were  sent  to  the  following  destinations: — 


Bales. 

Pounds. 

16,821 

6,026,967 

20,692 

7,264,370 

18,821 

6,421,039 

25,238 

8,705,739 
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United  Kingdom,  177,908  pounds;  Sweden,  11,403  pounds;  Noinvay, 
11,224  pounds;  America,  731,868  pounds;  and  Japan,  3,166,770 
pounds. 

Quantity  Secured  by  Mills  in  New  Zealand. 

The  quantity  of  wool  secured  by  woolen  mills  in  New  Zealand 
out  of  the  pool  during  each  season  of  the  acquisition  period  was  as 
follows : 

1916-17  

1917-18  

1918-19  

1919-20  

An  Illusory  Manufacturing  Scheme. 

Even  before  the  unexi^ected  and  sudden  break  in  commodity 
prices,  which  affected  wool  values  greatly,  hit  the  Australian  mar- 
kets, a  project  for  converting  the  whole  of  the  Australian  wool 
clip  into  wool  manufactiu-es  was  launched  in  March,  1920,  by  Mr. 
Stirling  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Industr3^  It  was  not  proposed  to  invite  or  induce  the  thousand 
and  one  specialists  in  wool  manufacture,  who  consume  Australian 
wool,  to  open  mills  in  the  Commonwealth  and  cater  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wool  users  of  the  world,  but  the  proposal  was  for 
growers  to  subscribe  capital,  and  become  joint  owners  and  direc- 
tors in  existing  wool  mills.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  was  that 
it  would  give  them  security  and  insurance  against  the  evil  effects 
of  drought.  A  fair  start  was  to  be  made  by  the  manufacture  of  a 
third  of  the  wool  production,  and  the  complete  objective  reached  in 
10  or  15  years.  The  only  limit  to  the  exj^ansion  would  be  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  grown.  It  was  stated  that  a  leading  woolen  manufac- 
turer supplied  him  with  data  which  indicated  that  to  treat  200,000,- 
000  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  or  one-third  of  the  total  Australian 
clip,  and  turn  it  into  piece  goods,  cloth,  flannel,  and  blankets 
would  require  a  capital  of  £13,850,000,  of  which  ten  millions  would 
be  needed  for  plant,  and  that  as  approximately  80,000  growers  sup- 
ply wool  to  the  Central  Wool  Committees,  £200  from  each  of  them 
would  amount  to  £16,000,000.  Commenting  on  this  proposal  Dal- 
gety's  Review  said : 

But  the  80,000  are  not  subscribing  the  capital;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  very  large  proportion  could  even  if  they  would.  The  wool 
manufaeturing  industry,  like  all  other  industries,  can  only  exj^and 
on  proper  business  lines,  bj^  wool  manufacturers,  not  wool  growers. 
Specialization  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  wool  industry. 
Growers  become  expert  in  sheep  breeding  and  the  management  of 
their  properties;  not  in  wool  manufacturing.  An  almost  infinite 
variety  of  fabric  is  woven  from  wool.  Wool  from  exexy  breed  and 
variety  of  sheep,  and  wool  from  all  parts  of  the  sheep  is  put  to  some 
special  use  by  those  who  make  a  special  study  of  some  branch  of  it. 
The  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  so  intricate  and  various  that 
only  experts  can  successfully  cope  with  one  or  two  branches  of  it. 
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Any  attempted  development  on  chimerical  lines  is  sure  to  lead  to 
failure  and  loss. 

It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  Australian  woolen  mills  to 
manufacture  certain  classes  of  material  beyond  domestic  require- 
ments ;  but  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  has  yet  to  be  gained 
before  the  daintier  fabrics  can  be  produced  to  cater  for  the  Aus- 
tralian demand,  even  though  supported  by  a  heavy  tariff.  When 
it  comes  to  exporting  Australian  textiles,  they  have  to  go  on  to 
the  world's  markets  in  competition  with  fabrics  that  are  manufac- 
tured under  industrial  conditions  not  influenced  by  basic  wages  and 
federal  or  state  industrial  arbitration  court  awards;  then  expe- 
rience will  be  gained  that  will  test  the  chimerical  scheme  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Commerce  and  Industry  Bureau.  Such  a 
prospective  market  for  Australian  textiles  would  also  have  to  com- 
pete in  price  against  similar  goods  produced  in  Germany,  where  the 
operatives  work  more  hours  per  week  than  Australians  and  at  lower 
wages;  or  the  Japanese,  who  have  better  machinery  than  many 
English  mills,  and  have  a  working  week  of  60  hours,  at  an  average 
of  14s.  per  week  wage.  These  older  textile  countries,  with  each 
class  of  goods  specialized  to  a  fine  art,  have  expert  designers,  and 
a  better  suj^ply  and  greater  variety  of  dyes.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
hibit all  wool  textiles  from  coming  into  the  Commonwealth;  and 
to  restrict  consumers  to  Australian  made  articles.  In  that  case, 
from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  clip  would  be  consumed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. To  suppose  that  the  other  90  per  cent  can  be  manufac- 
tured within  the  next  10  to  15  years,  per  the  medium  of  the  scheme 
propounded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  profitably  sold  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets, is  mere  moonshine.  The  Australian  woolen  trade  is  expand- 
ing and  will  be  developed  considerably,  but  it  can  only  be  done  on 
strictly'  business  lines  by  manufacturers  who  stand  to  gain  or  lose 
by  their  enterprise. 

AFRICA. 

The   Number   of   Sheep  and   Goats   in   the   Union   of   South  Africa 

AS  OF  March  31;  1919. 


Flocks. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Province. 

Woolled. 

Crossbred 
and  Others. 

Angora. 

Others. 

Total. 

Cape 

Transvaal     .   . 

Orange   Free 

State  .... 

Natal 

134,901 
45,238 

25,161 
38,931 

14,603,003 
3,641,326 

8,661,230 
1,713,043 

4,008,2T3 
680,684 

410,716 
383,028 

2,350,361 

08,627 

114,151 
49,395 

3,999,263 
1,109,398 

100,235 
1,024,863 

24,960,900 
5,500,035 

9,286,3.S2 
3,170,329 

Total    for    the 
Union    .   .   . 

244,231 

28,618,602 

5,482,701 

2,582,634 

6,233,759 

42,917,596 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  wool  from  South  Africa 
for  a  series  of  years  and  the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent : 
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Exports    of    South    African    Wool   ix   the   Grease   to   Chief   Purchasing 
Countries,  Years  1913  to  1919,  Inclusive. 


Coantries. 

1913. 

1914. 

191S. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

United  Kingdom, 
Belgium     .... 

96,028,737 

20,695,225 

4,898,212 

61,123,713 

88,725,601 

10,717,60:< 

1,969,741 

39,602,452 

133,803,833 

107,537,602 

23,313,704 

35,809,838 

96,462,203 

12,662,059 

9,588,452 

59,800 

261,682 

Germany  .... 

32,876 

309,150 

16,256 

52,091,137 

39,415 

*  83,196 
48,235,842 

632,917 

39,'367,475 
76,530,988 

4,149,416 

1,528,199 

30,S78,226 

70,980,978 

334,365 

958,322 

43,002 

39,800,648 

71,502,522 

573,943 

Italy 

924,852 

United  States  .  . 
All  other  .  . 

221 ,522 
5,094 

1,229,133 
15,037 

Totol  .... 

183,897,356 

142,259,567 

186,253,252 

155,896,055 

139,844,884 

143,942,704 

231,591,151 

In  his  report  General  Enslin  holds  out  the  hope  that  there  are 
portions  of  South  Africa  which  can  hold  increased  sheep  numbers 
if  they  are  stocked  and  developed  as  such.    He  ^vTote : 

There  are  still  large  portions  of  South  Africa  such  as  Bechuana- 
land,  Western  Transvaal,  North  Western  Cape,  and  what  was  known 
as  German  West  Africa  which,  being  eminently  suited  for  merino 
sheep,  require  stocking,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  stocked  in  the  near 
future.  Furthermore,  large  portions  of  the  plateaus  in  German  East 
and  British  East  are  suitable  for  sheei?  raising,  and  would,  when 
properly  settled  and  developed,  carry  as  many  sheep  per  square  mile, 
on  their  rich  and  well-watered  pastures,  as  Australia  and  other 
countries. 

General  Enslin  learned  from  his  investigations  among  manufact- 
urers of  woolens  and  worsteds  in  England  and  the  United  States  that 
the  defects  in  South  African  wool  generally  complained  of  are:  (1) 
The  wool  is  in  many  eases  too  short  for  combing  purposes,  owing 
chiefly  to  6,  8,  and  10  months'  shearing;  (2)  the  wool  is  not  properly 
classed,  short  wool  being  mixed  with  long  and  coarse  and  colored 
with  merino;  (3)  clips  are  irregular  in  length  and  quality;  (4)  the 
wool  is  somewhat  tender  and  consequently,  when  combed,  yields  too 
much  noil;  (5)  the  bales  are  often  improperly  packed;  (6)  the  yields 
of  clean  wool  from  clips  are  very  poor  on  account  of  the  wool  being 
too  greasy  (yolky)  and  containing  too  much  dirt.  To  remedy  these 
defects,  General  Enslin  is  endeavoring  to  impress  South  African 
farmers  with  the  importance  of  proper  standardization,  grading,  and 
inspection  of  their  wool. 

Noting  the  progress  made  in  improving  the  flocks  of  South  Africa 
by  the  importation  of  high  class  merino  stock  from  Australia, 
Dalgety's  Review  for  1919-1920  says: 

South  Africa  continues  to  develop  as  a  merino  wool  growing 
country,  and  Australia  no  longer  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  merino 
wool  growing  country  of  the  world.  Signs  of  change  could  be  ob- 
serv^ed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  South  African  war.  The  Aus- 
tralian standard  of  sheep  breeding  and  wool  growing  was  introduced 
in  South  Afi'ica.  Its  advantages  were  apparent,  and  results  justified 
growers  in  pursuing  the  improved  methods.  At  about  the  same  time 
Australian  sheep  breeders  began  to  cater  for  the  mutton  and  lamb 
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ex])ort  trade.  Where  merino  flocks  formerly  roamed  the  pastures, 
crossbreds  began  to  a]")]")ear.  They-  suited  exporters  much  better  than 
the  merino,  especially  the  small-framed  merino  of  the  Vermont  type, 
such  as  was  largely  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Crossbred  lambs  par- 
ticularly found  favor  with  export  buyers ;  consequently,  merino  flocks, 
near  to  fat  stock  markets  or  meat  works,  began  to  diminish  in  size 
and  importance.  A  larger  proportion  of  croFsbred  wool  was  grown, 
and  the  tendency  increased,  particularly  in  New  South  Wales.  An- 
other factor  of  late  was  the  demand  and  high  price  for  ei'ossbred 
wool  during  the  great  World  War.  While  these  crossbred  tendencies 
are  being  pursued  in  Australia  the  South  African  flockmasters  are 
breeding  up  their  studs  and  flocks  with  a  steady  stream  of  the  high- 
est class  merino  rams  from  the  Commonwealth.  Merino  wool  grown 
in  South  Africa  is  taking  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  through  American  and  Japanese 
users  largely  availing  themselves  of  supplies  during  the  last  three  to 
four  years,  the  quality  of  South  African  merino  is  appreciated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  the  ease  prior  to  the  war.  All  the  factors 
tending  to  advance  South  African  merino-grown  wool  have  been  in 
evidence  of  late,  and  it  behooves  growers  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
consider  the  position.  The  South  American  flocks  are  mainly  of  the 
crossbred  and  other  coarse  quality  type.  Such  wools  are  more  likely 
to  i^reponderate  than  merino.  Whenever,  therefore,  merino  sheep 
for  mutton  can  be  grown  equally  as  profitably  as  crossbred,  it  should 
have  pride  of  place,  because  merino  wool  promises  to  be  of  greater 
value  and  give  more  profitable  results.  Pastoral  conditions  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  experienced  in  Australia.  There  was 
a  severe  drought  in  South  Africa  last  year.  It  was  described  in 
November  as  the  worst  that  had  been  experienced  for  50  years,  and 
was  general  throughout  the  Union,  except  on  the  coastal  belt. 

Founding  Strains  xvith  Australian  Studs.    ' 

South  African  sheep  breeders  who  secured  stud  merinos  from  Aus- 
tralia a  few  years  ago  have  now  evolved  strains  of  their  own  that  are 
no  longer  put  forward  as  imported  types,  whether  from  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  or  Tasmania.  Mr.  C.  Mallinson, 
formerly  principal  sheep  and  wool  expert,  said  at  a  meeting  of  the 
South  African  Breeders'  Association  at  the  Bloemf ontein  Show : — 
"If  sheep  are  bred  to  South  African  standard  at  any  one  farm,  and 
that  strain  becomes  known,  then  it  should  be  known  by  the  name  of 
that  farm  as  a  particular  strain  of  South  African  merino.  I  have 
seen  sheep  at  this  show,  not  one,  but  dozens,  as  good  as  any  exhibited 
at  the  shows  at  Sydney."  Thus,  there  are  breeders  there  apparently 
equal  to  many  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  the  purchases  made 
during  the  season  under  review  they  intend  securing  stud  sheep  from 
Av^stralia  that  will  found  flocks  eqv;al  to  our  best.  The  South 
African  Minister  for  Agriculture  arranged  for  the  principal  Govern- 
ment sheep  and  wool  expert  to  visit  Australia  jirior  to  this  year's 
annual  stud  sheep  sales  in  Sydney,  to  investigate  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  here.  He  was  instructed  to  purchase  sheep  for  the  Union 
Government,  and  also  to  purchase  sheep  for  South  African  breeders. 
Included  in  his  purchases  was  the  South  Australian  stud  merino  ram. 
Fealty,  for  4000  guineas.     The  highest  priced  N.S.W.  merino  ram, 
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Bonnie  Charlie,  sold  for  3600  guineas  during  this  year,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  South  African  breeders.  The  Haddon  Rig  stud  ram, 
Prince  C'liarming,  at  2000  guineas,  with  five  two-tooth  ewes,  went  to 
South  Africa.  Another  Haddon  Rig  stud  ram.  Royal  Dandie,  at 
1500  guineas,  and  140  stud  ewes  were  purchased  by  the  South 
African  Government  exj^ert.  Such  and  similar  purchases  must  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of  merino  wool  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  districts  in  the  Union  where  the  finest  quality  of 
merino  is  grown.  As  high  as  SSVad.  pei>  pound  was  secured  for  the 
top  line  of  a  Graafe  Reinet  clip  in  the  grease  in  November  last 
(meaning  November,  1919).  The  average  price  for  117  bales  was 
62V2d. ;  this  was  a  South  African  record  for  the  hogget  wool  at 
85%d.  as  well  as  for  the  whole  clip  of  62%d.  per  pound. 

Particulars  of  the  Record  Clip. 
A  Port  Elizabeth  wool  expert,  writing  on  the  record  clip  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing,  said : — "The  get-up  and  classification  of  the  clip, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  buyers,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  wool  was  sound,  of  extra  length,  and  superfine  in 
quality.  Mr.  Minnaar  is  to  be  highly  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced such  a  splendid  clii?."  T^ollowing  upon  that,  a  Wool  Record 
(Bradford)  writer  says  he  has  before  him  samj^les  of  Grassdale 
wool  shorn  in  1918,  and  if  the  clip  sold  last  November  was  anything 
like  the  previous  one,  it  must  have  presented  a  picture  which  has 
never  before  been  seen  at  any  selling  center  in  South  Africa.  The 
fleece  of  the  ram  called  Perfection  weighed  291/2  pounds,  though  only 
of  ten  months'  growth,  the  ram  himself  being  sold  for  £1250.  This 
wool  is  not  more  than  super  60's  quality,  but  it  is  really  typical  of 
its  kind,  the  staple  being  four  inches  long,  and  the  crimp  quite  dis- 
tinct from  root  to  tip.  Even  the  belly  wool  is  almost  as  good  in 
quality  as  other  i^arts  of  the  fleece,  the  length  being  fully  two  inches. 
The  twelve  months'  fleece  from  another  ram  called  ]\Iarmion  II 
weighed  28V^  pounds.  The  shoulder  wool  is  nearly  four  inches  long, 
and  the  wool  from  the  sides  is  quite  as  good  in  quality,  while  the 
britch,  which  is  four  inches  long,  would  produce  a  Bradford  60's 
warp  top. 

CHINA. 

From  the  American  Consul  General  at  Tientsin,  we  have  received 
through  the  Consular  Service  the  subjoined  interesting  report  on 
wool  and  sheep  in  China. 

China  wools  are  divided  into  three  distinct  grades,  known  to  the 
trade  as  strictly  combing,  semi-combing,  and  filling  wools.  Hsining 
and  Szechuen  wools  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  strictly  combing  and 
semi-combing  wools.  Mongolians,  Hatta,  Woosie,  Ball,  Kinchow, 
Liangchow,  Hsihtsui,  Shansi,  Kalgan,  and  Manchurian  make  up  the 
greater  portion  of  the  filling  wools.  Practically  every  province  north 
and  east  of  the  Yangtsze  River  produces  wool  to  a  certain  extent, 
Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Kansu,  and  Szechuen  growing  the  largest 
quantity. 

The  wools  from  China  vary  widely  in  length  of  staple,  quality, 
color,  and  scoured  yield,  and  are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  Most  of  them  are  fair  working  wools,  but  without  elastic- 
ity or  springiness;  the  yarn,  therefore,  being  lean  and  flat. 
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It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  statistical  information 
about  the  actual  production  of  wool,  or  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
country.  The  only  approach  to  an  estimate  of  such  production  is 
arrived  at  by  the  wools  which  pass  through  the  customs  barriers  for 
export  to  other  countries  of  which  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
compiles  statistics.  According  to  these  returns  approximately  40,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year  are  exported  from  the  entire  country.  Re- 
garding the  quantity  consumed  locally,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  estimate.  Exports  of  wool  abroad,  and  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States,  for  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919  were  as  follows : 

Total  Export  Abroad  of  Wool  from  Tientsin. 


1916. 

1917. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Camels'  wool 

Goats'         ' '   

Sheep's      "  

4,088,400 

1,550,533 

33,140,133 

$882,201 

326,369 

6,430,636 

4,430,533 

1,716,533 

33,717,466 

$1,318,207 

472,747 

8,481,022 

1918, 

1919. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

5,929,466 

1,552,400 

37,927,333 

$2,179,623 

504,062 

11,416,966 

4,809,066 

2,142,400 

37,370,133 

Sheep's       "    

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Tientsin. 


1916. 

1917. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Camels'  wool 

Goats'         "    

1,962,116 

942,616 

28,183,366 

$705,592 

244,659 

7,630,886 

2,050,135 

$1,021,208 

Sheep's       "   

24,700,186 

11,580,882 

1918. 

1919. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Camels'  wool 

Goats'         "   

Sheep's      "   

1,363,232 

256,647 

35,049,272 

$897,879 

147,254 

14,341,073 

2,003,200 

284,350 

28,889,946 

$1,364,253 

227,044 

9,514,258 
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The  wool  is  raised  under  very  primitive  conditions.  The  flocks 
are  small  ranging  in  number  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  the  latter 
being  the  extreme  maximum.  The  sheep  are  given  practically  no 
care.  In  the  vast  majority  of  flocks  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
them,  and  they  receive  no  fodder  in  addition  to  the  scant  pastui-age, 
not  even  during  the  winter  season,  which  reduces  the  quality  of  the 
wool. 

The  wool  is  collected  from  the  farmers,  as  in  other  wool  produc- 
ing countries,  and  transported  to  one  of  the  niamerous  central 
markets,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  wool  producing  pro- 
vinces; in  this  district  the  wool  is  purchased  from  the  individual 
producers  by  agents  of  Chinese  wool  dealers  and  representatives 
of  compradores  acting  for  foreign  firms.  Waterways,  ox-carts,  and 
camel  caravan  are  the  chief  means  of  transportation;  the  cargo  is 
usually  months  in  transit  before  it  reaches  its  final  destination  at 
point  of  export. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  wool  in  Tientsin  brokers  representing  the 
dealers  and  tlie  compradores  sample  the  various  parcels  to  the  differ- 
ent foreign  firms,  and  the  stock  is  eventually  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  is  then  necessary  to  select  and  grade  the  wool,  after  which 
the  combing  and  semi-combing  wools  are  handshaken  and  the  filling 
wools  machine  cleaned  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  foreign 
matter  which  often  amounts  to  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  reduce  freight  charges.  The  stock  is  shipped  in  press 
packed  bales  averaging  500  pounds  per  bale. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sheep's  wool  produced  in  this  district 
is  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Japan,  whereas  Great  Britain 
takes  the  bulk  of  the  camels'  wool.  Tientsin  is  the  chief  market  and 
port  of  export,  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  clip  from  China  being 
shipped  from  this  port.  Practically  all  the  other  Chinese  wools  ex- 
]-)orted  abroad  i>ass  through  the  port  of  Shanghai.  Wool  is  the  lead- 
ing item  of  export  from  Tientsin  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  American  or  other  foreign  interests  involved  in  the 
actual  production  of  wool ;  there  are  no  foreign  owned  or  operated 
ranches.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  times  by  various  for- 
eign concerns  as  well  as  the  experimental  farms  maintained  by  the 
provincial  governments  of  Chihli  and  Shansi  to  bring  Montana  and 
Australian  sheep  into  this  region  for  breeding  purposes  but  the 
ventures  have  thus  far  proved  complete  failures  as  there  are  no 
facilities  available  for  the  proper  raising  of  sheep. 

The  President  of  Ciiina  has  appointed  Liang  Shih  Yi  President  of 
the  newly  created  Wool  and  Leather  Industries  Commission.  Its 
duties  among  others  will  be  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  kinds  of 
wool  and  leather  required  by  foreign  countries;  to  introduce  and  to 
encourage  scientific  stock  raising;  select  and  purchase  the  best  domes- 
tic and  foreign  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  to  be  sold  at  cost 
to  breeders;  train  technical  assistants  for  cattle  and  sheep  raising 
and  wool  and  leather  making  and  also  to  study  the  methods  of  pro- 
viding for  hygienic  conditions  for  domestic  animals;  establish  breed- 
ing farms,  wool,  and  leather  factories;  devise  methods  of  inspecting 
the  quality  of  wool  and  leather  for  export ;  gather  information  and 
receive  reports  on  wool  and  leather  industries  from  different  pro- 
vinces; to  translate  foreign  technical  books  and  to  publish  magazines 
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and  bulletins  concerning  these  industries,  and  to  send  out  parties  of 
experts  to  lecture  in  cattle  and  sheep-raising  districts  to  hasten 
the  development  of  the  wool  and  leatlier  industries. 

It  was  announced  during  the  year  that  a  China-Japanese  organiza- 
tion had  been  formed  to  promote  sheep  raising  in  Mongolia,  where 
it  was  stated  the  company  intends  to  raise  sheep  on  a  large  scale  on 
335,000  acres  of  land  in  inner  Mongolia. 

JAPAN. 

The  report  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce for  1919  states  that  there  were  4546  head  of  sheep  in  Japan 
in  1919.     In  1917  the  number  was  placed  at  3192. 

The  Government  and  the  people  believe  that  suitable  measures 
must  be  taken  to  grow  an  adequate  supply  of  wool  at  home.  The 
war  and  the  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  a  supply  of  wool  has 
been  the  incentive.  The  Diet  voted  in  1918-1919  to  import  in  1918 
1500  sheep  and  distribute  them  among  government  and  private  pas- 
tures, and  each  year  it  is  proposed  to  make  importations.  Three 
yen  are  granted  per  head  to  farmers  who  keep  sheep  and  aid  is 
given  to  persons  engaged  in  breeding  sheep.  Although  many  diffi- 
culties must  be  overcome  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  ten  years 
Japan  will  be  self  supporting  in  wool,  but  progress  so  far  has  been 
comparatively  slow. 

The  report  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce in  1919  stated  that  the  number  of  power  looms  in  Japan  in 
1918  was  6732  and  of  hand  looms  5018.  The  production  was  given 
as  follows:  Mousslaine  45,830,000  yards;  flannel  970,517  yards; 
serges  12,032  yards;  blankets  1,004,333  kin,  and  woolen  cloth 
7,648,292  yards,"  with  a  total  value  of  85,938,320  yen. 

Resi^ecting  the  prospects  of  the  Japanese  wool  manufacture  Winch- 
combe,  Carson,  Limited,  in  their  Annual  Review  for  1920  say :  "The 
woolen  manufacturing  business  in  Japan  has  made  wonderful  strides 
of  late  years." 

On  this  point  General  B.  F.  Enslin,  Chief  Division  of  Sheep  and 
Wool  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  says  in  his  recent  report  on  the  wool  industry:  "Owing  to 
the  cost  of  production  in  Jaj^an  being  much  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  manufacturing  country  she  has  been  able  to  outbid  all  com- 
petitors for  worsted  wools,  particularly  the  high  class  clips.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  Japanese  wool  trade  will  expand 
and  that  she  will  ultimately  become  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing countries  in  the  world." 

The  New  South  Wales  Commercial  Commissioner  in  the  East  has 
reported  to  his  Government  that  the  Jajjanese  "have  formed  a  textile 
Manufacturers  Association  and  have  agreed  that  no  further  pur- 
chases of  wool  shall  be  made  by  any  mill  in  Jaj^an  until  present 
stocks  are  used  up.  The  Government  has  also  agreed  that  no  pui'- 
chases  shall  be  made  outside  Japan  iintil  stocks  held  by  the  mills 
are  consumed.  It  is  estimated  that  Japan  has  still  sufficient  wool 
in  stock  to  carry  on  for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Japan  will  not,  I  fear,  be  very  prominent  at  the  Austra- 
lian wool  sales  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  early  part 
of  next  year." 
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The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  Argentina  and  the  number 
of  sheep  in  that  country  are  moot  questions.  According  to 
official  census  figures  there  were  in  June,  1917,  only  45,000,000 
sheep,  not  including  lambs,  in  Argentina,  to  which  if  the  lambs 
of  the  next  season  be  added  the  total  flock  would  amount  to 
60,000,000  head.  In  December,  1913,  the  sheep  and  lambs  of 
the  country  were  estimated  to  number  81,485,000.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  census  figures  can  be  correct  because, 
although  there  may  have  been  a  loss  in  sheep  in  recent  years, 
the  statistics  of  the  exports  of  wool  do  not  indicate  so  great 
a  reduction  in  the  flocks.  For  the  eight  seasons  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1920,  the  exports  of  Argentine  wools  were  as  follows  : 

Bales.  Bales, 

1912-13 310,933  1916-17 348,226 

1913-14 305,606  1917-18 288,051 

1914-15 304,517  1918-19 283,066 

1915-16 299,207  1919-20 305,524 

an  average  of  305,641  bales  per  annum.  This  is  nearly  the 
exact  number  of  bales  exported  in  the  season  1919-1920.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  question  whether  the  production  of  Argentina  has 
decreased  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that  the  sheep  figures 
quoted  would  indicate. 

The  imports  of  these  wools  into  the  United  States  for  a  series 
of  years  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  In  recent  years  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  imports  of  wool  from  these  countries,  but 
in  the  season  of  1919-20  there  was  a  large  falling  off  from  the 
imports  of  the  preceding  year.  The  last  year  marked  a  notice- 
able reduction  in  our  imports  from  Argentina,  but  the  imports 
from  Uruguay  of  Class  I  wools  were  the  largest  on  record,  and 
the  total  of  all  classes  is  the  largest  shown  in  the  table. 
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Imports  of  Argentine  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Years 
1906-1920,  INCLUSIVE. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class   I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1906 

36,352,480 



5,815,447 

43,167,927 

1907 

19,247,683 

94,866 

3,852,659 

23,195,208 

1908 

14,311,508 

1,909,787 

16,221,295 

1909 

51,601,420 

106,239 

6,672,175 

58,379,834 

1910 

27,331,068 

37,799 

3,713,317 

31,082,184 

1911 

14,014,295 

96,326 

3,780,755 

'  17,891,376 

1912 

23,049,591 

4,572,037 

27,621,628 

1913 

24,393,428 

2,349,156 

26,742,684 

1914 

36,301,837 

396,980 

5,577,725 

42,276,542 

1915 

67,076,718 

90,212 

10,641,323 

77,808,041 

1916 

111,253,529 

8,239,552 

14,670,272 

129,163,353 

1917 

185,446,149 

7,769,359 

14,754,584 

207,970,092 

1918 

162,046,754 

3,838,542 

15.269,279 

181,1.54,575 

1919 

121,579,497 

1,181,355 

16,690,943 

139,451,795 

1920 

129,770,054 

2,348,288 

7,107,578 

134,225,920 

Imports  of  River  Plate  Wools  (in  Bales  ')  into   the   United  Statbs 
FOR  Past  Ten  Seasons,  October  1  to  September  30. 


Seasons. 


1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Argentina. 


18,565 

32,396 

25,876 

34,779 

103,070 

152,330 

225,467 

209,528 

132,866 

75,944 


Uruguay. 


718 
5,062 
2,766 
10,522 
15,157 
10,080 
46,078 
17,139 
61,875 
38,003 


Total. 


19,283 

37,458 

28,642 

45,301 

118,227 

162,410 

241,545 

226,667 

194,741 

113,947 


1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  about  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Argentina   Wool  Shipments    (in   Bales  ')    to   Overseas   Destinations    for   Ten 
Seasons,  October  1  to  September  30. 


Seasons. 

u 
M 

a 

3 

Q 

a. 

□ 

Is 

"3 

2 

0 

•a  S 

ii 

S-s 

> 
n 

a 
0 

6 

m 

.2 

Various. 

t 
0 

1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914  15.. 

133,768 
91,65S 
64,765 
72,551 
100 
1 

41,713 
40,121 
30,668 
36,723 

102,926 
121,480 
103,257 
85,193 

4,034 

6,065 

6,093 

6,120 

47,672 

41,491 

32,286 

21,835 

16,821 

19,222 

59,276 
46,871 
63,274 
43,255 
77,319 
32,098 
33,9S8 
6,226 
23,740 
44,266 

18,665 

32,396 

25,876 

34,779 

103,070 

152,330 

•J2n,467 

209,528 

132,866 

75,944 

3,348 

1,895 
980 

1,940 
45,737 
21 ,782 
27,928 
13,109 
14,391 

1,311 

2,611 
2,291 
4,287 
7,384 
1,793 
11,501 
9, .57  7 
10,725 
28,877 
3,731 

3,929 
2,391 
2,637 
2,678 
9,639 

'3','87'8' 
5,362 
6,881 

12,833 
6,795 
3,734 
8,102 

19,187 

383,003 
355,438 
310,933 
305,606 
304,517 

1915-16.. 

11,697    

28,307 

299,207 

1916-17.. 

7,517 

150 

12,093 

12,828 

12,859     349,622 

1917-18 

26,478     288.051 

1918-19.. 
1919-20.. 

23,687 
71,997 

'42,04*4 

"  26,777' 

20,917 
7,404 

283,066 
306,524 

1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  about  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 
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Likewise  it  is  a  question  whether  tlie  flocks  have  decreased  in 
Uruguay  within  the  last  few  years  as  rapidly  as  the  figures  given  out 
as  authentic  would  indicate.  The  figures  accepted  for  1915  were 
25,000,000  and  in  1919  they  are  announced  as  of  the  census  of  1916 
at  11,472,852;  or  if  the  former  total  Avas  accurate,  a  loss  of  13,527,148 
in  one  or  two  years,  which  seems  to  be  an  incredible  reduction  in  so 
short  a  time.  Accepting  the  figures  of  shipment  as  fairly  indicative 
of  production,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sheep  population  has 
decreased  so  rapidly  or  so  heavih'.  The  average  shipments  for  the 
five  seasons,  1909-10  to  1913-14,  inclusive,  were  113,000  bales  and  in 
the  next  four  seasons,  1914-15  to  1917-18,  inclusive,  which  covered 
the  war  years,  the  average  was  60,849  bales.  The  total  shipments 
in  the  season  of  1918-19  were  considerably  heavier  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Those  for  1919-20  were  104,640  bales,  or  an  average 
for  the  two  years  of  108,965  bales.  These  shipments  may  indicate 
decreased  flocks  and  also  decreased  wool  production,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  census  figures  for  1916  would  lead  one  to 
conclude. 


Imports  of  Uruguayan  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  1906-1920  inclusive  as  Shown  by  Reports  of  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total, 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pounds. 

5,083,195 

5,856,437 

1,604,221 

5,759,852 

8,768,627 

711,525 

3,125,759 

3,537,824 

11,639,243 

16,561,154 

8,858,492 

34,710,261 

17,488.372 

34,386,870 

44.643,043 

Pounds. 


41,9V9 

18,3.34 

245,090 

90,383 

697,9'69 

Pounds. 
3,995 
174 

108.380 
21,158 


'91,2'2'9 

181,049 

1,336,526 

18,135 

405,164 
2,891,700 

830,256 
6,720,795 
1,966,355 

Pound*. 
5,807,190 
5,856,611 
1,604,221 
5,868,232 
8,789,775 
711,525 
3,216,988 
3,718,873 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

13,017,718 
16,597,623 
9,508,746 
37,601,961 
18,409,011 
41,107,665 
47,.S07.367 
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Uruguayan  Wool  Shipments  (in   Bales')    to   Overseas   Destinations   for    Ten 
Seasons,  October  1  to  September  30. 


1  The  average  weight  of  the  bale  is  about  420  kilos.    A  kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 


THE   world's   sheep. 

Official  figures  for  sheep  and  for  wool  production  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  ordinary  times.  They 
have  been  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  war  and  the  changed  bound- 
aries of  former  large  and  strong  empires.  Because  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  Austria-Hungaiy  that  country  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  present  table  and  the  new  countries  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Poland  have  been  inserted.  Roumania's  boundaries  have 
been  much  enlarged  while  Russia,  Germany,  and  Bulgaria  have  lost 
territory,  and  European  Turkey,  aside  from  Constantinople,  has 
practically  disappeared.  Owing  to  the  confusion  thus  caused  and 
the  chaotic  condition  of  Russia,  which  apparently  has  lost  a  large 
part  of  Poland,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  the 
Ukraine,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  official  figures  from  any  of 
them.  Doubtless  some  duplication  has  resulted,  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  it.  In  another  year  more  satisfactory  estimates  may 
be  secured  from  those  countries  not  included  by  name  in  the  list  and 
from  those  whose  agricultural  and  pastoral  departments  have  been 
organized. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  as  estimated  a  year  ago 
was  579,922,933.     This  year  the  figures  are  566,235,117. 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World  According  to  the  Latest  Available 
Reforts  and  Estimates. 


Country. 


North  America: 

United  States  :    Continental 

Noncontiguous,  except  Philippine  Islands 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Alaska  


Year. 


Total  United  States. 


Canada 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Other  Central  America. 

Cuba 

British  West  Indies.  .  . . 

Dutch        "         "      

Guadeloupe 


Total  North  America. 


South  America  : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Uruguay  

Paraguay    

Venezuela 

Faliiland  Islands  .... 
Other  South  America 


Total  South  America. 


1920 


1910 
1910 


Number  of  Sheep. 


'45,067,000* 

77,000** 

6,000** 

200 


45,150,200 

1919 

3,421,958** 

1911 

98,000* 

1920 

300,000 

1915 

383,000** 

124,000 

10,000 

28,000 

22,600 

11,700 

4,399,258 

49,549,458 

1920 

45,800,000** 

191G 

7,205,000** 

1913 

2  1,750,000* 

1917 

4,182,910** 

1915 

M64,000* 

1916 

11,472,852** 

1918 

600,000* 

1912 

177,000** 

1915 

691,000** 

300,000 

72,342,762 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  World,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Country. 


Year. 


Europe : 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-Slovakia  

Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. .  . . 

Finland  

France  

Germany 

Greece  

Hungary 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Netherlands   

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom, including  Isle  of  Man,  etc 
All  other  Europe,  except  Russia  ami  Turkey 


Total   Europe,  except  Russia  and 
Turkey 


Russia  in  Europe,  old  boundaries 


1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1913 
1914 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1906 
1916 
1920 
1919 
1919 
1920 


1914 


Number  of  Sheep. 


126,202 
6,729,250 
1,346,000* 
1,271,262* 

1 1,070,000* 
9,496,315** 

•5,373,402** 
4,795,597** 
5,123.271** 

13,824,000** 
9,771,985** 
437,000** 
1,207,923** 
2,300,000* 
3,073,000** 
7,811,000** 

30,000,000* 

' 1,563,654** 
263,729** 

23,314,671** 
20,000 


128,918,261 


42,108,000** 


Total  Europe,  except  Turkey 


Asia 


British  India : 

British  Provinces. 
Native  States 


Total . 


Ceylon 

Cyprus  

Japan  

Philippine  Islands 
Russia  in  Asia  . . . 
Turkey  in  Asia.  . . 
Other  Asia 


Total . 


Total  Asia 


1914 
1914 


1915 
1916 
1919 
1915 
1914 
1912 


171,026,261 


23,016,000** 
2 8,306,000** 


31,322,000 

90,000** 
282,000** 
4,546** 
129,000 
37,753,000** 
27,095,000 
60,000 


65,413,546 


96,735,546 
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Ndmber  of  Sheep  in  the  World,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Country. 


Africa  : 

Algeria 

Basutoland 

British  East  Africa 

Egypt 

German  East  Africa 

German  South  West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Rhodesia 

Soudan  (Anglo-Egyptian)  . . 
Tunis 


Year. 


Number  of  Sheep. 


1912 
1919 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1913 
1911 
1916 
1911 
1909 
1916 


8,338,000** 

1,369,000** 

6,555,000** 

688,000** 

6,440.000** 

555,000** 

168,000 

4,954,000** 

300,000** 

830,000 

1,148,000** 


Uganda  Protectorate 

1914 
1919 

542,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  1 

Natal                             '       Union  of     -> 

Orange  Free  State      •  South  Africa  j  ' " " ' 

Transvaal                     j 

All  other  Africa 

34,227,085** 
3,000,000 

Total  A  f rica 

69,114,085 

Oceania  : 

Australia ' 

1919 
1919 

83,542,499** 

New  Zealand 

23,914,506** 

Total  Australasia 

107,457,005 

Other  Oceania 

10,000 

Total  Oceania 

107,467,005 

Total  World 

566,235,117 

1  Include!  lambs. 

2  Includes  goats. 

3  Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands,  jear  1914. 

All  figures  witbout  asterisk  are  estimates  based  on  best  information  obtainable. 
*  Figures  designated  thus  are  otficial  estimates  from  the  countries  covered. 
♦*  Figures  designated  thus  are  from  official  census  or  other  reports  from  tl)e  countries 
covered. 
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Wool  Production  of  the  World. 


North  America: 

1  United  States (1920) 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

Total  North  America 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile . 

Peru 

P'alkland  Islands 

Uruguay 

All  other 

Total  South  America 

Europe: 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary . 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Russia  —  Estimated 

Total  Europe 

Asia : 

British  India 

Cliina 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  other 

Total  Asia 

Africa : 

Aleeria 

British  So.  Africa (1919) 

Tiuiis. . .   

All  other   

Total  Africa 

Oceania: 

Australia  and  Tasmania (1919) 

New  Zealand 

'i'otal  Australasia 

All  other 

Total  Oceania 

Total  world 


Pounds. 

302,207,000 

24,422,531 

1,200,000 


327,829,531 


750,000 


308,560,000 

35,000,000 

26,000,000 

9,420,000 

3,200,000 

100,000,000 

5,000,000 


487,180,000 


641,010 

17,802,365 

5,952,420 

3,508,000 

3,250,000 

50,000,000 

37,278,242 

16,000,000 

25,516,000 

35,000,000 

48,859,000 

7,247,000 

6,724,030 

6,500,000 

13,227,600 

218,196,000 

5,354,000 

1,049,000 

99,000,000 

150,000,000 


751,104,667 


60,000,000 
50,000.000 
12,146,000 
113,;H59,000 
90,000,000 
1,000.000 


326,505,000 


33,184,000 

170,000,000 

3,735,000 

13,000,000 


219.919,000 


647.057,969 
204,964,515 


852,022,484 
100,000 


852,122,484 


2,965,410,682 


•  Estimate  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  suri^risingly  large  increase  based  on  estimates  regarded  as  re- 
liable and  the  best  obtainable  has  been  made  both  in  the  number  of 
sheep  and  wool  production  of  Spain.  The  total  wool  production  of 
Spain  is  placed  at  218,196,000  from  15,000,000  merinos,  2,000,000 
medium  grade  Andalusian  sheep,  8,000,000  coarse  wool  sheep,  and 
5,000,000  ordinary  varieties. 

We  append  a  table,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mauger  &  Avery,  showing 
the  shearing  times  in  the  important  wool  producing  countries,  and  a 
table  showing  the  average  weight  of  foreign  wools  coming  to  our 
wool  markets. 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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AVERAGE    WEIGHTS    OF    BALES    OF    FOREIGN    WOOLS. 

We  print  below  the  average  weights  of  the  various  bales  of 
wool  as  they  come  to  market,  for  which  information  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mauger  &  Avery,  the  well-known 
wool  merchants  of  Boston.  It  is  information  not  infrequently 
desired  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all  students  of  the  industry  : 

Africa : 

Cape  — 

Scoured 210  pounds. 

Greasy 370       " 

Mohair 500       " 

Asia: 

China 500  " 

Asiatic 330  " 

East  India 330  " 

Turliey 200  " 

Turkey  Mohair 210  " 

Europe : 

United  Kingdom  — 

Englisli  Squares 700       " 

Scotcli  Bags 225 

Oceania : 

Australian  Scoured 250       " 

Greasy 330       " 

South  America : 

B.  A.  &  M.  v.— 

Greasy 1,000       " 

Scoured 800       "    . 

South  America,  West  Coast  — 

Peruvian,  Washed 180       ' ' 

Unwashed    230       " 

Chile,  Unwashed 580 

Punta  Arenas 4."0       " 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  liave  secured  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Storage  Warehousemen's  Association  of  Boston  the 
following  information,  based  on  their  many  records  in  storing 
wools,  concerning  the  weights  of  bales  and  bags  of  greasy  wool 
and  scoured,  foreign  and  domestic  : 

Domestic  hags,  grease,  range  from  195  to  368  pounds. 

Domestic  bales,      "  "         "       288  "  521 

Domestic  scoured  bags  and  noils,   "         "        97  "   132 

Domestic  scoured  in  bales,  "         "      267  "  385 

Cape,  grease,  bales,  "         "      288  "  4"i9 

"      scoured,     "  "  "       155  "  213 

East  India,  scoured       "  "  "       339   "   362 

Peruvian  large  bales,  computed  weight  for  storage,  235 

"         medium  "  "  "         "         "         165 

u         siiiiiii       '.  '.  t'         I'         "         144 
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GEORGE   GILBERT  DAVIS. 

George  Gilbert  Davis,  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  Treasurer 
and  leading  spirit  of  the  well  known  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Com- 
pany, North  Andover,  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
place  on  Thursday,  September  30,  aged  seventy-six  years,  having 
been  in  declining  health  since  the  early  summer. 

He  was  born  in  North  Andover  in  1844,  the  second  of  the  twelve 
children  of  George  L.  and  Harriet  Roberts  Davis,  being  a  direct 
descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  William  Davis,  who  was  of 
Roxbury  in  1642.  After  fitting  for  college  in  the  schools  of  An- 
dover and  Phillii5s  Academy  he  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1865. 

Trained  in  the  mechanical  arts  he  was  for  twelve  years  after  his 
graduation  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Furber,  of  which  his 
father  was  treasurer  and  principal  owner.  In  1880  he  gave  up  his 
I)osition  as  superintendent  of  the  card  clothing  department  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  Whitney,  his  father-in-law. 
The  firm  of  Charles  Whitney  &  Company  was  a  successful  banking 
house  in  Boston  and  Mr.  Davis'  connection  with  it  was  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  and  would  have  continued  except  for  his  fathers  wish 
to  have  his  son  associated  with  him.  Because  of  that  wish  Mr. 
Davis  renewed  his  business  association  with  his  father,  after  whose 
death  in  1891  he  was  made  President  of  the  Company,  serving  in 
that  capacity  from  1892  until  1896,  when  he  was  elected  treasurer, 
which  office  he  held  continuously  until  his  death — a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

It  was  not  given  to  him  to  create  an  industry;  his  was  the  difficult 
task  of  taking  an  industry  already  created  and  already  successful 
and  of  so  conducting  it  that  it  became,  year  by  year,  more  success- 
ful. The  growth  under  his  direction  was  steady,  consistent,  and 
healthy.  Always  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  the  firm  two  of  his 
cardinal  principles  were,  to  keep  the  business  dealings  of  Davis  & 
Furber  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  his  father  before  him,  and 
to  have  everything  made  by  his  Company  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

To  the  very  last  his  Company  was  his  great  interest;  he  was  con- 
tent and  anxious  to  leave  a  prosperous  industry  as  his  monument. 
Resources  which  he  might  easily  have  withdrawn  he  gladly  left  in, 
in  order  to  make  just  so  much  easier  the  task  of  those  who  were  to 
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follow  him.  He  was  esijecially  interested  in  the  large  new  factory 
building  just  completed.  This  building,  like  the  foundry  and  card 
erecting  shop  before  it,  was  built  under  his  supervision,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  use. 

A  man  of  progressive  ideas,  Mr.  Davis  was  an  exceptionally  able 
executive,  and  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  in- 
spiring others  to  industry.  The  method  and  the  system  which 
marked  his  private  life  he  carried  to  his  office  desk  with  the  result 
that  whatever  business  was  before  him  was  transacted  expeditiously 
and  efficiently. 

The  growth  which  the  Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Company  enjoyed 
under  his  direction  was  not  confined  to  increased  factory  facilities 
and  larger  production.  He  was  as  much  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment of  the  shop  as  he  was  with  the  shop  itself,  adding  largely 
to  the  concern's  real  estate  holdings,  and  personally  making  sure 
that  all  the  houses  were  kept  in  the  best  of  condition.  Much  of  the 
attractiveness  which  marks  the  property  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  plant  is  due  to  his  interest  in  the  living  conditions  surrounding 
his  employes. 

Despite  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  workers,  Mr.  Davis  was  not 
a  mixer  in  the  ordinary'  sense  of  the  word.  But,  withal,  he  was 
genial  and  genuinely  friendly  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
Neither  was  he  a  philanthropist  as  philanthropy  is  today  generally 
understood,  but  he  was  exceedingly  generous  once  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted.  To  Abbot  Academy  in  Andover,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee,  he  gave  Davis  Hall  and  the  Davis  Fund  as  a  memorial  to 
his  father.  He  was  always  actively  interested  in  the  North  An- 
dover Congregational  Church,  with  which  his  father  was  so  long 
identified.  He  supported  it  financially,  and  gave  liberally  to  its 
endowment  fund.  Soon  after  his  death  Mrs.  Davis,  in  accordance 
with  his  exi^ressed  wish,  made  a  gift  to  the  Stevens  Memorial  Library 
of  North  Andover  to  establish  the  Charles  Whitney  Davis  Fund  in 
memory  of  their  only  son. 

In  1876  he  was  married  to  Ada  M.  Whitney,  daughter  of  Charles 
Whitney  of  Boston.  She  died  December  28,  1920.  Two  daughters, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Simpson,  both  of 
Boston,  and  four  grandchildren,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  A.  Albert 
Sack  of  Providence,  survive.  Mr.  Davis'  only  son,  Charles  Whitney 
Davis,  died  in  1897,  when  sixteen  years  old. 

Besides  his  summer  homes  in  North  Andover  and  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Maine,  Mr.  Davis  had  a  residence  at  316  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  lived  in  the  winter. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and  Algonquin  Clubs  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  many  other  organizations. 
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LUCIUS  J.  KNOWLES. 

Lucius  J.  Knowles_,  President  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  and  for  17  years  past  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
business  and  industrial  life  of  Worcester,  died  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  November  26th,  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  in  London.  He  was 
41  years  old.  Meningitis,  following  a  brief  illness  from  influenza, 
was  given  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

News  of  Mr.  Knowles'  death  was  a  surprise  and  shock  to  his  many 
personal  and  business  friends,  few  of  whom  knew  that  he  was  not 
in  the  best  of  health.  He  left  Worcester  November  2nd  on  a  brief 
business  trip  to  England  and  France  and  was  to  have  sailed  for 
home  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  born  in  Worcester,  April  6,  1879,  the  son  of 
Francis  Bangs  and  Hester  A.  (Greene)  Knowles.  He  was  named  for 
his  uncle,  Lucius  J.  Knowles,  who,  with  his  father,  started  in  1866  the 
manufacture  of  looms  in  a  little  shop,  which  afterward  developed 
into  the  present  great  business  enterprise.  Mr.  Knowles'  uncle, 
Lucius,  was  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  family,  while  his  father, 
Francis  B.,  handled  the  business  end  of  their  joint  enterprise  with 
a  conspicuous  talent,  which  was  inherited  and  cultivated  by  the  son. 

The  Knowles  family  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
Richard  Knowles  was  married  in  Plymouth  in  1639  and  removed  to 
Eastham,  where  the  ancestors  of  the  Worcester  branch  of  the  family 
for  several  generations  took  a  j^rominent  part  in  the  development 
of  the  Cape  Cod  district. 

Mr.  Knowles  received  his  early  education  in  Worcester  schools 
and  was  fitted  for  college  at  Dalzell  Preparatory  School  and  Wor- 
cester Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898.  He  entered 
Harvard  University  with  the  class  of  1902,  but  left  the  university 
at  the  end  of  his  junior  year. 

On  December  1,  1903,  he  became  associated  with  the  business  that 
his  father  and  uncle  had  established,  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works,  now  the  largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  company  from  1906  to  1917.  During  this 
period  he  was  also  its  vice  j^resident  and  he  took  an  active  and 
energetic  part  in  the  direction  of  the  company's  affairs.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  Mr.  Knowles  succeeded  Charles  H.  Hutehins  as  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  business,  through  the 
acquisition  of  several  other  concerns,  Mr.  Knowles  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  systemizing  the  business  and  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  condition  where  its  product  is  known  and  sold  the  world 
over.     The  history  of  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works  has  been 
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marked  by  steady  growth  and  consistent,  healthy  prosperity,  and 
these  characteristics  of  the  business  were  never  more  pronounced 
than  during  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Knowles  had  an  active  part  in 
the  management.  He  held  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  employes  of  the  big  concern  of  which  he  was  the  head,  that 
interest  being  demonstrated  in  many  practical  ways. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  a  director  of  several  concerns  and  was  prominent 
in  club  life  of  "Worcester  and  surrounding  cities.  Among  his  clubs 
were  the  Worcester  Country  Club,  the  Grafton  Country  Club,  the 
Tatnuck  Country  Club,  the  Quinsigamond  Boat  Club,  the  Myopia 
Hunt  Club  of  Hamilton,  the  Essex  Country  Club  of  Manchester, 
the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Worcester,  Boston,  and  New  York,  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Brookline  Country  Club.  He  was 
recently  re-elected  a  director  of  the  Home  Market  Club. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  married  April  6,  1904,  to  Laura  McGinley, 
daughter  of  John  Rayner  McGinley,  of  Pittsburg.  There  are  two 
children,  Lucius  James,  Jr.,  born  in  London,  and  Sarah  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Knowles  also  leaves  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage  of  Worcester 
and  Mrs.  George  E.  Warren  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  vigorous,  alert  and  keen  of  vision.  To  the  great 
industrial  enterprise  he  headed  he  gave  increased  vitality  because 
he  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  executive.  He  put  his  hand  to 
things  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  they  could  and  should  be  accom- 
X'lished.  He  died  in  comparative  youth,  before  his  full  stature 
had  been  recognized  as  it  would  have  been,  and  his  going  will  be 
felt  in  the  business  circles  of  his  city  and  this  Commonwealth. 

H.  EARLE  MABBETT. 

H.  Earle  Mabbett,  Treasurer  of  the  George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Com- 
pany of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  a  son  of  the  late  George 
INIabbett,  who  died  August  20,  1920,  died  after  a  short  illness  on 
December  5,  1920.  He  was  born  at  Occom,  Connecticut,  December 
30,  1872,  and  started  in  the  wool  manufacture  with  his  father  when 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  going  later,  after  getting  a  few  years 
of  experience,  to  the  Philadeljohia  Textile  School  for  his  technical 
training.  When  his  father  started  the  Standish  Worsted  Mill  he 
became  its  designer,  later  becoming  assistant  to  his  father  and  hold- 
ing that  position  until  the  mill  was  sold.  He  was  its  agent  until 
the  formation  of  George  Mabbett  &  Sons  Company  in  June,  1900,  at 
which  time  he  became  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  remaining 
so  until  his  death.  He  Avas  president  of  the  Plymouth  Country 
Club  and  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Old  Colony  National 
Bank  of  Pl^Tuouth.  Mr.  Mabbett  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two 
daughters. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FABRIC  BRANDING 
ADVOCATES. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  an  Ohio  wool  grower  who  is  most  active 
in  his  support  of  the  French  compulsory  branding  bill,  apparently 
believes  and  makes  it  his  main  contention  that  the  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  the  wool  growers  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  the 
world,  and  which  have  likewise  been  experienced  by  the  wool  dealers 
jand  manufacturers,  can  all  be  traced  to  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy 
in  the  making  of  woolen  cloths.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
general  and  sudden  fall  of  jDrices  the  world  over.  The  high  rates 
charged  for  the  use  of  money,  the  freight  congestion  which  seriously 
interfered  with  transportation  last  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
"don't  buy"  campaign  carried  on  by  Government  officials  for  months, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  wool  to  market  during  the  war  which  caused 
huge  quantities  to  be  piled  up  in  the  producing  countries  of  the 
world,  the  cancellation  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  contracts,  the  curtailment  of  machineiy,  and  the  lessened  con- 
sumption of  wool  in  the  world's  manufacturing  countries.  All  these 
and  other  causes  Mr.  Reynolds  calmly  ignores  and,  speaking  with 
an  air  of  authority  that  he  assumes  cannot  successfully  be  ques- 
tioned, he  declares  that  one  cause  and  only  one  cause  has  brought 
about  stagnation  in  the  wool  market. 

Mr.  Reynolds  seems  to  have  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
prices  for  many  other  commodities  beside  wool  have  fallen  rapidly 
and  heavily;  and  with  these  dejjressed  prices  the  use  of  unidentified 
shoddy  or  reworked  wool  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  A  few 
cases  of  commodity'  price  depression  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  vmbranded  use  of  reworked  wool  may  be  cited. 

Between  October,  1919,  and  October,  1920,  the  price  of  copper  fell 
from  26  cents  to  16.25  cents  a  pound  and  in  November  the  prices 
declined  to  a  level  of  3.23  cents  below  the  average  price  for  elec- 
trolytic cojDper  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  within  three  cents 
of  the  record  low  price  made  in  1902.  Hides  fell  from  48  to  25  cents 
a  pound.  Hogs  declined  from  14.35  to  12.60  cents  a  pound.  Cotton 
prices  declined  from  35  cents  to  18.25  cents  a  pound.  Rubber 
droi^ped  from  51  to  20  cents  a  pound.  Sugar  fell  from  7.28  to  6.51 
cents  a  pound,  and  between  May  and  October,  1920,  the  drop  was 
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from  21.57  to  6.51  cents  a  pound.  Wheat  dropped  from  $2.65  a 
bushel  in  October,  1919,  to  $2.22%  a  bushel  a  year  later,  and  the  fall 
has  been  continuing  since  the  latter  date.  Let  Mr.  Reynolds  compare 
these  losses  with  those  the  Trench  bill  is  to  con-ect.  Within  the  same 
period,  Ohio  fine  delaine  wools  declined  from  $1.98  to  $1.30  per 
pound,  scoured  basis,  and  Ohio  quarter  blood  declined  from  $1.10 
to  60  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis. 

Here  are  some  more  cases  of  declining  prices  of  farm  loroducts. 
The  Market  Reporter  of  November  27,  1920,  had  the  following  to 
say  about  the  lower  prices  quoted  for  sweet  potatoes. 

The  trend  of  prices  this  season  has  been  slowly  and  steadily  down- 
ward. Early  jobbing  sales  of  good  Virginia  yellow  stock  in  Eastern 
cities  were  at  $7  to  $10  per  bbl.  during  the  last  half  of  August.  By 
the  middle  of  September,  the  price  had  declined  to  a  range  of  $5 
to  $7.  The  second  week  in  October,  the  range  was  $3  to  $4  in 
Eastern  markets. 

Of  sweet  and  red  clover  seed,  it  said: 

The  market  drop  in  seed  values  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  general  price  decline  being  experienced  by  other 
commodities.  .  .  .  Growers  were  being  offered  $16  to  $10  per  100 
lbs.  for  clear  medium  red  clover  seed  during  the  week  ending  Nov- 
ember 13,  as  compared  to  about  $45  at  a  corresponding  time  last 
year. 

A  prominent  farm  publication  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  oats 
crop  shrank  $303,000,000  between  July  1,  and  October  4;  that  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  shrank  $523,000,000  between  July  1,  and 
October  4,  and  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  shrank  $732,000,000 
between  July  15,  and  October  8. 

No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Reynolds,  will  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  these  marked  declines  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  named 
have  been  due  to  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  or  reworked  wool,  to 
which  cause  alone  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  attribute  the  slump 
in  wool  prices.  If  all  prices  have  declined  generally  for  all  com- 
modities, must  there  not  be  some  common  cause  or  causes,  more 
general  in  their  influence  than  the  use  of  reworked  wool,  which  have 
produced  the  depressing  effect?  Mr.  Reynolds  should  remember, 
too,  that  manufacturers  have  been  sharers  with  the  wool  growers 
in  the  consequences  of  the  very  hasty  deflation  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  have  experienced  losses  commen- 
surate with  those  suffered  by  the  wool  growers. 
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Undeniably  the  wool  growers  produced  their  clip  under  very  high 
costs,  so  high,  in  fact,  that  the  prices  at  which  their  wool  can  be 
sold  are  perhaps  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  this  particular, 
however,  the  wool  grower  is  not  the  only  unfortunate  man.  To  leave 
the  wool  industries  for  a  moment,  there  is  a  familiar  ring  in  reports 
from  other  industries.  A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Commercial 
respecting  quicksilver,  says : 

The  recent  sharp  declines  in  the  price  of  quicksilver  which  have 
brought  the  market  for  this  im^jortant  material  to  the  lowest  level 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  are  said  to  have  made  the 
price  in  the  New  York  market  lower  than  the  present  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  November  19  had  the 
following  to  say  anent  the  prices  for  turpentine  and  rosin : 

With  turpentine  selling  at  close  to  $1  per  gallon  and  rosin  down 
to  $11.50  for  all  grades  excepting  the  water  white,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  there  will  be  some  reaction  in  the  near  future,  and 
consumers  are  being  urged  to  take  on  supplies  at  the  present  levels. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  by  the  trade  in  sujDport  of 
their  contention  is  that  with  both  turpentine  and  rosin  selling  at  far 
below  the  levels  of  the  recent  past,  the  producers  are  unable  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 

The  New  York  Commercial  of  November  18  had  the  following 
to  say  concerning  the  prices  for  com  starch : 

The  reductions  which  have  occurred  in  corn  starch  during  the  past 
few  months  have  in  the  opinion  of  leading  traders  in  the  material, 
brought  the  price  level  to  a  point  where  further  reductions  on  the 
part  of  the  large  producers  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  generally 
felt  in  the  trade  that  any  further  reductions  would  bring  the  price 
of  the  material  below  production  costs. 

Without  doubt  prices  of  all  farm  products  have  fallen  heavily 
and  perhaps  more  in  proportion  than  other  prices,  the  reason  being 
that  with  its  slow  turnover  farming  is  less  capable  of  adjusting 
itself  to  rapid  and  great  declines  in  values.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  decline  was  not  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  time  so 
that  it  could  have  been  brought  about  gradually  and  modei'ately, 
rather  than  by  a  hasty  perpendicular  descent. 

What  industries  are  enduring  now  is  the  very  unpalatable  ex- 
perience known  as  deflation.  Mr.  Reynolds  cannot  gain  any  useful 
end  by  using  it  to  fan  the  graying  embers  of  the  compulsory  brand- 
ing propaganda.     This  deflation  has  come  much  sooner  than  was 
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expected,  and  many  years  sooner  than  the  reaction  following  the' 
Civil  War;  but  it  is  exactly  what  many  were  clamoring  for  a  year 
ago  and  what  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  used 
to  help  bring  about.  It  must  be  endured  with  as  much  equanimity 
and  fortitude  as  possible.  It  is  a  time  for  courage  and  sound 
thinking,  not  for  paternalism,  muddled  reasoning,  or  untrustworthy 
conclusions  drawn  from  false  promises.  As  the  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer  said  editorially  in  the  issue  of  December  11: 

The  foundation  for  i^roduction  is  not  so  broad  as  it  was  last  year 
in  the  case  of  sheep  and  hogs.  Yet  there  are  more  consumers  in 
the  country  than  there  were  before  the  war.  These  facts  ought 
to  prevent  stockmen  from  getting  panicky  and  sacrificing  their 
herds  or  flocks,  their  foundation  for  future  production.  Tliose 
who  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  deserve  our  sympathy;  but  we  haven't 
much  respect  for  the  business  courage  of  those  who  sell  out  every 
time  they  face  a  business  problem. 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  in  its  issue  of  November  6,  gave  the  following 
sound  advice  to  its  readers : 

In  the  readjustment  that  has  been  coming  for  some  time  and 
which  seems  now  to  have  begun,  all  classes  must  aecejjt  some  actual 
or  jDotential  losses.  All  will  be  benefited  when  the  general  effects 
reach  them.  Farmers  justly  feel  that  they  are  called  on  to  bear 
a  heavy  loss  when  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  products  at  lower 
prices  and  still  pay  the  j^rices  that  are  demanded  by  those  who  bought 
at  high  prices  and  who  think  they  can  not  sell  for  less.  All  trades- 
men will  have  to  bring  their  prices  down  with  the  general  decline 
just  as  all  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  make  reasonable  re- 
ductions. Farm  finance  has  been  hit  by  discrimination  favoring 
mere  speculators  but  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  declare  that 
unless  certain  special  credit  facilities  are  afforded  ag'riculture  will 
be  bankrupt.  It  may  be  hard  hit  and  possiblj'  discouraged  so  that 
the  consumer  may  feel  the  effects  when  production  is  shortened,  but 
we  have  enough  faith  in  the  ability  and  integrity  and  loyalty  of  the 
American  farmer  to  feel  that  he  will  be  the  last  man  to  fail  to  meet 
the  unusual  strain  that  seems  to  be  his  lot  and  that  he  will  come 
through  with  his  bit  in  the  way  of  production  for  public  good  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  his  own  business. 


MORE  FRENCH  BRANDING  BILL  PROPAGANDA. 

GROSS    MISSTATEMENTS    BY    HON.    GEORGE   M.    WILBER. 

The  Hon.  George  M.  Wilber,  of  Marys\dlle,  Ohio,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Conference  of  the  Wool  Committee  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  at  Chicago,  on  November  4, 
1920,  made  so  many  incorrect  statements  about  fabric  branding 
legislation  that  we  cite  it,  and  discuss  a  few  of  the  assertions  as 
being  typical  of  the  campaign  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation 
which  has  been  conducted  for  months  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
by  those  who  are  pushing  the  so-called  "Truth  in  Fabric"  bill. 

Mr.  Wilber's  friends  are  presenting  him  as  a  man  equipped  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  well 
to  investigate  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  opinions  he  holds 
resjieeting  the  French-Capper  bill  for  the  compulsory  branding 
of  wool  textiles.  This  is  a  measure  which  strikes  at  the  whole  wool 
manufacturing  industry,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  passed  by  Con- 
gress, it  will  not  bring  to  the  wool  growers  the  relief  its  sponsors 
allege.    In  his  address,  Mr.  Wilber  admonished  his  hearers  thus: 

We  must  do  some  sound  thinking.  It  is  time  for  us  to  get  down 
to  fundamentals.  We  need  a  policy  broad  enough  and  sound  enough 
to  cover  our  entire  proposition,  to  benefit  others  in  a  like  position, 
and  so  wisely  constructed  that  it  will  bring  harm  to  no  one. 

Continuing,  he  said: 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  outstanding  necessities  of  legislation 
which  are  imperative,  and  which  should  be  taken  up  at  Washington 
immediately  on  reconvening  of  Congress. 

Pre-eminent  in  our  legislative  needs  is  an  arrangment  for  Euro- 
pean credits.  The  Old  World  is  hungry  and  nearly  naked.  They 
need  our  food  and  our  cheap  raw  wool. 

Second,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  Americans  are  wearing  someone's 
cast-oft'  garments  in  the  shoddy  clothes  we  are  forced  to  buy.  We 
want  a  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  passed  by  Congress,  and  to  have  it 
become  operative  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  unrevealed  presence 
of  shoddy  cloth  is  a  crime,  because  the  consuming  public  believes 
it  is  buying  virgin  wool  cloth  when  told  the  garment  is  "all-wool." 
"All  wool"  means  nothing,  because  the  garment  may  truly  be  "all 
wool"  and  still  be  all  shoddy  or  reworked  wool  and  not  carry  a 
thread  of  virgin  wool. 

Woolen  rags  have  increased  in  value  600  to  1200  i^er  cent  in  the 
past  three  years,  while  there  is  practically  no  market  for  wool  at 
any  price  at  present.  Not  much  wool  is  needed  to  hold  the  shoddy 
fibers  together.  No  wonder  there  is  no  sale  for  pure  wool.  Let 
us  have  this  measure  providing  for  common  honesty  passed.  Every 
person  in  America  who  wears  cloth,  and  most  of  us  wear  some 
except  a  few  of  the  ladies,  is  vitally  interested  in  this  measure.  Over 
one-half  million  people  are  directly  interested  in  the  handling  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  and,  while  we  are  producing  a  vast 
quantity  of  wool,  yet,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  at  the  present  time 
we  are  growing  only  50  per  cent   of  the  wool  actually  consumed 
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in  the  United  States,  or  only  25  per  cent  of  wool  necessary  whei'e 
the  consuming'  public  getting  the  class  of  clothes  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  at  the  prices  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  Wilber  was  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  French  bill  at  the 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  At  that  time  he  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public,  expressing  the  belief  of  the  bill's 
supporters  "that  this  bill  is  going  to  operate  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  generally,  without  question."  Again  he  asserted  that  "the 
manufacturers  ought  to  state  what  they  are  putting  in  the  fabric 
which  they  are  selling  us,  as  a  matter  of  justice."  On  November  4, 
less  than  six  months  later,  Mr.  Wilber  was  urging  the  passage  of 
the  French  bill  as  one  of  "three  pre-eminent  needs  of  the  wool 
growers." 

If  it  is  one  of  the  wool  growers'  needs,  it  should  be  honestly 
avowed,  and  not  declared  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  public  and 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  purchaser. 

But  the  amazing  thing  about  Mr.  Wilber's  speech  is  his  broad, 
unqualified  assertion  that  "ninety-five  per  cent  of  Americans  are 
wearing  someone's  cast-off  garments  in  the  shoddy  clothes  we  are 
forced  to  buy."  This  is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Wilber,  if  he  wdll  do  a 
very  little  "sound  thinking,"  must  realize  how  absurd  it  is.  He 
must  know,  if  he  knows  anything  at  all  about  this  question,  that 
the  latest  and  only  official  figures — those  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  contained  in  the  Census  of  1914,  the  Census  of  1919  not 
yet  being  available;  and  he  must  know  that  what  he  states  with  so 
much  emphasis  and  seeming  authority,  is  purely  a  figment  of  his 
imagination  and  cannot  be  substantiated  by  him  or  any  other  person. 
These  official  figures  of  the  census  Mr.  Wilber  and  his  fellow  advo- 
cates of  the  French  bill  refuse  to  accept,  preferring  to  substitute 
for  them  fanciful  estimates  made  by  men  who  do  not  possess  even 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Wilber  did  not  hear  at  those  committee  hearings,  at 
which  he  testified,  the  admissions  which  Mr.  Alexander  Walker, 
President  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  was  forced  to 
make  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Winslow,  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

On  page  472  of  the  Report  of  those  hearings,  Mr.  Walker  accepted 
the  statement  of  those  opposing  the  French  bill  that  worsteds  made 
in  this  country  contain  no  shoddy  or  reworked  wool.  On  page  474 
Mr.  Walker,  after  much  squirming  and  attempted  avoidance  of  the 
issue,  was  forced  to  admit  that  about  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  wool 
cloths  made  in  the  United  States  are  worsteds  in  which  shoddy  is 
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not  used,  and  that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
contains  any  shoddy  or  reworked  wool.  If  Mr.  Walker  is  right, 
what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Wilber's  assertion,  unbacked  by  any  au- 
thority whatever?  If  Mr.  Wilber  makes  statements  for  which  he 
knows  there  are  no  ofl&cial  authoritative  figures — and  he  is  doing 
that  vei'j'  thing — what  credence  can  be  given  to  any  of  his  state- 
ments on  moot  questions? 

Mr.  Wilber  is  only  a  degree  more  careless  than  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  President  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  who 
in  his  printed  brief,  presented  to  the  Congressional  Committee,  made 
the  confident  assertion  that  "at  least  66-2/3  per  cent  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  aj^parel,  including  worsteds  sold  as  all  wool,  is 
made  from  substitutes."  The  only  difference  between  President 
Walker  and  Mr.  Wilber  is  28-1/3  per  cent,  and  that  is  a  small 
matter  between  men  with  no  regard  for  facts  in  an  argument.  When 
once  an  advocate  abandons  available  and  trustworthy  figures  as  a 
basis  for  his  ideas  he  begins  romancing,  and  if  he  is  going  to  ro- 
mance about  such  matters  why  stop  short  of  an  impressive  figure? 
The  facts  do  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  French-Capper  bill 
advocates.     So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Wilber  not  only  made  the  foregoing  exaggerated  statement, 
but  he  has  also  blindly  accepted,  and  used  an  unreliable  and  wholly 
misleading  statement  put  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  whose  ignorance  of  wool  manufaetui-e  is 
abysmal,  and  who  is  willing  to  make  any  assertion  whatever  if 
thereby  he  supposes  a  point  may  be  scored  in  his  propaganda  cam- 
paign for  the  French  bill. 

The  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau's  Secretary,  adopting  a  report  issued 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Leeds,  England,  concerning  the  advance 
of  rags  in  the  British  market,  suppressed  the  important  fact  printed 
in  the  report  that  English  money  was  converted  into  money  of  the 
United  States  at  par,  although  the  rate  of  exchange  was  much 
against  British  money.  This  artifice  enabled  him  greatly  to  exagger- 
ate his  percentage  of  increase,  the  amount  depending  upon  frequent 
variations  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Wilber  adopted  this  unwarranted  statement  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  verify  it,  and  gave  it  publicity  as  though  he  himself 
had  made  the  discovery — a  step  which  no  public  man  can  be  per- 
mitted to  take  without  being  held  responsible  for  it.  Even  granting 
that  Mr.  Wilber  himself  did  not  intend  to  deceive  by  quoting  figures 
without  any  basis  on  which  to  rest,  his  carelessness  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  truth,  and  at  least  he  must  be  held  accountable 
for  a  gross  blunder.     It  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  made  by  Mr. 
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J.  F.  Walker,  of  Ohio,  concerning  the  cargo  of  rags  which  he, 
without  investigation,  concluded  were  to  be  used  for  the  making 
of  reworked  wool,  but  which  in  reality  were  imported  for  paper 
stock ! 

We  submit  that  the  points  in  Mr.  Wilber's  speech  to  which  atten- 
tion is  called  do  not  indicate  that  he  has  followed  the  advice  given 
his  colleagues  to  "do  some  sound  thinking."  Rather  they  indicate 
that  Mr.  Wilber  was  more  intent  on  making  a  point  than  on  giving 
some  constmctive  suggestions  so  badly  needed  to  get  all  industries 
out  of  the  business  slough  in  which  they  are  wallowing.  The  speech, 
if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion,  does  not  seem  to  stamp  Mr. 
Wilber  as  a  man  of  the  caliber  needed  for  the  Cabinet  position, 
for  which  he  is  an  aspirant. 


WHAT  "THE   COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN"   THINKS   OF 
COMPULSORY  BRANDING  OF  FABRICS. 

No  more  sensible  article  on  shoddy  has  appeared  in  anj'  journal 
than  the  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  of  November  6,  which 
we  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Walker, 
J.  F.  Walker,  George  M.  Wilber,  and  W.  W.  Reynolds,  proponents 
of  the  French  bill,  and  to  the  members  of  Congress  with  whom  will 
rest  the  decision  concerning  the  bill's  future.  The  Country  Gentle- 
man holds  no  brief  for  the  manufacturer,  for  its  readers  are  in  large 
part  agriculturists  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  whose  favor 
the  editor  would  be  supposed  to  curry.  His  utterance,  therefore, 
on  this  little  understood  matter  is  all  the  more  to  be  received  and 
relied  upon  by  those  who  have  been  misled  bj'  the  tempest  in  a 
teapot  created  by  men  with  a  plausible  story  of  misfortune,  and 
financial  loss  caused  by  wrong  and  injustice. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

The  i^ublic  is  getting  all  fussed  up  over  shoddy  and  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  reason,  but  the  facts  and  the  remedj'  are  not  so  simple 
as  they  are  assumed  to  be,  so  that  the  favorite  expedient  of  applying 
to  Congress  for  relief  from  every  ill  may  not  be  as  satisfactory  as 
anticipated. 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  impression  that  all  shoddy  is  bad  and  its 
use  should  be  made  difficult  if  not  impossible,  at  least  opprobrious, 
while  all  virgin  wool  is  good  and  much  to  be  desired. 

The  facts  are  that  the  value  of  wool  for  all  textile  purposes 
depends  upon  the  length  of  staple  and  the  strength  of  fiber,  and 
sometimes,  of  course,  upon  the  luster  and  degree  of  fineness,  but  that 
is  (juite  l)eside  the  point  at  issue. 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  virgin  wools, 
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even  between  different  i^ortions  of  the  same  fleece.  Some  sheep  have 
a  fiber  that  is  long,  strong  and  lustrous,  and  all  wool  that  comes  from 
the  back  and  sides  is  better  than  that  from  the  flanks,  belly  or  neck. 

Again,  if  the  sheep  has  been  sick  or  if  for  a  time  it  suffered  from 
lack  of  proper  feed  or  other  cause,  that  unfortunate  incident  will 
be  attended  by  a  weak  spot  in  the  fiber  which  has  grown  at  that 
particular  time.     There  are  therefore  virgin  wools  and  virgin  wools. 

It  is  the  same  with  shoddy.  Its  value  depends  upon  the  grade 
of  virgin  wool  from  which  it  was  made.  The  term  has  been  made 
invidious  in  the  public  mind  by  evil  associations;  the  expression  "old 
rags,"  for  examj^le,  being  played  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  damn 
everything  but  virgin  wool  and  to  give  that  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
whatever  its  grade  or  quality. 

The  fact  is  that  shoddy  is  a  general  term  for  reworked  wool,  so 
there  is  good  shoddy  and  bad  shoddy,  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad 
virgin  wools,  and  the  other  fact  is  that  long-staple  and  strong-fiber 
wool  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  after  a  single  use.  Such  wools 
should  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  there  is  no  justification  in 
speaking  of  all  discarded  fabrics  as  old  rags  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  filth  and  unfitness. 

The  general  situation  is,  therefore,  that  some  shoddy  is  better  than 
the  lower  grades  of  virgin  wool,  and  that  is  why  Congress  or  any 
other  body  is  going  to  have  its  hands  full  in  prescribing  restrictions 
that  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 


AN  EXPERT'S   VIEW   OF   THE   FRENCH    COMPULSORY 
BRANDING  BILL. 

The  American  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  which  is  sponsoring  the 
French  compulsory  branding  bill  for  the  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  has  issued  reams  of  paper  containing  so-called  arguments  for 
the  passage  of  that  poorly  disguised  and  ineft'ective  measure.  No- 
ticing a  communication  from  the  Bureau's  Secretary,  which  it  pub- 
lished, the  Dry  Goods  Economist  for  September  printed  an  article 
entitled,  "Light  for  the  'Virgin  Wool'  Advocates,"  which  exjoosed 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  campaign  and  properly  designated  some  of 
the  Bureau's  statements  as  "no  less  than  silly."  After  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Secretary's  article  and  Mr.  Alfred  Whitman's  reply, 
the  article  said : 

LIGHT    FOR    THE    "VIRGIN    WOOL"    ADVOCATES. 

On  page  13  of  this  issue  of  the  Economist  is  printed  a  letter  from 
Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bu- 
reau of  America,  in  which  Mr.  Greene  explains  the  "Truth  in  Fab- 
ric" movement  as  he  sees  it  and  invites  the  Economist  to  "get 
aboard  the  band  wagon,"  on  the  principle  that  "you  can't  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time." 
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We  also  print,  on  page  14,  an  analj'sis  of  which  Alfred  A. 
Whitman  of  William  Whitman  &  Co.,  at  our  request,  has  made  of 
statements  contained  in  Mr.  Greene's  communication.  Mr.  Whit- 
man is  an  authority  on  the  subject  discussed.  He  has  represented 
the  wool  manufacturers  at  hearings  on  "pure  fabric"  bills,  and  the 
fact  that  his  direct  business  interest  is  almost  wholly  in  worsteds — 
in  which  no  shoddy  is  used — gives  his  comments  an  additional  value. 

In  responding  to  Mr.  Greene's  letter  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
has  this  to  say : 

If  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America  were  to  come 
out  flatfooted  with  the  truth  and  say,  "We  are  for  the  sheep  man 
first  and  last.  His  interest  is  ours,  and  we  propose  to  promote  it," 
their  propaganda  would  be  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 
But  that  is  not  their  course.  They  know  well  enough  that  the  public 
as'  a  whole  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  tlie  sheep  man — however 
unfortunate  this  may  be — and  consequently  they  approach  their 
work  from  the  angle  of  protecting  the  outraged  consumer  of  wool 
fabrics. 

"The  people,  as  a  rule,  want  virgin  wool  clothing,"  says  Mr. 
Greene.  They  want  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  want  clothing  that 
will  wear  well,  look  well  and  keep  them  warm  or  cool  according  to 
the  season.  Whether  it  is  made  of  virgin  wool,  reworked  wool, 
cotton  or  a  mixture  of  all  three  means  nothing  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. It  is  results  he  wants,  and  the  experience  of  years  is  that 
"all  virgin  wool"  is  not  necessary  to  j^roduce  them. 

Textile  manufacturers,  according  to  Mr.  Greene,  are  able  to  turn 
out  "pretty"  fabrics  by  using  shoddy,  and  dare  not  give  it  up  lest 
they  be  unable  to  produce  hundreds  of  types  of  cloth.  And  why 
does  the  manufacturer  turn  out  "pretty"  cloths?  Because  people 
want  them.  Nothing  is  made  for  very  long  that  people  will  not 
buy.  Accepting  at  face  value  Mr.  Greene's  statement  that  manu- 
facturers dare  not  give  up  "pretty"  cloths  it  becomes  pretty 
good  evidence  that  consumers  want  them,  shoddy  or  no  shoddy. 

Mr.  Greene  would  and  could  be  far  more  logical  if  he  were  to 
conduct  a  campaign  of  education  among  consumers,  telling  them 
the  benefits  of  "all  virgin  wool"  fabrics  and  urging  them  to  content 
themselves  with  plainer  weaves  for  the  sake  of  more  serviceable 
cloth.  When  he  takes  the  tack  that  manufacturers  are  forcing  in- 
ferior goods  upon  a  desperate  people  madly  crying  for  nothing 
but  virgin  wool  he  insults  the  intelligence  of  anyone  with  a  modicum 
of  gray  matter.  To  suggest,  as  he  does,  that  manufacturers  and 
waste  material  dealers — "and  a  man  is  still  a  rag  picker,  even 
though  a  millionaire  rag  picker,"  says  Mr.  Greene — have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  public  is  no  less  than  silly.  Mr. 
Greene  is  an  energetic  publicity  man  and  his  newspaper  education 
stands  him  in  good  stead,  but  his  imagination  needs  to  be  kept 
under  control. 

Dishonesty  in  propaganda  may  be  of  two  sorts.  It  may  con- 
sist of  direct  mis-statement  or  of  failure  to  explain  the  real  mean- 
ing of  statements  which,  taken  literally,  are  true,  but  which  when 
analyzed  present  a  different  face.  In  a  circular  letter  calling  at- 
tention to  a  bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  United 
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States  and  its  remarks  on  the  various  bills  affecting  textile  iden- 
tification, Mr.  Greene  makes  the  statement  that  29  witnesses  ap- 
peared for  the  "Truth  in  Fabric"  bills  of  Congressmen  French  and 
Rainey  while  only  20  persons  appeared  in  opposition. 

Analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  of  the  29  persons  classed  as 
proponents  of  these  bills  23  were  sheep  raisers  or  their  represen- 
tatives, two  were  the  authors  of  the  bills,  one  a  cotton  growers' 
representative  who  said  he  saw  no  great  good  in  the  bills  but 
thought  they  would  do  no  harm  and  who  was  mainly  interested  in 
the  general  principle  of  branding,  two  were  machine  manufacturers 
who  testified  that  machines  could  be  made  to  do  the  necessary 
marking  and  one  a  representative  of  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  who  said  he  was  "not  at  all  familiar  with  the  French  Bill." 
There  you  have  a  public  clamoring  for  virgin  wool.  Haven't  you? 
Or  have  you? 


UNDERLYING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. 

Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  live  stock  industry  and  particu- 
larly in  wool  growing  are  greatly  depressed  by  the  marked  drop  in 
wool  values,  and  they  see  little  else  but  destruction  ahead  unless 
certain  things  they  deem  essential  for  their  salvation  are  done  and 
certain  policies  adopted.  In  their  gloom,  some  wool  growers  have 
cast  about  for  the  causes  of  their  distress  and  have  hit  upon  the 
use  of  unidentified  reworked  wool  as  solely  responsible  for  it.  They 
forget  that  the  wool  merchants,  whom  not  a  few  would  like  to  put 
out  of  business,  and  the  wool  manufacturers  like  themselves,  have 
been  heavy  losers  by  the  sudden  and  serious  reduction  of  wool  values. 
They  forget  also  that  it  is  always  darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  that 
indications  point  to  better  times  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Conditions  in  this  country  are  fundamentally  sound  and  point 
to  a  resumption  of  approximately  normal  conditions  within  a  few 
months.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  man  who  has  "gone  short 
on  the  United  States"  in  the  past  has  always  gone  "broke."  Amid 
the  gloom  encircling  us  it  is  cheering,  indeed,  to  meet  an  optimist. 
Among  such  is  Mr.  Edward  Farnham  Greene,  Treasurer  of  the 
Pacific  Mills  and  President  of  Loclcwood,  Greene  &  Co.  Writing 
in  the  January  issue  of  Builders,  issued  by  the  latter,  Mr.  Greene 
bids  those  associated  with  him  in  these  great  undertakings  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  among  other  things  saying : 

We  are  passing  through  some  very  trying  times.  The  situation 
in  Europe  is  disturbed  and  uncertain  and  the  financial,  eommorcial 
and  industrial  conditions  at  home  have  been  seriously  disarranged 
by  the  necessary  process  of  defiation  which  was  bound  to  take  place 
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sooner  or  later.  The  reaction  has  come  sooner  than  most  of  us 
expected,  but  probably  the  very  severity  of  the  readjustment  will 
mean  an  earlier  return  to  normal  conditions.  Personally,  I  am  an 
optimist  and  believe  that  the  fundamental  conditions  in  this  country 
are  sound.  With  probably  very  few  exceptions  there  has  been  no 
over-production,  which  usually  is  the  cause  of  hard  times.  Once 
confidence  is  restored — and  already  there  are  indications  that  this 
is  beginning  to  take  i^lace — business  will  pick  up  probably  more 
rajDidly  than  many  of  us  feel  is  possible  from  the  conditions  of  the 
moment.  We  all  have  a  problem  in  Europe  whether  we  are  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly  in  foreign  business  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  America  will  in  some  way  do  her  part  in  an  economic 
manner  rather  than  going  too  far  along  political  lines. 

For  those  engaged  in  the  textile  industry  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
hopefulness  in  the  situation.  There  has  been  no  over-production 
in  the  industry;  comparatively  few  new  mills  have  been  built;  and 
the  reduction  in  hours  throughout  the  world  has  created,  under 
normal  conditions,  a  scarcity  of  production  as  compared  with  con- 
sumption. Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  low 
prices  for  wool  and  cotton,  and  a  reasonable  adjustment  in  wages, 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  will  soon  be  re-established. 


A  STUDY  OF  CLOTHING  PURCHASING  HABITS. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  these  days  by  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  women  to  the  economical  purchasing  of  materials  for  use 
in  the  home  and  in  the  office.  To  reach  useful  conclusions  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  silks,  petticoats  having  been  made  from 
certain  kinds  of  standard  silks  for  wearing  tests,  and  other  tests 
have  been  undertaken  for  other  fabrics.  As  a  feature  of  this  inves- 
tigation Miss  Ethel  L.  Phelps,  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economies 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Association  in  which  she 
discussed  the  results  of  a  study  of  Clothing  Purchasing  Habits  by 
the  people,  which  the  author  stated  was  not  the  report  of  work  done 
by  one  person,  but  it  summarized  the  work  done  in  Minnesota  only, 
which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  Avhole  sun'ey  of  the  Committee  on 
Standardization,  of  Avhieh  Miriam  Birdseye  is  chairman. 

Miss  Phelps  wrote : 

The  information  collected  concerning  service  dresses  may  well  be 
used  as  a  specific  illustration  of  an  intensive  study  of  purchasing 
habits,  the  type  of  gannent  being  one  quite  generally  used.  In  this 
study,  the  term  "service  dress"  is  used  by  tlie  committee  to  indicate 
the  type  of  dress  worn  by  the  business  woman  daily,  and  on  the 
street  by  the  homemaker,  excluding  garments  for  formal  social  wear, 
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or  for  house  work.  It  was  found  necessary  in  some  cases  to  include 
the  wool  or  silk  suit  under  this  head,  as  many  women,  including 
homemakers,  use  the  suit  skirt  and  a  blouse  in  place  of  such  a  dress. 

Material  for  this  particular  study  was  gathered  by  several  groups, 
under  the  direction  of  Marion  Weller,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  service  dresses,  which  inch;ded  the  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles sections  of  both  the  college  and  state  home  economics  associa- 
tions in  Minnesota.  Approximately  1500  to  2000  questionnaires 
were  sent  out,  many  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  many 
Cithers  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  Division  of  Women's  Activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  a  result,  there  are  represented  in 
this  report  teachers,  university  students,  clerks,  and  homemakers 
from  small  towns  as  well  as  cities.  The  student  association  canvassed 
the  students,  staff,  and  clerks  of  the  college.  A  large  nimiber  of 
Minneapolis  teachers  were  reached  through  a  group  meeting  of  all 
home  economics  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  The 
data  from  homemakers  were  chiefly  obtained  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  women's  clubs,  questioiinaires  having  been  taken  to  the  club 
meeting,  explained,  filled  out,  and  collected.  The  results  obtained  in 
this  way  were  rather  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  blanks  been  distributed  promiscuously,  and  a 
much  greater  number  were  returned.  All  of  the  teachers,  students, 
and  clerks  have  been  grouj^ed  together,  and  the  club  women  divided 
into  two  groups — those  living  in  the  three  larger  cities  of  Minnesota 
(Minneaijolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth),  and  those  living  in  some  65 
smaller  towns  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

The  total  number  of  questionnaires  returned  was  876,  of  which 
approximately  one-sixth  wei-e  from  club  women  in  the  three  cities, 
one-third  from  club  women  in  smaller  towns,  and  one-half  from 
teachers,  students,  and  clerks.  About  one-tenth  were  either  blank  or 
incorrectly  filled  out,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  reports  used 
was  789,  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  be  considered  a  fair  sample. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  sample  omits  certain  im- 
portant groups  having  markedly  different  i^urchasing  habits,  namely, 
those  living  on  restricted  incomes,  and  the  wealthy.  It  might  well 
be  said  that  the  results  of  this  study  are  true  only  for  persons  with 
medium  incomes. 

The  questionnaires  asked  people  to  state  the  materials  purchased 
in  the  last  two  years  for  wool  and  silk  sei'\'ice  dresses,  indicating 
those  purchased  by  the  yard  and  those  bought  ready  made.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  change  this  description  to  materials  now  in  use, 
for  the  reason  that  many  women  stated  that  they  had  bought  nothing 
in  the  last  two  years.  This  information  made  it  possible  to  study 
not  only  tlie  materials  used,  but  also,  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  used.  When  reports  began  to  come  in, 
it  was  at  once  evident  that  many  persons  do  not  know  by  name  the 
fabrics  they  wear  day  by  day,  as  was  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
terms  wool  or  silk  in  place  of  the  fabric  name. 

The  following  observations  were  made: 
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First.  TVool  is  i;sed  more  widely  than  silk  for  service  dresses  in 
Minnesota,  91  per  cent  reporting  the  nse  of  wool  and  61  per  cent 
the  use  of  silk  for  this  purpose,  some  reporting  the  use  of  both  wool 
and  silk,  thus  clearh'  shoisdng  the  predominating  importance  of  wool 
for  such  garments  in  a  northern  climate. 

Second.  The  number  of  kinds  of  fabrics  used  for  service  dresses, 
combining  those  purchased  b3'  the  yard  and  those  purchased  ready 
made,  is  large  and  variable;  34  for  wool  and  30  for  silk,  the  number 
of  materials  used  by  the  yard  being  greater  than  the  number  bought 
read}'  made.  The  professional  group  use  the  largest  number  and 
the  city  club  women  use  the  fewest.  This  may  possibh^  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  apparent  con-elation  between  the  number  of 
persons  reporting  in  each  group,  and  the  number  of  kinds  of  ma- 
terials used  by  each  grouj),  the  teachers  being  the  largest  and  the 
city  club  women  the  smallest  group. 

Third.  All  fabrics  are  not  equally  popular.  A  very  few  lead 
with  an  astonishing  majority;  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  are 
used  with  sufficient  frequency  to  be  significant,  and  the  rest  are  used 
only  occasionally.  To  illustrate  this  point,  we  need  only  to  note 
that  55  per  cent  of  all  wool  dresses  reported  are  made  of  serge,  and 
api^rosimatel}"  50  per  cent  of  silk  dresses  are  made  of  taffeta  or 
satin,  taffeta  being  used  slightly  more  than  satin.  Furthermore, 
two  other  wool  fabrics,  tricotine  and  jersey,  are  used  for  21  per  cent 
of  the  wool  dresses  in  addition  to  the  55  per  cent  made  of  serge, 
making  a  total  of  76  per  cent  of  the  wool  dresses  made  from  only 
three  fabrics.  Four  others,  poplin,  broadcloth,  gabardine,  and  velour, 
have  a  moderate  amount  of  use,  while  the  remaining  27  kinds  of  ma- 
terials are  used  for  only  6  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  dresses.  The  same 
situation  exists  in  regard  to  choice  of  silk  fabrics.  Only  10  per  cent  of 
the  dresses  are  made  of  21  of  the  30  kinds  of  silk  listed,  while  7 
others  hold  an  intermediate  position,  in  addition  to  satin  and  taffeta, 
which  were  used  for  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing 
habits  of  these  people  lead  them  to  use  only  about  six  different 
materials  for  about  nine-tenths  of  their  wool  or  silk  service  dresses. 
This  general  statement  holds  true  approximately  in  this  study,  for 
each  group,  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 

Fourth.  Equally  accurate  information  is  not  at  present  available 
concerning  jDurchasing  habits  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  whole- 
sale or  retail  sales.  An  attempt  was  made  to  approximate  this 
information  by  interviews  with  department  managers  and  buyers  in 
retail  stores.  One  wholesale  establishment  was  visited.  All  agreed 
on  the  preeminent  position  of  serge,  as  a  material  purchased  by 
people  living  on  moderate  incomes,  for  ser\'ice  dresses,  but  beyond 
that  there  was  no  agreement,  short  time  fluctuations  in  sales  some- 
what clouding  their  informal  verbal  rej^orts.  Were  it  possible  to 
make  a  similar  study  of  sales  records  in  one  or  two  representative 
stores,  an  interesting  and  valuable  check  for  this  study  would  be 
provided. 

Fifth.  The  relation  of  style  to  the  choice  of  material  for  service 
dresses  could  not  be  ascertained.     This  also  would  best  be  determined 
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by  a  study  of  past  sales  records,  combined  with  a  study  of  style 
variation.  The  relation  of  the  present  vogue  of  serge  to  the  wide- 
spread use  of  that  material  was  noted  by  the  merchants  as  a  difficult 
question  to  answer. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  trade-marked  fabrics  for  service  dresses  is  very 
limited,  only  two  such  being  observed  out  of  about  1150  instances 
of  wool  used,  and  30  from  over  750  instances  of  silk.  There  are 
many  more  trade-marked  silks  available  than  similarly  marked  wool 
fabrics  which  probably  accounts  for  the  difference  between  wool 
and  silk. 

A  number  of  points  may  also  be  noted  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  teaching  of  textiles  and  clothing.  The  need  for  more  widespread 
knowledge  of  standard  fabrics  is  very  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  of 
basic  importance  that  the  consumer  should  buy  knowingly,  if  she 
is  to  buy  wisely  and  economically.  Such  an  ideal  could  be  realized 
with  greater  completeness,  were  there  more  standardization,  both  of 
fabrics  and  of  names  of  materials,  than  is  to  be  found  at  present. 
Certain  standard  grades  of  undermuslins — aj^proximately  equivalent 
in  specification,  name,  and  price  throughout  the  country  before  the 
war— could  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  these  points.  Comjietition 
has  fostered  the  production  of  many  novelty  materials  of  unknown 
standard,  and  has  also  given,  in  some  eases,  more  than  one  name  to 
materials  which  are  identical,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
product  of  competing  manufacturers.  An  illustration  of  this  eon- 
fusing  situation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  loose  and  varied  use  of 
the  terms, — gabardine,  trieotine,  and  Poiret  twill,  as  well  as  nain- 
sook and  batiste  in  undermuslins. 

The  work  with  service  dresses  included  one  part  which,  while  it  is 
not  strictly  a  studj'  of  consumption  habits,  is  intimately  related  to 
them  and  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  listing  of  desirable  char- 
acteristics for  some  of  these  widely  used  materials,  which  was  called 
for  under  division  II  of  the  general  plan  for  the  survey.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  this  matter  can  not  be  given  at  this  time,  other  than 
to  mention  its  stimulating  effects  in  class,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  demands  made  by  the  consumer  as  to  characteristics  and  wearing 
qualities  of  fabrics  must  be  reasonable  if  they  are  to  do  good,  and 
not  harm  the  cause.  It  surely  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  jersey 
shall  not  stretch,  when  the  ver>'  nature  of  the  knitted  fabric  makes 
that  one  of  its  most  marked  characteristics.  Likewise,  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  ask  for  serge  or  wool  poplin  or  any  other  worsted  fabric, 
made  of  combed,  tightly  twisted,  closely  woven  yarns,  that  will  not 
"shine."  The  "shine"  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  combination  of 
these  greatly  to  be  desired  qualities  plus  the  wear  which  they  make 
possible. 

In  conclusion,  more  should  be  known  concerning  the  purchasing 
habits  of  different  groups  of  people  as  regards  clothing,  and  con- 
cerning the  basic  reasons  or  causes  underlying  a  variation  of  these 
habits  among  such  groups.  This  study  has  given  some  information 
as  to  what  people  buy,  none  as  to  why  they  buy,  or  what  they  ought 
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to  buy — for  this  more  is  needed.  Information  from  groups  having 
lower  incomes  is  desirable,  but  some  method  other  than  the  general 
questionnaire  must  be  devised  in  order  to  obtain  such  data.  There 
is  a  practical  necessity  for  knowing  the  purchasing  habits  of  differ- 
ent groups,  because  of  the  many  types  represented  in  textiles  and 
clothing  classes.  For  a  similar  reason  definite  information  might 
be  desirable  concerning  groups  living  in  different  geographical 
regions,  for  example,  Minnesota,  California,  Florida. 

The  entire  survey  of  which  this  study  is  a  part  indicates  that 
there  is  still  a  jjlace  for  emphasis  on  fabric  study  in  textiles  and 
clothing  class  work,  especially  on  standard  fabrics,  and  the  relation 
between  their  properties  and  use.  The  whole-hearted  resjoonse  and 
widespread  interest  in  this  j^iece  of  work  should  prove  to  be  sufficient 
encouragement  for  further  investigation  along  similar  lines. 


WAGE  REDUCTIONS. 

At  the  Arlington  Mills  and  Pacific  Mills  in  Lawrence  notices  were 
posted  on  or  about  December  13,  stating  that  beginning  with  De- 
cember 20  there  would  be  a  readjustment  of  wages  on  the  basis  of 
a  general  reduction  of  22%  jier  cent  of  the  wages  then  in  effect. 
Notices  posted  in  the  mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  on 
January  10  indicated  that  a  similar  reduction  Avould  be  eff'ective  in 
the  Company's  mills  as  of  January  17,  1921.  These  reductions 
were  made  because  it  was  felt  necessary  to  reduce  the  manufactur- 
ing cost  of  wool  fabrics  before  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the 
heavy  weight  season  begins.  The  reduction  thus  indicated,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  a  reduction  from  a  wage  level  which  represented 
an  increase  of  approximately  186  ])er  cent  over  the  wages  in  effect 
at  the  end  of  1915.  It  is  designed  to  put  wages  back  to  where  they 
were  before  the  advance  of  December  1,  1919,  and  it  is  intended 
to  offset  the  advance  of  15  per  cent  which  went  into  effect  on  May 
31,  1920,  but  which  never  was  much  noticed  in  the  jiay  envelope  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances  because  of  the  general  curtailment  of 
production  which  followed  almost  immediately  after  the  advance 
went  into  effect.  It  also  covers  the  12^/2  per  cent  advance  granted 
quite  generally  by  the  mills  on  December  1,  1919.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  increased  wage,  the  22%  per  cent  reduction  is 
equivalent  to  these  two  advances  combined. 
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Statistics  for  Fourth  Quarter,   1920. 

ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   MACHINERY,    OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER,   AND   DECEMBER,    1920. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE   CENSUS, 
UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  idle  and 
active  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1920  ended  December  31  is  herewith  presented.  Those  reports 
were  begun  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
in  December,  1913,  and  since  that  date  they  form  a  continuous 
record  of  the  state  of  the  industry.  In  November,  1918,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  asked  to  take  over  the  work  and  later  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Census. 

The  report  of  December  1  is  the  worst  of  the  year  1920.  It 
shows  over  51  per  cent  of  the  broad  looms  idle,  nearly  4o  per 
cent  of  the  narrow  looms  unproductive,  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  carpet  and  rug  looms,  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  combs, 
more  than  51  per  cent  of  the  woolen,  and  nearly  43  per  cent  of 
the  worsted,  spinning  spindles  silent. 

The  state  of  the  industry  month  by  month  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  figures.  In  January  most  of  the  machinery  of  all  sorts  was 
in  motion,  the  percentage  of  the  idle  being  comparatively  small, 
varying  from  30.2  per  cent  in  tlie  carpet  and  rug  machinery  to  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  worsted  combs.  This  condition  continued  up  to 
the  report  of  April  1.  The  re})ort  of  May  1  showed  less  than 
1  per  cent  increase  in  the  idle  broad  looms,  while  a  few  more 
narrow  looms  were  in  motion  than  on  January  1.  The  sets  of 
idle  cards  had  increased  nearly  2  per  cent,  and  woolen  spindles 
by  more  than  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  more  combs 
and  3.2  per  cent  more  worsted  spinning  spindles  were  running. 
From  May,  when  the  indications  of  the  approaching  slump  wei-e 
more  manifest,  conditions  grew  steadily  worse  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry  except  in  September,  when  there  was  a  pause  — 
until  the  last  month  of  the  year,  which  was  the  worst  of  the 
twelve.     At  that  time  more  than  half  the  broad  looms,  sets  of 
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cards,  and  the  woolen  spinning  spindles  were  idle  ;  the  percentage 
of  narrow  looms  rising  from  18.5  per  cent  in  January  to  44.8  in 
December  ;  the  carpet  and  rug  looms  increasing  from  30.2  per 
cent  to  40.1;  cards  jumping  from  8.8  to  50.3  per  cent;  combs 
from  7.2  per  cent  to  41.4  per  cent ;  woolen  spinning  spindles 
from  9.1  per  cent  to  51.7  per  cent,  and  worsted  spinning  spindles 
from  10.2  per  cent  to  42.7  per  cent. 

Another  feature  was  much  in  evidence.  While  the  broad 
looms  running  on  single  shift  dropped  from  49,036  in  January 
to  29,528  in  December,  those  on  double  shift  also  decreased  from 
3,380  to  649  in  the  same  period.  Narrow  looms  on  single  shift 
slumped  from  14,594  to  9,957  and  those  on  double  shift  dropped 
from  141  to  the  point  of  disappearance.  Carpet  and  rug  looms 
on  single  shift  fell  from  5,825  in  January  to  5,063  in  December, 
while  those  on  double  shift  dropped  from  948  to  176.  The 
combs  on  single  shift  fell  from  1,611  to  1,190  and  on  double 
shift  from  629  to  218.  Woolen  spinning  spindles  on  single  time 
decreased  from  1,740,613  to  1,050,640,  and  those  on  double  time 
from  285,577  to  52,963.  Worsted  spindles  on  single  time  de- 
creased from  1,848,353  to  1,297,701,  while  those  on  double  time 
dropped  from  238,974  to  35,500.  It  is  a  record  which  has  not 
been  approached  for  some  years  and  indicates  the  very  trying 
times  through  which  the  industry  has  been  passing  during  the 
past  eight  months. 

The  reports  by  months  follow  : 


October  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  909  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindlei. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

.31,412 
30,156 

61,568 

11,998 
6,445 

18,443 

5,609 
2,977 

8,586 

4,027 
2,502 

6,529 

1,749 
626 

2,374 

1,283,204 

975,578 

2,258,782 

1,722,396 
606,040 

2,328,436 

ACTIVE   AND    IDLE   MACHINERY. 
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November  1,  1920. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  928  Manufacturers . 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed   Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

32,921 
29,100 

62,021 

11,362 
6,882 

18,244 

5,266 
3,292 

8,558 

4,011 
2,621 

6,632 

1,616 

788 

2,404 

1,298,023 
969,766 

2,267,789 

1,493,828 
799,038 

2,292,864 

December  1,  1920. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  926  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 


Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 


Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 


Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 


Sets 

of 

Cards. 


Combs. 


Spinning  Spindles. 


In  Operation 
Idle    .... 


Total 


61,803 


9,957 

8,078 


18,035 


5,121 
3,435 


8,556 


3,315 
3,353 


1,408 
997 


1,103,603 
1,180,194 


2,283,797 


1,333,201 
994,869 


2,328,070 


Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


Dec.  1,1920  .    .    . 

51.2 

44.8 

40.1 

50.3 

41.4 

51.7 

42.7 

Nov.  1,  1920 

46.9 

37.7 

38.5 

39.5 

32.8 

42.8 

34.8 

Oct.  1,  1920  . 

49.0 

34.9 

34.7 

38.3 

26.3 

43.2 

26.0 

Sept.  1, 1920 

51.8 

34.8 

35.7 

39.6 

37.3 

44.6 

38.0 

Aug.  2,  1920 

49.5 

29.9 

32.3 

39.6 

33.4 

45.5 

37.6 

July  1,1920  . 

42.5 

32.3 

32.1 

38.0 

35.0 

42.0 

32.7 

June  1,  1920 

26.8 

22.4 

29.1 

21.1 

15.9 

23.1 

14.2 

May  1,  1920  . 

15.2 

18.2 

28.5 

10.6 

6.7 

11.5 

7.0 

April  1,  1920 

13.1 

16.9 

28.2 

9.6 

7.1 

9.5 

7.0 

March  1,  1920 

14.9 

19.8 

27.7 

9.8 

7.0 

10.3 

11.7 

Feb.  2, 1920  . 

12.2 

17.6 

28.6 

7.6 

6.9 

7.1 

7.9 

Jan.  2,  1920. 

14.5 

18.5 

30.2 

8.8 

7.2 

9.1 

10.2 
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Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Per  Shift  Beginning  January  2,  1920. 


Dec.  1,1920: 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift. 

29,528 
649 

9,957 

5,063 
58 

3,139 
176 

1,190 
218 

1,050,640 
52,963 

1,297,701 
35,500 

Nov.  1,1920: 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 

32,288 
653 

11,362 

5,209 
57 

3,780 
386 

1,319 
297 

1,229,094 
68,929 

1,436,518 
57,310 

Oct.  1,  1920 : 

Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 

30,833 
579 

11,998 

5,544 

65 

3,641 
386 

1,423 
326 

1,186,487 
96,717 

1,627,244 
196,152 

Sept.  1,  1920  : 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 

29,150 
456 

11,859 
232 

5,340 
147 

3,619 
433 

1,148 
346 

1,146,100 
106,249 

1,339,550 
106,530 

Aug.  2,  1920: 
Single-  shift, 
Double  shift. 

30,549 

447 

12,326 
170 

5,448 
68 

3,474 
463 

1,177 
398 

1,131,375 
99,293 

1,297,H56 
151,683 

July  1,1920: 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 

34,506 
667 

12,173 

80 

5,572 
275 

3,585 
452 

1,114 

416 

1,208,275 
99,312 

1,398,767 
160,008 

June  1,1920: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

43,713 
1,192 

13,882 

79 

5,912 
178 

4,581 
532 

1,483 
491 

1,586,143 
134,051 

1,791,669 
195,488 

May  1,1920: 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

49,817 
2,355 

14,747 
118 

8,109 
58 

5,097 
716 

1,634 
632 

1,779,808 
208,848 

1,931,168 
263,034 

April  1,1920: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

50,261 
2,H63 

14,832 

184 

5,965 
144 

5,071 
810 

1,520 
719 

1,781,743 
243,648 

1,890,939 
298,515 

March  1,1920: 
Single    shift, 
Double  shift. 

48,923 
3,291 

14,370 
114 

5,999 
232 

5,029 
826 

1,636 

607 

1,731,607 
271,990 

1,790,701 

284,408 

Feb.  2,  1920 : 

Single    shift, 
Double  shift. 

50,302 

3,647 

14,703 
228 

6,069 
157 

5,127 
965 

1,521 

727 

1,777,815 
292,656 

1,885,490 
278,628 

Jan.  2,  1920: 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift. 

49,036 
3,380 

14,594 
141 

5,825 
207 

5,052 
948 

1,611 
629 

1,740,613 
285,577 

1,848.35.<J 
238,974 
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WOOL    STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  September  30,  1920.  This  statement  is 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  state- 
ments for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Wool  Stocks,  September  30,  1920,  as  Reported   bv   Dealers,    Manufacturers, 
AND   THE   United   States   Government. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Pounds. 
1.38,102,543 

Pounds. 
77,541,957 
103,759,417 

Pounds. 
215,644,500 
172,920,392 

Pounds. 
388,564,892 

91,258,326 

29,767,382 

Po7inds. 
1,284,202 
41,218,038 

Pounds. 

Foreign 

69,160,976 
207,263,518 

Total 

181,301,374 

388,564,892 

42,502,240 

42,502,240 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

10,645,151 
17,275,921 

8,537,396 
9,167,695 

19,182,547 
26,443,616 

894,798 
10,134,859 

Total 

27,921,072 

17,705,091 

45,626,163 

11,029,657 

22,259,314 

Pulled  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

8,603,700 
5,892,829 

5,247,249 
2,581,759 

13,850,949 

8,474,588 

234,636 
4,666,656 

Total 

14,496,529 

7,829,008 

22,325,537 

4,801,192 

6,401,589 

Total  grease,  scoured. 

42,805,488 
27,757,056 

Tops 

Noils         .           .... 

5,563,873 
4,754,365 

15,838,871 
9,124,163 

21,402,744 
13,878,528 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 
wool  reported  above, 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held   by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
and  tbeU.  8.  Govern- 
ment Sept.  30,  1920, 

580,1.53,144 

71,163,143 

651,316,287 

Schedules  were  sent  to  985  concerns  and  the  United  States  and  British  Governments.  In  addition  to 
the  reports  included  in  the  tabulation  95  concerns  reported  no  stocks  held  and  27  concerns  failed  to  reply. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  approximately  3,600,000  pounds  belonging  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  unsold. 
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WOOL   CONSUMED   BY   MONTHS. 

September,   1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  553  establishments. 
9  made  no  report ; 
76  reported  no  wool  consumed ; 
468  reported  wool  used  as  follows  :  In  Grease. 

In  grease 24,743,964  pounds     =     24,743,964  pounds. 

Scoured 4,961,139       "  =       9,922,278      " 

Pulled 1,223,234       "  =       1,630,978      " 

Total 30,928,337       "  =     36,297,220      " 


October,  1920. 
Schedules  sent  to  552  establishments. 
72  reported  no  wool  consumed; 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 28,120,183  pounds     =     28,120,183  pounds. 

Scoured 4,318,577      "  =       8,637,154      " 

Pulled 1,264,763       "  =       1,686,350      " 

Total 33,703,523      "  =     38,443,687      " 

November,   1920.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 19,391,538  pounds     =     19,391,538  pounds. 

Scoured 3,539,558        "         =       7,079,116        " 

Pulled 1,219,045         "         =       1,625,393 

Total 24,150,141         "         =     28,096,047 

*  No  statement  was  made  of  the  number  of  manufacturers  to  whom  reports  were  sent  or 
the  number  reporting;  but  it  was  stated  that  the  reports  for  October  and  November  are 
approximately  98  per  cent  complete. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT   OF   THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET   FOR 

OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  1920,  AND  DECEMBER,  1919. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia, 
(unwashed.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

f    ;;       ;;     

Fine  Delaine 

Micbioan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

4  Blood,  Staple 

I    ;;       ;;     

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

(unwashed.) 

i  Blood 

i        "         

Braid 

tfissouRi,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

}  Blood 

i       "        

Biaid 

Texas. 

(scoured  basis.) 
12  months,  tine  and  fine  medium    . 
Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .   .    . 

Fall,  tine  and  fine  medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.)  ' 
Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium     .    .    .    . 
Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .    .   . 

i  Blood 

I      "      

i      "      

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  Southeisn. 

Unwashed 


1930. 


October.      November.    December 


Ce7its. 
42 
42 
40 
38 
60 


100 
«5 


120 

100 

90 

75 

55 


Cents 
38 
40 
32 
30 
53 


95 
90 
80 
60 
60 


Cents. 
38 
35 
30 
28 
50 


December. 


Cent). 
70 
83 
70 
b7 
88 


200 
Itio 
155 


185 
165 
135 


200 
190 
ISO 
1411 
115 


165 
14f> 
110 


The  above  prices  must  in  some  cases  be  considered  nominal  in  the  absence  of  sales. 


Domestic  Wools. 
The  last  quarter  of  tlie  current  year  opened  with  extreme  dullness  prevail- 
ing throucrhout  tlie  trade,  accompanied  by  declines  in  values  in  London  and 
South  America  and  heavy  declines  in  the  Cape  markets.  The  condition  of 
the  mills  of  the  country  showed  little  improvement,  a  continuance  of  cur- 
tailed production  being  widespread. 
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The  agitation  to  bring  about  Government  action  to  place  an  import  embargo 
on  wools  to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  slieep  industry  was  a  leading  discussion 
in  the  trade  and  later  the  agitation  to  have  Congress  legislate  to  equalize  the 
difference  in  exchange  was  followed  by  definite  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  passing  an  emergency  tariff  bill,  which,  as  the  year  closes,  is 
still  being  held  in  abeyance  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate. 

The  wool  trade  during  the  period  under  review  held  large  quantities  of 
domestic  wool  on  consignment,  which  in  comparison  with  normal  times  have 
moved  very  slowly.  While  there  have  been  more  inquiries  for  wools,  where 
sales  have  been  made,  they  have  been  chiefly  of  the  choicer  lots  of  merino 
wool. 

The  November  election,  while  bringing  promise  for  the  future,  really  had 
very  little  effect  on  the  current  market  values  of  wool.  As  the  year  closed 
the  Government  held  an  auction  sale  which  made  a  new  recor<l  in  that  every 
lot  offered  was  sold,  although  the  prices  were  on  a  low  basis.  Most  of  the 
offerings  being  of  medium  or  low  grades  tlie  principal  buyers  represented 
carpet  mills. 

"  Optimistic  talk  is  already  current  and  better  conditions  will  come  as  it 
gains  circulation  and  convinces  people  that  tlie  situation  is  fundamentally 
sound." 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  .January  4,  1921. 


Pui-LKD   Wools.       (W.   A.   Blanchard.j 


Extra,  and  F-ine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super   

Fine  Combine  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing   .  . 


Pulled  Wools. 
By  reason  of  the  general  curtailment  of  production  by  the  mills  the  demand 
for  pulled  wools  during  the  quarter  was  greatly  limited,  and  market  quota- 
tions cannot  be  given  with  accuracy.  Week  by  week  prices  were  lowered 
without  effecting  sales,  and  tliese  conditions  prevailed  until  the  middle  of 
December,  when  a  speculative  turn-over  in  B  supers  started.  In  this  spurt 
manufacturers  and  dealers  participated,  and  the  large  accumulation  of  this 
grade  in  pullers'  hands  was  speedily  absorbed.  Following  this  movement 
came  a  general  toning  up  of  the  market,  and  though  actual  transactions 
were  of  limited  volume,  confidence  was  restored  and  values  became  more 
stabilized. 

W.    A.   Blanchari). 
Boston.  January  17.  lt>21. 
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FoKEiGN  Wools.     (Maugek  &  Avery.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1920. 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

(iood 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland: 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donakoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "  Xo.  1,  Open  .  . 
"     "   Xo.  "2,  Open  .  . 


October.   November.  December. 


Centn. 
160 
140 

120 

150 

loO 

lUO 

130 
140 


4.5  3 

S5  ig 

130 
115 

85 

125 
95 

115 

100 

75 

115 
105 
50 
50 


CenU. 
136 
126 
110 

135 
110 
90 

110 
125 

40  @  TO 
30  @  60 

120 

100 

76 

115 

90 

100 

85 
60 

110 
100 


Cents. 
120 
liiO 
90 

120 
90 


90 
100 

35  @  65 
30  @  55 

100 
85 
60 

110 

85 

85 
70 
60 

105 
90 
40 
40 


December. 


32  @  35 

50  3  60 

35  g  38 

25 


32  ®  35 

50  a  55 
35  a  38 
20  3  25 


35  @  37 
60  @  55 
35  §  38 
20  ,a  25 


Cents. 
240 
2-iO 
210 

220 
200 
185 

200 
230 

65  @  140 
60  g  lao 

170  ' 

165 

150 

230 
175 

200 
170 
120 

130 
110 


80  g  85 
53 
45 


FoREiGx  Wools. 

During  the  past  quarter,  in  the  absence  of  much  demand,  wools  have 
steadily  declined  in  value,  especially  the  lower  qualities,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment held  large  quantities,  which  have  been  sold  by  degrees  at  auction. 

The  mills  have  been  either  wholly  or  partially  shut  down.  Consequently, 
until  lately,  very  few  of  them  have  been  in  tlie  market,  but  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  quite  a  volume  of  South  American  and  fleeces  of  medium  grades 
have  been  disposed  of. 

In  our  quotations,  English  wools  are  valued  at  a  higher  price  than  similar 
grades  of  domestic,  owing  to  the  demand  on  the  other  side  and  prices  ruling 
there,  which  have  prevented  their  importation;  so  that  the  quotations  on 
English  wools  are  nominal,  and  not  based  on  actual  sales  here. 

The  possibility  of  the  passage  of  an  embargo  on  wools  by  the  present 
Congress  has  stimulated  some  holders  to  ask  higher  values,  but  there  is  no 
genuine  stability  in  these  advanced  figures. 


Maiiger  &  Avery. 


Boston,  January  14,  1921. 


BULLETIN 

OF   THE 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

ToL.  LI.]  BOSTON,  APRIL,  1921.  [No.  XL 


THE   FIFTY-SIXTH   ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE    NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 


BUSINESS  TRANSACTED.  —  REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND    COM- 
MITTEES.—RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED  AND 
OFFICERS   ELECTED. 


The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, February  10,  1921,  following  an  informal  luncheon  at 
Young's  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  who  presided. 

At  the  request  of  President  Clark  the  Secretary  read  the 
call  for  the  meeting  which  w^as  sent  to  the  members  under 
date  of  Januarj^  24,  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws,  summon- 
ing the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Willard,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  February  2,  1921,  at  9  AM.  The  meeting  was 
called  at  that  time  and  place,  because  several  of  the  officers 
.and  members  of  the  Association  were  in  Washington  attend- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  schedule  of  the  customs  tariff  covering 
wool  and  manufactures  thereof  then  being  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  there  was  no  quorum  at  that  meeting,  President  Clark, 
in  accordance  wdth  the  By-laws,  declared  it  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock  P.M.  on  February  10,  1921,  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston. 
On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was 
omitted,  the  same  having  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  and  no 
corrections  having  been  presented. 
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REPORT   OF  PRESIDENT  FREDERIC  S.    CLARK 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  in  our  Asso- 
ciation, the  various  phases  of  which  will  be  reported  in  detail 
by  the  Secretary  and  various  committees. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meeting  we  were  at  the 
peak  of  business  prosperity,  wool  consumption  for  the  month 
of  January,  1920,  being  72,721,000  pounds,  an  amount,  ex- 
ceeded but  once  during  the  war,  namely,  in  May,  1918,  when 
it  was  74,672,000  pounds.  While  we  were  well  aware  that  this 
condition  could  not  continue  indefinitely  and  that  a  period  of 
deflation  must  sooner  or  later  occur,  the  belief  that  the  void 
created  by  the  long  period  of  slight  production  for  civilian 
purposes  would  require  an  enormous  supply,  led  us  to  antici- 
pate at  least  another  year  of  great  demand.  Costs  for  m'ooI, 
wages,  and  other  items  were  the  highest  ever  and  goods  for  Fall 
had  been  opened  at  correspondingly  high  prices.  The  prices 
for  the  Spring  of  1920  had  also  been  necessarily  high  and  met 
with  what  has  been  called  "a  Consumers'  Strike." 

A  gradual  deflation  at  this  time  would  have  been  a  helpful 
movement  and  would  have  saved  the  extreme  disaster  which 
followed,  but  a  practical  cessation  of  business  was  precipitated 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  bringing  unwarranted 
profiteering  charges  against  our  industry  and  in  urging  the 
public  not  to  buy. 

Ordei*s  which  had  been  given  manufacturers  for  Fall  were 
cancelled  right  and  left,  deliveries  of  both  Spring  and  Fall 
goods  were  rejected  or  returned,  and  a  period  of  depression 
ensued  without  a  parallel  in  the  memory  of  our  oldest  mem- 
bers. Consumption  of  wool  declined  to  28,690,000  pounds  in 
the  month  of  November,  only  a  trifle  more  than  one-third 
that  of  January. 

The  extreme  disregard  of  contract  obligations  has  awakened 
our  industry,  as  never  before,  to  the  importance  of  remedial 
action,  and  our  friends  in  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers  and  in  the  new  organization,  the 
Council  of  Commercial  Contracts,  are  sure  of  our  hearty  co- 
operation. 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  wages  of  employes  have 
not  followed  the  advancing  costs  of  living  in  recent  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  materially  exceeded  those 
costs.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1916,  there  have  been  10 
voluntary  advances  in  wages.  The  last  on  June  1,  1920,  was 
hardly  justified,  because  the  depression  was  then  beginning. 
It  probably  would  not  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  de- 
cided upon  when  conditions  seemed  to  justify  it  and  an- 
nounced a  considerable  time  prior  to  its  effective  date. 
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These  advances  brought  textile  wage  earnings  to  nearly  3 
times  those  prevailing  in  1915,  notwithstanding  a  reduction 
in  hours  from  54  to  48  per  week;  whereas  costs  of  living  had 
only  slightly  more  than  doubled.  The  recent  reduction  in 
wages  still  leaves  the  rates  about  120  per  cent  higher  as 
against  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  on  January  1,  1921, 
of  about  81  per  cent.  We  do  not  desire,  or  expect,  that  M-ages 
will  ever  recede  to  those  prevailing  before  the  war. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and  the 
demand  for  Spring  fabrics  that  can  be  delivered  before  April 
1  is  a  corroboration  of  our  belief  that  there  is  not  an  over 
supi^ly  of  goods  in  the  market. 

Our  future  is  largely  dependent  on  quick  tariff  action  and 
on  the  adoption  of  some  method  for  counteracting  the  effect 
of  the  very  low  rates  of  foreign  exchange.  These  matters  have 
received  for  some  time,  and  are  now  receiving,  the  earnest 
attention  of  your  officers. 

In  retiring  from  the  office  of  President  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  very  great  assistance  and  co-operation  which  I  have 
received  from  our  Executive  Committee  and  our  office  organi- 
zation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  President. 

The  Treasurer,  Paul  T.  Cherington,  read  his  report  and 
the  report  of  the  Auditor,  which  were  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  filed. 

The  Secretary,  Paul  T.  Cherington,  read  his  report  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Association  during  the  year  ended 
January  31,  1921.    It  was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers: 

A  year  ago  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry 
was  enjoying  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity;  mills  were  run- 
ning on  full  time ;  orders  were  booked  months  ahead,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  good  year  were  excellent.  These  promises 
were  not  fulfilled. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  no  serious  disturbing 
influences  were  noticeable.  About  May  1  the  operatives 
asked  for  an  increase  in  wages,  and  most  of  the  mills  advanced 
wages  15  per  cent,  to  take  effect  on  the  last  Monday  in  the 
month.    The  turn  in  the  condition  of  the  fabric  market  came 
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sometime  between  the  receipt  of  this  request  for  an  increase, 
which  found  most  manufacturers  ready  to  grant  it,  and  the 
date  when  the  increase  went  into  effect,  Avhen  the  flood  of  can- 
cellations had  already  begun  and  many  manufacturers  had 
serious  misgivings  about  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  wages. 
Several  mills  by  that  time  were  going  on  a  three  or  four  day 
schedule;  cancellations  had  become  general,  and  it  was  plain 
to  everyone  that  goods,  if  salable  at  all,  could  not  cany  the 
costs  which  the  new  wage  rates  made  necessary. 

Liquidation,  of  course,  was  taking  place  in  many  lines  of 
industry.  With  the  break  in  the  prices  for  agricultural 
staples,  it  is  probable  that  the  wool  manufacturing  industry 
would  have  shared  in  the  effects  of  the  general  price  decline. 
The  fact  that  an  indictment  was  brought  by  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Justice,  under  the  Lever  Act,  against  one  large 
corporation  on  May  26  (preceded  two  weeks  earlier  by  a 
charge  of  profiteering  against  the  same  concern  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  a  senator  from  a  large  wool  manufacturing- 
state)  certainly  did  not  serve  to  check  the  process  of  cancelling 
orders  for  fabrics  which  faultj^  trade  customs  made  easy.  The 
Government's  case  collapsed  within  a  month,  but  this  did  not 
offset  the  effects  produced  by  the  flourish  with  which  the  suit 
was  instituted.  The  decline  in  the  wool  manufacturing  con- 
ditions was  thus  converted  from  what  might  have  been  an 
orderly  descent  into  a  shocking  fall. 

The  subsequent  collapse  of  the  light  weight  season  and  the 
shrinkage  of  inventory  values  are  matters  too  recent  and  too 
unpleasant  to  be  dwelt  on  at  length.  As  a  rule  manufacturers 
resolutely  have  written  off  their  losses  and  cleared  away  the 
wreckage  for  the  heavy  weight  season  of  1921.  The  indus- 
trv  as  a  whole  seems  to  take  a  honeful  view  of  the  present 
situation.  There  certainly  is  much  to  make  the  immediate 
prospect  encouraging. 

SOME  OF  THE  YEAR's  WORK 

It  is  on  this  background  of  brilliant  hopes  subsequently 
shattered  that  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  year  has 
been  done. 

Most  important  of  all  in  many  respects  is  the  work  of  the 
Tariff  Committees.  These  committees,  a  list  of  which  is  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  were  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  January  4,  1921.  The  General  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Colonel  John  P.  "Wood  and 
in  co-operation  Avith  committees  appointed  by  the  American 
Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  ]\ranufacturers  and  the 
National  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinners,  imme- 
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diately  began  -work.  There  were  frequent  meetings  of  the 
various  sub-committees,  and  there  were  three  general  meetings 
of  the  entire  committee  held  during  the  month  of  January, 
1921.  Colonel  Wood  will  make  a  more  complete  report  of  the 
work  of  the  committee,  but  at  this  point  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant item  to  record  is  the  fact  that  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Eepresen- 
tatives,  at  which  the  wool  schedule  was  considered  on  January 
31  and  February  1  and  2,  1921,  the  committee  presented, 
through  Colonel  Wood,  a  brief  covering  the  tariff  views  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  other  organizations  co-operating  with  it. 
The  brief  thus  presented  has  been  most  favorably  commented 
on  by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  exhibiting  complete  insight  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  industry-  and  a  statesmanlike  recognition 
of  the  larger  problems  presented  by  the  present  industrial 
and  financial  situation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1920,  a  good  deal  of  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  eifects  of  depreciated  values  of  foreign 
currencies  upon  such  tariff  duties  as  are  levied  by  the  tariff 
law  of  1913.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Association  a  statement  was  secured  from  an  attorney  familiar 
with  customs  affairs,  showing  the  method  by  which  values  are 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  levying  import  duties.  This  re- 
port was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
November  3,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on 
November  10,  the  matter  was  discussed  at  length.  A  commit- 
tee of  three  was  appointed  to  give  the  question  of  foreign  ex- 
change with  relation  to  the  tariff  more  detailed  examination. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Jacob  F.  Brown  and  Paul  T.  Cherington. 
A  project  for  equalizing  differences  in  exchange  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Brown  was  further  considered  by  the  committee,  and  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  and  others. 

After  deliberation,  the  plan  of  equalization  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Brown  was  drawn  up  in  tentative  form,  and  was  dis- 
cussed at  an  informal  conference  attended  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  on  December  5  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  a  whole  at  its  meeting  on  December 
6,  1920.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge  was  requested  to  go  to  Washington  and 
lay  the  matter  before  such  members  of  Congress  or  others  as 
might  seem  to  be  interested. 

An  impromptu  hearing  was  called  by  Chairman  Joseph  W. 
Fordney  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  members  of  your  committee  ap- 
peared at  those  hearings  and  discussed   at  length  the  pro- 
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posed  plan.  After  the  hearings,  at  the  request  of  Chairman 
Fordney,  a  bill  was  drawn  setting  forth  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  plan  for  equalizing  exchange  rates.  This  bill  was 
drawn  by  an  expert  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  after 
much  rewriting  was  finally  submitted  in  such  form  that  it 
was  deemed  suitable  to  give  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  "Ways  and  Means. 

COMPULSORY  BRANDING  PROPAGANDA 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  "Truth  in  Fabric"  agita- 
tion was  assuming  definite  form,  and  the  Association's  com- 
mittee reported  that  it  was  at  work  on  a  brief  covering  the 
subject.  The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
called  for  March  19,  1920,  and  were  finally  closed  on  March 
31,  1920.  The  brief  which  had  been  prepared  was  submitted 
in  connection  with  these  hearings,  and  President  Clark  made  a 
supplementary  statement  concerning  the  samples  which  were 
submitted  and  brought  out  numerous  other  important  points 
in  connection  with  the  subject.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Samuel  R.  Haines,  and  Carl  Vetter,  together  with 
President  Frederic  S.  Clark  and  Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington, 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  were  in  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

Since  the  hearings  were  completed  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau  of  America,  which  through  its  President,  Alex- 
ander Walker,  Vice-President  of  the  Strong-Hewat  Company, 
is  the  most  active  sponsor  for  the  French-Capper  bill,  has  is- 
sued a  substantial  amount  of  propaganda  material  and  has 
been  very  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  all 
sorts  of  commercial  and  industrial  bodies  throughout  the 
West.  The  French-Capper  bill,  bearing  the  title  of  "Truth 
in  Fabrics,"  has  been  very  plausibh'  exploited,  and  as  an  ad- 
vertising venture  the  drafting  of  the  bill  and  the  exploiting 
of  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  success  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  responsible  for  it. 

The  possibility  of  legislation  of  this  character  seems  remote. 
If  any  l)ill  is  to  be  passed,  the  indications  are  that  it  would 
most  likely  be  the  Rogers  bill  which  coincides  with  the 
views  which  this  Association  has  consistently'  stood  for  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  textiles.  In  view  of  the  active  propa- 
ganda which  has  been  carried  on,  nearly  all  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  general  popular  pressure  on  members  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  recommended  that  this  subject  be  carefully  watched 
during  the  ensuing  year. 
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REPRESENTED  AT   TAX   CONFERENCES   OF   THE   NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL   CONFERENCE   BOARD 

The  Association  has  taken  part  in  all  three  of  the  National 
Industrial  Tax  Conferences  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Mr.  A.  L.  Green  at- 
tended the  first  conference  held  in  Chicago,  April  15  and  16, 
1920.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Green  and  Paul  T,  Cherington  at- 
tended the  second  conference  held  in  New  York  on  October 
22  and  23,  1920,  and  the  third  conference  held  in  New  York 
on  January  21  and  22,  1921.  The  Association  also  made  a 
subscription  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Tax  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  The  three 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  federal  taxation,  and  the  second  and  third 
conferences  were  wholly  occupied  in  consideration  of  reports 
submitted  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's 
Tax  Committee.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  discussion 
was  the  disagreement  concerning  the  wisdom  of  recommend- 
ing a  general  sales  turnover  tax.  There  seemed  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  excess  profits  tax  should  be  abolished 
and  that  there  should  be  some  modification  of  certain  of  the 
income  tax  rates.  The  committee  as  a  whole,  however,  reported 
against  the  adoption  of  any  sort  of  general  sales  turnover 
tax  as  a  means  for  making  up  the  revenue  thus  cut  off.  This 
feature  of  the  report  aroused  very  strong  opposition,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  body  in  the  third  conference  which 
believed  that  a  small  turnover  tax  of,  say,  one  per  cent  might 
well  be  recommended  as  a  means  for  making  up  the  deficit 
in  the  tax  plan  wliich  would  be  incurred  by  the  abolition  of 
the  excess  profits  tax.  The  committee's  recommendation,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  that  the  deficit  be  made  up  by  certain 
special  direct  taxes. 

In  connection  with  the  third  conference  it  became  necessary 
for  your  delegates  to  decide  whether  they  felt  authorized  to 
commit  the  Association  to  the  principle  of  the  sales  tax.  The 
committee  did  not  feel  authorized  to  do  this  and  made  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  on  the  floor  of  the  conference.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  submit  to  the  entire 
Association  for  individual  vote  the  question  of  whether  the 
sales  tax  seems  advisable. 

The  Association  through  the  j^ear  has  continued  its  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  being 
represented  on  the  Board  by  President  Frederic  S.  Clark  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Kunhardt. 

In  February  of  1920,  some  of  the  members  of  the  xVssocia- 
tion  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  measures  ought  to  be 
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taken  to  secure  the  necessary  imports  of  olive  oil  from  Spain 
for  use  in  connection  with  avooI  combing.  The  matter  was 
made  the  subject  of  detailed  correspondence  with  authorities 
in  Washington,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  these 
negotiations  a  sufScient  supply  of  olive  oil  for  this  purpose 
may  be  made  available. 

PERMANENT   COMMITTEE   ON  RESK.\.RCH  WORK  APPOINTED 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  May  18, 
1920,  the  committee,  which  was  appointed  in  December,  1919, 
to  confer  with  Director  Stratton  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
concerning  co-operation  in  certain  lines  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, was  appointed  a  General  Committee  on  Research. 
This  committee  includes  President  Frederic  S.  Clark  and 
Messrs.  Henry  A.  Francis,  George  E.  Kunhardt,  William  D. 
Livermore,  and  Paul  T.  Cherington.  Correspondence  was 
continued  with  Director  Stratton  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  with  Mr.  Harrison  E.  Howe,  Research  Director  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dr.  Stratton  and  one  of  his  as- 
sistants working  on  textile  subjects  made  a  visit  to  some  of 
the  mills  in  the  Lawrence  and  Lowell  districts  in  July,  and 
reported  that  progress  was  being  made  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems under  investigation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  September  14,  it  was  voted  to  look  into  the 
various  lines  of  research  work  being  done  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  wool  and  cotton.  As  a  result  of  this  vote  the 
Secretary  went  to  Washington  and  inquired  into  this  subject, 
and  a  detailed  report  concerning  it  has  been  made.  On  No- 
vember 10  the  Research  Committee  met  and  considered  the 
whole  subject  of  scientific  research,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  question  of  co-operation  in  research  ought 
to  be  taken  up  with  some  of  the  textile  schools.  Since  that 
time  correspondence  has  been  had  Avith  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  but  on  account  of  the  press  of  other  matters  no  con- 
clusive arrangement  has  been  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Wage 
Schedule,  a  new  set  of  forms  has  been  prepared  and  the  policy 
has  been  adopted  of  securing  returns  from  all  members  of  the 
Association,  from  which  averages  of  Avages  in  effect  at  inter- 
vals in  different  sections  may  be  made  up. 

During  the  year  the  Advisory  Committee  has  held  four 
meetings  as  follows:  April  29,  November  10,  November  29, 
and  December  17,  1920.  The  Executive  Committee  has  met 
six  times :  March  4,  May  18,  September  14,  October  6,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1920,  and  January  4,  1921. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  and  the  Monthly  Import  State- 
ment have  been  issued  as  usual,  and  in  January  of  1921  pub- 
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lieation  was  begun  of  a  monthly  statement  cf  statistics  repre- 
senting domestic  conditions  in  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  printed  publications,  there 
have  been  sent  37  general  bulletins  to  all  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, 43  bulletins  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  25  bulletins  to  special  lists  of  members  interested 
in  the  specific  subject  covered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  T.  Cherington,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers : 

John  P.  AVood,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee. 
Frederic  S.  Clark,  Member-at-Iarge  of  the  General  Committee. 

Sub-Committee     on      Tops     and  Sub-Committee  on  Dress  Goods: 

Tarns:  Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 

Franklin  W.Hobbs,  Chairman.  Chairman. 

Walter  Ereen.  (H.  G.  Simoiuls). 

Jacob  F.  Brown.  C.  Bahnsen. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy.  Wm.  Denby. 

Channing  W.  Souther.  Granville  E.  Foss. 

A.  L.  Green. 

Sub-Committee  on  Cloths:  .Tames  R.  MacColl. 

C.  Brooks  Stevens,  Chairman.  ^V.  B.  INIacCoU). 

Julius  Forstmann.  Arthur  E.  Mason. 

Henry  Francis.  Sub-Committee  on  Felts: 

George  C.  Hetzel.  William  H.  Sweatt,  Chairman. 

George  H   Hodgson.  ^  ^  j^   Bramwell ) . 

A\iLLiAM  Maxwell.  Edmund  N.  Huyck. 

Nathaniel  Stevens.  j^^^^^  Stroock. 

Sub-Committee  on  Plushes:  Sub-Committee  on   Xoils,   Waste, 

George  G.  Emery,  Chairman.  Shoddy  and  Rags: 

Randall  B.  Houghton.  Albert  C.  Bowman,  Chairman. 

Bradley  M.  Rockwood. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted,  published  in  the 
Bulletin,  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of 
the  Association,  made  an  informal  statement  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  present  tariff  situation.  He  said  that  there  were 
three  separate  phases  of  the  tariff  discussed  at  this  time 
which  were  of  great  importance.  First  is  the  so-called  Ford- 
ney  Emergency  Tariff  bill  placing  duties  on  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  was  passed  by  the  House  without 
debate  late  in  December  and  which  is  at  present  under  discus- 
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sion  by  the  Senate.  Its  subsequent  vote  was  more  or  less 
doubtful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  it  had  been  through  the 
Conference  Committee  it  might  not  pass  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  revised  form,  and  that  if  passed  by  them  it  might  not 
receive  the  signature  of  the  President.  The  second  feature 
of  the  present  situation  Mr.  Wood  referred  to  as  the  need 
for  some  general  emergency  tariff  legislation  to  be  passed 
immediately  after  the  new  Congress  was  assembled.  The 
third  was  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  on  a  protective  basis. 
Mr.  Wood  discussed  in  detail  each  of  these  three  features  of 
the  present  situation. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  read  his  report 
which  showed  a  balance  on  hand  and  all  obligations  paid.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Concerning  the  co-operation  of  the  Association  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  during 
the  year,  the  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  behalf  of  George  E.  Kunhardt,  who  had  prepared  the 
report  at  the  request  of  President  Clark. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 

BOARD 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  appointed  to  represent  our  Association,  I  am 
making  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  1920,  and  our  participation  in  the  same. 

The  Conference  Board  at  the  present  time  comprises  dele- 
gated representatives  of  twenty-six  national  and  four  state 
industrial  associations. 

Our  Association  has  made  contributions  to  the  extent  of 
$5,000  to  the  Board  in  1920,  and  a  number  of  our  members 
have  subscribed  independently  toward  its  activities.  The 
number  of  individual  employers  who  contribute  to  the  Board 
is  constantly  increasing  as  the  importance  of  the  work  is  be- 
coming more  widelj^  recognized. 

The  current  activities  of  the  Board  are  reviewed  at  monthly 
meetings  of  its  members.  The  information  that  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  the  reports  that  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Board's  Research  Staff,  are  placed  before  the  Board  for  dis- 
cussion and  to  secure  an  expression  of  their  collective  judg- 
ment. Prominent  industrialists  and  economists,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Board  or  its  Staff,  frequently  participate  in 
these  discussions,  so  that  the  reports  issued  by  the  Board  re- 
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fleet  the  joint  conclusions  of  successful  business  men  and  re- 
search students  based  on  ascertained  facts.  New  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  are  planned  at  Board  meetings,  and  broad 
policies  of  action  with  regard  to  matters  having  an  important 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  industry  are  debated. 

Because  of  their  accuracy  and  reliability,  the  results  of  the 
Board's  investigations  as  presented  in  its  various  reports  are 
now  accepted  as  authoritative  by  legislative  bodies,  econo- 
mists, employers,  and  even  bj^  labor  organizations  and  labor 
publications.  They  are  frequently  quoted  from  and  com- 
mented upon  in  newspapers,  technical  journals,  and  various 
other  periodicals,  even  in  foreign  countries.  Now  holding 
the  unquestioned  leadership  as  an  agency  for  informing  the 
public  as  to  the  truths  concerning  industry,  the  Board  wields 
a  great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  legislative  action  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  industry  in  general.  The  Board  is 
constantly  consulted  for  advice  on  industrial  problems  of 
every  character,  and  since  the  removal  of  its  headquarters 
from  Boston  to  New  York  last  August,  its  activities  have  been 
greatly  broadened  in  response  to  increased  demands  for  in- 
vestigations and  information. 

The  heart  of  the  Board's  work  is  industrial  economic  re- 
search. In  1920  the  Research  Reports  issued  bv  the  Board 
included  ''A  Works  Council  Manual,"  "The  Hours  of  Work 
Problem  in  Five  Major  Industries,"  "Practical  Experience 
with  Profit  Sharing  in  Industrial  Estalilishments,"  "Practical 
Experience  with  the  Work  Week  of  48  Hours  or  Less,"  to- 
gether with  periodical  reports  on  "Changes  in  the  Cost  of 
Living"  and  "Changes  in  Wages  During  and  Since  the  War." 
It  has  issued  Special  Reports  including, ' '  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Industrial  Tax  Conference  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  April 
16,  1920,"  "Should  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associa- 
tions be  Made  Legally  Responsible  ? "  "  The  Closed  LTnion  Shop 
Versus  The  Open  Shop :  Their  Social  and  Economic  Value 
Compared,"  "Should  the  State  Interfere  in  the  Determina- 
tion of  Wage  Rates?"  "Unwarranted  Conclusions  Regarding 
the  Eight-Hour  and  Ten-Hour  Workda}',"  "Problems  of  La- 
bor and  Industry  in  Germany, ' '  and  ' '  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
ond National  Industrial  Tax  Conference,  New  York,  October 
22  and  23,  1920."  Continuing  its  policy  of  making  a  wide 
distril3ution  of  patriotic  leaflets  among  employes  in  commemo- 
ration of  special  events,  thereby  assisting  in  the  work  of 
Americanization,  it  issued  one  entitled  "A  Lincolia  Da.v  Mes- 
sage" for  use  on  February  12,  1920,  another  entitled  "Our 
Independence  Day"  for  use  on  July  4,  1920,  and  still  another 
entitled  "Constitution  Day"  for  use  on  September  17,  1920. 
Prior  to  issuing  any  Research  or  Special  Report  it  is  placed 
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before  Board  members  for  discussion  and  approval.  The 
Board  has  many  investigations  under  way,  the  published  re- 
sults of  which  Avill  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value. 

"With  the  aid  of  able  committees,  composed  of  Board  mem- 
bers and  other  competent  representatives  of  business  and  sci- 
ence, the  Board  has  been  and  is  studying  many  collateral 
subjects  of  importance.  Particular  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  work  of  the  Enlarged  Tax  Committee. 

The  Conference  Board  took  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
remedial  Federal  tax  legislation  by  calling  a  National  Indus- 
trial Tax  Conference  at  Chicago  last  April,  following  which 
the  standing  Tax  Committee  of  the  Board  was  enlarged  to 
fifteen  members  so  as  to  make  it  broadly  representative  of 
American  industry.  The  enlarged  Tax  Committee,  only  six 
of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Conference  Board,  assisted 
by  five  Tax  Advisors,  also  in  no  way  related  to  the  Board, 
made  an  intensive  study  of  Federal  taxation.  The  expenses 
involved  have  been  borne  largely  by  the  special  contribution 
of  the  associations  affiliated  with  the  Board.  Our  Association 
donated  $1,000  to  assist  in  this  work  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  prove  of  much  value  to  all  of  its  members. 

As  a  result  of  its  studies,  the  Enlarged  Tax  Committee  issued 
a  Tentative  Report  for  discussion  at  a  second  National  Indus- 
trial Tax  Conference  held  in  New  York  City,  October  22  and 
23,  1920.  After  additional  work  by  the  Committee  following 
this  conference,  a  report  containing  revised  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
at  a  third  National  Industrial  Tax  Conference  which  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  January  21  and  22,  1921.  As  a  result 
of  this  conference,  and  the  suggestions  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, another  report  will  be  issued  soon  embodying  the  Com- 
mittee's  final  recommendations  for  revision  of  existing  Fed- 
eral revenue  laws. 

The  value  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  is  particularly  em- 
phasized in  times  of  business  depression,  such  as  we  now  have 
with  us.  In  our  endeavors  to  determine  the  right  policies  for 
action  during  this  period  of  reconstruction,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  we  haA'e  the  truth  before  us  as  to  the  prevailing 
economic  conditions.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  provides  us  with  the  material  needed.  It  is  functioning 
as  an  educator  of  all  interested  in  the  improvement  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  provides  the  facts  required  as  a  basis  for 
a  fair-minded  treatment  of  difficult  questions. 

The  Conference  Board  is  making  continuous  studies  of  the 
cost  of  living,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  its  fre- 
quent reports  on  this  important  subject.  Simultaneous  in- 
vestigations of  the  changes  in  wages  are  conducted,  which 
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enable  a  direct  comparison  of  the  prevailing  cost  of  living  and 
wages  to  be  made.  The  information  contained  in  its  weekly 
Service  Letter,  issued  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  financial 
subscribers,  is  of  inestimable  value  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
information  in  advance  of  the  Board's  published  reports  on 
the  cost  of  living,  and  treats  of  the  unemployment  situation 
and  many  other  subjects  of  equal  interest. 

We,  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  success  of  our  own 
industry,  the  welfare  of  which  is  dependent  upon  national 
prosperity,  should  be  keenly  interested  in,  and  give  our  finan- 
cial aid  to,  the  constructive  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  Its  record  of  achievements 
gives  promise  that  its  future  work  will  be  of  increasing  im- 
portance to  all  engaged  in  industry.  Personallj^  I  feel  that 
the  value  of  our  membership  in  the  Board  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Contributions  from  the  associations  affiliated  in 
its  membership,  however,  do  not  furnish  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board  and  expand  its  activ- 
ities as  it  desires  to  do.  It  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
subscriptions  of  individual  employers,  which  I  endeavored  to 
emphasize  in  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped 
that  many  more  will  add  both  their  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Board's  work,  and  thus  enable  it  continually  to 
improve  and  enlarge  its  service  to  American  industry. 

During  the  year  1920  the  Board  has  held  nine  monthly  meet- 
ings in  New  York  City,  all  of  which  were  attended  by  our 
President,  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  I  taking  part  in  six.  One 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  Chicago,  at  which  neither 
of  your  delegates  could  participate. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Kunhardt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  was  voted  that  President 
John  P.  Wood  should  be  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  the 
ensuing  3'ear,  and  that  the  selection  of  the  other  delegate 
should  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 
Mr.  John  P.  Wood  submitted  the  following  resolution  con- 
cerning the  tariff,  which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting : 

Whereas,  during  recent  years  every  general  revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  import  tariff  law  has  required  from 
nine  to  eleven  months  of  time  between  the  beginning  of 
the  work  and  the  time  the  new  law  became  operative,  and 
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Whci^eas,  the  existing  conditions  in  international 
trade  will  make  the  process  of  revising  the  tarift'  more 
than  ordinarily  difficult,  and 

Whereas,  a  general  revision  of  the  present  tariff 
.  law  probably  cannot  be  accomplished  and  made  effective 
within  several  months, 

Therefore  he  it  Resolved.,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  urges  upon  Congress  the  prompt 
enactment  of  such  practical  temporary  protective  legis- 
lation as  will  insure  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in 
the  industries  of  this  country  against  being  overrun  by 
foreign  competition  during  the  time  necessary  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  law ;  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  take 
sufficient  time  in  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  tariff  law 
to  make  sure  that  its  provisions  are  wisely  and  adequately 
drawn. 

Mr.  George  C.  Hetzel  offered  the  following  resolution  con- 
cerning the  exchange  situation,  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  certain 
foreign  currencies  and  the  abnormal  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade  have  resulted  in  serious  disarrangement 
of  the  normal  rates  of  international  exchange ;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  probability  that  normal  rates 
of  exchange  Avill  be  restored  for  many  months  to  come, 

Therefore  he  it  Resolved,  That  in  considering  taxation, 
questions  of  trade  policy,  customs  tariffs,  and  kindred 
matters  having  to  do  with  international  trade,  the  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  take  such  measures  as  will  minimize 
the  disturbance  of  exchange  rates  and  will  hasten  the 
return  to  normal  conditions  of  exchange  with  the  least 
possible  interference  with  the  operation  of  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

Mr.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  committee  which  had  attended  the  National 
Industrial  Tax  Conference  should  prepare  a  questionnaire  on 
the  subject  of  the  general  turnover  tax.  This  resolution  was 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  the  Association 
which  has  attended  the  three  National  Industrial  Tax 
Conferences  shall  prepare  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject 
of  the  general  turnover  tax. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  send  this  questionnaire  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing- a  referendum  vote  of  the  members  on  the  principle 
of  the  turnover  tax  and  the  essential  features  of  its  form, 
if  adopted. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Francis  introduced  a  resolution  concerning 
Daylight  Saving,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  passed  in 
the  following  form : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  favors  the  continuation  of  the  practice  of 
daylight  saving  during  the  summer  months  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  means  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  it  favors  and  will  co-operate  with  the  work 
of  the  Eastern  Zone  Daylight  Saving  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  "Wool 
Manufacturers  is  opposed  to  efforts  to  secure  daylight 
saving  JDy  means  of  laws  enacted  by  separate  states. 

At  the  request  of  President  Clark,  the  Secretary  made  a 
brief  historical  statement  concerning  the  development  of  leg- 
islation designed  to  permit  manufacturers  to  fix  by  contract 
the  price  at  which  their  products  might  be  resold.  There  fol- 
lowed some  informal  discussion  of  this  question  as  it  related 
to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  favors  the  passage  of  legislation  permitting 
manufacturers  to  fix  by  contract  the  prices  at  which 
their  products  may  be  resold. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
the  Association  favors  the  passage  of  the  Stevens-Kelly 
bill,  H.  R.  14426,  when  amended  by  the  addition  of  a 
section  making  it  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oliver  Moses  the  following  resolution 
covering  a  change  in  By-laws  of  the  Association  was  jiassed : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  substitute  for  the  By-laws  previously  in 
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effect  the  amended  form  which  has  been  submitted  in 
print  to  all  members  of  the  Association  with  the  notice  for 
this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  this  amended  form  of  B^'-laws  be 
further  modified  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "con- 
sideration" for  the  word  "adoption"  in  line  5,  paragraph 
4,  section  IV,  and  by  such  corrections  of  typographic  or 
other  minor  errors  as  may  be  necessary. 

SERVICES  OP  MR.  FREDERIC  S.  CLARK  RECOGNIZED 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Stevens  then  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  take  this  opportunity  to  record  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  invaluable  services  of  Frederic  S.  Clark, 
who  for  three  years  has  served  as  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Clark,  with  unsparing  devotion  and  with  rare  good 
judgment,  has  guided  the  Association's  affairs  during 
the  time  of  American  participation  in  the  Great  War  and 
during  the  period  of  readjustment.  He  has  at  all  times 
been  ready,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  devote 
himself  energetically  to  furthering  the  best  interests  of 
the  wool  manufacturing  industry.  The  Association  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  they 
can  never  fully  repay. 

As  an  expression  of  its  valuation  of  his  services,  this 
vote  of  sincere  thanks  is  passed  by  the  Association  at  its 
fifty-sixth  annual  meeting,  and  the  vote  is  ordered  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Association's  records. 

After  a  few  words  of  appreciation,  President  Clark  called 
upon  the  President-elect,  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  who  spoke  briefly 
concerning  his  ideas  of  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the 
year.  Concerning  the  tariff,  Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  felt  that 
the  outstanding  idea  should  be  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  any  particular  selfish  interests,  but  must 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  w^hat  is  right  for  the  whole  country. 
Speaking  more  directly  of  the  work  of  the  Association  itself, 
]\Ir.  Wood  expressed  the  view  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  in  the  industry  and  in  all  industries  to  avoid  duplication 
of  activities  and  the  multiplying  of  machiner^^  for  accomplish- 
ing desired  ends. 
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At  tlie  request  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  the  secre- 
tary read  the  following  list  of  nominees  which  had  previously 
been  submitted  to  the  members : 

OFFICERS   FOR   1921 
President. 
John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

George  H.  Hodgson Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Franklin  AV.  Hobbs Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Paul  T.  Cherington Boston,  Mass. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Andrew  Adie Boston,  Mass. 

C.  Bahnsen    . New  York,  N.Y. 

('HESTER  A.  Braman New  Yoik,  N.Y. 

Jacob  F.  Brown Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark North  Billerica,  Mass. 

Frederic  C.  Dumaine Boston,  Mass. 

Walter  Erben Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Julius  Forstmann Passaic,  N.J. 

Henry  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Edwin  Farnham  Greene Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  C.  Hetzel Chester,  Pa. 

George  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

James  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Arthur  E.  Mason Boston,  Mass. 

William  Maxwell Rockville,  Conn. 

Frank  H.  Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Olfv^er  Moses Bath,  Me. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomlield,  N.J. 

Nathaniel  Stevens North  Andover,  Mass. 

William  H.  Sweatt Boston,  Mass. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  E.  Jones,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Secretary  should  cast  a  ballot  for  the  entire  list  of  officers 
and  Board  of  Directors  thus  nominated.  In  accordance  with 
these  instructions,  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  for  the  entire 
list,  and  they  were  declared  duly  elected. 
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THE   TARIFF  SITUATION    OF   1921. 

Brief  presented  at  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  31,  1921,  by  Col.  John  P.  Wood,  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  with  which  cooperated  the 
Tariff  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Manufacturers  and  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinners. 

THE   NEED  FOR   IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

The  first  need  in  tariff  legislation  is  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  an  adequately  protective  temporary  law  for  the  ex- 
isting emergency. 

A  general  revision  of  the  tariff  can  not  be  accomplished 
and  made  effective  in  much  less  than  a  year.  In  every  pre- 
vious revision  made  during  the  past  quarter  century  from  9 
to  11  months  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  work  was  begun 
until  the  new  law  became  operative.  The  revision  now  in 
contemplation  will  doubtless  require  longer,  because  great 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  industrial  conditions  in  for- 
eign countries,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  to  deter- 
mine what  rates  are  necessary  to  safeguard  domestic  indus- 
tries, and  with  the  utmost  diligence  it  will  require  many 
weeks  to  obtain  needed  information,  which  in  the  past  has 
always  been  accessible  whenever  a  revision  was  undertaken. 
New  and  intricate  factors  like  the  depreciation  of  exchange, 
with  which  previous  revisions  were  not  concerned,  compli- 
cate the  problems  that  must  now  be  solved.  And  if,  as  has 
been  proposed,  and  as  seems  advisable,  the  rates  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  different  method  of  valuation  from  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  employed,  additional  time  will  be  required 
to  draft  schedules  in  conformity  with  the  new  method.  Here- 
tofore revision,  however  great  the  change  in  rates,  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  accomplished  by  mere  alterations  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  Such  a  revision  as  we  understand  will  be  made  by 
the  new  Congress  will  require  the  framing  of  an  entirely  new 
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act.  However  earnest  the  purpose  of  Congress,  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  a  new  act  can  become  operative  before  1922. 

If  the  present  law  had  been  designed  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure, the  delay  of  a  year  in  revising  it  would  not  be  of  serious 
importance.  But  the  purpose  of  its  enactment  having  avow- 
edly been  to  entirely  eliminate  the  principle  of  protection  from 
our  revenue  system,  imports  arriving  during  the  ensuing  year 
would  be  subject  only  to  the  lowest  of  revenue  duties. 

The  certainty  of  eventual  change  from  low  to  higher  duties 
invites  large  imports  for  speculative  purposes.  The  only  occa- 
sion during  more  than  half  a  century  when  such  a  change 
was  made  was  in  the  adoption  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  in  1897. 
During  the  months  that  bill  was  under  consideration  vast 
quantities  of  foreign  merchandise  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  expectation  of  speculative  profits.  The  excess  of 
these  imports  beyond  current  consumptive  requirements  was 
so  large  that  it  was  several  years  before  they  were  all  ab- 
sorbed. And  the  surplus  of  supply  so  depressed  the  markets 
for  some  varieties  of  merchandise  that  a  considerable  period 
passed  after  its  enactment  before  the  revival  and  stabilization 
of  business  was  realized,  which  that  law  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish. 

If  a  similar  delay  should  occur  now,  the  result  would  be 
more  serious  and  more  lasting  than  then,  because  the  present 
tariff  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  which  were  superseded 
by  the  Dingley  Act,  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  is 
much  greater  now  than  then,  and  the  unusual  premium  upon 
importations  which  the  present  rates  of  exchange  offer  did 
not  then  exist. 

If  a  flood  of  importations  greatly  in  excess  of  current  re- 
quirements is  permitted  to  enter  the  country's  commerce  dur- 
ing the  many  months  that  a  general  revision  will  require,  do- 
mestic business  will,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  be  more 
seriously  damaged  than  if  no  revision  whatever  is  made,  for 
even  those  branches  of  trade  which  derive  benefit  indirectly 
from  the  protective  system  would  be  depressed  by  the  weight 
of  redundant  supplies  overhanging  their  markets. 

The  speculative  imports  ma.de  during  the  revisionary  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  requirements  would  also  largely  and  adverse- 
ly affect  the  Government's  income,  because  if  importation  of 
the  excess  could  be  deferred  until  needed,  the  new  and  higher 
rates  would  apply,  and  the  revenue  would  be  correspondingly 
increa.sed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  impress  upon  you  the  para- 
mount need  for  a  prompt  reenactment  of  one  of  the  former 
protective  tariff  laws.  Such  a  law  admittedly  will  not  be 
wholly  satisfactory  to  any  one ;  certain  it  is  that  the  present 
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rates  of  exchange  will  make  most  of  the  duties  inadequate, 
whatever  they  might  have  been  under  prewar  conditions. 
But  only  a  preexisting  law  can  be  enacted  promptly  enough 
to  provide  for  the  present  emergency.  Any  attempt  to  revise 
and  amend  it  would  inevitably  result  in  the  very  delay  it  is 
sought  to  avoid.  And  though  the  exchange  rates  may  make 
many  of  the  duties  insufficient  they  will  at  least  be  much 
more  effective  than  those  of  the  present  law,  in  keeping  the 
quantity  of  imports  within  the  compass  of  current  consump- 
tion. 

The  zeal  for  revision  of  those  who  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee should  therefore  be  tempered  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
temporary  measure  for  their  relief,  without  delaying  its  adop- 
tion to  accomplish  needed  changes  which  it  will  be  agreed 
ought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  more  permanent  act  that 
would  supersede  the  emergency  tariff  as  soon  as,  with  due 
investigation  and  deliberation,  it  can  be  formulated. 

There  will  also  be  a  need  for  the  enactment  of  an  anti- 
dumping law  such  as  has  already  been  recommended  by 
5'our  committee. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

And  some  method  should  be  devised  to  offset  the  large 
premium  or  bounty  which  the  present  exchange  rates  place 
upon  importations.  Although  this  special  advantage  which 
foreign  goods  now  have  will  eventually  disappear,  it  is  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  will  be,  a  very  great  handicap  to  our 
domestic  industries.  I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared  to  offer 
a  concrete  remedy.  The  problem  is  very  complicated.  A 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  gold  parities  and  the  ex- 
change rates  has  unquestionably  been  offset  by  a  partial  ad- 
justment of  foreign  prices  to  the  depreciated  currency.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  adjustment  is  only  partial. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  changes 
in  wages  to  changes  in  currency  values  in  various  European 
countries. 

In  addition  to  this  maladjustment  of  local  prices  to  currency 
depreciation,  there  is  also  a  depreciation  in  actual  exchange 
which  is,  in  part,  due  to  restrictions  upon  the  free  movement 
of  gold  in  settlement  of  international  balances. 

Former  protective  tariff  rates  will  not  be  sufficient  to  off- 
set these  two  extraordinary  factors,  which  together  constitute 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "exchange  situation." 
The  tariff  rates  should  provide  against  that  permanent  and 
continuing  difference  in  production  costs  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  exchange  difficulty.    The  latter,  while  it  lasts, 
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operates  with  approximately  equal  effect  upon  all  import 
business  originating  in  the  same  country.  But  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  special  disadvantage  will  gradually  disappear 
as  wages  become  adjusted  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  as  restraints  upon  the  free  movement  of  gold  are  lifted: 
it  will  not,  however,  entirely  disappear  for  a  long  time.  Legis- 
lation to  meet  this  case  is  very  urgently  needed  now,  but  it 
should  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rates  of  duty. 

If  the  exchange  problem  can  be  solved  separatelj^  then 
rates  that  were  sufficient  for  protection  before  the  war  will 
probably  still  suffice,  and  rates  then  necessary  will  still  be 
necessary. 

COMPARATIVE  CONVERSION   COSTS 

Although  it  is  not  yet  possible,  either  for  us  or  for  the 
Tariff  Commission,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  commit- 
tee such  definitive  comparisons  of  cost  as  will  demonstrate  pre- 
cisely the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
sufficient  information  is  available  to  show  that  competitive 
advantages  of  foreign  manufacture  in  the  woolen  industry 
are  much  greater  now  than  in  the  prewar  period  when  a  pro- 
tective tariff  on  woolen  products  was  necessary. 

Chief  among  these  advantages  is  the  relatively  lower  labor 
cost  of  conversion.  European  wages  in  terms  of  the  depre- 
ciated currencies  of  Europe  have  greatly  advanced ;  but  meas- 
ured in  the  value  of  United  States  currency  ^vith  which  the 
purchase  for  import  is  made  the  difference  between  wages 
there  and  here  is  much  greater  than  before  the  war.  This  is 
made  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  by  the  authentic  daily 
reports  of  the  lessened  purchasing  value  of  earnings  for  labor 
and  service  in  those  countries.  Exact  confirmation  is  af- 
forded by  the  interpretation  of  actual  wage  schedules  in 
United  States  currency  equivalents,  of  which  I  have  here 
several  examples,  which  I  submit  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

According  to  as  accurate  a  computation  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  from  accessible  data  the  ratio  of  present  wages  in  the 
industry  to  the  wages  paid  in  1914,  for  the  principal  wool 
manufacturing  countries,  converted  into  United  States  cur- 
rency equivalents  at  the  exchange  rates,  are  al)out  as  follows : 

United  States   (eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts  district)      220  per  cent  of  1914  rates. 

Great   Britain    208^^  per  cent  of  their  1914  rates. 

France     117  per  cent  of  the  French  1914  rates. 

Germany     59  per  cent  of  the  German  1914  rates. 

These  are  the  percentages  of  increase  of  the  prewar  rates  of 
the  respective  countries.     They  are  not,  therefore,  directly 
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comparable  -with  each  other,  because  the  earlier  rates  were 
different  in  each  country.  To  ascertain  the  present  spread 
between  the  wages  of  one  of  these  countries  and  those  of  the 
United  States  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  prewar  dis- 
crepancy the  difference  between  the  actual  amounts  of  the 
respective  increases. 

For  France  the  equation  is :  120  per  cent  of  United  States 
rates  in  1914  —  17  per  cent  of  French  rates  for  1914  +  the 
difference  between  the  rates  of  the  two  countries  in  1914  is 
equal  to  the  present  difference  between  the  rates  for  the 
United  States  and  France. 

For  Great  Britain  the  equation  is  stated  in  the  same  waj'' 
as  for  France,  substituting-  IO8I/2  per  cent  for  17  per  cent. 

German  currency  has  suffered  so  great  a  depreciation  that 
the  present  Avages  there  represent  an  actual  decline  by  41 
per  cent,  which  decline  must  be  added  to  the  American  in- 
crease and  that  sum  added  to  the  prewar  difference,  the  for- 
mula in  the  case  of  Germany  being :  120  per  cent  of  United 
States  rates  in  1914  +  41  per  cent  of  German  rates  in 
1914  -(-  the  1914  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  two 
countries  equals  the  present  difference  between  United  States 
and  German  rates. 

No  computation  of  this  kind  can,  with  entire  accuracy,  rep- 
resent the  true  averages,  because  in  each  country  the  changes 
have  not  affected  the  wages  for  all  emplo^nnents  alike.  Also, 
averages  of  rates  are  not  truly  representative  unless  each 
rate  is  weighted  according  to  the  proportionate  number  of 
workers  receiving  that  rate.  But  the  figures  I  have  given 
are  believed  to  represent  the  changes  with  a  sufficiently  close 
approximation  to  accuracy  to  exhibit  the  conditions  confront- 
ing the  industry  here. 

INCREASED   DISPARITY  IN  WAGES 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  for  this  increase  of  disparity 
in  wages,  among  which  the  following  operate  conspicuously : 

1.  Wages,  and  certain  other  kinds  of  payments,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  contracts  involving  the  element  of  time,  do 
not  change  inversely  to  every  decline  in  the  value  of  a  depre- 
ciating currency.  There  is  what  economists  term  a  "lag  in 
adjustment"  partly  due  to  pul)lic  misconception  of  the  chang- 
ing value  of  money. 

2.  Loss  of  capital  and  credit  by  the  waste  of  war  stops 
many  former  demands  for  labor,  as  for  construction  of  all 
kinds  of  buildings  and  equipment,  the  production  of  many 
kinds  of  goods  for  domestic  use  which  the  people  can  no 
longer  afford  to  buy,  and  the  discontinuance  of  unessential 
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services.  This  great  curtailment  of  former  kinds  of  employ- 
ment results  in  greater  competition  in  the  narrower  range  of 
demand  for  labor. 

3.  That  element  in  an  adverse  rate  of  exchange  which  is 
due  to  restraints  upon  the  settlement  of  international  balances 
by  shipments  of  gold. 

For  the  present  consideration  the  causes  are  immaterial. 
ITor  is  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  wages  for  the 
purchase  of  living  necessities  in  the  local  community  of  any 
significance  under  existing  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  purchasing  poAver 
of  foreign  w^ages  in  the  countries  of  Europe  from  which  com- 
petitive imports  come  is  much  less  than  before  the  war,  which, 
of  course,  indicates  an  actual  decline  in  wages.  But  that  ques- 
tion, under  existing  circumstances,  is  of  no  importance  in  the 
ascertainment  of  competitive  possibilities.  The  one  compari- 
son, and  the  only  one,  that  does  count  is  between  the  amount 
of  United  States  money  required  to  pay  for  the  labor  to 
produce  a  particular  article  there  and  an  identical  article 
here.  That  difference  is  measured  by  the  disparity  between 
the  foreign  wage  converted  into  the  equivalent  in  United 
States  currency  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  the 
American  wage  for  the  same  vocation. 

The  need  for  a  revision  of  the  present  law  for  the  double 
purpose  of  producing  more  revenue,  and  safeguarding  domes- 
tic industries,  is  now  so  generally  recognized  that  if  the  pres- 
ent minority  part)'  had  continued  in  authority,  inevitably  it 
would  have  substantially  increased  the  present  tariff  rates,  be- 
cause of  the  compulsion  of  a  great  public  exigency. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  features  of  the  schedule  until  after  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  emergency  tariff  law,  for  this  being  the 
most  complicated  and  the  mo.st  controversial  of  all  the  sched- 
ules requires  more  time  for  its  explanation  than  can  now  be 
allotted  to  me  in  your  present  program  of  hearings.  I  shall, 
however,  in  the  limited  time  available,  endeavor  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  principal  features  of  the  schedule.  If  there 
are  matters  that  require  further  elucidation,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  committee,  I  shall  attend  for  further  interrogation. 

Except  as  it  may  be  necessary  in  reply  to  questions,  I  do  not 
intend  to  waste  your  time  with  any  discussion  of  the  merits 
or  the  achievements  of  the  policy  of  protection.  Members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  are  so  thoroughly  conversant 
"with  all  of  the  arguments  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  contri])ute  anything  new  to  your  abundant  knowledge 
•of  the  subject.     Any  attempt  upon  my  part  to  debate  the 
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fmidamental  principles  would  only  serve  to  show  your  supe- 
rior polemical  skill  and  experience. 

I  assume  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  frame  and  pass  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  that  it  is  preferred  the  statements  of  wit- 
nesses should  relate  to  that  kind  of  a  tariff  rather  than  to 
argument  in  support  of  the  theory  and  policy  of  protection. 

THE  RAW  WOOL  DUTIES 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  raw-wool  duties,  for  they 
constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire  schedule  is 
constructed. 

What  the  basic  rate  should  be  we  do  not  assume  to  say. 
We  approve  a  protective  tariff  for  the  industry  of  wool-grow- 
ing, believing  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  the  United 
States  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  a  raw  material  so  necessary  as  is  wool. 
The  experience  of  our  Government  throughout  the  year  1918 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that,  and  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen  of  earlier  generations  who,  by  reason  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Eevolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  War,  undertook 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  a  domestic  supply. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  the  needs  of  the  business  of 
woolgroAving  will  doubtless  be  able  to  satisfy  your  judgment 
concerning  the  just  and  necessary  duties  on  the  raw  material. 

It  is  needful,  however,  to  always  keep  in  remembrance  the 
fact  that  no  rate  of  duty  on  raw  wool,  however  high  it  may 
be,  will  make  wool  gi-owing  successful  in  the -United  States 
unless  domestic  mills  can  profitably  manufacture  all  of  the 
home-grown  wools. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  wool  duties  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  to  make  the  duty  effective  it  must  be  applied 
to  the  wool  in  its  washed  and  scoured  state,  and  to  the  wool  in 
manufactured  products,  as  well  as  to  the  raw  wool  in  its  nat- 
ural state. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1867  a  large  portion  of 
the  imported  wools  were  of  varieties  shrinking  upward  of  66 
per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  had  been  fixed  at  double 
instead  of  treble  the  rate  on  grease  avooIs,  these  heavy  shrink- 
ing varieties  would  have  been  scoured  abroad  and  imported 
in  the  scoured  state.  The  treble  duty  on  scoured  wool  was 
adopted  to  protect  the  domestic  wools.  And  it  functioned 
ver}-  effectively.  Such  wools  are  still  grown  in  other  coun- 
tries and  it  Avill  only  be  neeessarj^  to  reduce  the  old  ratio  be- 
tween the  duties  on  grease  and  scoured  wools  to  afford  a 
practical  demonstration  of  why  the  treble  ratio  was  adopted. 

Under  our  wool  tariff  the  elimination  of  American  compe- 
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tition  for  heavy  shrink  foreio-n  wools  tends  to  depreciate  their 
price  in  comparison  with  those  suitable  for  the  American 
trade ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  American  competi- 
tion for  the  light  wools  enhances  their  market  value  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  varieties  which  can  not  advantageously 
be  brought  into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
give  the  European  manufacturer  some  advantage  in  the  cost 
of  his  wools.  Hence,  although  these  wools  in  their  raw  state 
were  prevented  from  unfairly  competing  with  similar  domes- 
tic wools,  they  would,  nevertheless,  have  competed  with  the 
latter  just  as  effectively  in  the  manufactured  state  if  the  duty 
on  the  wool  in  manufactured  goods  had  not  been  fixed  at  the 
proper  ratio  to  the  scoured-wool  duty. 

The  ratios  of  duty  on  wool  in  washed  and  scoured  state 
were  devised  originally  by.  woolgrowers,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  needs  of  their  industry  and  were  able  to  convince 
Congress  that  the  ratios  were  correct. 

If  it  should  be  preferred  to  apply  the  basic  duty  to  scoured 
wool  or  to  the  scoured  content  of  greasy  wool,  the  duties  on 
the  wool  in  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  products 
(the  so-called  compensatory  duties)  can  be  converted  into  ra- 
tios of  scoured  wool,  for  in  the  old  schedule  they  were  in 
definite  proportion  to  the  scoured  wool  duty  (namely,  as 
3%,  3I/2,  and  4  to  3  of  scoured  wool). 

But  such  a  change  in  the  application  of  the  basic  duty  to 
scoured  wool  would  only  serve  to  subject  the  domestic  wools  to 
the  competition  of  a  much  wider  range  of  foreign  wools,  and 
would  eventually  convince  the  growers  that  their  former 
representatives  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of  all  the  facts. 

If,  however,  the  scoured  content  method  should  be  adopted 
the  ratios  for  the  duties  on  the  wool  in  tops,  yarn,  and  cloths 
should  be  those  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board 
which  were : 

''For  tops,  one  and  one-tenth  times' the  scoured  ayooI  duty. 
For  yarns,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  scoured  wool  duty. 
For  cloths,  one  and  one-half  times  the  scoured  wool  duty." 

If  a  specific  duty  of  so  many  cents  a,  pound  is  laid  upon 
raw  wool  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  same  duty  is  applied  to 
washed  wool,  none  would  be  imported  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion, for  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  importer  to 
have  the  wool  washed  before  it  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

If  the  duty  on  washed  wool  was  made  higher  than  that  on 
the  raw  wool  in  the  natural  condition,  and  the  increase  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  washing, 
but  the  same  rate  of  duty  was  applied  to  scoured  wool  as  to 
waslied  avooI,  then  neither  greasy  wool  nor  washed  wool  would 
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be  brought  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  for  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  importers  to  have  it  scoured  be- 
fore it  was  shipped  here.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
a  proportionately  higher  duty  on  scoured  avooI  than  on  wa.shed 
wool, 

THE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL  IN  MANUFACTURE 

For  precisely  the  same  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  have  rates 
of  duty  on  the  wool  contained  in  manufactured  articles  which 
are  higher  than  the  wool  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  shrinkage 
which  the  contained  wool  has  experienced  in  its  progress  from 
the  natural  condition  to  the  stage  in  which  it  is  imported.  If 
the  duty  on  the  wool  in  "tops"  (the  first  form  in  which  manu- 
factured wool  becomes  an  article  of  commerce)  is  #o  higher 
than  that  on  scoured  wool  then  neither  greasj'  wool,  washed 
wool,  nor  scoured  wool  would  be  imported,  because  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  importers  to  have  their  wool  con- 
verted into  tops  before  it  is  brought  here. 

If  the  duty  per  pound  on  the  wool  in  yarn  is  no  higher 
than  the  duty  on  wool  in  tops,  neither  raw  wool  nor  wool  in 
the  form  of  tops  would  be  imported,  because  the  importers 
would  have  less  wool  duty  to  pay  if  they  had  all  their  wool 
made  into  yarn  before  importing  it. 

If  the  duty  on  the  wool  in  cloth  is  no  higher  per  pound 
than  the  duty  on  yarn,  then  neither  raw  wool,  tops,  nor  yarns 
would  be  l)rought  into  the  United  States,  because  the  im- 
porters would  have  less  wool  duty  to  pay  for  a  given  amount 
of  Avool,  if  they  had  it  manufactured  into  goods  abroad  and 
then  brought  it  here  in  the  form  of  cloth. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  duty  on  wool  in  the  natural 
state  necessarily  implies  a  duty  on  the  wool  in  each  commer- 
cial stage  of  its  progress  in  manufacture.  These  are  all  wool 
duties,  and,  so  far  as  the  protective  feature  of  the  tariff  is 
concerned,  they  all  have  for  their  primary  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wool-growing  industry.  These  duties  on  the 
wool  in  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  articles  are 
not  for  the  protection  of  wool  manufacturing,  and  must  be 
considered  quite  independently  of  duties  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of- the  domestic  manufacturing  in- 
dustrv. 

The  duties  on  the  wool  contained  in  tops,  yarns,  and  cloths 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the  duties 
on  raw  wool,  because  they  pertain  to  the  duty  on  wool  and 
necessarily  change  with  any  change  in  the  basic  duty  on  wool. 

In  this  connection  there  are  two  important  factors  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  viz. : 
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1.  No  matter  how  high  a  duty  is  placed  on  raw  wool,  as  I 
said  before,  it  will  afford  no  benefit  to  wool  growers  unless 
the  duty  on  the  wool  contained  in  manufactured  products 
is  sufficient  to  fully  equal  the  duty  which  would  have  been 
charged  on  the  identical  wool  in  such  goods,  if  it  had  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  its  natural  condition. 

2.  A  protective  duty  on  wool  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
domestic  wool  growers  unless  their  wool  can  be  used  in  Ameri- 
can mills :  for  if  domestic  mills  can  not  operate  profitably 
the  home-grown  wool  would  have  to  be  sold  abroad,  and  if 
sold  abroad  it  would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  United  States 
tariff  on  imported  wools. 

To  make  a  wool  duty  effective  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  domestic  wool-growing  industry  it  is  obvi- 
ously necessarj^  that  the  wool  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  that  possible  it  is  equally  essential  that 
the  right  amount  of  duty  he  charged  against  the  wool  in  im- 
ported goods,  and  that  in  addition  thereto  adequate  duties  be 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  of  wool. 

There  are  consequently  two  distinct  duties  to  be  considered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  wool-growang  industry:  (a) 
The  duty  on  the  wool  itself,  whether  in  raw  or  manufactured 
state;  (h)  and  the  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacture 
of  wool,  without  which  the  home-grown  wool  would  have  no 
home  consumers  and  therefore  would  not  be  benefited  by  even 
the  wool  duty. 

In  whatever  form  the  duties  are  applied,  these  elementary 
facts  are  equally  true ;  it  matters  not  whether  the  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  duty  are  levied  separately,  or  whether  they 
are  combined  in  one  total  duty,  or  whether  applied  in  two 
separate  rates  the  sum  of  which  is  correct  and  proper,  but 
which,  in  some  particular  cases,  may  not  happen,  in  their  re- 
spective parts,  to  exactly  correspond  with  the  separate  re- 
quirements. 

If  all  wools  were  substantially  alike  in  the  amount  of  their 
shrinkage  in  washing  and  scouring  and  in  the  amount  of  their 
wastage  in  manufacture,  the  problem  of  determining  the  pro- 
portionate rates  of  duty  for  the  different  states  in  which 
wool  is  imported  would  be  extremely  simple.  The  duty  ap- 
plicable to  each  state  would  be  to  the  raw  wool  duty  exactly 
inverse  to  the  proportion  which  1he  weight  of  the  wool  in  that 
state  bore  to  the  weight  of  the  identical  wool  in  its  natural 
condition. 
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THE   RATIOS    BETWEEN   GREASE   WOOL,  WASHED  WOOL  AND    SCOLTRED 

WOOL    DITTIES 

But  owing  to  the  infinite  variations  in  the  shrinkage  and 
wastage  of  different  varieties  of  wool,  grown  under  different 
climatic  conditions,  no  one  ratio  for  wool  in  any  given  State 
will  be  exactly  correct  for  all  wools  in  that  State.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessaiy  to  adopt  rates  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  bulk  of  the  domestic  wools.  For  example,  there 
are  foreign  wools  which  in  scouring  only  lose  one-half  of 
their  original  weight.  So  far  as  such  wools  are  concerned, 
the  duty  on  scoured  wool  need  only  be  twice  the  duty  on 
wool  in  the  grease.  But  if  that  ratio  should,  be  adopted,  all 
wools  which  lose  more  than  half  their  weight  in  scouring 
would  be  imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  to  the  detriment 
of  domestic  wools.  And  the  lower  net  duties  to  which  these 
scoured  wools  would  be  subject  would  give  them  such  an  ad- 
vantage in  market  price  as  Avould  discourage  the  importation 
of  lighter  shrinkage  wools  in  the  greasy  state. 

This  can  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration,  using  the  old 
rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  which  was  11  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  had  been  in  the  ratio  mentioned 
above,  it  would  have  been  22  cents  per  pound.  Under  these 
rates  foreign  wool  of  a  shrinkage  of  66%  per  cent  (that  is, 
wool  which  would  lose  two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  scouring) 
would  pay  33  cents  per  clean  pound  if  imported  before  scour- 
ing, but  only  22  cents  per  clean  pound  if  scoured  abroad  and 
imported  in  the  clean  state,  viz. : 

Three  pounds  imported  in  grease  at  11  cents  duty,  scoured 
in  the  United  States,  would  yield  1  pound  clean,  for  which  1 
pound  the  duty  cost  would  be  33  cents. 

If  the  same  three  pounds  were  scoured  abroad,  the  result- 
ing 1  pound  of  clean  wool  would  be  imported  at  the  rate  for 
scoured  wool  of  22  cents. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  wools  that  are  com- 
petitive with  those  grown  in  the  United  States  are  of  kinds 
which  in  their  natural  condition  shrink  in  scouring  by  as 
much  as  60  to  68  per  cent  of  their  weight;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  when  a  basic  rate  of  duty  on  wool  in  the  greasy  state 
has  been  decided  to  make  the  rate  on  scoured  wool  such  as 
will  not  permit  the  importation  of  wools  in  a  scoured  state 
at  less  cost  for  duty  than  would  have  been  paid  if  they  had 
been  imported  in  their  natural  condition.  The  old  rate  on 
scoured  wool  was  made  33  cents  (i.  e.,  three  times  the  duty 
on  greasy  wool)  to  meet  that  requirement,  and  was  effective 
for  all  wools  of  a  shrinkage  of  66%  per  cent  or  less,  which 
comprised  all  but  a  negligible  quantity  of  competing  foreign 
wools. 
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In  yecent  j^ears  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  the  do- 
mestic woolgrowers  did  not  derive  the  full  benefit  contem- 
plated by  the  rate  on  scoured  wool,  because  grease  wools  im- 
ported under  a  duty  of  11  cents,  which  did  have  less  shrink- 
age than  66%  per  cent  did  not  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to 
33  cents  upon  the  scoured  pound.  But  that  contention  en- 
tirely overlooks  the  original  purpose,  which  was  to  make  the 
duty  on  grease  wool  so  much  per  pound  and  to  assure  that 
all  the  wool  of  the  kinds  subject  to  that  duty  (class  I)  would 
pay  at  least  the  equivalent  of  11  cents  per  greasy  pound. 
The  basic  duty  upon  which  all  the  wool  duties  were  con- 
structed was  that  for  greasy  wool.  In  the  earlier  tariff  laws, 
prior  to  1867,  separate  and  distinct  rates  of  duty  had  not 
been  provided  for  washed  and  scoured  wools,  the  rates  being 
equally  applicable  to  wools  of  the  same  value,  whether  in 
natural  condition  or  washed  or  scoured.  In  the  war  tariff 
of  1864  the  wool  rates  ranged  from  3  cents  a  pound  for  those 
of  the  lower  value  to  12  cents  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  for  those  of  the  higher  value,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  imported. 

The  tariff  of  1867  was  the  first  to  contain  provision  for 
wool  duties  progressively  increased  for  washed  and  scoured 
wool,  in  prescribed  ratios  to  the  duty  on  grease  wool.  In  this 
act  the  highest  duty  on  clothing  wool  in  the  greasy  state  was 
the  same  as  the  highest  rate  for  all  wool,  including  scoured,  in 
the  act  of  1864 ;  which  plainly  indicates  that  when  the  gradu- 
ated method  was  adopted  the  basic  rate  v/as  the  duty  on  wool 
in  the  greasy  state,  and  that  the  rates  provided  for  washed 
and  scoured  wools  were  intended  to  assure  that  all  wool  im- 
ported would  pay  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  basic 
rate  on  greasy  wool. 

In  all  fiscal  laws  which  have  to  embrace  a  wide  and  compli- 
cated range  of  cases  by  a  general  provision,  the  application 
can  not  be  exactly  equal  in  each  case.  This  is  nota1)ly  true 
of  various  forms  of  income  tax  laws,  in  respect  to  which, 
however,  commercial  competition  can  not  provide  a  corrective, 
such  as  occurs  in  connection  with  inequalities  of  application 
of  a  tariff  rate. 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  rates,  apparent  inequalities  of  ap- 
plication are  quite  generally  neutralized  by  the  competitive 
conditions  of  commerce.  If,  for  example,  a  certain  class  of 
wool  can  be  more  advantageously  imported  under  a  given 
rate,  competition  in  foreign  markets  for  that  particular  class 
tends  to  enhance  its  price  relatively  to  the  prices  of  other 
kinds. 

The  important  thing  is  to  determine  what  the  basic  rate 
should  be,  and  what  corresponding  rates  are  needful  to  make 
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certain  that  in  ^Yllatever  form  the  importation  is  made  the 
duty  collected  will  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  basic 
rate. 

In  this  explanation  the  illustration  used  has  been  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  to  the  basic  duty  on 
greasy  wool ;  but  the  principle  involved  is  precisely  the  same 
for  washed  wool,  and  for  the  avooI  in  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  products ;  namely :  Ha."vang  determined  the 
proper  basic  rates,  those  rates  assigned  to  wool  in  more  ad- 
vanced stages  must  bear  such  a  ratio  to  the  basic  rate  as  will 
make  certain  of  the  collection  of  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  latter  in  every  case.  Such  seeming  inequalities  as  may 
appear  are  almost  always  theoretical,  being  generally  offset 
by  competitive  conditions  created  by  the  seeming  inequalities. 
Of  this  a  number  of  examples  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board. 

THE  EXEMPTION   OF  SKIRTED   \VOOLS 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding,  and  no 
little  misrepresentation  about  the  clause  in  paragraph  .368  of 
the  act  of  1909  which  excepts  skirted  wools  as  imported  in 
1890  and  prior  thereto  from  the  double  duty  provided  in  that 
paragraph.  The  provisions  of  the  entire  paragraph,  includ- 
ing the  exception  of  skirted  wools,  appeared  in  the  tariff  of 
1890,  and  were  repeated  in  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909. 

Skirted  wools  are  such  as  have  had  the  ends  of  locks  matted 
with  dirt  and  the  coarsest  wool,  grown  on  the  extremities  of 
the  fleece,  removed  before  marketing. 

The  custom  of  skirting  wools  was  adopted  for  economic 
reasons,  without  reference  to  the  American  tariff  and  long 
before  we  had  a  form  of  duty  which  could  give  rise  to  any 
question  upon  the  subject.  Evidence  has  been  produced  show^- 
ing  that  large  quantities  of  such  wools  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  various  countries  as  long  ago  as  1866.  In 
1873  the  New  Zealand  Avoolgrowers  requested  opinions  from 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  from  English  buyers 
of  wool,  as  to  the  method  of  skirting  that  would  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  to  the  consumers  of  wool  in  Great 
Britain.  A  large  portion  of  the  wools  shipped  to  all  those 
wool-importing  countries  that  have  no  duty  on  wool  is  in 
skirted  condition.  And,  under  our  acts  of  1891  and  1913, 
when  there  has  been  no  American  duty  on  wool,  the  practice 
has  been  continued. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  skirting,  testimony,  which  has  never 
been  controverted,  was  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee   in    1908-9   showing   that   the   average   reduction 
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in  shrinkage  due  to  skirting  was  about  2i/2  per  cent  and  that 
the  enhancement  in  cost  averaged  about  5  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  ayooI  duty  is,  therefore,  negligible. 

If  the  skirting  attains  the  proportion  of  a  sorting  of  the 
fleece,  such  wool,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  368  of  the 
old  act,  was  subject  to  double  duty. 

Former  Senator  Dixon  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
when  the  adoption  of  the  new  paragraph  was  under  consid- 
eration in  1890  Mr.  McKinley  favored  a  duty  of  8  cents, 
without  excepting  the  skirted  wools  from  the  provisions  of 
that  paragraph,  but  finally  agreed  to  a  duty  of  11  cents 
with  the  skirting  clause  included.  (Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate 
July  28,  1911.)  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  at  the  time  the 
skirting  clause  was  adopted  the  representatives  of  the  wool- 
growers  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which 
gave  them  a  substantially  higher  rate  of  duty  on  all  wools 
of  Class  I,  on  unskirted  as  well  as  on  skirted,  than  would 
have  been  adopted  had  the  skirting  clause  been  omitted. 

The  omission  of  the  clause  referring  to  skirted  wools  would 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  duty,  because  of  a  difference 
in  condition  averaging  but  2i/^  per  cent.  If  it  is  considered 
important  to  provide  a  separate  duty  for  this  inconsequential 
difference  in  shrinkage  it  should  be  a  difference  of  about  one- 
half  cent  between  the  duty  on  skirted  and  that  on  unskirted 
wool.  And  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wools  of  commerce 
are  marketed  in  skirted  condition  the  basic  duty,  whatever 
the  rate,  should  be  on  such  wools,  with  provision  for  a  reduc- 
tion of,  sa}^,  one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound  on  greasy  wools 
imported  unskirted. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  difference  caused  by 
skirting  is  generally  so  slight  that  the  officials  of  the  customs 
service  have  testified  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
customs  examiners,  in  most  cases,  to  determine  whether  fleeces 
had  been  skirted.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  this  subject 
was  under  consideration,  skirted  and  unskirted  fleeces  were 
exhibited  here  in  Washington,  and  not  even  the  experienced 
woolgrowers  who  were  present  could  distinguish  between 
them. 

At  the  hearings  recently  held  upon  the  emergency  tariff 
bill,  ;Mr.  Hagenbarth,  president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, volunteered  the  opinion  that  the  doubling  of  duty 
on  skirted  wools  (by  omitting  the  excepting  clause)  would  l)e 
excessive. 

WASHED  WOOLS  OF   CLASS  II 

In  all  of  the  tariff  laws  in  which  a  duty  was  placed  upon 
wool,  from  that  of  1867  to  the  last  one  enacted  in  1909,  wools 
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of  Class  II  imported  in  a  washed  condition  were  made  duti- 
able at  the  single  rate  of  12  cents,  while  the  washed  wools  of 
Class  I  were  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  22  cents  (being  double 
the  11-cent  duty  on  unwashed  wools  of  the  same  class).  This 
seeming  anomaly  has  sometimes  been  criticized  because  the 
reasons  for  which  the  distinction  was  made  were  not  under- 
stood. The  wools  of  Class  II  are  of  entirely  different  charac- 
ter, origin,  and  use  from  those  of  Class  I,  and  are  not  competi- 
tive with  the  latter.  A  mere  statement  of  the  facts  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  why  a  lower  rate  of  duty  was  originally 
applied  to  those  wools. 

The  sheep  from  which  they  are  obtained  are  of  much  larger 
size,  and  because  of  their  greater  weight,  the  proceeds  realized 
from  their  sale  for  mutton  is  considerably  greater  than  can 
be  obtained  for  the  sheep  that  produce  the  Class  I  wools.  For 
this  reason  the  woolgrowers  themselves  considered  a  less  de- 
gree of  protection  was  necessary  on  these  wools  than  on  those 
obtained  from  the  smaller  breeds  which  produce  the  Class  I 
wools. 

These  sheep  are  grown  primarily  for  mutton ;  from  them 
are  obtained  the  large  English  mutton  chops,  saddles,  and 
shoulders  of  mutton  so  popular  in  England  and  in  English 
colonies.  Americans  are  not  a  mutton-eating  people,  their 
preference  being  for  lamb ;  consequently  very  few  sheep  of 
these  large  English  breeds  have  been  grown  in  the  United 
Sta.tes. 

The  Class  II  wool  generally  is  coarse,  lustrous,  and  very 
long,  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  regular  cloths.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  coat  linings,  braids,  and  some  varieties  of 
lustrous  dress  goods,  for  which  Class  I  wools  are  not  adapted. 

Its  use  is  for  specialties,  made  in  but  few  mills,  and  differ- 
ent tj^pes  of  machinery  are  required  for  its  preparation  from 
those  employed  in  most  woolen  mills.  Probably  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  use  any  of 
the  Class  II  wools. 

The  total  imports  of  Class  II  wools  have  never  amounted  to 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  wools 
imported.  The  yearly  average  for  the  10-year  period  1904- 
1913  being  17,716,101  pounds  of  a  yearlv  average  total  of 
201,108,881  of  all  wools  imported;  that  is,  for  the  10-year 
period  the  importations  of  Class  II  wools  and  mohair,  which 
were  reported  together,  were  8.8  per  cent  of  all  wools  im- 
ported. For  the  past  three  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  the 
average  importations  of  Class  II  have  been  but  8,764,618 
pounds,  or  2.15  per  cent  of  the  wool  imports  for  the  same 
period.  During  these  same  years  the  imports  of  mohair  aver- 
aged 3,067,384  pounds,  or  li/o  per  cent,  and  of  Class  II  wool 
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and  mohair  together  the  importations  -were  only  4.65  per  cent 
of  all  wool  imported. 

The  classification  was  first  introduced  in  the  tariff  law  of 
1867,  and  when  that  act  was  under  consideration  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  the  wools  of  Class  II  free  of  duty.  The  lower 
rate  was  finally  agreed  upon  as  fairly  providing  a  degree  of 
protection  for  those  wools  comparable  with  that  accorded  to 
Class  I  wools. 

The  duty  was  intended  to  apply  to  importations  in  the 
washed  state  because  it  had  always  been  the  custom,  both  in 
England  and  Canada,  to  wash  the  sheep  before  shearing,  and 
from  time  immemorial  the  wools  of  Class  II  had  been  mar- 
keted by  the  grower  in  the  washed  state.  "When  the  duty  of 
12  cents  on  the  washed  state  was  adopted  it  would  have  been 
logical  to  have  fixed  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  of  that  class 
at  a  proportionately  less  rate.  But  it  was  so  exceptional  for 
any  of  this  kind  of  wool  to  be  sent  to  market  in  an  unwashed 
state  that  it  was  probably  considered  needless  to  multiply 
phraseology  for  a  useless  purpose. 

With  an  adequately  protective  duty  on  the  products  of 
Class  II  wools  it  is  immaterial  to  those  who  use  them  whether 
the  washed  wools  are  made  dutiable  at  a  single  or  a  double 
duty.  If,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  apply  a  double  duty  to  the  washed  wools  of  this  class,  then 
the  rate  for  unwashed  wool  of  the  same  varieties  should  be 
made  lower  than  the  rate  for  unwashed  wool  of  Class  I,  for 
certainly  the  latter  needs  more  protection  than  the  former. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  words  "clothing"  and 
"combing"  as  applied  respectively  to  Class  I  and  Class  II 
though  correct  when  originally  adopted  are  now  misnomers, 
because  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed  for  comb- 
ing have  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  clothing 
wools  available  for  manufacture  by  the  combing  or  worsted 
system.  The  use  of  the  word  "combing"  as  a  descriptive  for 
Class  II  wools  should  therefore  be  discontinued. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  Class  II  wools  the  specific 
•  duty  on  goods  into  which  these  wools  enter  must  be  consid- 
ered. But  as  that  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  me 
at  a  former  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  need 
not  occupy  your  time  with  a  repetition  of  what  was  then  said, 
but  will  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
remarks  on  compound  duties  which  will  be  found  at  page 
3981,  hearings  No.  19,  January  27,  1913. 

The  features  of  the  old  tariff  to  which  I  have  referred  have 
been  the  chief  points  of  controversy ;  they  all  relate  primarily 
:\o  the  wool  duty. 
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PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  OX  MANUFACTURES 

Protective  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  need  be  no 
higher  nor  more  complicated  than  those  levied  upon  most 
other  kinds  of  manufactures  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  also 
collect  a  duty  on  the  wool  contained  in  the  manufactured 
article.  That  duty  is  imposed  in  the  public  interest, 'to  assure 
the  production  of  an  abundant  supph^  of  home-groA\ai  wool  for 
national  needs.  In  justice  to  both  branches  of  industry  the 
two  duties  should  be  dissociated. 

With  few  exceptions  the  ad  valorem  rates  on  manufactures 
of  wool  in  the  former  schedules,  if  applied  in  specific  form 
would,  under  conditions  then  prevailing,  have  been  effective. 
And  the  reasonableness  of  those  rates  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  generally  adopted  in  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894. 
Their  failure  in  that  act  was  because  they  were  applied  in 
ad  valorem  form  at  a  time  of  exceedingly  low  foreign  values, 
and  also  because  of  the  facility  with  which  importations  can 
be  undervalued  when  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  old  schedule 
if  the  protective  rate  on  goods  could  be  made  specific.  In  the 
case  of  tops  and  yarns  it  was  thought  this  might  be  practica- 
ble, but  later  investigation  has  developed  difficulties  in  apply- 
ing specific  rates  to  these  articles,  for  which  the  problem  is 
much  less  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  cloths. 

Specific  duties  on  cloth  are  more  difficult  of  formulation  be- 
cause of  the  infinite  variety  of  manufactured  goods,  the  vari- 
ations in  the  conversion  cost  of  which  bear  but  little  relation 
to  either  their  weight  or  texture  count.  True  specific  duties 
based  upon  count  or  measure,  if  sufficient  to  protect  the  goods 
of  higher  cost,  would  in  many  cases  show  an  apparently  ex- 
cessive amount  of  duty  on  goods  of  lower  value.  To  overcome 
these  objections  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  rates  partly 
specific  and  partly  ad  valorem,  varying  according  to  gradu- 
ated steps  of  value.  Such  rates  are  not  truly  specific,  being 
in  fact  determined  by  values,  but  the  Tariff  Board  reported 
that  they  would  to  a  degree  obviate  the  high  ad  valorem 
equivalents  which  the  old  rates  produced  on  goods  of  the 
cheapest  cost.  We  have  shown  in  former  statements  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ]\Ieans  that  the  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lents on  low-priced  goods,  which  have  sometimes  been  the 
subject  of  criticism,  were  without  real  significance,  because  it 
has  in  the  past  been  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Government 
to  exclude  low-grade  goods  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  Tariff 
Board  reported  that  for  other  low-priced  goods  domestic  com- 
petition had  effectually  prevented  the  enhancement  of  domes- 
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tic  prices  l)y  any  such  ad  valorems  as  opponents  of  the  indus- 
try had  alleged. 

Mr.  Julius  Forstmann  has  suggested  a  method  of  applying 
the  duties  in  specific  form  by  computing  the  rate  for  each 
class  of  goods  at  a  percentage  of  the  conversion  cost,  the  uni- 
form percentage  to  be  fixed  in  the  act,  and  the  conversion 
costs  to  which  the  percentage  would  be  applied  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  plan,  I  believe,  is  scien- 
tifically correct ;  its  practicability  could  only  be  definitely  de- 
termined by  trial.  The  method  is  worthy  of  careful  study 
and  might  be  made  the  subject  for  a  special  report  to  your 
committee.  If  found  to  be  practicable  in  administration,  a 
sufficient  time  would  have  to  be  allowed  for  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain  the  conversion  costs  for  the  various  groups 
of  manufactures  before  the  new  system  could  come  into  opera- 
tion. 

PREREQUISITES    TO    DECISION    UPON    AMOUNT    OF    DUTY 

It  is  not  possible  to  propose  for  j'our  consideration  definite 
rates  of  duty  until  it  is  known  (1)  what  rate  of  duty 'it  is 
proposed  to  place  on  raw  wool,  (2)  in  what  manner  the  wool 
duty  is  to  be  applied,  and  (3)  whether  the  disadvantage  in 
the  present  rates  of  exchange  are  to  be  provided  against  by 
separate  legislation  or  whether  the  tariff  rates  must  also  pro- 
vide the  protection  to  offset  that  bonus  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. As  soon  as  these  factors  are  made  known  we  can  form- 
ulate definitive  recommendations  with  regard  to  rates. 

In  advocating  necessary  tariff  legislation  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  wool  manufacture  seek  no  special  privilege.  They 
are  not  suppliants  for  favors.  That  industry  exists  in  this 
country  to-day  because  statesmen  of  earlier  generations  con- 
ceived it  to  be  for  the  national  interest  that  the  United  States 
should  be  industrially  independent.  To  achieve  that  result 
they  enacted  tariff  laws  which  made  possible  the  development 
of  domestic  wool  manufacturing  to  its  present  proportions. 
As  a  result  of  that  policy  their  purpose  has  been  realized. 
American  mills  are  now  able  to  produce  all  kinds  of  woolen 
products  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  require- 
ments of  the  whole  population,  and  in  quality  equal  to  the 
best  made  anywhere.  That  this  industry  is  a  great  national 
asset  was  conclusively  shown  during  the  war.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  possession  are  still  desired  there  are  conditions 
necessary  to  its  continued  existence  which  must  be  recreated. 
These  conditions  can  be  stated  by  those  whose  training  and 
experience  in  the  business  have  given  them  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  The  responsibility  for  the  decision  is  yours,  and  it  is  a 
very  grave  responsibility. 
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There  is  a  degree  of  tariff  protection  that  will  accomplish 
the  result ;  anything  less  is  altogether  futile  except  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the 
principle.  Two-thirds  of  the  required  rates  will  not  accom- 
plish two-thirds  of  the  purpose,  but  will  entirely  and  com- 
pletely fail  of  that  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  rates  that  can  be  prescribed  will 
make  excessive  profits  possible  for  an  industry  that  has  a 
productive  capacitj^  more  than  equal  to  home  consumption, 
and  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  not  command  foreign 
markets. 

Intensive  domestic  competition  between  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand separate  and  wholly  independent  establishments  makes 
it  impossible  to  obtain  returns  greater  than  those  common  to 
other  branches  of  trade,  which  entail  equal  risk  and  skill. 
I  make  this  statement  deliberately  and  with  entire  confidence 
in  its  accuracy,  well  knowing  with  what  zealous  haste  some 
opponents  of  the  protective  policj^  will  seek  to  confront  me 
with  a  few  exceptional  cases  in  Avhich  greater  returns  have 
been  attained  by  reason  of  circumstances  in  no  way  related 
to  the  tariff.  The  proper  test  of  the  assertion  is  by  the  aver- 
age experience  over  a  term  of  years  of  the  entire  industry, 
in  comparison  with  equally  general  experience  of  other  kinds 
of  business  during  an  identical  period  of  time.  By  that  test 
the  wool  manufacture  will  be  found  to  have  been  less  profitable 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  business, 
whether  industrial,  mercantile,  financial,  or  transportation. 

It  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust  or  combination ;  it  pos- 
sesses neither  monopoly  nor  special  privilege.  .  The  small  plant 
is  at  no  disadvantage  because  of  its  smaller  size,  some  of  the 
smallest  having  been  relatively  the  most  successful.  There- 
fore whatever  of  opportunity  the  business  affords  is  open  to 
all,  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  new  enter- 
prises in  this  field  are  usually  undertaken  by  men  who  have 
previously  been  employees. 

The  shares  of  many  long  established  and  well  managed  mills 
can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  prices  much  below 
their  property  value,  and  in  amounts  so  small  that  any  in- 
vestor who  believes  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  temptingly 
large  can  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  business. 

If  the  profits  of  wool  manufacturing  exceeded  those  of 
other  kinds  of  lousiness  capital  would  flow  to  it  much  more 
freely  than  it  has  ever  been  observed  to  do.  It  has  never 
been  attractive  to  the  promoter,  and  stocks  of  wool  manufac- 
turing companies  have  been  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
myriads  of  new  securities  offered  to  the  public  by  investment 
bankers. 
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THE  TARIFF  AND   THE  FOREIGN  DEBTS 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  great  concern  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  because  of  a  fear  that  an  upward  revision  of 
tariff  rates  may  make  it  difficult  for  European  countries  to 
pay  their  debts  to  us.  There  is  just  about  as  much  sense  in 
that  theory  as  there  would  be  in  the  assumption  that  the  coal 
merchant  from  whom  I  buy  my  coal  could  not  be  paid  unless 
he  bought  from  me  woolen  goods  equal  in  value  to  the  price 
of  the  coal  supplied  to  me.  In  the  most  primitive  condition 
of  society,  when  there  was  no  conception  of  money  of  account, 
banking,  or  commerce,  such  transactions  .by  simple  barter 
were,  of  course,  necessary.  That  a  modern  banker  should  be- 
lieve international  commerce  in  this  age  must  be  conducted  by 
such  elementary  methods  is  difficult  to  understand. 

If  American  mills  are  fully  employed  they  require  all  of  the 
home  grown  wool  and,  in  addition,  about  300,000,000  pounds 
more  which  must  be  imported  from  various  foreign  countries, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  South  Africa.  Amer- 
ican mills  can  not  export  woolen  goods  to  these  countries  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  a  protective  tariff  is  needed. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  can  and  must  sell  woolen  goods 
to  those  countries.  If  we  buy  wool  in  Argentina,  the  Argen- 
tines must  buy  clothing  from  Germany,  and  Germans  buy 
food  from  the  United  States,  the  triangular  indebtedness  is 
readily  extinguished  in  the  international  clearing  house  and 
reciprocal  trade  can  be  carried  on  in  the  future,  as  has  long 
been  done  in  the  past.  What  is  true  of  the  commodities  men- 
tioned is  equally  true  of  many  others  which  we  can  and  do 
import  without  prejudice  to  domestic  industry. 

The  obsession  that  in  order  to  collect  indebtedness  from 
foreign  countries  it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  American  in- 
dustries that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  country  is  un- 
worthy of  anyone  who  understands  the  currents  of  the  world 's 
commerce. 

If  a  protective  tariff  is  not  necessary  that  would  be  the  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  making  protective  rates,  and  recourse  to 
the  balance  of  trade  argument  would  be  superfluous.  If  pro- 
tective rates  are  necessary,  then  failure  to  enact  them  would 
inevitably  result  in  a  decrease  of  employment  proportionate 
to  the  displacement  of  home-made  goods  by  importations.  As 
the  mills  of  this  country  are  able  to  produce  its  total  require- 
ments in  manufactures  of  wool  it  must  follow  that  for  every 
importation  of  7,500  yards  of  foreign  fabric  an  American 
loom  and  all  the  carding,  combing,  spinning,  dyeing  and  fin- 
ishing machinery  contributing  to  that  loom  must  stand  idle  for 
a  year.     For  every  $10,000  of  such   imports  unemployment 
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is  caused  equivalent  to  the  idleness  of  five  employees  for  one 
year ;  or  else  the  employees  displaced  must  seek  -work  in  other 
kinds  of  business,  and  thereby  add  to  competition  for  em- 
plojonent.  If,  by  the  addition  of  their  labor  to  some  kind  of 
production  which  does  not  require  protection  and  can  be 
exported,  then  the  increase  in  export  adds  to  the  amount  of 
foreign  indebtedness  due  the  United  States  and  re-creates 
the  situation  to  avoid  which  home  industry'  was  sacrificed. 

The  financial  gentlemen  who  are  so  keen  about  increasing 
importations  need  some  enlightenment  as  to  the  relative  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  domestic  market. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  ACCURACY 

Entirely  apart  from  the  subject  of  rates  of  duty  there  are 
a  number  of  changes  in  phraseology,  and  other  amendments 
to  paragraphs  in  the  present  schedule  which  are  necessary  to 
remove  ambiguity,  correct  inequalities,  and  simplify  admin- 
istration. 

To  some  of  these,  which  have  been  developed  in  the  trial  of 
cases  by  the  Government's  attorneys,  brief  reference  will  now 
be  made. 

Paragraph  289:  The  term  "flannel"  should  be  eliminated 
because  the  significance  of  the  word  has  so  completely  changed 
that  its  employment  as  a  descriptive  term  for  the  purposes 
of  the  customs  revenue,  causes  confusion,  endless  misunder- 
standing, and  great  expense  to  the  Government  for  the  count- 
less appeals  that  are  made  from  the  decisions  of  appraisers. 

Originally  the  word  "flannel"  was  the  name  for  a  woolen 
fabric  of  quite  definite  characteristics,  at  one  time  largely  used 
as  the  material  of  which  winter  underwear  was  made.  It  was 
for  such  material,  used  for  underwear,  that  a  rate  of  duty 
was  provided  in  several  of  the  former  tariff  acts,  which  was 
lower  than  the  rate  applicable  to  other  woolen  cloths. 

Wlien  the  present  law  was  enacted  the  words  "for  under- 
wear" were  omitted  from  this  paragraph,  thus  making  the 
rate  applicable  to  anything  which  might,  by  modern  commer- 
cial usage,  be  designated  as  "flannel." 

This  omission  would  have  made  no  important  difference  if 
the  word  "flannel"  was  still  applied  only  to  the  original 
product.  But  in  the  course  of  the  last  50  years  two  important 
changes,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  have  occurred,  which 
have  given  to  the  word  an  entirely  different  connotation.  The 
first  was  the  practically  complete  displacement  of  the  old  time 
flannel  by  knitted  undenvear  now  in  almost  universal  use. 
The  other  Avas  the  application  of  the  word  "flannel"  to  many 
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different  fabrics,  differing  both  in  character  and  use,  from 
that  to  which  the  name  was  once  applied  exclusively. 

These  modern  fabrics  not  only  differ  from  the  original  flan- 
nel, but  also  differ  widely  from  each  other  in  respect  to  everj' 
attribute  of  the  original  fabric,  so  that  it  has  been  found  to 
be  impossible  to  frame  any  definition  which  would  be  inclu- 
sive only  of  flannels,  and  exclusive  of  all  cloths  not  flannels. 

Moreover,  every  one  of  these  modern  so-called  flannels  has, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  characteristics  of  other  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  so  that  any  description  that  would  cover 
all  of  the  goods  now  sold  as  flannels  would  include  almost 
every  other  kind  of  woolen  or  worsted  cloth  now  manufac- 
tured. 

In  consequence  of  this  situation,  the  dockets  of  the  general 
appraisers'  courts  have  been  crowded  with  contested  cases  of 
goods  imported  as  flannels,  which  have  been  classified  by  the 
Government  examiners  as  cloths.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  has  been  an  inevitable  conflict  of  decisions  upon  the  ap- 
pealed cases. 

Officials  of  the  Attorney  General's  department  have  sought 
to  avoid  the  great  expense  and  waste  of  time  which  these 
cases  involve,  by  a  stipulation  between  the  Government  and 
the  importers,  as  to  which  kind  of  fabric  should  be  considered 
flannels,  and  which  should  be  classed  as  cloths.  But  this  has 
been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory^  because,  owing  to  changes  of 
fashion,  new  types  constantly  appear,  and  the  styles  which 
were  the  subject  of  agreement  become  obsolete.  It  is  also  im- 
practicable to  have  all  importers  obligated  to  anj'  such  infor- 
mal understanding. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  original  flannel  was  of  simple 
construction,  somewhat  less  costly  to  manufacture  than  other 
cloths,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  necessity,  while  the  goods  now 
largely  sold  under  the  name  of  flannel,  are  more  highly  fin- 
ished productions,  costing  more  to  manufacture,  and  to  a  large 
extent  belong  to  the  class  of  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries.  l)eing 
largely  used  as  material  for  such  articles  as  silk-striped  shirts, 
sport  jackets,  trousers  for  cricket,  and  for  yachting. 

If  the  words  "for  underwear"  which  were  included  in 
former  acts,  are  incorporated  in  the  new  law,  the  existing 
difficulties  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  GoA'ernment  saved  much 
expense.  But  as  "flannels  for  underwear"  have  become  obso- 
lete, it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  word  entirely. 

To  illustrate  to  what  different  kinds  of  goods  the  term 
flannel  is  applied,  and  their  widely  variant  characteristics,  a 
number  of  samples  are  submitted  herewith,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  leave  with  the  committee. 

Paragraph  287 :    The   paragraph  relating   to   woolen   and 
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Avorstecl  yarns  makes  no  distinction  between  plain  yarns  in 
the  natural  color,  and  those  -which  have  been  bleached,  dyed, 
printed,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  manufacture. 

In  the  cotton  Schedule  I  (paragraph  250)  higher  rates  are 
specified  for  yarns  which  have  been  "combed,  bleached,  dyed, 
mercerized,  or  colored."  A  similar  distinction  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  for  the 
identical  reasons  Avhich  apply  in  the  case  of  cotton  yarns. 

Paragraph  289 :  Automobile  robes  and  traveling  rugs  are 
claimed  by  importers  to  be  blankets  and  dutiable  under  para- 
graph 289.  As  they  are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
blankets,  used  for  different  purposes,  and  of  more  costly  man- 
ufacture, they  have  been  classified  by  the  customs  officials 
under  paragraph  288.  But  on  appeal  by  the  importers  these 
robes  and  rugs  have  been  held  dutiable  as  blankets.  Since 
none  of  the  reasons  for  which  a  lower  rate  of  duty  is  assigned 
to  blankets  are  applicable  to  these  articles,  they  should  be 
specifically  excluded  from  the  blanket  paragraph  (No.  289), 
and  included  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  cloths  and  all  manu- 
factures of  wool  not  specially  provided  for,  which  is  No.  288. 

DETAILS    OF    THE    CARPET    SCHEDULE 

Carpets  Avoven  whole  for  rooms,  paragraph  300 :  The  lan- 
guage of  this  paragraph  is  very  ambiguous  and  has  invited  a 
contention  that  the  word  "similar"  has  reference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  such  carpets  as  "Oriental,"  "Berlin,"  "Aubusson," 
"  Axminister, "  instead  of  to  the  fact  of  their  being  woven 
whole  for  rooms. 

If  the  latter  interpretation  prevails  certain  kinds  of  carpets 
woven  whole  for  rooms,  such  as  Wilton,  Smyrna,  and  others 
not  particularly  named  in  paragraph  300,  would  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  less  under  paragraph  303. 

The  language  of  paragraph  300  would  better  express  the 
intent  if  amended  to  read : 

Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  wliole  for  rooms,  and  all 
other  rugs  similarly  woven  whole  for  rooms. 

Paragraph  303  which  is  intended  to  include  (among  other 
items)  mats  and  rugs  of  the  smaller  sort  which  are  not  woven 
whole  for  rooms,  is  liable  to  misinterpretation  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  word  rugs  which  is  also  employed  in  para- 
graph 300.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  word 
"rugs"  be  omitted  from  paragraph  303,  or  else  that  it  be 
limited  by  such  qualifying  term  as  will  not  be  inclusive  of 
the  rugs  to  which  paragraph  300  is  intended  to  apply. 

Paragraph  301 :  A  material  known  as  baize,  a  variety  of 
cloth  which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  time,  somewhere, 
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designated  in  trade  as  booking;  and  an  effort  "was  made  to 
have  an  importation  of  such  material  classified  under  para- 
graph 301. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  words  "for  floor  coverings"  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  "bockings"  to  avoid  any  misconcep- 
tion. 

Veils,  paragraph  358 :  After  veils,  veilings,  insert  the  word 
"falls"  to  provide  for  a  kind  of  veil  or  veiling  used  to  coA^er 
the  faces  of  infants,  which  is  known  in  the  trade  by  the  name 
"wool  falls."  This  term  not  being  specifically  included  in 
the  paragraph  an  effort  has  been  made  to  have  them  classified 
under  paragraph  291  at  a  much  lower  rate.  In  the  case  men- 
tioned the  Government's  classification  was  upheld;  but  under 
the  existing  practice  there  is  nothing  to  deter  an  appeal  in 
other  similar  cases,  with  the  chance  that  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  may  lead  to  an  opposite 
judgment.  In  such  manner  the  same  issues  regarding  classifi- 
cation of  imports  under  various  paragraphs  are  repeatedly 
tried ;  the  appellants  having  nothing  to  lose  from  an  adA'erse 
decision,  and  much  to  gain  from  one  favoring  their  conten- 
•        tion. 

FREE   IMPORTATION  OF   SAMPLES 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  concerning  the  free  importa- 
tion of  samples.  Importers  object  to  the  cutting  or  punching 
of  samples,  because  such  mutilation  impairs  their  appearance 
for  sample  purposes.  And  with  regard  to  some  classes  of 
goods  there  is  justification  for  the  objection.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  kinds  of  samples,  after  they  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose  as  such,  if  not  mutilated,  can  be  sold  as  merchandise. 
The  cost  of  making  the  samples  is  at  least  as  great  as  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  goods  they  represent, 
and  that  cost  is  necessarily  higher  for  the  American  manufac- 
turer for  the  identical  reasons  that  the  goods  themselves  cost 
more. 

Since  the  samples  are  a  necessary  element  in  the  expense 
of  selling  the  goods,  the  seller  of  the  foreign  goods  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  cost  for  his  samples  than  the 
domestic  manufacturer  has  to  incur  for  the  samples  of  do- 
mestic goods. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all  samples  of  im- 
ported textiles  be  made  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  and 
the  same  valuation  for  identical  units  of  quantity  as  the  goods 
they  represent.  Besides  being  more  just  to  home  manufac- 
turers, it  would  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  present 
requirement  of  mutilation,  of  which  so  much  complaint  has 
been  justly  made. 
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This  suggestion  has  particular  reference  to  samples  which 
are  retained  in  the  United  States  after  importation,  and  its 
adoption  need  not  interfere  with  the  privilege  now  accorded 
for  samples  brought  here  temporarily  which  could  be  admitted 
free  under  bond  for  reexportation  within  six  months,  as  now 
provided  in  paragraph  J,  subsection  4,  of  the  act  of  1913. 

In  any  provisions  relating  to  mohair  and  alpaca  or  to  noils 
and  waste  of  mohair  and  alpaca.,  consideration  should  he  given 
to  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
reported  in  Treasury  Decisions  No.  19,  vol.  28  (May  1-3,  1915), 
page  52,  in  which  it  was  held  that  mohair  and  alpaca  noils 
and  waste  are  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  651  because  they 
are  wool  wastes,  although  the  act  (of  1913)  classified  mohair 
and  alpaca  as  distinct  from  wool  and  made  them  dutiable  at 
15  per  cent,  whereas  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 

If  the  wool  duty  is  to  apply  to  wool  imported  on  the  skin, 
the  language  of  the  provision  for  such  duty  must  have  regard 
for  a  decision  of  the  customs  court  in  which  it  was  held  that 
lambskins  are  not  sheepskins. 

METHODS  OP  CUSTOMS  PROCEDURE 

Under  the  present  methods  of  procedure  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  offer  testimony  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  general  appraisers;  for  these  (among  other) 
reasons : 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  Government's  own  expert  exami- 
ners is  given  little  or  no  consideration  because  they  have  not 
actually  bought  and  sold  the  goods  under  consideration.  Re- 
peatedly the  testimony  of  the  Government's  experts  is  thrown 
out  for  that  reason. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  as  to  the 
designation  or  names  by  which  goods  are  known  in  the  United 
States  is  not  accepted  unless  he  has  actually,  in  person,  bought 
or  sold  such  articles  at  wholesale  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade.  The  absurdity'  of  this  is  apparent  when  the  proprietor 
or  principal  manager  of  a  mill  who  has  made  the  goods  for  a 
generation,  studied  them  in  all  markets,  discussed  them  Avith 
customers  and  competitors,  perhaps  even  given  them  their 
trade  name,  can  not  testify  as  to  commercial  designation, 
though  a  junior  salesman  of  relatively  brief  experience  and 
entirely  without  technical  knowledge  is  accepted  as  a  compe- 
tent witness. 

3.  For  values,  the  evidence  of  published  market  reports, 
the  information  of  those  familiar  Avith  the  markets,  even  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  bought  similar  goods,  is  not  ad- 
mitted unless  a  delivery  can  be  shown  to  have  been  actually 
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made  of  practically  identical  goods.  The  general  appraisers 
will  accept  nothing  in  the  way  of  constructive  evidence  as, 
for  example,  such  as  would  show  a  recognized  relationship 
betAveen  the  prices  of  different  sizes,  or  different  grades,  of 
the  same  kind  of  article. 

In  the  administrative  section  of  the  law  provision  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  vast  number  of  protests  that  are  now 
made.  This  could  probably  be  partly  accomplished  by  impos- 
ing on  protestants  who  abandon  their  cases  before  hearing  or 
whose  protests  are  not  sustained  in  any  particular,  a  stated 
sum  to  cover  the  Government  costs  and  expenses  in  receiving 
the  protest,  making  the  necessary  records  in  connection  there- 
with, and  for  the  time  of  the  Government  counsel  in  giving  the 
ease  consideration  and  preparing  for  hearing. 

Because  of  the  successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
evade  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  sponging  or  shrinking,  and 
examining  in  the  appraised  value  of  imported  cloths  that  have 
been  shrunk  before  importation,  the  law  should  contain  a 
specific  requirement  that  goods  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  shrinking  process  after  purchase  but  before  importation 
should  be  subject  to  duty  on  the  cost  of  the  shrinking,  and  the 
examining  which  is  incidental  to  the  process ;  or  else,  the  duty 
upon  shrunk  fabrics  should  be  slightly  higher  than  on  those 
that  have  not  been  shrunk.  Goods  so  treated  have  been  im- 
proved in  condition  and  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  identical 
goods  that  have  not  been  so  treated. 

The  process  also  reduces  the  original  length  of  the  pieces 
making  it  possible  to  invoice  the  reduced  yardage  at  the  price 
per  yard  of  the  unshrunk  goods. 

The  Government  has  made  several  attempts  to  include  the 
shrinkage  costs  in  the  dutiable  value,  l)ut  has  been  defeated 
beca,use  the  existing  law  does  not  make  specific  provision 
therefor. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  subject  of  shrinking  woolen  cloth 
was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of 
August  21,  1916,  by  one  of  the  special  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  who  made  an  examination  of  the 
method,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  department.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  that  report  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
procedure,  the  effect  upon  the  cloth,  and  the  cost  of  the  work ; 
which  latter  has,  of  course,  been  substantially  increased  since 
that  time. 

"When  cloths  are  imported  in  short  lengths  suitalile  for  in- 
dividual use,  they  should  be  valued  at  a  higher  price  than 
similar  cloths  imported  in  whole  pieces;  because  such  lengths 
have  incurred  the  expenses  incident  to  the  jobbing  business, 
and  are  resalable  at  a  substantially  enhanced  price. 
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It  is  suggested  that  subsection  No.  18  of  section  No.  28  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1909  be  amended  by  including  therein  the 
cost  of  any  extra  or  additional  work  done,  to,  or  upon,  the 
merchandise  after  purchase,  such  as  damping,  sponging, 
shrinking,  examining,  inspecting,  or  cutting  into  suiting  or 
garment  lengths.  Or,  in  lieu  of  such  a  provision,  that  there 
be  added  to  paragraph  288  (act  of  1913)  the  following  clause: 

And  upon  all  cloths  which  have  been  subject  to  the  process  of 
damping,  sponging,  or  shrinking,  or  which  have  been  cut  to  garment 
or  suiting  length.  2  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  duty  imposed  in  this  paragraph.  Cloths  which  have 
been  so  treated  shall  be  invoiced  for  duty  as  of  the  length  before 
shrinkage. 

Paragraph  443  of  the  act  of  1909  was  omitted  from  the 
present  (1913)  law.  It  should  be  included  in  the  new  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  to  assign  certain  plushes 
and  woven  fabrics,  of  which  goat,  camel,  or  alpaca  hair  is 
a  component,  to  the  woolen  schedule,  where  they  properly 
belong. 

In  the  act  of  1909  braids  were  included  in  paragraph  383. 
They  Avere  omitted  from  the  corresponding  paragraph  (292) 
of  the  act  of  1913  and  placed  in  paragraph  358  of  the  present 
law.  This  mistake  should  be  corrected  by  restoring  braids  to 
the  former  classification  with  webbings,  etc.,  i.  e.,  paragraph 
292,  act  of  1913,  and  paragraph  383,  act  of  1909. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  report  which 
you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Wood.    1916. 

The  Chairman.    August,  1916? 

]\Ir.  Wood.  August  21,  1916.  It  was  a  very  extensive  and 
detailed  report  and  very  accurately  reports  the  custom. 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Wood,  we  have  given  you  one  hour. 

Mr.  Wood.    I  am  quite  through. 

I  have  here  schedules  of  foreign  Avages,  which  have  been 
converted,  a.nd  which  I  would  like  to  have  incorporated  with 
my  brief.  And  I  also  have  some  others  giving  the  current 
quotations  on  the  various  kinds  of  woolens  produced  in  the 
foreign  countries,  with  comparative  domestic  quotations,  and 
the  cost  of  conversion,  which  is  not  quite  ready,  but  will  be 
due 

The  Chairman.    All  right. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Are  your  mills  buying  any  domestic  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wood.    Are  the  woolen  manufacturers  ? 
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Mr.  Dickinson.    The  mills  you  represent? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  within  the  last  two  weeks  there  have 
heen  some  purchases. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    How  a.bout  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Wood.  Prior  to  that  time  very  little  wool  was  pur- 
chased for  many  months. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Wliat  was  that  due  to? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  mills  being  shut  down,  unable  to  get  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Where  have  they  been  buying  most  of  the 
wools  you  say  they  are  buying  now  in  the  domestic  field,  but 
prior  to  that  they  were  buying  from  the  exporters? 

]\Ir.  AVooD.  For  the  same  period,  there  was  about  as  little 
buying  abroad  as  of  domestic  wools. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Well,  from  what  countries  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Australia, 
South  America,  and  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  you  are  buying  scoured  wools,  are 
you? 

]\Ir.  Wood.  Scoured  wools  are  bought  from  some  of  those 
countries,  but  as  to  the  details  of  that,  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
your  question.  In  my  own  business  we  do  not  purchase  raw 
wools,  but  buy  yarns. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  understand  that  you  are  not  prepared  to 
indicate  to  the  committee  what  the  rate  of  duty  should  be 
until  you  know  what  the  rates  are  going  to  be  upon  avooI,  what 
wool  rates  are  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGW^ORTH.  Colonel,  what  do  you  think  of  the  propo- 
sition of  changing  the  classification  under  the  Payne  law  and 
putting  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool  without  reference 

]\[r.  Wood  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
in  the  room  at  the  time  I  began,  but  I  referred  to  that  in  my 
remarks.     I  covered  that  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.    I  was  not  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  do  not  recommend  it.  We  say  that  should 
be  determined  by  the  committee.  We  think  it  will  involve 
some  very  serious  difficulties,  and  we  think  that  it  is  going  to 
prove  a  disappointment  to  the  wool  growers.  We  think  that 
they  will  recognize  that  it  will  result  in  many  complaints 
against  the  wool  schedule.  The  duty  on  the  scoured  content 
of  wools  in  the  grease  if  sufficient  to  protect  the  finer  grades, 
or,  the  higher  grades,  will  be  a  very  high  ad  valorem  equivalent 
on  the  coarser  grades  of  wool.  If  the  rate  is  placed  on  the 
scoured  wool  content,  and  any  particular  rate  which  might  be 
adopted  is  based  upon  that,  it  will  result  in  there  being  a  very 
high  ad  valorem  on  coarse  wool. 
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That  is  the  cliffieultj^  as  we  see  it,  but  as  to  whether  the 
wool  duty  should  be  based  upon  the  scoured  wool  content,  and 
the  method  of  application,  we  figure  that  that  is  a  problem  to 
be  presented  by  the  wool  growers  and  should  be  judged  bj'  the 
committee  without  any  reference  to  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Let  me  ask  you  a  question 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interposing).  Generally  speaking,  Colo- 
nel, would  the  rates  in  the  Payne  law,  in  your  opinion,  be  an 
adequate  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.    On  the  manufactured  wools? 

Mr.  LoNG\voRTH.    On  the  manufactured  wools. 

Mr.  "Wood.  At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  exchange 
situation,  they  would  not  themselves  be  sufficient,  but  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  statement,  I  feel  that  the  exchange  sit- 
uation is  a  rather  temporary  one  compared  with  the  perma- 
nent disadvantage  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and  that 
provision  for  that  exchange  situation  ought  to  be  made  en- 
tirely independent.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  a  tariff  law  now  that  we  hope  will  last  many  years,  we 
have  got  to  base  it  upon  what  we  think  the  conditions  are  going 
to  be  when  they  become  normal  here  and  abroad.  Probably, 
that  exchange  situation  is  one  which  should  not  enter  into  a 
protective  tariff  law.  It  deals  with  the  international  business, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  should  be  made  a  separate  subject  for 
legislation  without  regard  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  base  the  valuation  of  wool 
on  the  market,  wholesale  prices  in  America? 

Mr.  Wood.    Entirely  possible. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  think  it  would  be  administratively 
workable  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible.  I  think  it  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  American  values,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  much  easier  than  for  the  customs  official  to  verify 
the  foreign  values. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH,  Would  you  base  it  on  the  wholesale 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  certainly  the  Avholesale  prices  at  the  port 
of  entry. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  think  that  the  wholesale  prices  are 
uniform  enough  for  the  customs  officials  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
price?  You  think  that  our  prices  are  uniform  enough,  and 
well  known  enough  for  the  customs  officials  to  find  out  fairly 
accurately  what  the  values  are,  approximately,  on  any  ship- 
ment ? 

^Ir,  Wood.    There  are  probably  no  greater  difficulties  in  as- 
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certainiiig  the  values  here  in  the  industry,  than  abroad,  on 
account  of  the  daily  fluctuation.  The  fluctuations  here  are 
probably  no  g-reater  than  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Garner.  "Well,  if  you  adopt  the  American  standard  of 
prices,  why  would  you  want  an  ad  valorem  duty,  could  it  be 
administered  equally  as  vkW  as  the  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  could  be  administered,  certainly,  a 
great  deal  better  than  upon  the  foreign  prices  and  wath  re- 
gard to  a  good  many  things,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  else 
but  an  ad  valorem  duty  could  be  applied. 

Mr.  Garner.  If  you  do  adopt  the  American  price,  as  the 
basis  for  levying  the  duty,  then  would  an  ad  valorem  be  bet- 
ter in  the  wool  schedule  than  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.    For  raw  wool  ? 

Mr.  Garner.    For  all  wool. 

Mr.  Wood.  For  raw  wool  I  think  a  specific  duty  is  prefer- 
able, and  is  practicable.  For  manufactures  of  wool  while 
preferable,  the  specific  form  has  not  heretofore  been  considered 
practicable.  If  the  rates  on  manufactures  must  be  in  ad 
valorem  form  the  proposal  for  American  valuations  would 
be  applicable  to  them. 

Mr.  Garner.  While  the  matter  might  be  applied  to  the 
wool  schedule,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
all  other  industries  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  afraid  that  my  experience  has  not  been 
broad  enough  for  me  to  answer  that,  but  I  should  think  that 
it  would. 

Mr.  Garner.  Well,  for  instance,  where  the  industry  in  this 
country  is  controlled  by  patents,  they  would  be  able  to  make 
the  prices  to  suit  themselves,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  that  is  a  complication  that  I  have  not 
given  any  consideration  to,  because  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
■wool  industry.     We  have  no  patents,  and  no  monopolies. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  countries  are  now  your  competitors 
in  the  wool  industry,  what  countries  are  the  competitors  of 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wood.    Manufacturers? 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wood.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia  are  our  principal  competitors. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    Before  the  war? 

Mr.  Wood.    I  have  reference  to  the  prewar  period. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  will  the  same  conditions  obtain  now, 
or  is  Great  Britain  your  principal  competitor? 

]Mr.  Wood.  No ;  there  have  been  within  the  last  four  weeks 
a  great  many  offers  of  German  goods.     I  might  say,  as  an 
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illustration  of  what  it  is  possible  for  Germany  to  do :  That 
a  firm  of  Boston  merchants  sent  a  large  consignment  of  wool 
from  Boston  to  Germany  to  be  combed  into  tops,  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  United  States.  The  entire  transportation 
costs,  both  water  and  rail,  both  ways,  were  paid,  and  the 
insurance  and  present  duty  which  included  duty  on  the  value 
of  the  American  owned  wool  shipped  from  here,  of  which  the 
tops  were  made.  And,  yet,  with  all  of  these  added  expenses, 
the  cost  of  conversion  was  less  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  tops  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  whence  the  wool  was 
sent. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  American  competitors  before  the  war 
are  the  same  competitors  which  you  will  have  now? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Colonel,  suppose  this  121/2  per  cent  export 
duty  stands  as  fi:xed  by  the  reparation  commission,  what  effect 
will  that  have  on  it? 

Mr.  AVooD.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  it  would  lessen 
the  necessity  for  a  tariff  here  to  the  extent  of  121/2  per  cent 
on  the  very  low  foreign  values.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  There  is  just  one  question.  There  is  some 
agitation  in  this  country  about  stamping  on  wool  the  con- 
tents, to  show  how  much  wool  is  in  the  cloth  and  what  the 
other  substances  are,  what  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  from  my  notes  here, 
because  I  can  answer  it  more  fully,  probably. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  that.  That 
is  with  regard  to  the  ' ' truth-in-f abric  law." 

Mr.  Wood.  During  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  so-called  "truth-in-fabric  bill." 
To  discuss  that  subject  thoroughly  and  present  the  exhibits 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  facts  would  require 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  as  it  does  not  directly  pertain  to  the 
subject  you  are  now  considering  I  assume  you  would  not  be 
willing  at  this  hearing  to  take  so  much  time  for  that  purpose. 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  reply  to  what  has  previously  been  told 
you  upon  the  subject  merely  state  the  position  of  those  whom 
I  represent  with  regard  to  that  matter.  If,  however,  you  de- 
sire the  entire  story  now  or  at  a  future  time  I  shall  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  correct  the  misunderstandings  that  exist, 
and  reply  to  the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  made. 

Wool  manufacturers  have  for  many  years  very  actively 
advocated  legislation  to  prevent  misbranding  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  any  kind  concerning  the  quality  of  textile  prod- 
ucts or  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  They 
believe  the  best  form  of  law  for  this  purpose  would  be  one 
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patterned  after  the  British  merchandise  marks  act  which  was 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  more  than  25  years  ago,  and  which 
has  been  effective  in  operation.  Several  bills  modeled  upon 
that  act  have  been  presented  to  Congress  at  our  instance,  and 
we  have  appeared  at  public  hearings  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  urge  their  passage. 

"With  equal  earnestness  we  have  opposed  the  enactment  of 
compulsory  labeling  bills  masquerading  under  the  title  of 
"truth-in-fabric, "  because  such  laws  will  aid  the  unscrupu- 
lous in  practicing  upon  the  public  such  deception  as  they  are 
designed  to  prevent.  So  impracticable  is  the  method  proposed 
that  a  mere  presentation  of  the  facts  has  always  been  con- 
vincing. The  proposal  was  first  made  to  Congress  about  20 
years  ago  by  Eepresentative  Grosvenor  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  wool  men.  "When  the  real  "  truth-in-f abrics "  was 
learned  by  those  at  whose  request  the  bill  had  been  presented, 
they  very  frankly  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  law 
would  be  worse  than  futile,  and  it  was  immediately  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  last  Congress  Representative  Barkley  brought  in  a 
bill  of  the  same  kind,  which  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee 
of  which  he  was  chairman.  As  a  result  of  the  information 
obtained  at  public  hearings,  and  from  many  briefs  presented, 
the  author  of  the  bill  was  so  convinced  that  compulsory  label- 
ing legislation  would  be  opposed  to  the  public  interest  that  he 
abandoned  his  original  bill,  and  presented  in  its  stead  one 
drafted  on  lines  similar  to  the  merchandise  marks  act. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  abandonments  of 
such  measures,  the  proposal  is  revised  from  time  to  time  by 
others  who  think  they  have  discovered  a  new  method  by  which 
the  market  value  of  their  products  may  be  enhanced. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  public  from 
being  deceived  concerning  the  merits  and  the  value  of  .the 
articles  they  buy,  that  result  can  be  best  obtained  by  a  law 
like  the  Barkley  bill  or  the  Rogers  bill.  It  can  not  be  by  the 
method  of  the  French  and  Capper  bills. 

Just  before  coming  here  I  received  some  samples  of  raw 
material.  They  are  offered  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
comply  with  the  proposed  truth-in-fabric  legislation,  if  it 
should  be  enacted.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  committee  for  their  examination,  and  they  can  judge  with 
regard  to  materials  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ha\^TjEY.  Do  you  anticipate  any  competition  from 
Japan  ? 

]\Ir.  "Wood.  There  has  been  no  apprecial)le  competition  in 
the  wool  manufacturing  industry  as  yet,  because  the  industry 
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in  Japan  has  really  only  been  started  witliin  a  few  years.  It 
has  been  growing  at  a  very  great  rate.  They  formerly  ob- 
tained some  of  the  primary  manufactured  product  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  they  are  now  manufacturing  a  great  deal  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  competition 
from  Japan  within  the  next  few  years,  but  if  they  progress 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  in  other  industries,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  \hat  eventually  they  will  be  a  forceful  factor  in  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Green.  Would  it  be  your  belief  that  if  the  exchange 
situation  should  be  straightened  out,  that  the  other  matters 
would  work  out  suitably — fairly? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  with  properly  protective  tariff  rates  to 
offset  the  normal  differences  in  costs. 

Mr.  Green.    Could  you  make  any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Wood.    I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  we  put  it  on  an  American  valuation, 
we  AYOuld  obtain  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  Avould  go  further  than  anything  else. 
That  I  would  suggest,  personally. 

]\Ir.  LoNGWORTH.  It  would  do  away  with  the  wilful  under- 
valuation ? 

]\Ir.  Wood.  It  would  do  away  with  the  undervaluation  and 
valuations  which  were  undervalued  because  of  the  present 
exchange. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  it  would  do  away  with  the  importations 
from  that  particular  country? 

Mr.  Wood.    I  do  not  see  why,  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Hull.  Well,  take  Germany's  export  duty.  If  we  put 
it  on  a  gold  valuation,  put  our  imports  on  a  gold  valuation 
from  Germany,  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  would 
it  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  everything? 

Mr.  Wood.    Oh,  if  you  put  it  on  a  gold  basis. 

i\Ir.  Hull.    That  is  the  proposition  I  understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  the  case. 
I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Wood,  what  proportion  of  our  domestic 
wools  are  what  are  known  as  class  1? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  answer  you  with  exactness,  but  I 
should  say  possibly  between  90  and  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hull.    Between  90  and  95  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wood.    I  would  think  so,  sir. 

Of  the  other  class — of  class  3,  carpet  wools — we  produce 
practically  none,  except  by  accident,  there  may  be  some  very 
low  grade  wool  that  may  be  placed  in  that  class. 
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Of  our  class  II  wools  there  are  only  a  few  flocks  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  entire  quantity  of  class 
II  wools  would  be  100,000  pounds.  When  I  speak  of  class  II 
wool  I  do  not  include  mohair,  but  just  wool.  ]\Iohair  is  not 
an  English  wool,  but  it  has  been  classed  as  No.  II. 

Of  class  II  wool,  I  would  say,  that  not  over  100,000  pounds 
are  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hull.  Taking  the  rates  on  raw  wool  that  are  contained 
in  the  present  emergency  tariff  bill  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 15,  30,  and  45  cents  a  pound,  what  rates  on  the  different 
and  various  stages  of  manufacture  would  be  necessary,  in 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  have  said  here,  Mr.  Hull — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  were  in  the  room  at  the  time  I  stated  it — the 
ratios  are  those  which  the  Tariff  Board  worked  out  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  data,  comes  to  one  and  one-tenth  times  the 
scoured  wool  duty  for  tops;  for  yarns,  one  and  two-tenths 
times  the  scoured  wool  duty ;  and  for  cloths,  one  and  one-half 
times  the  scoured  wool  duty. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  information  is  based  upon  the  content  of 
the  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  From  what  breed  of  sheep  do  you  get  the 
class  II  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  the  Lincoln  and  the  Leicestershire. 
Those  are  the  two  principal  breeds. 

Mr.  Dickinson.    From  what  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  very  large  sheep,  and  the  wool  does 
not  grow  close  to  their  body,  but  is  long  wool.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  product. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  it  confined  to  any  particular  section  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  scarcely  grown  in  this  country  at  all.  It  is 
grown  chiefly  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Green.  Those  figures  which  you  have  mentioned  are 
those  found  by  the  Tariff  Commission? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood,  I  want  to  ask  just  one  ques- 
tion. We  have  kept  you  for  a  long  time.  You  manufacture 
and  use  our  local  wools.  No  protection  that  Congress  can 
give  the  wool  grower  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  him  unless  the 
woolen  mills,  which  are  the  markets  for  his  wool  and  which 
are  the  users  of  his  wool,  are  given  adequate  protection? 

Mr.  Wood.    That  is  unquestionably  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  Congress  does  not  pro- 
tect the  woolen  mills — the  only  market  the  wool  grower  in  the 
United  States  has  in  the  world — there  will  be  no  use  in  help- 
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ing  or  attempting  to  protect  the  wool  grower,  because  he  will 
have  no  market  for  his  wool.  There  is  no  other  market  in 
the  world  for  his  wool.  So  that  the  two  must  be  protected 
together  ? 

]\Ir.  "Wood.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  The  merino  sheep  furnishes  wool  which  is 
classed  No.  1,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  is  classed  as  No.  1,  the 
merino  and  all  wools  that  have  a  trace  of  merino  blood. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  In  the  Payne  law,  you  have  protection  on 
classes  I,  II,  and  III.    They  are  all  protected. 

Mr.  Wood.     Yes,  sir ;  but  we  never  produce  class  III. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  If  we  can  not  produce  them,  if  they  do  not 
compete  with  our  wools,  class  II,  or  III,  and  you  say  that 
we  have  no  No.  Ill,  and  possibly  100,000  pounds  of  No.  II, 
why  should  there  be  any  protection  on  those  two? 

Mr.  Wood.  For  instance,  Avith  regard  to  the  foreign  grown 
wool,  there  are  some  class  III  wools,  which  are  so  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  merino-blood  wools  and  the  coarser 
wools  that  there  are  times  when  fashion  will  take  very  coarse 
wools,  and  sometimes  those  wools  have  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth. 

]\Ir.  Oldfield.  Is  there  any  dividing  line,  or  any  way  of 
figuring  out  how  much  they  will  normally  run?  In  other 
words,  if  these  wools  do  not  compete  with  the  wool  growers' 
flocks  in  this  country,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessit}^ 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  these  wools  into  this  coun- 
trv. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  not,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
possil)le  that  some  of  the  finer  sorts,  the  very  finest  of  the 
coarse  wools  will  compete.  Some  of  the  finer  carpet  wools 
will  compete. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  You  are  giving  the  wool  grower  of  this  coun- 
try the  lienefit  of  the  doubt? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Oldfield.    Instead  of  the  consumer  of  the  country? 

The  Chairman.    If  ,that  is  all 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  Just  one  question.  If  I  under- 
stand you  correctly,  your  contention  is  that  the  present  time, 
and  at  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future,  the  American  wool 
manufacturers  do  not  now  expect  to  develop  any  export  busi- 
ness, but  only  to  supply  the  American  market,  on  account  of 
what  you  consider  the  cheaper  cost  of  production  in  certain 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.    That    is    my    own    view    entirely,    Mr.    Hull. 
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If  we  can  ever  export,  produce  wool  for  exportation, 
manufacture  wool  for  exportation,  obviously  we  would  not 
need  any  protective  tariff.  The  very  fact  that  we  point  to 
the  need  of  a  protective  tariff'  in  this  country  is  due  to  the 
disadvantage  in  competition  in  the  neutral  markets,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  export.  There  have  been  exports 
of  Avool,  manufactured  in  this  country,  during  the  past  few 
years.  During  the  war  period  there  was  a  considerable  vol- 
ume. The  only  reason  was  because  those  countries  were  cut 
off  from  their  normal  supply,  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent ;  and  after  those  channels  were  reopened  the  ex- 
port business  here  immediately  dropped  off. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
have  indulged  the  illusory  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
build  up  a  great  export  business,  but  it  is  wholly  impossible. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  wool  industry  has  had  very  adequate  pro- 
tection for  some  two  generations,  and  do  you  have  the  hope 
that  by  efficiency  and  other  methods  of  efficient  production 
to  get  the  level  of  cost  and  price  down  enough  that  you  might 
do  better  than  simply  supply  the  home  market? 

Mr.  "Wood.  Mr.  Hull,  that  raises  the  question  of  two  the- 
ories of  necessary  protection;  that  is,  the  infant  industry 
which  is  going  to  eventually  grow  into  lusty  manhood  and 
not  need  protection,  and  the  other  theory  which  I  recognize 
as  applicable  to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry — that  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  so  long 
as  you  have  a  different  standard  of  living  and  a  different 
standard  of  wages. 

Mr.  Hull.  Several  people  who  come  in  here  have  told  us 
that  they  wanted  protection,  and  they  say  that  if  they  can 
get  it  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  that  they  will  get  the 
cost  of  production  level  down  enough  that  they  will  not  have 
to  maintain  an  artificial  cost  level  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wood.  Briefly,  my  answer  to  that  is  this :  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  eventually  do  that  in  the  wool  man- 
ufacture. One  is  by  getting  the  cost  of  production  in  the  for- 
eign countries  brought  up  to  our  level  which  is  the  desirable 
one,  and  the  other  is  by  lowering  our  cost  of  production  here 
through  lowering  wages  to  the  European  standard.  Those 
are  the  only  two  methods  I  can  see. 

Mr,  Hull.  Then,  you  do  not  hope  to  loAver  your  cost  by 
better  skill  and  more  efficiency  and  more  efficient  methods, 
but  it  would  simply  be  a  question  of  cutting  down  the  per 
diem  ? 

Mr.  Wood.    The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  would 
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be  by  some  revolutionary  discoveries  and  machines  which 
are  not  yet  in  sight.  We  have  to-day  the  same  machinery 
that  they  have  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hull.  In  other  words,  we  have  reached  our  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  in  production? 

Mr.  Wood.  Except  through  discovery  of  new  machines. 
We  have  no  better  machines  than  Europe  has. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  the  gentleman  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  I  think  we  will  have  to  call  another 
witness. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  What  part  of  your  product,  in  the  wool  in- 
dustry, can  you  produce  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  you 
can  in  the  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.    I  know  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Tilson.  There  are  no  articles  produced  here  as 
cheaply  as  they  are  produced  abroad? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiLSON.  Not  where  the  machinery  is  used  instead  of 
hand  work?  I  thought  that  some  gentleman  said  that  where 
we  used  machinery,  we  could  compete,  but  that  we  could 
not  compete  with  hand  work. 

Mr.  Wood.    Not  in  the  wool  manufacture 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interposing).    That  is  true  also  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  the  same  machinery  that  Great 
Britain  has.  A  great  deal  of  the  machinery  used  in  this 
country  is  made  in  Great  Britain  and  some  of  it  on  the 
Continent.  They  have  very  much  more  continuity  of  employ- 
ment over  there  in  Europe  in  the  textile  industry.  It  is  a 
more  permanent  vocation  than  it  is  in  this  country.  ]\Iany 
men  continue  in  the  same  vocations  there  that  their  fathers 
had  before  them. 

]\Ir.  Oldfield.  Wliat  grade  of  goods  do  you  have  the  most 
keen  competition  on,  is  the  most  keen  competition  on  the  high- 
grade  or  the  low-grade  goods? 

Mr.  Wood.  Under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  before 
the  war,  and  that  is  the  only  time  that  Ave  can  deal  with,  the 
chief  competition  was  on  the  finest  grade  of  goods.  On  the 
lower  grades  of  goods,  I  presume  that  the  disparity  is  less 
than  on  the  tiner  grades. 

Mr.  Oldfield.  Then,  you  would  need  less  protection  on  the 
lower  grade  goods? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wood,  you  may  file  in  your  brief  any- 
thing which  you  think  will  be  of  benefit  or  help  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  We  will 
have  to  call  another  witness  now. 

(The  papers  referred  to  follow:) 
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Worsted  tops— Price  delirered  in  Boston. 

Manufactured  in 

United  States  : 

Boston  market 

prices  for  United 

Quality.  States  grades 

equivalent  to 

British  grades 

named. 

40     $0.37.50 

44     .4000 

46     .4500 

48     .5000 

50     .6500 

56      .7500 

58     .8500 

60     .9500 

64     1.1000 

70      1.2000 


Manufactured 

in  Great 
Britain  ;  costs, 
freight,  insur- 
ance, and  pres- 
ent 8  per  cent 
duty  Included. 
$0.3195 

.3378 

.3718 

.4241 

.4957 

.5825 

.6678 

.7754 

.8958 

.9536 


Comparison  of  irool-coiniiiui  charges. 

tin   cents  per  pound  ;   German  prices   converted   into  United    States  currency 
equivalents  at  1.37  cents  per  1  mark.] 

American  German 

Grade.                                                                                                   price.  price. 

Fine     llVz  0.0433 

High    3/8    16^  .0416 

Low  3/8    14y2  .0396 

1/4     11  .0376 

Prepared     09i/4  


Comparison  of  irool-sorting  charges 

[Cents  per  100  pounds.] 
Grade. 

Fine    territorial    

Fine    domestic    

1/4  and  3/8   

Fine  Australian    


Size. 


^/40  warp  . 

2/36  hosierv 

2/46  hosiery 

2/50  warp  . 

2/57   

2/60  

2/70 


American.          German. 

87 
105 
101 

75 

10 

10 

10 

10 

sted    )iar)is. 

Prices  quoted 

from  Belgium 

Yarn  made  in 

Jan. 20,  1921 : 

United  States 

freight,  insur- 

market prices. 

ance,  and  pres- 

Boston. 

ent  United 
States  duty 

added. 

Per  lb.,  U.  8. 

currency. 

$1.86 

$1.30 

1.93 

1.416 

2.06 

1.534 

2.12 

1.711 

2.27 

1.83 

2.34 

1.888 

2.75 

1.947 

Comparison  of  spinning  costs. 

[In   cents   per   pound  :    German   costs   converted   into    United    States  currency 
equivalents  at  1.3  cents  per  1  mark.] 

United 

Size  of  yarn.                                                                                     States.  German. 

2/30      44  .089 

2/40      54  .118 

2/50      67  .147 

2/60      88  .174 

.2/70      114  .21 
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[The  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  February,  1921.] 
German  Textile  Wages. 

A  new  wa.ce  agreement  foi-  the  textile  industry  of  the  "District  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ithine,"  dated  October  1,  192(»,  was  made  oper- 
ative to  December  31,  1920,  and  the  basic  rates  continue  in  eifect 
automatically  for  one  year  unless  notice  of  termination  is  given  six 
weeks  prior  to  its  expiration.  The  H.  C.  L.  rates  were  effective  up 
to  November  80,  1920. 

By  this  agreement  a  basic  scale  of  minimum  wages  for  time  work 
is  adopted,  to  which  specified  additions  are  made  on  account  of 
"high  cost  of  living." 

Provision  is  made  for  family  allowances,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  basic  rates  may  be  reduced  if  it  is  proved  that  workers 
do  not  come  up  to  the  average  standard. 

The  basic  rates,  plus  the  cost  of  living  addition,  for  a  48-hour 
week,  converted  into  United  States  currency  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  (1  mark=:S0.013)  are  stated  hereunder: 

MALE— PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS. 

Con- 
verted 
Into 
Age.  Basic.       H.  C.  L.        Total.         United 

States 
money. 
Marl;s.      ^^nl■ks.  3[arl-s. 

14      77.87  28.80  106.67  $1.S9 

15      87.60  28.80  116.40  1.51 

16  102.20  38.40  140.60  1.8.3 

17  116.80  38.40  155.20  2.02 

18  136.27  45.60  181.87  2.36 

19  150.87  45.60  196.47  2.55 

20  and  over    ^  194.67  52.40         257.07  3.34 

1  Male  workers  20  years  and  older,  who  receive  more  than  (192  marks  per 
48  hours)  $2.50,  whether  time  or  piece  workers,  are  allowed  (55.20  marks) 
$0.72  per  48  hours  for  the  H.  C.  L.  addition. 


Age. 


FEMALE— PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS. 


Basic. 


Harks. 

14     68.13 

15     77.87 

16      87.60 

17      97.33 

18      107.07 

19      116.80 

20  and  over    146.00 


Con- 

verted 

into 

H.  C.  L. 

Total. 

United 
States 
money. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

24.00 

92.13 

$1.20 

24.00 

101.87 

1.32 

28.80 

116.40 

1.51 

28.80 

126.13 

1.64 

36.00 

143.07 

1.86 

36.00 

152.80 

1.99 

43.20 

189.20 

2.47 

Family  allowance  in  addition  to  the  above  is  o  marks  (.$0,065) 
per  week  for  husband  or  wife  who  does  not  work,  and  for  each 
child  les.s  than  14  years  of  age.  If  the  weekly  time  work  is  less  than 
33  hours  this  family  allowance  is  increased  from  5  to  10  marks 
($0.0G5  to  $0.13)   per  week. 

The  towns  are  classified  in  four  classes,  for  three  of  which 
classes  the  basic  rates  are  reduced  by  20  pfennigs  ($0.0026),  30 
pfennigs   (.$0.0039),  and  40  pfennigs   (.$0.00.j2),  respectively. 
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Piecework  rates  are.  as  a  rule,  to  be  fixed  so  that  the  worker  of 
average  ability  can  earn  up  to  15  per  cent  more  than  the  fixed 
wages^  by  time'  work,  not  including  the  family  allowance. 

Piecework  rates  are  the  same  for  male  and  female  workers,  gen- 
erally. 

All  craftsmen,  firemen,  machinists,  drivers,  truckmen  receive  15  to 
25  per  cent  more  than  the  basic  wages,  but  the  percentage  is  not 
computed  on  the  additions.  Where  there  are  special  tariffs  for 
these  trades  the  majority  of  a  craft  in  each  factory  shall  determine 
whether  the  textile  or  the  craft  schedule  shall  be  applicaljle,  and  the 
decision  is  binding. 

Assistant  foremen,  male  or  female,  receive  at  least  15  per  cent, 
and  independent  foremen  25  per  cent  more  than  the  time  wages  of 
thet)ranch  groups  under  their  supervision.  These  Avages  (foremen 
and  assistant  foremen)  are  paid  as  weekly  or  monthly  earnings  on 
the  basis  of  a  weekly  working  period  of  46  hours. 


Wages,  from  the  aye  of  20  years  and  nptrard.  per  icecl-  of  .'/S  hours. 
WOOL  TARN  SPINNING.! 

[Rate  of  exchange,  1  mark  =:  $0,013  United  States  money.] 

Con- 
verted 

Basic        H.  C.  L.,  Total,  into 

wages,              in            in  United 

in  marks.       marks,  marks.  States 
money. 

Sorting  room,  sorters,  female    146.00-155.70     43.20     1S9.20  $2.46 

43.20      108.90  2.59 

Scouring  room,  scourers,  extractors, 
driers  : 

Carbonizers,  men    223.S0     62.40     286.20  3.72 

Helpers,   men    209.20     62.40     271.60  3.53 

Carbonizing : 

First  carbonizers,  men    233.60     62.40     296.00  3.S5 

Second  carbonizers,   men    219.00     62.40     281.40  3.66 

Picking  : 

Picking  and  duster  workers,  women                150.80     43.20     194.00  2.52 

Dyehouse : 

Machine   dryers,   men    223.80     62.40     286.00  3.72 

Other  dyehouse  workers,  men 209.20     62.40     271.60  3.53 

Willowing  : 

Willowers  and   oilers,   male    214.10      62.40     276.50  3.59 

Willowers  and  oilers,  female    150.80     43.20     194.00  2.52 

Card  strippers,  male 209.20     62.40     271.60  3.53 

Carders,   female    160.60     43.20     203.80  2.65 

Carders,  piece  work  basis 160.60     43.20     203.80  2.65 

Spinning  (the  conception  of  the  male 
spinner  requires  the  operating  of  2 
mules)  : 

Spinners,  male,  time  work   209.20-223.80     62.40     271.60  3.53 

62.40     286.20  3.72 

Head  piecers,  female,  time 155.70     43.20     198.90  2.59 

Second  piecers,  female,   time    150.80     43.20      194.00  2.52 

Reserve   girls    146.00     43.20     189.20  2.46 

Piece  work  basis    150.80     43.20  ■   194.00  2.52 

Twisting  : 

Machine   girls    155.70     43.20      198.90  2.59 

First  twisters,  female 155.70     43.20     198.90  2.59 

Second  twisters,  female    150.80     43.20     194.00  2.52 

Reserve   girls    146.00     43.20      189.20  2.46 

Piece-work   basis    150.80     43.20     194.00  2.52 

1  The  Mork   done   in   the   spinning,   twisting,   reeling,   carding,   spooling,   and 
picking  departments  is  to  be  considered  piecework.     If  the  employer  refuses  to 

let  these  groups  do  piecework,  the  wages  are  to  be  raised  15  per  cent.  If  the 
workers  refuse,  the  increase  is  not  to  be  paid. 
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Wages,  from  Ow  age  of  20  years  and  upvard,  per  veek  of  48  Jioins — Cont'd. 

WORSTED  YARN  SPINNIXG.2 

Converted 

Basic        H.  C.  L.,  Total,  into 

wages.              in            in  United 

in  marlcs.       marks,  marks.  States 

money. 

Female  wool  sorters  : 

Time   work    146.00-1.5fi.OO     4.3.20  189.20  $2.46 

4.3.20  199.20  2.59 

Basis  for  piece  work 1.50.80     43.20  194.00  2.52 

Scourers     223.80      62.40  286.20  3.72 

Scourers'  helpers   209.20     62.40  271.60  3.53 

Card  strippers,  male 209.20-223.80     62.40  271.60  3.53 

62.40  286.20  3.72 

Card   strippers,   female    150.80     43.20  194.00  2.52 

Combers,    female    146.00-155.70     43.20  189.20  2.46 

43.20  198.90  2.59 

Back  washers,  female 150.80-155.70     43.20  194.00  2.52 

43.20  198.90  2.59 

Machine  driers    233.60      62.40  286.20  3.72 

Other  dve-house  help    209.20      62.40  271.60  3.53 

Vigoureaux  printers,   female    1.50.80-155.70     43.20  194.00  2.52 

43.20  198.90  2.59 

Gill-box  tenders,  female   146.00-155.70     43.20  189.20  2.46 

43.20  198.90  2..59 
Drawing-room     workers,     female,     time 

work     146.00-155.70     43.20  189.20  2.46 

43.20  198.90  2. .59 
Drawing-room    workers,    female,    piece- 
work  basis    150.80     43.20  194.00  2.52 

Spinning  room  : 

Spinners,  male    214.10     62.40  276.50  3.59 

First   feeders,   female    146.00     43.20  189.20  2.46 

Second  feeders,  female    150.80     43.20  194.00  2.52 

Creelers  and  reserve   146.00     43.20  189.20  2.46 

Ring  spinning  and  twisting  : 

Machine     girls    and    first    piecers, 

female    155.70     43.20  198.90  2..59 

Second  piecers,  female    150.80     43.20  194.00  2.52 

Reserve   girls    146.00      43.20  189.20  2.46 

Inspectors,   female    155.70     43.20  198.90  2..59 

Basis  for  piece  work 150.80      43.20  194.00  2.52 

-  Work  done  in  the  sorting,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  spooling,  and  reel- 
ing departments  is  to  be  considered  as  piece  work.     If  the  employer  refuses  to 

permit  these  groups  to  do  piece  work,  the  wage  rates  are  to  be  increased  15 
per  cent.     If  the  workers  refuse,  the  increase  is  not  to  be  paid. 

BROAD  WEAVING — SILK,  COTTON.  HALF  WOOL,  AND  WOOLEN  CLOTH 

FOR  LINING. 

CoLverted 

Basic         H.  C.  L.,   Total,       into 

wages.  in  in        United 

in  marks.       marks,  marks.    States 

money. 

Weavers,^  piecework  basis  :^ 

Male     141.10     55.20     196.30     $2.55 

Female     141.10     43.20     184.30       2.39 

Card  punchers,  designers,  inspectors, 
harness  makers,  independent  fancy 
weavers,  drawers-in,  necktie  weavers, 
reed  makers,  sizers,  beamers,  and 
polishers  :' 

Time   work    209.20     62.40     271.60        3.52 

Piecework  basis    204.40     55.20     259.60       3.37 

Speckers     150.80     43.20      194.00        2.52 

3  Jacquard  looms  or  box  looms  with  more  than  two  shuttles,  an  increase  of 
at  least  5  por  cent. 

*  Male  and  female  weavers,  warpers,  spoolers,  twisters,  and  piecers  are  to 
be  considered  as  pieceworkers.  If  the  employer  does  not  allow  these  groups 
to  do  piecework  and  the  workers  are  willing  to  do  so,  then  the  time  wage  is 
to  be  increased  15  per  cent. 

5  For  2-loom  weaving  the  jjiecework  rate  is  to  be  fixed  so  that  the  worker 
can  earn  15  per  cent  more  than  the  basic  timework  rate. 

For  operating  one  more  loom  than  normal  (see  previous  paragraph)  the 
increase  to  the  piecework  rate  is  30  per  cent. 

For  operating  more  than  three  looms  (automatic  looms)  the  increase  to 
the  piecework  rate  is  40  per  cent. 
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Wacies,  from  the  age  of  20  iienrs  and  iipirard,  per  week  of  ^8  hours — 

Continued. 


CLOTH  WEAVING. 


Basic 

■wages. 

in  marks. 


H.  C.  L.,  Total, 

in  in 

marks,  marks. 


On  smooth  one-colored  goods  of  twisted 
warp  up  to  8  dobbies   

Warpers,  sizers,  drawers-in.  piecers, 
twisters,  card  punchers,  designers,  in- 
spectors, reed  makers,  harness  mak- 
ers, and  fancy  weavers  : 

Time    work    

Piece  work  basis    

Female  weavers  and  warpers  :  '  20  years 
of  age  and  over   

Female    speckers    

Minders,  20  years  and  over 

Finishing :  Shearers,  nappers,  deca- 
tizers,  press-tenders,  fullers,  extrac- 
tor tenders,  workers  in  cloth  stock 
room     


Con- 
verted 

into 
United 
States- 
monev. 


0  209.20  8  53.20  8  264.40  «  $3.44 


219.00  62.40  281.40  3.66 

209.20  55.20  264.40  3.44 

155.70  43.20  198.90  2.59 

150.80  43.20  194.00  2.52 

160.60  43.20  203.80  2.65 


223.80     62.40     286.20       3.72 
Pfennig. 


8  This  rate  is  subject  to  the  following  additions  for  : 

Single  warp    5 

Multicolored  warp    5 

Yarn  coarser  than  10  metric 5 

Tarn  coarser  than  6  metric 10 

9  to  16  dobbies    5 

17  to  24  dobbies 10 

More  than  24  dobbies 15 

Drafting    5 

Selvedge  dobbies  included  in  computing  the  number  triple  change  of  pick 

with  1  colored  weft 5 

Multicolored   weft    10 

More  than  triple  change  of  picks  instead  of  5  pfennig 15 

More  than  1  warp  brain 5 

5,000  to  10,000  warp  threads    5 

More  than  lO.OOO  warp  threads    10 

Weavers,  warpers,  and  drawers-in  to  be  considered  piece  workers. 

"  Female  weavers,  warpers,  spoolers,  twisters,  burlers  and  minders  are  to  be 
considered  piece  workers.  If  the  employer  refuses  to  let  this  group  do  piece 
work  the  time  wage  is  to  be  increased  15  per  cent.  If  the  female  workers 
refuse  to  do  piece  work  they  can  only  claim  the  time  wage. 

We  are  al.so  able  to  present  herewith  the  wages  (converted  into 
terms  of  United  States  currency  at  the  rate  of  exchange  stated  in 
the  footnotes  following  the  tables)  of  certain  employees  in  the 
woolen  industry  of  Belgium  and  Austria,  as  follows : 


Belghtm. 
Wool  sorting : 

Overseer,    woman    

Porter,    woman    

Speeder      

Sorter — ■ 

Over  IS  years    

Under  18  years,  with  2  years'  experience. 

Under  18  years,  without  experience  

Apprentices — 

Till   6   months    

From  6  to  12  months^ 

Young  men — 

From  14  to  15  years   

From  1.5  to  17  years    

After  17  years  get  adult  wages. 
1  After  a  year  they  get  the  sorter's  wages. 


Per 


week. 

$.5.50 
4.67 
G.-2.3 

4.03 
3.73 
3.12 

2.51 
3.91 

3.12 
3.91 
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Wa(/es,  from  the  age  of  20  years  awl  upirard,  per  week  of  4S  Ituurs — 
Continued . 


Ue^iTf/zm— Continued. 


Per  week,  time 
work. 

United 


Carbonizing : 

Aeidifier  (who  pi-epqjes  the 
acid),  and  carbonizer  (who 
hangs  the  wool  to  dry  after 
carbonizing)    

Beater  (who  makes  the  bales 
of  greasy  wool)    


Francs. 


102.00 
102.00 


States 
currency. 


$6.23 
6.23 


Per  week,  piece- 
work, average. 
United 


Francs. 


115.00 
110.00 


States 
currency. 


$7.03 
6.72 


Weekly  wages. 
United 

In  francs.  States 
currency. 
Wool  scouring  : 

Sorter    (woman),  time  work    76.50  $4.67 

Sorter   (woman),  piece  work  average    90  5.50 

Scourer,  inside  porter    (who  takes  acid  out  of  wool 
after    scouring),    beater,    cooler     (who    stretches 

wool  to  cool  it),  soap  preparer,  dryer,  rinser  ....  90  5.50 
Worsted  combing  and  spinning : 

Mule  spinning,  slow  speed   148.75  9.09 

Mule  spinning,  usual  speed    152.35  9.30 

Mule  speed    156.20  9.54 

Twisting    156.20  9.54 

Frame  spinning — 

Spinner    96  5.86 

Piecer 82  5.01 

Adjuster   (96  s  .9)    86.70  5.30 

Doffer  (96.  x  .43  x  3.6  francs)    44.90  2.74 

Assembler    (woman)    74  4.52 

Mender  of  broken  cops 74  4.52 

Reeler  or  warper 96  5.86 

Packer  of  cops  in  cases   80  4.89 

General  day  work  (women)    73.95  4.52 

Porter    (laborer)    90  5.50 

Card    cleaner    130  7.94 

Waste   sorter    73.95  4.52 

The  foregoing  tables  have  been  computed  upon  the  actual  Belgian  rates 
in  francs,  converted  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  viz.,  1  franc  =:  $0.0611. 

Hours  per  week  after  June,  1920,  48.  No  difference  in  hours  for  women  or 
minors.  No  overtime  work  at  present  (40  hours).  Night  workers  work  5 
nights  of  S  hours  (40  hours),  for  which  they  receive  the  same  pay  as  day 
workers  have  for  6  days  (48  hours).  Adult  women  are  permitted  to  work  on 
the  night  turn.     Until  Dec.  31,  1920,  apprentices  allowed  up  to  10  per  cent. 


Austria. 

Equivalent  in 
United  States  currency. 
In  krone  ^  week  (48 

per  hour.  Hour.  hours). 

Woolen   manufacture  : 

Spinners     7.14  $0.0157  $0,754 

Skilled    workmen    6.30-7.32     .0138-    .0161     0.662-    .772 

Assistants,    men    5.10  .0112  .538 

Assistants,   women    3.90  .0085  .408 

1  Exchange  value  of  present  currency    (National  City  Co.,  Dec.  20,   1920)  : 
1  krone  =  about  $0.0022. 

Normal  parity  of  gold  coins  :  1  krone  =  $0.2026. 
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THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  January 
16-19,  1921. 

Governor  Charles  R.  ]\Iabey,  at  one  time  a  sheepherder, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  After  Senator  C.  H.  AYil- 
liams  of  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  responded  to  the  address, 
Frank  J.  Hagenbarth,  for  seven  years  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  his  annual  address,  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

*  *  *  The  wool  growing  industry  has  not  only  suffered,  in 
common  with  all  other  industries,  through  the  general  deflation 
and  after-war  conditions,  but  has  been  visited  by  physical  con- 
ditions, which  we  can  aptly  describe  as  "  an  act  of  God. ' '  Be- 
ginning with  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  great  West  was 
visited  with  the  coldest  storms  of  a  generation,  followed  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1918  and  the  summer  of  1919  with  such  a 
drouth  as  the  great  Northwest  has  never  seen,  and  again  fol- 
lowed, beginning  in  October,  1919,  with  the  snowfall  in 
October  over  the  Western  ranges  of  from  one  to  two  feet, 
according  to  locality,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  continuous 
visitation  of  the  elements,  conspiring  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  great  plains  regions.  The  winter, 
which  began  in  October,  continued  in  all  its  rigor  into  the  fol- 
lowing May. 

HIGH   FEEDING   EXPENSES   AND  LOW   PRICES. 

The  flockmaster  was  compelled  to  feed  from  six  to  seven 
months,  at  an  enormous  cost — 600  to  700  per  cent  over  normal. 
Where  the  extreme  feeding  period  in  the  West  would  average 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  the  actual  feeding  period,  during 
the  winter  of  1919  and  1920,  was  over  six  months.  Nor  was 
that  all.  The  feed  crop,  owing  to  the  drouth  of  the  preceding 
summer,  w^as  only  about  half  normal,  which  resulted  in  price 
raising  from  an  average  in  prior  years  of  around  $5  per  ton 
for  hay  to  over  $20  per  ton ;  cottonseed  meal  was  shipped  into 
the  ranges  at  a  cost  of  $100  per  ton  and  corn  at  $90  per  ton. 
The  flockmaster  had  to  take  his  choice  of  either  losing  his  flocks 
or  borrowing  enough  money  to  feed  through  these  long  months 
at  these  excessive  costs,  the  net  result  of  the  whole  proceeding 
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being  that  in  the  spring  of  1920  eveiy  flockmaster  in  the  inter- 
mountain  territory  came  out  of  the  winter  with  either  tremen- 
dous losses  in  livestock  or  heavy  mortgage  indebtedness. 

Bankers  and  loan  companies,  Avhich  had  furnished  money 
for  the  payment  of  these  extraordinary  feed  bills,  were  prom- 
ised that  when  the  wool  clip  of  1920  was  marketed  and  the 
lamb  crop  sold,  ample  funds  would  be  available  to  at  least 
partially  liquidate  this  heavy  indebtedness.  When  the  wool 
was  shorn  and  ready  for  sale,  there  was  no  market ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  since.  Owiyg  to  the  extremely  hard  and  long 
winter  and  the  very  late  and  cold  spring,  there  was  only  about 
half  the  normal  lamb  crop.  Every  hope  of  the  flockmaster  was 
centered  on  the  highest  prices  ever  known  for  these  lambs, 
but  in  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  low 
values  of  by-products  from  slaughtered  sheep,  especially  wool, 
and  to  the  fact  that  tremendous  importations  of  foreign  lambs 
had  come  into  the  country,  beginning  in  April  and  attaining 
large  volume  during  the  summer,  when  the  marketing  period 
for  lambs  had  arrived,  we  not  only  had  a  half  lamb  crop,  but 
half  a  price.    This  was  the  last  straw. 

RELIEF  SOUGHT  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  was  time  and  again  called 
to  the  condition  of  affairs.  Petition  after  petition  asking  for 
an  embargo  against  foreign  meat  and  wool  imports  was  sent  by 
livestock  organizations,  by  banking  organizations,  and  by  com- 
mercial organizations  to  the  President  and  to  other  responsible 
members  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  To  all  of  these 
appeals  a  deaf  ear  was  turned.  As  a  result  we  have  today  a 
two  years'  supply  of  wool  on  hand  and  over  2,000,000  carcasses 
of  lamb  in  cold  storage  with  additional  quantities  en  route. 

The  disastrous  situation  described  naturally  resolved  itself 
into  a  banking  problem.  Your  president,  at  a  meeting  called 
in  Chicago  during  the  summer  months,  was  chosen  as  chairman 
and  to  head  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  relief.  All  the  facts  above  recited  were  laid  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  relief  asked  for.  The  President 
and  the  War  Trade  Board  were  asked  under  their  war  powers, 
which  to  this  day  have  not  been  revoked  by  Congress,  to  declare 
an  embargo  on  further  imports  of  foreign  meats  and  wools  in 
order  to  stabilize  our  home  markets  and  to  preserve  the  bank- 
ing situation.  No  result  was  accomplished.  W.  P.  G.  Harding, 
Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington,  assured 
your  committee  that  every  effort  Avould  be  made  to  advise  dis- 
trict Federal  Reserve  Banks  that  livestock  paper,  when  pre- 
sented hy  member  banks,  should  receive  the  utmost  considera- 
tion under  the  most  favored  terms. 
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BANKERS  HELPED  THE  INDUSTRY. 

A  spirit  of  fairness  must  compel  the  acknowledgment  that 
not  onlj'  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  but  the  member  banks,  as 
a  rule,  although  there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  have 
stood  nobly  by  the  industry.  They  have  assumed  obligations  of 
livestock  men  far  beyond  customary  banking  limits.  Hereafter 
when  a  livestock  man  hears  the  redeye  proponents  of  antibank- 
ing  views  discharge  their  tirades,  let  him  always  remember  that 
his  best  and  only  friend  during  the  past  and  present  emergency 
has  been  his  banker. 

Although  Washington  officials  may  have  acted  hastily  and 
unadvisedly  at  the  beginning,  the  subsequent  handling  of  our 
financial  operations  have  saved  the  situation  and  have,  in  a 
large  measure,  made  amends  for  any  prior  mistakes.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  and  the  strong  position  of  its 
member  banks,  their  willingness  to  extend  credit  and  aid  has 
saved  this  country  from  the  greatest  panic  in  all  of  its  history. 

Following  the  failure  of  your  president  and  other  officers  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  industry  through  an  embargo  or  other 
means,  it  became  apparent  that  unless  some  action  was  taken 
to  stabilize  credit  conditions  for  livestock  many  of  our  banks 
and  livestock  loan  companies,  especially  in  the  great  West, were 
headed  for  certain  bankruptcy.  This  was  not  because  funda- 
mental and  eventual  conditions  underlying  such  a  producing 
industry  as  ours  were  not  sound,  but  was  rather  owing  to  a 
temporary  exigency  which  had  arisen  and  which  demanded 
prompt  relief.  With  this  thought  in  view  your  president, 
together  with  M.  K.  Parsons,  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Livestock  Association,  made  a  trip  through  the  great  financial 
centers  of  the  East  and  interested  the  big  banks  and  bankers 
of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston  in  the  project  of  forming  a 
financial  pool  for  the  purpose  of  rediscounting  the  paper  of 
banks  and  loan  companies  which  had  become  overburdened 
and  distressed,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  our 
breeding  herds  of  both  ewes  and  cows  to  market  for  purposes 
of  liquidation.  Thirtj^-two  different  banks  participated  in  this 
pool  to  the  extent  of  over  $23,000,000. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  now  and  here  on  behalf  of  the  big 
banks  of  this  country  as  saying  that  no  better  or  stronger  evi- 
dence has  ever  been  given  of  sterling  American  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship  than  was  evidenced  in  the  formation  of  the 
Livestock  Finance  Corporation.  While  the  Government  failed 
to  act,  these  banks  acted,  although  already  overloaded  with 
burdens  of  every  kind  from  every  direction.  These  bankers 
were  willing  to  assume  the  further  burden  of  protecting  you 
and  your  interests  as  I  have  described  and  this  magnanimous 
act  on  their  part  must  never  be  forgotten  by  us. 
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AN  EMBARGO  SOUGHT. 

As  a  further  step  toward  stabilizing  market  conditions  and 
restoring  confidence  in  our  industry,  your  president  took  it 
upon  himself  to  name  a  committee  to  proceed  to  Washington 
with  a  view  of,  at  the  reconvening  of  Congress,  having  an  em- 
bargo declared  on  the  further  imports  of  wool,  mutton,  and 
lamb  and  other  meats.  Your  President,  S.  AY.  McClure  and 
W.  C.  Coffey,  acting  on  behalf  of  this  organization ;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  President  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers;  Prager 
Miller,  President  of  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers ;  H.  C.  Thur- 
mond, Secretary  of  the  Texas  Wool  Growers;  F.  R.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Ohio  AYool  Growers,  and  J.  H.  Fawcett  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  constituted  a  committee 
which  appeared  before  the  various  committees  in  Washington 
and  presented  your  ease  to  such  good  purpose  that  early  in  this 
session  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  introduced  and  passed 
a  bill  through  the  House  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority, 
placing  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  2i/2  cents 
per  pound  on  imports  of  foreign  lamb  and  mutton.  This  bill 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  if  it  is  not  talked  or  amended 
to  death  by  politicians,  it  should  pass  the  Senate  within  a 
few  days. 

The  framers  and  friends  of  this  bill  realized  that  it  is  not 
a  scientific  arrangement,  but  as  its  name  implies,  is  simply  an 
emergency  measure.  Every  student  of  tariff  legislation  knows 
that  between  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  act  and  its 
first  proposal  this  country  has  invariabh^  been  flooded  with 
foreign  goods  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nullify  from  one  to  three 
years  any  effect  of  the  tariff  bill  which  is  eventually  enacted. 

THE  EXPECTED  TARIFF  LAW. 

Beginning  some  time  in  March,  the  friends  of  American 
industry  will  set  about  the  task  of  ^vriting  a  new  tariff  under 
the  most  complex  conditions  that  have  ever  faced  them.  For- 
eign labor  conditions,  the  low  rate  for  foreign  exchange,  and 
the  general  upheaval  of  the  world's  commerce  present  prob- 
lems of  a  new  and  entirely  unknown  character.  However,  we 
have  abiding  confidence  that  the  good  business  sense  of  the 
American  people  will  meet  the  issue  as  well  as  it  can  be  met. 
We  have  apparently  been  given  a  safe,  sound,  and  sincere 
leadership.  Congress  has  already  set  about  the  hearings  on 
various  schedules  and  by  mid-summer  a  new  tariff  should  be 
well  under  way. 

The  old  idea  of  the  tariff  as  a  strictly  political  question 
has,  we  believe,  for  all  time  been  laid  on  the  shelf.  The  rank 
and   file   of  the   Democratic   party,   on  the   one  hand,  have 
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learned  that  America  comes  first  and  theory  second;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  extremely  high  protectionists  have  learned 
that  a  tariff  must  be  vTitten  to  protect  and  not  rob  the  public. 
The  majority  of  Democrats  today  are  followers  of  Oscar 
Underwood,  a  disciple  of  Samuel  Randall,  rather  than  of 
Simmons,  the  apt  pupil  of  William  J.  Bryan.  The  Repub- 
lican lineup  will  not  be  in  the  form  of  an  Aldrich  policy, 
but  rather  a  fellowship  with  the  principles  of  McKinley.  Utah 
and  the  West  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  returned  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Senior  Senator  Reed  Smoot.  The  new 
tariff  will  in  nearly  every  schedule  show  evidence  of  his  deep 
research  and  hard  labor.  Not  only  Utah  should  be  happy  in 
his  presence  on  the  Finance  Committee,  but  the  whole  country 
is  to  be  congratulated.  In  our  opinion.  Senator  Smoot  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  most  fearless  men  that  ever  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

AN   AGRICULTURAL   POLICY   SHOULD   BE   ADOPTED, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  Congress  will,  after  a 
•century  of  neglect,  see  fit  to  inaugurate  and  lay  foundations 
for  canying  out  an  agricultural  policy  befitting  the  United 
States.  To  date  our  entire  agricultural  and  livestock  program 
has  been  a  haphazard  affair,  and  that  it  has  not  resulted  disas- 
trously to  our  economic  life  is  due  only  to  our  apparently  un- 
limited natural  riches  and  resources.  As  a  whole  the  United 
States  production  of  wheat  and  meat  per  acre  used  for  such 
purposes  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  world. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  great  West  have  been  well  nigh 
ruined  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  moral  courage  of  our  western 
■senators  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  awake 
to  the  true  situation. 

Our  lands  have  not  been  classified ;  we  have  allowed  home- 
steaders and  their  families  to  starve  on  lands  never  intended 
for  farming,  but  made  by  the  Creator  for  livestock;  we  have 
•developed  large  reclamation  projects  and  invited  homesteaders 
to  produce  large  crops  of  hay  and  other  feed  and  then  have  de- 
liberately set  about  to  destroy  the  livestock  which  was  their 
natural  market ;  we  have  invited  them  to  grow  grain  and  other 
crops  and  have  made  freight  rates  so  high  as  to  virtually  place 
an  embargo  against  going  to  market ;  we  have  invited  the 
farmer  of  the  Middle  West  to  feed  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
to  livestock  and  have  then  dumped  the  competing  meats  of  the 
world  upon  him ;  we  have  placed  practically  every  article  pro- 
duced by  agriculture  upon  the  free  list  and  have  compelled 
!him  to  pay  a  tax  on  everything  he  uses. 

The  historv  of  agriculture  has  demonstrated  that  the  de- 
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crease  in  the  production  of  livestock  is  coincident  with  the 
decline  of  fertility.  The  very  foundation  of  all  other  success- 
ful national  endeavors,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  eco- 
nomic  history  of  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  is  being- 
based  on  an  expanding  and  prosperous  agricultural  policy. 
The  real  secret  of  Germany's  economic  strength  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  for  several  decades  preceding  her  recent  out- 
break, she  had  developed  and  followed  an  intensive  agrarian 
policy.  There  is  no  one  munition  more  necessary  in  time  of 
war  than  an  adequate  supply  of  wool.  The  late  war  demon- 
strated this  truth  conclusively.  Critics  of  a  proper  protection, 
which  Avould  place  the  industry  of  wool  growing  on  all  fours 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  often  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  various  periods  in  our  history  we  have  had  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  that  the  development  and  groAAi:h  of  the 
wool  growing  industry  was  not  consistently  developed  thereby. 
The  miracle  is,  to  my  mind,  that  under  our  "on  again  off 
again"  tariff  and  agricultural  policy  we  have  any  wool  grow- 
ing industry  at  all  in  this  country.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  wool  growing  has,  for  a  generation  or  more  past,  been 
driven  from  the  intensive  farming  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  the  far  West  where  it  could  only  survive  by  reason  of  the 
unusual  facilities  in  the  way  of  cheap  grazing  and  other  ad- 
vantages which  the  West  at  one  time  afforded. 

THE   INDUSTRY    MUST  BE   DEVELOPED. 

These  days,  however,  have  now  passed  and  this  Government 
and  Congress  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  proper  agricult- 
ural policy  demands  that  every  proper  and  consistent  means 
of  developing  this  most  essential  industry  should  be  adopted. 

Especially  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
and  plains  regions,  which  are  essentially  pastoral  in  character 
and  the  citizenship  of  which  depends  at  this  time  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  on  its  three  resources  of  livestock,  mining,  and 
farming,  we  must  of  necessity  perceive  that  any  national  pol- 
icy which  does  not  properly  foster  and  develop  livestock  and 
mining  means  the  economic  downfall  of  this  great  territory. 
It  will  be  fifty  years  or  more  before  the  intermountain  region 
will  be  able  to  develop  such  a  diversity  of  interests  as  will 
make  it  self-supporting.  In  the  meantime,  our  pastoral  and 
mining  interests  must  remain  our  chief  dependence  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  contented  and  prosperous  citizenship. 

EXCESSIVE  WASTE  IN  DISTRIBUTION. 

One  of  the  greatest  unsolved  problems  facing  the  United 
States  today  is  the  tremendous  waste  and  increase  of  costs 
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■which  come  between  the  producer  and  consumer.  Our  distrib- 
utive system,  either  by  reason  of  extravagance  or  profiteering, 
is  entirely  ^vrong.  To  illustrate,  since  1919  the  wholesale 
prices  to  the  producers  of  meat  have  decreased  about  50  per 
cent,  and  in  the  meantime  retail  prices  to  the  consumer  have 
actually  increased.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  fruitful 
avenue  here  for  constructive  action  on  the  part  of  municipal, 
state,  and  even  the  national  Government  to  eliminate  a  great 
portion  of  this  cost  and  waste  to  the  American  people. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  we  will 
consider  at  this  convention.  We  believe  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  movement  for  co-operative  marketing  and  financing 
must  be  largely  developed. 

Your  president  has  appointed  a  committee  with  Dr.  Bettis 
as  chairman,  which  will  have  certain  recommendations  to  make 
to  you  along  this  line.  These  problems  have  been  solved  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  Europe  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  solved  here.  *  *  * 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  severest  blows  that  was  dealt  to  at 
least  a  proper  and  reasonable  cost  of  distribution  for  retail 
meats  was  given  when  Attorney  General  Palmer  and  the 
packers  entered  into  an  agreement  which  forever  prohibits 
the  packers  from  going  into  the  retail  business.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  my  judgment,  that  decree  should  have  provided  that 
the  packers,  in  every  city  for  each  10,000  of  population, 
should  maintain  a  retail  market  and  distribute  meats  at  proper 
costs  to  the  public.  These  costs  and  profits  would  of  necessity 
have  come  within  the  range  of  government  regulation  under 
such  a  court  decree  and  a  proper  standard  or  criterion  for  dis- 
tributive costs  would  have  been  thus  set  up  which  would 
serve  the  consumers'  interests  far  better  than  the  present 
system,  or  rather  lack  of  system. 

I  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  the  prosecution  of  the  packers  has  gone  about 
far  enough.  I  believe  that  the  continual  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  reacting  on  the  producers. 
The  public  has  been  falsely  led  to  believe,  every  fact  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  packers  are  profiteers,  and 
the  consumption  of  meat,  therefore,  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
and  any  curtailment  in  the  consumption  of  meat  inevitably 
hurts  the  producer.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  the  packers  to 
my  mind,  has  been  highly  destructive  and  not  constructive, 
111  any  sense,  up  to  date.  I  hope  to  see  this  convention  thor- 
oughly discuss  this  question  and  go  on  record  as  against 
certain  present  pending  legislation  in  Congress.  *  *  * 

After  the  election  of  officers  which  resulted  in  the  election 
for  the  eighth  time  of  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth  as  President; 
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Professor  W.  C.  Coffe}',  of  Illinois,  as  Eastern  vice-president ; 
and  Fred  Ellenwood,  of  California,  and  Hugh  Campbell,  of 
Arizona,  as  "Western  vice-presidents,  F.  W.  Marshall  was 
elected  Secretary  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Amono:  the  many  resolutions  adopted  -were  the  following : 

INDORSING  FORDNEY  BILL. 

Whereas,  due  to  the  enormous  importations  of  wool,  frozen 
lamb,  and  other  agricultural  products,  our  domestic  markets 
are  thoroughh'  demoralized ;  and, 

Whereas,  due  to  the  difference  in  exchange,  we  are  paying 
foreign  countries  a  bonus  to  dump  their  surplus  products  into 
this  countr}^  thus  threatening  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
business  structure ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
assembled  this  19th  day  of  January,  1921,  respectfully  urge 
every  member  of  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
to  lay  aside  all  party  prejudice  and  support  the  Fordney  emer- 
gency tariff  bill  now  before  Congress. 

W^OOL  TARIFF. 

Whereas,  time  has  proven  the  necessity  of  self-support  by 
any  nation  that  continues  to  exist  and  prosper,  and  that  such 
self-sustenance  is  dependent  upon  the  production  of  food  and 
clothes,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  agriculture  and  live- 
stock, which  are  the  bases  of  such  production,  must  be  assured 
of  a  stable  and  profitable  position  in  national  economic  industry 
and  must  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  furnished 
by  distant  countries  favored  by  natural  conditions  and  lower 
standards  of  living ;  and, 

Whereas,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  the  process 
of  distribution  and  manufacturing,  the  cost  of  the  basic  ma- 
terial comprises  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  ultimate 
cost  to  the  consumer,  as,  e.  g.,  the  price  of  the  wool  in  a  suit 
of  clothes  is  a  fractional  percentage  of  the  cost  of  those  clothes 
to  the  wearer,  or  the  price  of  lamb  on  the  hoof  has  small  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  meat  on  the  consumer's  tal)le;  and. 

Whereas,  import  duties  levied  upon  wool  and  mutton  will 
serve  a  double  purpose  of  supplying  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  equalizing  foreign  competition  to  the  welfare  of  the 
home  producer  by  preserving  to  the  latter  his  own  market ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  asks 
the  incoming  Congress  to  recognize  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  American  wool  and  mutton  production  hy  imposing 
such  import  duties  as  will  place  the  American  sheep  raiser  in 
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a  position  of  equality  with  any  competition  and  thereby  en- 
courage the  maintenance  and  development  of  this  essential 
industry,  and  ^Ye  urge  and  affirm  that  such  duties  should  be 
specific  and  based  on  the  clean  content  or  scoured  basis ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  recognizing  that  American  manufacturing 
of  wool  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  our  industry  and  is  the  only 
available  market  for  xVmerican  grown  wools,  we  therefore 
urge  that  adequate  compensatory  and  protective  duties  be 
levied  upon  imports  of  goods  manufactured  from  wool. 

MUTTON  IMPORTS. 

Whereas,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  of  approximately  3,000,000  carcasses  of  frozen  lamb 
has  resulted  in  such  ruinous  prices  to  the  lamb  market  in  this 
country  as  to  threaten  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  industry ; 
and. 

Whereas,  this  imported  lamb  is  produced  under  such  cli- 
matic and  labor  conditions  as  to  make  competition  in  this 
country  impossible ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  an  import  duty  of  not  less  than  5 
cents  per  pound  on  such  imported  lamb,  and  that  it  is  our  best 
judgment  that  10  cents  per  pound  duty  is  not  an  unreasonable 
figure  for  adequate  protection  to  the  producers  of  mutton 
and  lamb. 

PACKER  LEGISLATION. 

Whereas,  the  constant  agitation  against  the  packers  has  had 
the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  livestock  and  unsettling 
the  livestock  market  of  the  country,  to  the  detriment  of  both 
the  producer  and  the  consumer ;  and, 

Whereas,  excessive  prices  by  retail  butchers  throughout  the 
country  have  seriously  handicapped  all  efforts  to  secure  an 
increased  consumption  of  lamb,  thus  injuring  the  public  by 
an  unreasonable  price,  which  prevents  the  use  of  our  product 
and  also  ruining  the  market ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  retail  distribution  of  meats  by 
the  packers,  in  order  that  profiteering  and  unbusinesslike 
methods  may  be  eliminated  and  the  public  be  served  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

LABELING  IMPORTED  PRODUCTS. 

Whereas,  large  quantities  of  lamb  and  beef  of  inferior 
quality,  some  of  which  is  frozen,  cured  or  prepared,  and  have 
been  in  storage  for  undul.v  long  periods,  are  now  being  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
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and  are  being  sold  as  domestic  products,  thereby  destroying 
the  reputation  of  home-grown  products;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  petition  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  pass  bills  requiring  each  and  every  store,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  that  handles  any  imported  meats,  to  display  a 
large  sign  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such  store,  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  imported  meats  are  sold  in  such  establishment; 
and,  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  laws  requiring  all  such  imported  articles  to  be 
clearly  branded,  showing  the  country  of  origin. 

TRUTH  IN  FABRICS  BILL. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  in  the  honest  labeling  of  all 
products ;  that  Ave  deplore  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  .sale  of  so-called  all-wool  goods  under  the  term  "all 
wool,"  which  term  is  construed  by  the  public  to  mean  "virgin 
wool";  that  we  consider  the  French-Capper  bill,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  the  best  effort  yet  attempted  to  correct  such  fraud- 
ulent practices,  and  that  this  convention  indorse  the  French- 
Capper  bill  and  urge  its  members  to  aid  and  assist  in  its 
passage,  and  instruct  its  legislative  committee  to  use  all  means 
within  its  power  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law, 
and  further  urges  the  National  Wool  Groiver  to  use  its  columns 
for  the  same  purpose. 

FACTS  ON  CLOTHING. 

Whereas,  general  statements  have  been  made  that  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  clothing  during  the  past  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  raw  wool ;  and, 

Wliereas,  figures  for  the  past  several  years  show  that  the 
cost  of  wool  in  the  average  suit  of  clothes  is  but  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  tlie  final  cost  to  the  consumer;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  and 
the  affiliated  state  associations  use  every  means  to  inform  the 
bujdng  public  tliat  the  prices  paid  to  the  wool  grower  for  wool 
in  the  grease  have  not  been  the  principal  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  retail  cost  of  clothing ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  asked  to  prepare  and  broadly  distri])ute  a  comprehensive 
circular  that  will  set  forth  the  difference  between  goods  con- 
taining .shoddy  and  goods  manufactured  of  all  virgin  wool, 
and  giving  a  comprehensive  method  of  determining  the  dif- 
ference. 
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MONTANA  PLAN  INDORSED. 

Whereas,  all  wool  growers  are  suffering  severe  financial  re- 
verses and  embarrassment  and  manj^  are  actually  facing  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  their  inability  to  sell  their  wool  clip  for 
1920 ;  and, 

Wliereas,  the  public  has  quit  buying  clothing  largely  because 
of  the  extremely  high  prices  charged  and  the  verv^  unsatisfac- 
tory quality  of  goods  carrying  a  high  percentage  of  shoddy 
during  the  past  three  years ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in- 
dorse the  pioneering  work  of  the  IMontana  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation in  manufacturing  and  offering  to  the  public  all  virgin 
American  wool  fabrics  that  will  restore  confidence  in  the  trade 
and  at  a  price  that  is  fair  to  the  purchaser ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  and  affiliated  state 
associations  lend  their  influence  and  support  to  this  work  in 
every  possible  way. 

CO-OPERATION   FAVORED. 

Whereas,  every  industry  with  which  the  wool  grower  deals 
in  conducting  his  business  is  thoroughly  organized  for  its  indi- 
vidual benefit  and  protection;  and. 

Whereas,  the  problems  confronting  the  growers  represented 
by  the  membership  of  the  National  Wool  Growers '  Association 
are  common  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  other  branches  of 
livestock  and  crop  production;  and, 

Wliereas,  at  present  the  various  organizations  representing 
the  producers  of  other  classes  of  livestock  and  crops* are  work- 
ing more  or  less  independently,  and  consequently  progress  is 
slow,  largely  because  of  a  lack  of  co-operation  and  concerted 
action;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
should  actively  join  with  other  agricultural  and  livestock 
organizations  in  efforts  to  establish  a  more  adequate  system 
of  normal  financing  of  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing, to  the  end  that  it  may  be  possible  for  individual  or  or- 
ganized producers  to  retain  ownership  in  their  products, 
through  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  them  to  go  into 
the  channels  of  consumption,  without  necessity  for  sale  to 
pure  speculators. 
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IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

AMERICAN   WOOL   INDUSTRY,    1920. 

jAxr.ART  8-10.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston. 
Maximum  price,  $2.06.  Scoured  basis,  fine  or  near  line,  super- 
skirted  58s-60s. 

January  21.  British  Government  auction  of  Australian  wools  at 
Boston. 

January  26.  Sale  of  approximately  200,000  lbs.  greasy  carpet  wool, 
by  United  States  Government  under  sealed  bids  at  Boston.   • 

February  2.  Conference  on  cost  of  clothing  in  office  of  Special 
Attorney  General  Howard  E.  Figg,  Washington,  D.  C,  attended 
by  committees  from  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, American  Association  of  Wool  and  Woolen  Manufac- 
turers, and  by  representatives  of  clothing  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, department  stores,  and  cutters'  labor. 

February  5.  British  Government  auction  of  Australian  wools  at 
Boston. 

February  10-13.  United  States  Government  wool  auctions  at  Boston. 
Demand  still  strong  for  fine  wools.  Second  day's  sales  charac- 
terized by  many  withdrawals. 

February  16.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  under  sealed 
bids  dt  Boston. 

'February  19.  Second  sale  of  British  Government  Australian  wools 
at  Boston, 

March  3-6.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston. 
Sustained  demand  for  fine  wools,  heavy  withdrawals  of  coarser 
wools. 

March  8.  United  States  Supreme  Court  rules  that  stock  dividends 
are  not  taxable  as  income. 

March  19-25.  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  textile  branding  legislation.  Brief  against  the  so-called 
"Truth  in  Fabric"  bills  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

March  25.  British  Government  auction  of  Australian  wools  at 
Boston. 

April  7.  A  new  wage  plan  considered  for  adoption  by  the  Cleveland 
Garment  Manufacturers  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union. 
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April  8.  Morning  and  afternoon  sales  United  States  Government 
■wool  auction  showed  increased  interest.  Slightly  more  than  61 
per  cent  of  offerings  were  sold. 

April  10.    ^'Outlaw"  railroad  strike  began. 

April  10.  British  Government  auction  of  Australian  wools  at  Bos- 
ton. 

Mat  1.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  received  a 
letter  from  Textile  Workers  of  America,  asking  for  an  increase 
of  17  per  cent  in  wages. 

May  5.  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  issued  demand  for  44-hour 
week,  50  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  and  "recognition  of  the 
union." 

May  9.  United  States  Government  wool  auctions  at  Boston,  about 
42  per  cent  of  offerings  being  sold. 

May  12.  Textile  AVorkers  of  America  informed  that  the  Association 
had  no  authority  to  act  in  matters  of  wages. 

'^L\Y  15.  Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  New  England  posted  a  notice 
of  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  effective  May  31. 

May  16.  John  Wanamaker  department  stores  in  New  Yoi'k  and 
PhDadelphia  began  a  general  20  per  cent  reduction  sale. 

May  17.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  speech 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  accusing  the  American  Woolen 
Company  of  profiteering. 

May  20-21.  British  Government  auction  of  Australian  wools  at 
Boston. 

;May  22-June  15.  Mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country  went  on 
short  time  on  account  of  the  large  volume  of  cancellations. 

May  25.  Special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company. 

]\Iay  26.    American  Woolen  Comj^any  indicted  for  profiteering. 

May  29.  Dye  conference  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  following  the 
tabling  of  the  dyestuffs  bill. 

•June  6.  Public  sale  of  clothing  opened  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York. 

June  10.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston.  Only 
about  400,000  lbs.  were  sold  out  of  6,750,000  offered. 

June  11.    Indictment  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  quashed. 

June  11.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  under  sealed 
bids  at  Boston. 

June  12.  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  nominated  for  presidency 
by  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago. 
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June  17-19.  Conferences  at  Chicago  and  Washington  concerning 
financing  of  wool  clip. 

June  23.  Gimbel  Brothers  Department  stores,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Milwaukee,  indicted  for  profiteering. 

JuxE  2-4.     Clothing  sale  in  Madison  Square  Garden  abandoned. 

July  1.  Various  mills.  East  and  West,  announced  shut-down  for 
indefinite  period. 

July  2.    Last  day  of  Wanamaker  20  per  cent  reduction  sale. 

July  5.  James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  nominated  for  presidency  by  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  San  Francisco. 

July  8.  Culbertson,  Grote  &  Rankin  Company,  Spokane,  "Washing- 
ton, acquitted  of  profiteering,  on  sixtj'  coi;nts. 

July  15.  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  dye  importations  under 
specified  conditions  will  be  permitted. 

July  22.  United  States  Government  avooI  auction  under  sealed 
bids  at  Boston. 

August  2.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  announced  a  general 
increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates;  passenger  increase 
40  per  cent,  Pullman  50  per  cent,  Eastern  freight  rates  40  per 
cent.  Western  45  per  cent.  Southern,  Mountain  and  Pacific  25 
per  cent. 

August  25.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  under  sealed 
bids  at  Boston. 

September  7.     Strike  of  wool  handlers  in  Boston. 

September  8-15.  Various  large  factors  in  the  wool  industry  an- 
nounced oiDening  prices  for  spring  lines,  1921.  Prices  from 
15  per  cent  to  35  loev  cent  below  corresponding  prices  in  1920. 

September  22.  Henry  Ford  announces  a  general  reduction  in  the 
price  of  his  automobiles. 

September  23.    Mail  order  houses  announced  general  cut  in  prices. 

September  29.  United  States  Government  wool  auction  under 
sealed  bids  at  Boston. 

October  1.    First  of  the  Australian  wool  auctions  at  Adelaide. 

October  15.  General  strike  of  clothing  labor  in  New  York  threat- 
ened as  result  of  proposal  of  employers  to  return  to  piece-work 
basis  of  wages. 

October  25.  Two  large  St.  Louis  dry-goods  jobbing  houses  open 
"readjustment  sales." 

October  28.    United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston. 

November  2.  Warren  G.  Harding  elected  President  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
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November  5.  Wool  growers  announce  intention  to  fight  for  imme- 
diate revision  of  tariff. 

November  7.  Senator  Smoot,  at  conference  of  Utah  State  Wool 
Growers  Association,  promised  to  urge  President-elect  Harding 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  immediately  after  March  4th. 

November  10.  Reported  that  40,000  workers  were  idle  in  New  York 
cutting  trade,  owing  to  failure  of  manufacturers  and  cutters 
to  negotiate  a  new  wage  contract. 

November  18.    United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston. 

November  20-30.  Boston  retail  clothiers  announced  general  reduc- 
tion of  33  1-3  per  cent. 

December  1.  Conference  in  New  York  between  various  textile  in- 
terests for  discussion  of  cancellations.  Committee  formed  to 
draw  jDlan  for  Bureau  of  Commercial  Contracts. 

December  1.  Reported  that  11,000  clothing  workers  in  Baltimore 
are  seeking  other  employment  on  account  of  the  continued  de- 
pression in  clothing  industry. 

December  9.  Hearings  before  a  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  equalization  of 
exchange  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  Committee  from  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  representatives  of  wool 
growers  appeared. 

December  13.  Wage  adjustment  notices  posted  by  various  New  Eng- 
land mills.  Reduction  of  22  1-2  per  cent,  bringing  wage?  to 
the  level  immediately  before  the  advance  of  December  1,  1919. 

December  14-16.  American  Woolen  Company  auctioned  surplus 
stock  of  overcoatings  in  New  York,  prices  realized  not  far  from 
the  prevailing  market. 

December  20.  Representative  Fordney  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  emergency  tariff  bill  for  the  protection 
of  agricultural  i^roducts. 

December  20-22.  Fordney  bill  passed  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  196  to  86. 

December  22.  General  cut  in  Fall  River  wages  amounting  to 
22  1-2  per  cent,  announced  to  take  effect  Januarj-  23,  1921. 

December  23.  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff  bill  introduced  into  the 
Senate. 

December  30.     United  States  Government  wool  auction  at  Boston. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE  COMPULSORY 
BRANDING  PROPAGANDA. 

In  the  Daily  News  Record  of  February  5,  1921,  Mr.  George  D. 
Briggs,  advertising  manager  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  is  quoted  as 
having  said  respecting  the  virgin  wool  campaign:  "I  think  it  will 
be  generally  agreed  that  the  virgin  wool  campaign  as  sponsored  by 
Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.  for  the  advancement  of  truth  in  fabrics  has 
been  a  successful  Selling  Idea.  And  I  feel  that  the  great  benefits 
of  this  selling  idea  are  now  beginning  to  be  really  appreciated,  owing 
to  the  success  achieved  in  jDlacing  the  idea  through  the  retailer  before 
the  public." 

''Through  our  educational  window  displays  which  resulted  from 
the  interest  aroused  among  the  retailers  by  our  campaign,  we  have 
told  the  story  of  virgin  wool  and  its  manufacture  in  more  than  100 
cities  and  towns,  covering  the  entire  country.  In  the  retailers'  own 
show  windows  (by  their  own  request)  in  state  fairs  (in  most  cases 
to  audiences  of  25,000  and  more),  in  agricultural  colleges  and  in 
thousands  of  newspajDer  reports,  the  public  has  seen  and  heard  the 
truth  about  virgin  wool." 

Mr.  Briggs,  as  a  member  of  the  American  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau, 
it  will  be  remembered,  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Conuneree  at  the  hearings  held  in  March, 
1920,  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  French-Capper  compulsory  brand- 
ing bill  in  the  interest  of  the  innocent  purchaser.  He  also  appeared 
recently  before  Congressional  Committees  as  a  member  of  the  Wool 
Bureau  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  emergency  legislation  to  save 
the  wool  industry.  It  is  interesting  to  have  the  declaration  we  made . 
in  the  October  issue  that  this  agitation,  in  its  present  form,  is  part 
of  an  advertising  scheme,  confirmed  by  so  responsible  a  person  as 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  firm  behind  it. 
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MR.  ALEXANDER  WALKER'S  RENUNCIATION  OF  AN 
IMPORTANT  STATEMENT  IN  HIS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BRIEF. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the  compulsorj*  brand- 
ing bill  by  its  advocates  and  insisted  upon  on  all  occasions  by  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  is  that  two-thirds  of  "all  wool 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1919"  (when  over  six 
hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  were  consumed)  "was  made  of 
shoddy  and  not  of  virgin  wool,  as  the  peoj^le  believed  when  buy- 
ing clothing  offered  them  as  all  wool." 

The  quoted  portion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the  deliverance 
of  Mr.  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  in  a  broadside  which  appeared  in  October.  It  is 
persisted  in  by  Mr.  Greene,  who  refuses  to  accept  authentic  figures 
of  the  United  States  Census,  but  uses  without  question  loose,  in- 
accurate and,  therefore,  misleading  estimates  of  men  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  textile  fabrics  or  textile  production. 

The  easiest  way  and  the  simplest  way  to  answer  Mr.  Greene 
is  to  quote  what  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  President  of  the  National 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  was  compelled  by  Representative  Winslow 
to  admit  when  he  testified  last  March  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  admissions  unwill- 
ingly and  grudgingly  made  by  Mr.  Walker  put  Mr.  Greene  in  a 
position,  where  if  Mr.  Walker  is  right,  Mr.  Greene  is  hopelessly 
mistaken  or  pi;rposely  wrong.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Greene's  statements  with  the  admissions  forced  from  Mr.  Walker. 
In  that  portion  of  his  brief  presented  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  objections  registered  against 
the  French  bill,  Mr.  Walker  made  many  statements  which  he  was 
forced  to  admit  were  not  true.     Among  them  is : 

"Although  some  fabric  manufacturers  may  deny  it — the  fact  re- 
mains that  modern  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  use  shoddy  in 
-worsteds  as  well  as  in  woolens."     (Hearings,  p.  465,  item  d.) 

The  implication  was  that  worsteds  made  in  this  country  are  made 
of  shoddy. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Walker  was  cross-examined  by  Representative 
Winslow  he  confessed  the  foregoing  statement  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated, and  he  qualified  it.  This  was  brought  out  by  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  answers : 

Mr.  Winslow.    What  percentage  of  the  cloth  made  in  this  country 
do  you  think  is  represented  by  the  so-called  worsted  line? 
Mr.  Walker.    I  will  accept  the  figures  of  the  opponents. 
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Mr.  "Winslow.  Are  you  going  to  accept  their  statement,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  these  worsteds  are  all  made  of  vii'gin  wool? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  accept  that  statement,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  yet  ceased  to  be  an  in- 
ventive nation,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  liable  to  have  machinery 
invented  some  time — in  fact  it  is  rei^orted  that  it  is  already  invented 
on  the  other  side — by  which  they  will  be  able  to  use  shoddy  in 
woi'steds.     At  this  time  we  have  no  such  machinery  in  this  country. 

Mr.   Winslow.    You  would  not  want  to  invest  in  that? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  go  into  any  company  at 
this  time  that  was  advancing  that  machinery.     (Hearings,  p.  472.) 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  man  who  makes  one  statement  in 
his  brief  and  is  forced  to  make  the  admissions  Mr.  Walker  did 
in  the  foregoing? 

Treating  of  the  proportion  of  unused  and  reworked  wool  used  in 
the  wool  manufacture  Mr.  Walker  boldly  asserted  in  his  brief 

That  not  merely  IIV2  per  cent — as  alleged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  truth-in-fabric  law — but  at  least  66^  per  cent  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  apparel,  including  worsteds  sold  as  all  wool,  is  made 
from  substitutes. 

That  at  least  66^  per  cent — not  merely  11^/2  per  cent,  as  al- 
leged b}'  the  oi^poneuts  of  the  truth-in-fabric  law — of  the  fabrics 
produced  in  the  United  States  contain  substitutes,  and  therefore  that 
there  is  imperative  need,  in  the  case  of  at  least  SGYs  per  cent  of 
the  fabrics  produced  in  the  United  States,  of  the  protection  which 
the  truth-in-fabric  law  provides.     (Hearings,  pp.  466  and  467.) 

So  much  for  Mr.  Walker's  brief.  When,  however,  Mr.  Walker 
came  to  be  examined,  he  wilted  and  admitted  that  the  foregoing 
statements  could  not  be  substantiated;  in  fact,  he  accepted,  as  he 
said  to  Colonel  Winslow,  "the  figures  of  the  opponents"  respecting 
worsteds !  The  conversation  between  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Walker 
shows  so  clearly  how  Mr.  Walker  tried  to  avoid  the  issue,  and  how 
he  finally  was  forced  to  capitulate  that  no  apology  need  be  made 
for  reprinting  the  portions  which  contain  his  renunciation,  and 
which  likewise  dispose  effectively  of  Mr.  Greene's  false  and  base- 
less statements.  After  getting  Mr.  Walker  to  admit  that  worsteds 
made  in  the  United  States  (the  discussion  had  not  been  about  those 
made  abroad)  contained  nothing  but  virgin  wool,  Mr.  Winslow 
asked : 

What  percentage  of  the  cloths  made  in  this  country,  other  than 
worsteds,  are  made  of  virgin  wool? 

Mr.  Walker.    Well,  Colonel,  that  is  a  nice  question. 

Mr.  Winslow.    Roughly,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Walker.    I  would  dispute  the  statement  of  the  opponents  that 
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80  per  cent  of  the  40  per  cent  is  manufactured  of  virgin  wool,  be- 
cause in  my  experience  witli  the  mills  of  the  country — and  I  know 
them  fairly  well — I  know  verj^  few  mills  that  use  all  virgin  wool; 
so  few  that  it  is  a  joke  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  is  the  proportion  of  those  that  do  use  all 
virgin  wool,  including  yourselves? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  say  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Winslow.    Were  virgin  wool? 

Mr.    Walker,    Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.    That  would  give  about  20  per  cent  that  were  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  the  wool  goods,  yes,  sir;  and  that  would  be  very 
liberal. 

Mr.  Winslow.  If  60  per  cent  are  made  as  worsteds  and  are  all- 
virgin  wool,  simon-pure,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  remaining  40 
per  cent — which  would  be  10  per  cent  of  the  original,  if  my 
mathematics  are  right — are  all  wool,  not  made  of  virgin  wool,  the 
development  of  the  virgin-wool  cloth  business,  outside  of  worsteds, 
has  not  been  very  rapid,  has  it? 

Mr.  Walker.    That  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  explain 

Mr.   Winslow.    Would  that  not  be   a   mathematical  fact? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  they  use  the  substitute  because  in  our  business 
there  is  no  incentive  to  use  pure  virgin  wool.  There  is  no  incentive 
for  us  to  make  virgin-wool  fabrics.  The  only  question  the  trade 
ask  to-day — the  only  thing  they  want  to  know — is,  "Is  this  fabric 
all  wool,  and  what  is  the  price?"  They  know  they  can  get  away 
with  the  public  with  that  statement. 

During  hard  times  in  this  countrj' — we  have  been  through  them 
in  the  woolen-manufacturing  business,  and  all  of  us  know  what  they 
are  in  our  business — what  happens?  A  manufacturer  is  forced  not 
to  compete  on  quality,  but  on  price.  He  pushes  down  and  pushes 
down  the  price.  We  are  trying  to  get  out  a  fabric  that  is  cheaper 
than  Jones  makes.  We  use  more  shoddy.  The  man  next  door  wants 
to  get  out  a  cheaper  fabric  than  we  make,  and  he  uses  more  shoddy 
than  we  do,  and  he  gets  away  with  it;  and  the  tendency  is  to  use 
more  and  more  shoddy,  and  what  hai^pens?  It  promotes  bad  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country,  and  that  necessarily  reacts  on  the  sheep- 
man. Flop  goes  the  price  of  wool.  There  were  times  in  this 
country  when  wool  went  down  to  6  cents  with  a  protective  tariff 
of  11  cents.  It  went  down  to  6  cents  because  everyone  was  com- 
peting on  the  basis  of  jirice. 

Mr.  Winslow.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that  with  you  after 
we  get  this  other  matter  fixed  up. 

Mr.  Walker.    All   right,   Colonel. 

Mr.  Winslow.  We  will  assume  that  there  is  a  hundred  per  cent 
of  woolen  cloths  produced.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  we  will  agree 
are  worsted,  all-virgin  wool.  That  leaves  40  per  cent.  If  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  40  per  cent  would 
represent  virgin-wool  cloths. 

Mr.  Walker.    I  think  I  said  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Winslow.    Ten  or  twenty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Walker.      I  might  say  10,  20,  or  25.     All  riglit,  20  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Winslow.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  remaining  would  leave, 
as  I  see  it,  10  per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  that  we  started  with. 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  I  do  not  figure  it  that  way.  You  are  dis- 
tinctly wrong  there.  Let  us  take  the  production  of  woolens  in 
yards. 

Mr.  Winslow.  No;  it  is  8  per  cent  rather  than  10,  Of  that 
amount  60  per  cent  is  worsted? 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  And  that  leaves  us  40  per  cent  to  consider,  and 
you  say  20  per  cent  of  that 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  I  do  not  say  20  per  cent  of  40  per  cent,  but 
I  say  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  produced.  If  we  had  200,- 
000,000  yards  of  woolen  fabrics  produced  in  the  United  States,  80 
per  cent  of  them  would  be  shoddy  fabrics  and  20  per  cent  virgin 
wool  fabrics. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Out  of  that  40  per  cent  remaining  what  per  cent 
do  you  say  would  be  virgin  wool  production? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  say  of  the  40  per  cent  remaining  80  per  cent  of 
that  quantity  would  be  shoddy  materials  and  20  per  cent  of  that 
quantity  would  be  virgin  wool  materials. 

Mr.  Winslow.    Twenty  per  cent  of  the  40  per  cent  left 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  say  20  per  cent  of  the  40  per  cent.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  If  40  per  cent  constituted  1,000,000  j^ards, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  80  per  cent  of  that — 800,000  yards — 
would  be  shoddy,  and  200,000  yards  would  be  virgin  wool. 

Mr.  Winslow.  You  are  probably  right,  and  I  am  a  bonehead. 
However,  suppose  we  had  1,000,000  yards  as  the  total  production. 

Mr.    Walker.    Yes. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  is  worsted.  That  would 
be  600,000  yards,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winslow.  What  number  of  yards  out  of  the  400,000  yards 
remaining  would  be  woolen  with  the  virgin  wool  thread  in  them? 

Mr.  Walker.  Four  hundred  thousand  vards?  Eighty  per  cent 
of  that  would  be  320,000  yards  of  shoddy' fabrics  and  80,000  yards 
of  virgin  wool  fabrics. 

Mr.  Winslow.  That  would  be  20  per  cent,  would  it  not,  of  the 
40  per  cent  remaining,  where  we  started? 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes;  you  are  about  right. 

Mr.  Winslow.    I  guess  I  am  right.- 

Mr.   Walker.    You  are   quicker   than   I  am,   Colonel. 

Mr.  Winslow.  Now,  that  would  give  us  10  per  cent  of  the  re- 
maining amount  not  made  of  worsted  and  not  worsteds,  made  of 
virgin  wool? 

Mr.  Walker.    Yes,  sir.     (Hearings,  pp.  473  and  474.) 

In  the  light  of  this  admission  forced  from  the  unwilling  witness, 
Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  President  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau,  what  becomes  of  practically  the  same  statement  repeated  and 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  organization, 
in  October,  at  least  six  months  after  his  chief's  renunciation  before 
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the  Congressional  Committee  in  Washington?  Is  it  a  case  of 
unfamiliarity  with  his  president's  testimony,  or  a  desperate  dis- 
regard for  facts  in  his  mistaken  i^ropaganda? 


INTERDEPENDENCE    OP   WOOL    GROWING    AND    WOOL 
MANUFACTURING. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  printed  on 
another  page  of  tliis  issue.  This  recognizes  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  manufacturers  and  the  wool  growers  cannot  be  successful  if 
the  domestic  wool  manufactv;rers  are  denied  by  the  law  the  chance 
to  conduct  their  business  with  i^rofit.     The  convention  resolved  that : 

Recognizing  that  American  manufacturing  of  wool  is  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  our  industry  and  is  the  only  available  market  for  Ameri- 
can-grown wools,  we  therefore  urge  that  adequate  compensatory 
and  protective  duties  be  levied  upon  im^jorts  of  goods  manufactured 
from  wool. 

Recognition  of  this  interdependence  was  the  cornerstone  on  which 
were  built  up  the  two  industries  of  wool  growing  and  wool  manu- 
facturing, and  it  is  as  imj^ortant  today  as  when  it  was  first  de- 
clared in  1866.  Without  duties  adequate  to  compensate  the  domes- 
tic wool  manufacturer  for  the  duties  paid  upon  his  imported 
wools,  and  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  foreign  rivals,  the 
domestic  wool  grower  will  have  no  market  in  which  to  dispose  of 
his  clip.  The  domestic  manufacturer  is  his  best  and  only  customer 
and  the  grower  cannot  prosper  unless  the  manufacturer  is  success- 
ful. This  was  well  understood  by  the  tvool  growers  of  past  gen- 
erations, but  has  apparently  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who 
now  constantly  make  it  appear  that  wool  manufacturers  are  their 
enemies,  bent  upon  injuring  them  and  reducing  their  flocks.  Ad- 
dressing the  Indiana  wool  growers  on  May  30,  1883,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Garland,  of  Illinois,  a  distinguished  wool  grower  of  his  day  and 
president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  impressed 
his  hearers  with  that  very  fact.  In  that  speech,  which  was  a 
defense  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  he  said  respecting  the  relation 
of  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing: 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  cannot  be  ignored 
when  considering  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  domestic 
wool  production.  That  is  the  effect  of  such  legislation  upon  woolen 
manufactures.       The    manufacturers    of    woolen    fabrics    must    be 
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prosperous,  and  be  able  to  pay  fair  prices  for  wools,  or  the  men 
who  grow  the  wools  cannot  be  prosperous;  and  any  legislation  that 
omits  to  recognize  this  concurrence  of  interest  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  wool  industry  must  of  necessity  fail  to  bring  per- 
manent benefit  to  either.  *  *  *  *  i  do  not  mean  to  say  that  wool- 
growers  should  undertake  to  dictate  the  details  of  a  schedule  on 
woolens;  nor  would  I  advise  them  to  accord  to  manufacturers  all 
they  might  claim  by  way  of  protection  to  their  business;  but  I 
would  seek  for  and  defend  such  arrangement  as  will  allow  the  man- 
ufacturers full  scope  for  all  the  capital  and  energy  they  can  employ 
consistent  with  their  own  and  the  public  welfare.  I  would  not  allow 
them  a  monopoly;  but  I  would  allow  them  everj'  opportunity  for 
control  of  the  markets  of  this  country  that  could  be  guarded 
against  the  possibility  of  imposition  upon  the  sellers  of  wools  or 
the  buyers  of  woolens.  In  this  I  would  follow  the  prompting  of 
that  selfishness  which  seeks  to  provide  the  safest  market  and  to  in- 
sure the  most  permanent  prosperity  to  the  wool-growers. 

The  same  idea  was  expressed  by  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  his  recent  brief 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  31,  1921. 
In  it  he  conceded  the  necessity  for  a  wool  tariff  for  the  domestic 
wool  growers,  saying: 

We  approve  a  protective  tariff  for  the  industry  of  wool-gi'owing, 
believing  it  to  be  of  great  im])ortanee  that  the  United  States  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  indeijendent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply 
for  a  raw  material  so  necessary  as  is  wool.  The  experience  of  our 
Government  throughout  the  year  1918  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that,  and  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  of  earlier  generations 
who,  by  reason  of  experience  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
Civil  War,  undertook  to  i^rovide  for  the  development  of  a  domestic 
supph'. 

Stressing  the  point  that  wool  growers  cannot  be  successful  in  this 
country  unless  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  successful,  he  called 
attention  to  that  matter  which  was  well  understood  by  the  wool 
growers  of  former  generations,  using  these  words : 

No  matter  how  high  a  duty  is  placed  on  raw  wool,  as  I  said 
before,  it  will  afford  no  benefit  to  wool  growers  unless  the  duty 
on  the  wool  contained  in  manvifactured  products  is  sufficient  to  fully 
equal  the  duty  which  would  have  been  charged  on  the  identical  wool 
in  such  goods,  if  it  had  been  brought  into  the  United  States  in  its 
natural  condition. 

A  protective  duty  on  wool  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  domestic 
wool  growers  unless  their  wool  can  be  used  in  American  mills;  for 
if  domestic  mills  cannot  operate  profitably  the  home-grown  wool 
would  have  to  be  sold  abroad,  and  if  sold  abroad  it  would  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  United  States  tariff  on  imported  wools. 
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To  make  a  wool  cli;ty  effective  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  wool-growing  industry  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary that  the  wool  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  that  possible  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  right  amount  of 
duty  charged  against  the  wool  in  imported  goods,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition thereto  adequate  duties  be  provided  for  the  protection  of 
the   manufacturing   of   wool. 


PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  AND  THE  WOOL  MARKET. 

The  great  need  of  today  is  market  stability.  No  business  man 
knows  whether  to  go  into  the  market  or  stay  out  of  it,  and  that 
is  the  chief  cause  of  our  present  halting  condition.  Uncertainty 
creates  instability,  inactivity,  unemployment,  and  business  dejDres- 
sion.  All  periods  of  tariff  revision  bring  such  conditions  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  Revisions,  therefore,  should  be  as  infrequent  as 
possible  to  prevent  frequent  recurrence  of  uncertainty.  Peculiar 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  frame 
a  law  adequate  to  meet  the  world's  condition,  created  by  the  greatest 
military  conflict  of  the  ages.  The  time,  therefore,  calls  for  men 
of  patience  to  hear  the  case  thoroughly,  to  weigh  the  evidence 
carefully,  and  decide  courageously.  They  should  not  be  carried  off 
their  feet  by  unjust  demands  for  unnecessary  rates.  They  should 
be  ever  mindful  of  past  exiDerience  and  the  very  unstable  conditions 
which  followed  injudicious  legislation  in  the  past,  bearing  in  mind 
always  what  is  best  for  the  country,  and  keeping  ever  before  them 
the  old  Latin  maxim,  "You  will  journey  most  safelj'  in  the  middle." 
Extremes  must  be  avoided  if  the  country  is  to  reap  the  benefits  from 
such  legislation,  and  the  stability  so  much  desired  is  to  be  secured 
by  law.  We  should  profit  by  past  experience  and  heed  the  advice 
given  by  sages  of  the  past.  As  long  ago  as  May,  1883,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Garland,  President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
addressing  the  Indiana  wool  growers,  told  them  that 

Wool  tariffs  have  usually  been  short-lived.  Opposed  at  their 
adoption,  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  ceaseless  and  too  often  suc- 
cessful warfare,  ending  in  repeal  or  modification. 

The  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a  finn  friend  of  both  the  wool  grower 
and  the  wool  manufacturer,  and  chairman  of  the  Coimnittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  reported  the  bill  of  1867,  said  in  speaking 
of  the  tariff  law  of  1883 : 

The  great  error  of  those  who  favor  a  protective  tariff  is  that 
they  sometimes  ask  too  much,  and,  if  that  is  granted,  they  have  to 
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meet  not  only  too  much  home  competition,  but  also  well-grounded 
opposition,  because  tlie  rates  are  excessive.  The  present  compound 
duties  on  clothing  wools  are  equal  to  a  rate  of  over  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  and  the  law  which  goes  into  effect  on  July  1  will  still 
leave  the  rate  at  over  44  per  cent.  Very  few  domestic  productions 
have  as  much — this  being  above  the  average  of  all  dutiable  articles — 
and  I  do  not  think  any  discreet  friend  of  sheep  husbandry  would 
make  himself  conspicuous  by  asking  for  more,  and  thereby  run 
the  risk  of  losing  all. 

In  his  annual  address  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  President  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth  had 
this  to  say  respecting  the  tariff: 

The  old  daj's  of  the  tariff  as  a  strictly  political  question  has,  we 
believe,  for  all  time  been  laid  on  the  shelf.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  Democratic  party,  on  the  one  hand,  have  learned  that  America 
comes  first  and  theory  second,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremely 
high  protectionists  have  learned  that  a  tariff  must  be  written  to 
protect  and  not  rob  the  public. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  is  taken  as  a  guide  and  the  advice 
of  men  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  framing  of  tariff  acts  in  those 
years  that  have  gone  is  not  rejected,  extremes  will  be  avoided  and 
a  bill  will  be  submitted  which  will  not  cause  a  reaction,  but  meet 
the  approval  of  men  who  believe  that  the  industries  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  high  consideration  and  must  be  preserved  if  we  are 
to  be  a  self-sacrificing  nation  and  not  compelled  to  rely  for  nec- 
essaries of  life,  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  upon  those  beyond  our 
borders.  Only  by  pursuing  such  a  course  can  a  law  be  enacted 
which  will  have  a  reasonably  long  span  of  life.  Only  by  such  a 
law  can  the  axe  of  the  free  trader  be  held  off  and  the  protective 
policy  be  preserved. 


REPRESENTATIONS  MADE  TO  CONGRESS  BY  OFFICIALS 
OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA  WOOL  TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
Concerning  conditions  in  the  wool  trade,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  passed  on 
March  29,  1921,  the  following  resolutions: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile 
Association  views  with  grave  concern  the  very  large  importations 
of  wool,  wool  tops  and  clieaply  produced  foreign  goods  which  are 
now  being  imported  into  this  country  under  the  present  low  import 
duties  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law  in  anticipation  of  an  upward 
revision  of  the  entire  tai'iff  schedule,  and 
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Whereas,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  effect  of  these  tremendoiis  im- 
portations will  be  to  defer  the  beneficial  results  of  any  tariff  legis- 
lation for  an  indefinite  time  and  extend  the  jDeriod  of  unemployment 
in  many  industries,  further  add  to  the  present  business  depression, 
and  retard  the  marketing  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the  1920  wool 
clip,  and 

Whereas,  if  the  wool  growing  industry  of  this  country  is  to  sur- 
vive, and  future  needs  of  our  increasing  population  are  to  be  met, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  production  of  wool  in  U.  S.  A. 
be  stimulated  by  wise  legislation,  and 

Whereas,  with  the  near  approach  of  the  new  clipping  season,  the 
growers  are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  in  the  marketing  of 
their  1921  wools,  due  to  decreased  consumption  and  a  heavy  carry 
over  of  stock  of  wool  from  1920,  and 

Whereas,  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  woolen  textile  busi- 
ness are  unfavorable  and  are  bound  to  become  more  so,  if  prompt 
relief  is  not  granted  by  the  immediate  re-enactment  without  delay 
of  some  previous  protective  Tariff"  law — to  apply  as  a  stop  gap 
tariff  until  such  time  as  the  permanent  schedule  of  protective  duties 
can  be  formulated,  and 

Whereas,  the  wool  growers,  the  wool  dealers  and  all  those  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  wools  to  any  degree  are  mutually  interdepen- 
dent; therefore,  in  justice  to  and  in  conservation  of  all  these 
interests, 

Be  it  resolved,  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing  menace  of  the 
conditions  described,  and  the  urgent  need  of  prompt  action,  the 
Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Association  call  upon  Congress  for  the 
immediate  re-enactment  of  the  Taiiff  law  of  1909,  without  amend- 
ment, to  relieve  the  present  situation,  pending  the  passage  of  the 
permanent  Tariff  law  for  which  the  Republican  party  stands  pledged. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts  and  Cabinet  members  a  commi;nication  in  wliioli , 
among  others,  the  following  representations  were  made: 

Temporarily,  purchases  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  for  import 
to  the  United  States  have  been  largely  discontinued  awaiting  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  new  administration.  If,  however,  immediate 
action  on  tariff  is  not  taken  heavy  purchases  are  likely  to  be  re- 
sumed. This  will  result  in  added  difficulties  to  the  wool  grower  of 
the  United  States  in  disposing  not  only  of  the  balance  of  his  1920 
clip,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  which  is  unsold,  but  also  untold  loss  in 
the  value  of  his  approaching  clip. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  clothing  and  food  supply  of  the 
country  the  wool  grower  is  making  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  nation  and  we  believe  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
conduct  his  business  profitably  in  order  that  he  may  continue. 

The  importations  of  wool  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods 
other  than  tops  and  yarns  have  not  been  material  so  far  this  year, 
but  owing  to  the  demoralized  state  of  exchange,  and  the  lower  costs 
,of  manufacturing  abroad,  heavy  importations  of  wool  in  all  manu- 
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factured  forms  can  surely  be  expected  to  follow  the  already  verj' 
bea\'y  impoi-tation  of  raw  wool. 

Whatever  protection  is  accorded  to  raw  wool  will  be  effective  only 
if  adequate  duties  are  placed  on  tops,  yarns,  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  ultimate  customer  of  the  American  wool  grower,  namely 
the  American  manufacturer,  must  be  sufficient^  protected.  The 
situation  demands  prompt  attention. 


CLAUSES     OF     FORDNEY     EMERGENCY     TARIFF     BILL 
RELATING  TO  WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

We  print  below  the  two  sections  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  bill 
which  provided  rates  for  wool  and  wool  manufactures.  The  bill 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  December  20,  1920.  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  December  22,  1920,  by  the  Senate  on  February  16, 
1921,  agreed  to  in  conference  on  Februaiy  24,  1921,  and  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson  on  March  3,  1921.  The  text  of  the  two  para- 
graphs is  as  follows: 

18.  Wool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including  hair  of 
the  camel,  Angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  but  not  such  wools  as  are  com- 
monly known  as  carpet  wools:  Unwashed,  15  cents  per  pound; 
washed,  30  cents  per  ]:)ound;  scoured,  45  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
washed wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from 
the  animal  without  any  cleaning;  washed  wools  shall  be  considered 
such  as  have  been  washed  v.ith  water  only  on  the  animal's  back  or 
on  the  skin ;  wools  washed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  animal's 
back  or  on  the  skin  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool.  On  wool 
and  hair  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  which  is  sorted  or  increased 
in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  j^art  of  the  original  fleece,  the  duty 
shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject,  but 
not  more  than  45  cents  per  pound. 

19.  Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18,  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond 
the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  and  manufactures  of  which  avooI  or 
hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  45  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates 
of  duty  imjiosed  thereon  by  existing  law. 


WYOMING'S   TEXTILE  BRANDING  LAW. 

Advocates  of  compulsory  branding  of  wool  fabrics  are  pursuing 
their  policy  with  great  vigor,  if  not  with  much  wisdom.  Their  tactics 
this  year  have  been  to  introduce  bills  into  the  legislatures  of  many 
states,  and  attempt  by  that  jn-ocedure  to  attain  their  end  or  thus 
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bring  pressure  upon  their  representatives  in  Washington  to  support 
the  French-Capper  bill  in  Congress. 

The  first  state  to  enact  such  legislation  is  "Wyoming,  where  the 
speed  with  which  the  measure  was  enacted  was  remarkable.  Within 
two  weeks  from  the  day  the  bill  was  introduced  it  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  and  became  a  law  of  the  state.  No  hearings  were  held, 
the  bill  was  passed  unanimously  without  debate,  and  Avith  record 
speed.  It  is  an  exceedingly  crude  measure  and  like  many  of  the 
laws  passed  in  some  states,  aimed  at  foreign  insurance  companies, 
will  woi'k  hardship  on  citizens  of  Wj'oming  without  aceomiolishing 
the  pretended  object  of  its  enactment. 

It  will  enable  big  mail  order  houses  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  to  ship  to  patrons  within  the  state  both  fabrics  unmarked  and 
suits  not  labelled  as  required  by  the  act.  In  that  way  it  will  lessen 
the  business  transacted  within  the  state  by  its  citizens,  taxed  to 
support  it,  and  it  will  create  business  for  firms  beyond  its  borders 
not  affected  by  its  tax  legislation  and  not  subject  to  its  criminal 
statutes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  law  will  be  enforced 
and  how  long  Wyoming's  people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  restrictions 
placed  ui)on  them  by  it,  and  be  willing  to  see  fellow  citizens  penal- 
ized and  their  business  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  other 
states  and  other  countries. 

THE  LAW. 

''A  bill  for  an  act  requiring  the  labeling  of  all  cloth,  fabric,  gar- 
ments or  articles  of  apparel  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  State 
which  contain  wool  or  jDurport  to  contain  wool,  and  of  all  samples 
■containing  or  jiurporting  to  contain  wool  displayed  in  this  State  in 
soliciting  orders,  and  jjroviding  for  punishment  for  violation  of  the 
Act.     (House  Bill  No.  227.) 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

"Section  1.  Every  i^erson,  firm  or  corporation  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  in  this  state  any  cloth,  fabric,  garment  or  article  of  apparel 
containing  wool  or  purporting  to  contain  wool,  or  disj^laying  in  this 
State  any  sample  of  cloth,  fabric,  garment  or  article  of  apparel 
containing  wool  or  jDurporting  to  contain  wool  shall  jDlace  thereon 
a  conspicuous  label  in  one  of  the  three  following  forms: 

1.  All  virgin  wool. 

2.  Not  less  than ....  per  cent  virgin  wool. 

3.  No  virgin  avooI. 

"Virgin  avooI  is  wool  which  previous  to  its  use  in  the  labeled 
article  never  has  formed  any  part  of  any  cloth,  fabi-ic,  garment  or 
article  of  ai^i^arel.  In  the  event  that  any  article  is  labeled  in  the 
form  indicated  as  number  "2"  above,  the  blank  in  such  form  shall  be 
"filled  in  with  some  percentage.  Provided,  however,  that  in  labeling 
;any  gannent  or  article  of  apparel  which  contains  lining,  facings  or 
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trimming,  the  label  shall  not  be  taken  to  refer  and  shall  not  refer  to 
the  lining  or  facing  or  trimming  or  the  percentage  or  percentages 
of  wool  contained  therein. 

"Section  2.  Any  firm,  person,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any 
part  of  this  act  or  Avho  shall  by  label  state  that  the  labeled  article 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  virgin  avooI  than  it  does  contain, 
shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00)  nor 
more  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  or  by  imprisonment  in 
a  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  (10)  days  nor  more  than  sixty 
(60)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

On  the  accompanying  chart,  issued  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  in  its  series  dealing  with  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  are  shown  the  changes  which  occurred 
between  July,  1914,  and  November,  1920,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  four-month  period  from  July  to  November,  1920. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  July,  1914,  to  July,  1920,  except  for  a  drop  of  about  three  per 
cent  a  few  months  folloAving  the  close  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
decrease  between  July,  1920,  and  November,  1920,  was  nearly  six 
per  cent.  The  chart  shows  also  that  the  decline  in  the  total  cost  of 
living  both  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  and  in.  the  four  months 
between  July  and  November,  1920,  was  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  prices 
of  food  and  of  clothing.  Increases  in  these  kept  above  the  increase 
in  the  total  cost  of  living  during  the  entire  jieriod  covered  by  the 
chart.  The  cost  of  shelter,  fuel,  light,  and  sundries,  increases  in 
which  had  been  less  than  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a  whole,  showed  a 
practically  constant  advance  from  July,  1914,  to  November,  1920. 
A  tendency  toward  a  leveling  of  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  wage  items  making  up  the  total  cost  of  living  is  thus  afforded 
in  both  periods  of  declining  prices. 
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Statistics  for  First  Quarter,   1921. 

ACTIVE   AND    IDLE    MACHINERY,  AS    OF 
JANUARY   1,  FEBRUARY  1,    AND    MARCH   1,  1921. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE    CENSUS, 
UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  idle 
and  active  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  1921,  covering  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  INIarch,  are  herewith  presented.  Those  reports  were 
begun  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in 
December,  1913,  and  since  that  date  they  form  a  continuous 
record  of  the  state  of  the  industry.  In  November,  1918,  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  asked  to  take  over  the  work  and  later  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Census. 

The  report  for  January  1  was  distinctly  worse  than  that  of 
the  month  previous,  and  perhaps  indicates  the  worst  stage  of  the 
depression,  the  percentage  of  idle  machinery  rising  considerably 
in  every  class  reported  and  ranging  from  4.1  per  cent  for  narrow 
looms  to  11.5  per  cent  for  combs. 

The  report  for  February  1  indicates  a  turn  in  the  tide,  slight 
as  it  was  in  some  kinds  of  machinery,  except  in  the  carpet  and 
rug  looms,  where  it  was  4  per  cent  Avorse  than  shown  by  the 
preceding  month's  report.  In  the  broad  looms  there  was  an 
improvement  of  3.1  per  cent ;  in  the  narrow  looms  of  .5  per 
cent;  in  the  cards  of  1.6  per  cent;  in  combs  of  9.1  per  cent;  in 
woolen  spinning  spindles  of  .5  per  cent,  and  in  the  worsted 
spinning  spindles  of  7.8  per  cent. 

The  report  for  March  1  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  all 
directions  except  in  the  carpet  looms,  where  the  percentage  of 
idleness  increased  from  the  49.7  per  cent  shown  in  the  February 
report  to  G0.5  per  cent  in  the  report  of  March  1.  The  wide 
looms  showed  an  increase  in  activity  of  10.8  per  cent  and  the 
narrow  looms  of  .7  per  cent,  while  the  carpet  looms  increased  in 
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idleness  10.8  per  cent,  a  rate  exactly  equal  to  the  increase  of  the 
wide  looms.  Cards  were  10.3  per  cent ;  combs  15.5  per  cent ; 
woolen  spinning  spindles  11.7  per  cent,  and  worsted  spinning 
spindles  10  per  cent  busier  than  indicated  by  the  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  A  few  more  months  of  improvement  at  that  rate  will 
change  depression  into  hope  and  inactivity  into  exhilaration. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  industry  from  the  wool  grower  to  the 
manufacturer  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  wrecks  caused  by 
the  unexampled  drop  in  prices  recorded  in  the  past  nine  mouths 
will  be  repaired  and  the  scars  removed.  It  is  hoped  that  a  basis 
for  trading  has  been  reached  and  that  the  industry  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  will  surely  be  made 
upon  it  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people. 


January  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  925  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindle*. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle    ...... 

Total  .... 

26,570 
35,261 

61,831 

9,191 

8,919 

18,110 

4,714 
3,972 

8,686 

2,783 
3,858 

6,641 

1,134 

1,273 

2,407 

927,376 
1,354,276 

2,281,652 

1,152,390 
1,188,514 

2,340,904 

February  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  922  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

... 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total .... 

28,887 
33,800 

62,687 

9,309 

8,838 

18,147 

4,312 
4,262 

8,574 

2,870 
3,728 

6,598 

1,345 
1,049 

2,394 

944,939 
1,352,603 

2,297,542 

1.327,860 
1,002,575 

2,330,435 
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March  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  922  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

35,358 
26,731 

62,089 

10,440 
7,458 

17,898 

3,406 
5,211 

8,617 

3,575 
3,072 

6,647 

1,743 

6S9 

2,432 

1,216,963 
1,086,637 

2,303,600 

1,584,756 

780,377 

2,365,133 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


March!,  1921  .   . 

43.1 

41.7 

60.5 

46.2 

28.3 

47.2 

33.0 

Feb.  1,1921  .    .   . 

53.9 

48.7 

49.7 

56.5 

43.8 

68.9 

43.0 

Jan. 1, 1921  .    .   . 

57.0 

49.2 

45.7 

58.1 

52.9 

59.4 

50.8 

Dec.  1,1920.    .    . 

51.2 

44.8 

40.1 

50.3 

41.4 

51.7 

42.7 

Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Per  Shift  Beginning  January  1,  1921. 


March  1. 1921  : 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

Feb.  1,  1921 : 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

Jan.  1,  1921: 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

Dec.  1,  1920: 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 


33,595 
1,799 


27,510 
1,377 


26.124 
446 


29,528 
649 


10,440 
9,309 
9,191 
9,957 


3,.367 
39 


4,272 
40 


4,655 
59 


5,063 
58 


3,427 
148 


2,785 
85 


2,639 
144 


3,139 
176 


1,486 
257 


1,129 

216 


981 
153 


1,190 
218 


1,162,494 
54,469 


922,766 
22,173 


884,949 
42,427 


1,050,640 
52,963 


1,521,368 
63,:i88 


1,281,318 
46,544 


1,100,620 
51,770 


1,297,701 
35,500 


Active  and  Idle  Machine  and  Spindle  Hours. 


March  1,1921: 
Active  .  .   . 
Idle    .... 

6,605,552 
5,475,549 

1,536,665 
2,043,101 

618,029 
1,092,370 

660,852 
676,151 

350,173 
124,130 

228,390,721 
233,455,365 

285,871,955 
174,054,918 

Feb.  1,1921: 
Active   .   .    . 
Idle    .... 

5,120,762 
7,692,284 

1,309,307 
2,620,214 

644,828 
1,119,997 

492,853 
886,376 

240,400 
250,428 

167,838,013 
304,638,487 

215,102,563 
265,976,086 

Jan.  1,1921: 

Active   .   .   . 
Idle    .... 

4,543,949 
9,089,433 

1,145,890 
2,835,281 

787,770 
1,059,615 

488,789 
953,372 

193,221 
327,860 

157,503,237 
341,621,140 

176,887,155 
330,813,646 

Dec.  1,1920: 
Active   .   .    . 
Idle    .... 

5,194,419 
7,701,531 

1,490,748 
2,272,927 

942.368 
808,414 

597,452 
794,179 

239,272 
249,093 

198,552,216 
232,560,878 

218,409,778 
250,654,315 

Percentage  of  Idle  Hours  to  Total  Reported. 


March  1, 1921  .   . 

45.3 

57.1 

63.9 

50.6 

26.2 

50.5 

37.9 

Feb.  1, 1921  .   .    . 

60.0 

66.7 

63.5 

64.3 

51.0 

64.5 

65.3 

Jan.  1,  1921  .   .   . 

66.7 

71.2 

57.4 

66.1 

62.9 

68.4 

65.2 

Dec.  1,1920.   .   . 

69.7 

60.4 

46.2 

57.1 

61.0 

63.9 

63.4 
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In  making  the  changes,  which  will  be  noticed,  in  the  manner  of  reporting 
the  census  of  active  and  idle  machinery  for  January,  the  Director  of  the 
Census  said : 

Statistics  of  active  and  idle  machine-hours  have  been  added  to  the  report. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  reporting  active  and  idle  machinery  and  the 
statistics  relative  to  number  of  machines  of  the  various  classes  active 
(single  and  double  shift)  or  idle  with  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
strictly  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  months. 

Several  months  ago  it  was  observed  from  notations  on  the  margin  of 
reports  and  from  letters  accompanying  the  same  that  many  of  the  machines 
reported  as  active  were  in  reality  operated  only  part  time.  A  report  of  the 
number  of  machines  active  and  idle  does  not  accurately  reflect  conditions  in 
the  industry  when  those  shown  as  active  are  shifting  from  full  time  to  part 
time  or  vice  versa.  To  correct  this  difficulty  the  schedule  was  amended  to 
include  statistics  of  machine-hours,  and  these  are  here  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  total  number  of  machine-hours  or  the  number  which  an  estab- 
lishment must  report  to  be  considered  as  100  per  cent  active  is  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  the  plant  could  have  been  operated  ON  SINGLE  SHIFT 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  machines.  Active  machine-hours,  of  course, 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  machines  in  use  by  the  actual 
number  of  hours  operated  during  the  month.  The  difference  between  the 
total  machine-hours  and  the  active  machine-hours  represents  idle  machine- 
hours.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  required  for 
full  capacity  on  single  shift  at  the  number  the  plant  actually  operates  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  believed  that  these  statistics  are  an  important 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  report. 
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AVOOL  STOCKS  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

It  is  not  possible  to  print  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  the 
report  of  the  wool  stocks  as  of  December  31,  1920,  or  the  wool 
consumed  for  December,  1920,  or  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year,  no  such  reports  having  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since  November, 
1920.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  important  statistical  facts 
pertaining  to  the  wool  manufacture  are  even  temporarily  not 
available.  It  is  hoped  that  their  collection  and  publication  will 
be  resumed. 
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QUARTERLY     REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET    FOR 

JANUARY,    FEBRUARY,    MARCH,    1921,   AND   MARCH,    1920. 

Domestic  Wools.      (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 

Virginia. 

(unwashed.) 

Fine  Clothing     .    .   . 

i  Blood,  Staple  .   .   . 

i     "  "       ... 


AND     West 


Fine  Delaiue 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHBD.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  Blood,  Staple 

I      "  "        

i      "  "        

Fine  Delaine 

Kbntuckt  AND  Indiana. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

i    "     

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 

i    "     

Braid 

Tbxas. 
(scoured  basis.) 
12  mouths,  tine  and  fine  medium    .    . 
Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .... 

F'all,  flue  and  tine  medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

TiRRiTORT    Wool:     Montanli,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idalio,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium     .    .    .    . 

Clothing,  fine  and  fine  medium  .    .   . 

i  Blood 

I      "      

k     "      

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1U31. 


January.   February.    March 


Centt. 
32  S  34 
32  ig  36 
28  @  30 
26  @  2S 
40  a  42 


26  g  28 
28  (3  30 
26  @  28 
24  '3  26 
33  @  35 


30  g  32 
28  ig  30 
13  @  14 


22  (g  24 
13  a  14 


70  §   75 
45 
32 

20  @  22 


Cents. 
32  @  34 
32  a  35 
28  @  30 
26  g  28 
40  Q  42 


26  i@  28 
28  @  30 
26  g  28 
24  a  26 
33  g  35 


30  g  82 

28  @  30 
13  (g  14 


25  g  26 
22  g  24 
13  g  14 


75  @  78 
50 
35 

20  g  22 


Cents. 
32  g  34 
32  g  35 
28  g  30 
26  g  28 
40  g  42 


26 
28  ffl 


g  28 
_  g  30 
26  g  28 
24  a  26 
33  g  35 


30  a  32 
28  @  30 
13  g  14 


25  g  26 
22  g  24 
13  g  14 


70  g  75 
40 
30 

20  g  22 


1920. 


Ce7its. 

76 

85 

70 

66 
100 


195 
170 
155 


195 
175 
150 


205 
175 
190 
130 
112 


180 
128 
65 
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Domestic  Wools. 

The  new  year  opened  with  a  very  healthy  tone  to  the  wool  market  following 
the  very  successful  United  States  Government  wool  auction  sale  of  December 
30th,  at  which  100  per  cent  of  the  offerings  were  sold.  The  wool  disposed  of 
was  largely  of  the  lower  grades  and  was  absorbed  principally  by  carpet  wool 
interests. 

The  question  of  what  action  Congress  would  take  relative  to  the  tariff  was 
the  leading  topic  of  interest  in  the  trade.  The  failure  to  pass  the  Fordney 
Emergency  bill  by  the  late  Administration  caused  a  quiet  market  with  a 
recession  in  wool  values.  Later  on  there  were  those  who  felt  confident  that 
the  Harding  Administration  would  promptly  pass  a  protective  tariff  bill  as 
soon  as  Congress  convened  in  an  extra  session  April  11th,  and  their  confi- 
dence was  reflected  in  their  marking  their  prices  up  and  by  more  liberal 
purchases,  while  those  who  were  skeptical  acted  with  marked  conservatism. 

The  inactive  condition  among  both  the  worsted  and  woolen  mills  in  the 
period  under  review  greatly  curtailed  the  movement  of  wool  at  seaboard 
markets.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  were  liberal  buyers  of  wool  in  Lon- 
don, Australia,  and  South  America,  the  London  and  Australian  purchases 
running  largely  to  66s  and  above,  while  in  the  South  American  markets 
operators  showed  confidence  in  the  lower  grades  by  operating  with  consider- 
able freedom. 

Throughout  the  period  a  steady  demand  was  experienced  for  fine  stapled 
Territory  wool,  and  later  on  there  was  a  much  improved  demand  for  ^  and 
is  domestic  wool.  Very  little  wool  has  been  shorn  in  the  West  and  large 
quantities  of  the  1920  Territory  and  California  clip  remain  unsold,  either 
being  held  back  in  the  country  or  held  in  consignees'  hands  at  seaboard 
markets.  In  the  fleece  sections  of  the  country  the  "pools"  are  carrying 
large  stocks,  but  there  are  evidences  that  they  are  desirous  of  unloading. 
On  these  wools  the  prices  are  much  more  in  the  buyers'  favor  than  was  the 
case  some  months  ago. 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  April  1,  1921. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Maugek  &  Avery.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1921. 


Ausiralian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing  .  .   .   . 

Good  Combing  .  .  .  . 
Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective  .... 
•Cape  nf  Good  Hope  : 

Choice  " 


Average 

■Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

'English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
•Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      !N'o.l,Open  .  . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .   . 


January. 


Cents. 
1-20 

90 

80 

120 
90 
75 


35   g  65 
30  @  55 


110 

80 


70 
50 

100 
70 
38 
35 


33  ®  34 
30  @  31 


35 
40  g  42 

30 
17  g  18 


February.        March. 


Cents. 
115 

87 
83 

llo 


35   g  65 
30  g  55 


Cents. 
110 


110 
80 
70 


>   g  < 
I  g  : 

85 
75 
55 

100 
70 

70 
60 
50 

75 

48 
30 


31  g  32 
28  ig  29 


30  S  32 
27  g  29 


30  g  32 

36   g  40 

26   a  28 

17  g  18 


30  g  32 
36  ,g  40 

26   a  2S 
17  a  18 


March. 


Cents. 
260 
230 
210 

235 
205 
185 

205 
230 

60  g  135 
50  g  120 

170 
155 
140 

230 
175 

200 
170 
115 

135 
120 


48   g  50 
80  g  85 

45 

40 


Foreign  Wools. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  market  for  foreign  wools  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  was  a  steady  demand  for  very  tine,  good  stapled  Austral- 
ian wools  and  choice  fine  Territories  and  fine  Delaine,  largely  created  by  the 
•demand  for  goods  for  women's  wear. 

There  was  also  a  good  demand  for  three-eighths  and  quarter  blood  wools, 
of  a  character  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  knitting  yarns. 

A  demand  was  also  created  for  choice  India  wools  and  kempy  Capes,  for 
use  in  overcoatings  and  other  descriptions  for  men's  and  women's  wear. 

The  supply  of  grease  wools  for  immediate  consumption  being  somewhat 
limited,  Bradford  top-makers  began  shipping  tops,  which,  until  tlie  passage 
of  some  Emergency  Tariff  bill,  promises  to  assume  large  importance,  and 
perhaps  monopolize  the  field  for  fine  worsted  mills'  consumption. 
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Wools  from  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  in  a  large  amount, 
are  on  the  way  in  expectation  of  being  landed  here  before  the  tariff  bill  can 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

AIacger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  April  1,  1921. 

PuLLEt)  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

C  Super  

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .  . 


January. 

February. 

March. 

March. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

90  @  105 

85  @    95 

80  g    90 

185  g  200 

65  g    75 

60  (g    75 

60  @    70 

155  g  170 

35  g    45 

40  @    50 

40  ®    50 

110  g  130 

25  g    30 

25  @    30 

25  @    35 

65  g    80 

65  g    75 

65  @    75 

65®    75 

160  @  180 

45  g    55 

45  g    55 

50  g    55 

125  g  140 

30  g    35 

35  §    40 

35  g    40 

80®    95 

1920. 


Polled  Wools. 
Extending  through  the  quarter  there  has  been  greater  activity  among  the 
woolen  mills,  and  this  was  retiected  in  an  improved  demand  for  pulled  wools. 
During  the  first  half  of  January  the  call  was  mainly  for  the  finest  grades, 
which  then  touched  tlie  highest  point  for  the  quarter.  A  shifting  to  heavy 
weights,  principally  overcoatings,  subsequently  changed  the  demand  to 
medium  and  lower  grades  of  wool,  and  A  and  B  Supers,  and  C's  in  lesser 
amount,  were  readily  sought  for  by  manufacturers.  This  business  con- 
tinued through  February  and  into  March,  when  it  gradually  fell  off,  and 
supply  over-took  demand  with  a  declining  tendency  in  prices.  The  dulness 
and  lack  of  strength  in  the  market  which  marked  the  close  of  the  quarter 
were  also  furthered  by  uncertainty  in  regard  to  tariff  legislation. 


W.    A.   Blanchabd. 


Boston,  April  I,  1921. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS    ENDED    DECEMBER   31,  1919   and    1920. 

Gross  Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ended 
December  31. 


1919. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
AND  Manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured— 
Class  1  —  Clothiug  (freel 
Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

Canada   

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 

China 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

British  South  Africa     .... 
Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Corabiug  (free) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Canada   

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Total 


Hair    of   the    Angora    goat,    etc. 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from  — 

United  Kingdom 

Peru ... 

China 

British  South  Africa    .... 
Other  countries  ...... 

Total 

Class  3  — Carpet  (free) 
Imported  from — 

Greece    .       

Italy 

Portugal .    . 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Chile 

Uruguay 

China 

British  India 

Russia  in  Asia 

British  South  Africa     .... 
Other  countries 

Total   ...       

Total  wool  unmanufactured, 


'  Pounds. 

14,704,025 

12,066,657 

118,854,446 

11,959,417 

2,273,308 
49,931,366 

8,528,802 
46,034,615 
14,234,386 
51,466,180 

4,046,.3S6 


1920. 


Pounds. 

28,967,677 

7,564,898 

71,910,150 

14,514,334 

883,»>86 

29,767,584 

525,409 

37,371,888 

25,531 

17,296,456 

3,564,627 


Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ended 
December  31. 


1919. 


334,099,538  i  212,392,240 


3,221,370 

644,930 

2,087,101 

1,780,680 


7.784,081 


161,436 
1,046,172 

156,957 
3,976,677 
1,769,649 


7,110,891 


417,236 

76,001 

226,045 

410,858 

915,031 

19,044,860 

14,045,112 

13,274,457 

7,030,790 

29,813,744 

66,218 

1,129,031 

2,386,257 

8,112,684 


2,020,002 

199,247 

1,347,067 

3,076,407 


8,642,783 


1,043,100 

1,247,925 

489,425 

262,545 

1,669,416 


$10^439,222 
7,S75,2U6 

54,776,604 
5,685,451 
l,188,s9l 

27,]47,yl(j 
2,971,569 

26,684,838 
7,540,256 

26,0o9,3s8 
1,919,177 


$171,288,562 


$2,387,838 
451,310 
914,955 
829,419 


$4,683,522 


$130,673 
819,311 
86,525 

2,072,247 
885,300 


4,712,411  I    $3,994,056 


391,152 
97,487 


323,942 

469,209 
6,380,016 
1,764,692 
3,715,570 

487,536 
11,762,921 

365,9110 
2,326,623 

674,041 
7,111,118 


$110,788 

26,048 

82,707 

91,700 

258,346 

6,377,118 

5,982,972 

5,976,919 

4,002,748 

9,656,721! 

7,236 

.337,769 

1,055,570 

2,931,721 


192U. 


.$  22,298,256 

2,777,393 

30,854,126 

8,228,532 

440,482 

19,832,931 

147,162 

11,620,969 

7,428 

10,459,918 

2,334,146 

$109,001,343 


$1,304,777 

44,131 

382,145 

2,103,429 

$3,834,482 


5632,508 
727,519 
375,831 
122,225 
714,076 


$2,572,159 


$117,142 
20,405 


248,671 
123,513 

2,190,460 
646,700 

1,377,458 
245,893 

3,248,207 

75,129 

678,495 

450,315 

2,141,716 


96,948,324   35,S70,207  |  $36,898,361   $11,564,104 
445,892,834  j  259,617,641  i$216,764,501  $126,972,088 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    I.MPOUTS    AND    EXPORTS    OK 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Ijiports. —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ended 
December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ended 
December  31. 

loig. 

1920. 

1919. 

I920. 

Mandfactcres  of  — 
Tops  (dutiable) 

Potinds. 

980,914 

Pounds. 
1,175,052 

$1,207,937 

$1,448,326 

Carpetsand carpeting,  etc. 

(dutiable) 

Carpetsand  rugs  woven 

whole  (dutiable)    .    . 

All  other  (dutiable)  .   . 

Sq.  Yards. 

384,807 
78,001 

Sq.  Yards. 

1,104,564 
561,086 

$2,993,328 
341,270 

$9,643,276 
2,043,079 

Total 

462,808 

1,665,650 

$3,334,598 

$11,686,355 

Cloths  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

Belgium 

United   Kinedom   .   . 
Other  countries  .   .  . 

Pounds. 

1,294 

2.131,814 

19,984 

Pou7ids. 

185,443 

5,055,016 

452,998 

$2,250 

5,472,276 

80,5-^1 

$394,474 

12,977,059 

1,271,658 

Total 

j         lbs.   2,153,092 
(  eq.  yds.   3,065,172 

5,693,457  ( 
8,791,633  ( 

$5,555,047     $14,643,191 

Cloth  made  of  the  hair  of 
the   Angora   goat,   al- 
paca, etc.  (dutiable)  . 

Pounds. 

140,980 

Pounds. 
504,206 

$365,582  ;     $1,303,029 

Dress  Goods,  Women's 
AND       Children's 
(dutiable) 
Imported  from— 

France 

United  Kingdom  .  .   . 
Other  countries  .   .   . 

Pounds. 

4,254 

282,982 
23,177 

Pounds. 

392,241 

1,250,919 

83,993 

$29,431 

786,397 
69,058 

$1,299,831 

3,116,081 

293,656 

Total 

\          lbs.      310,413 
\  sq.  yds.   1,056,637 

1,727,153  j 
5,577,655  ( 

$884,886 

$  J, 709,568 

l^ress     cloth     of    camel's 
hair  lor  oil  milling  pur- 
poses (free) 

Wearing    apparel     (duti- 
able)     

Pounds. 

22,673 

Pounds. 
15,608 

$29,823 

2,228,135 

3,956,575 
989,134 

934,284 

$18,408 
9,317,872 

Rags,    noils,    and    waste 
(free)  

4,321, .589 
468,650 

6,973,679 
3,670,374 

4,246,577 

Yarn,  pounds  (dutiable)  . 
All     other    manufactures 
of  (dutiable)     ... 

7,818,889 
2,923,322 

Total      manufact- 

$19,486,001 

$58,115,537 

- 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND   EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc. —  Continued. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


Articles. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  and  Other  Like  Animals, 
and  Manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing,  lbs.  .   .   . 

Class  '2— Combing,  "     ... 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  al 
paca,  and  other  like  ani 
mals,  lbs .... 

Class  3 — Carpet,  lbs.     .   .    . 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of  — 

Tops,  lbs 

Carpets  and  carpeting  — 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole, 

sq.  yds 

All  other,  sq.  yds 

Cloths : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Cloth  made  of  the  hair  of  the 

Angora  goat,  alpaca,  etc.,  lbs.. 
Dress  goods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 

Lbs 

Sq. yds 

Press  cloths  of  camel's  hair,  for 

oil  milling  purposes,  lbs.     .   . 
Rags,  noils,  and  other  waste,  lbs.. 

Wearing  apparel 

Yarn,  lbs 

All  other  articles    ....... 


Total  manufactures  of  . 


1919. 


Quantities. 


4,995,273 
64,36.5 


554,103 
74,832 


5,688,573 


383,429 


31,306 
3,292 


1920. 


Quantities. 


11,063,860 
552,585 


242,434 
555,700 


3,329 
4,493 


7,674 
13,988 


729 
81,932 


5,407 


12,414,579 


12,811 


13,915 
12,720 


164,912 
234,929 


1,620 


27,460    / 
71,991     ( 


1,500 
86,353 


Values. 


$2,795,449 
51,689 


273,262 
42,296 


#3,162,696 


46,582 


$268,402 

213,214 
51,156 

10,386 

565 

16,773 

1,098 
48,681 
28,204 

4,473 
12,415 


$655,367 


1030. 


$5,961,136 
214,992 


131,263 
232,478 


$6,539,869 


$22,886 

178,949 
15,506 

336,309 

5,349 

89,345 

2,500 
36,014 
.34,623 
89.929 
77,114 


1888,524 
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WOOL,    Etc. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of.  —  Concluded. 


Domestic. 


Articles. 

1910. 

1020. 

1919. 

1930. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured,  lbs 

2,839,980 

9,066,620 

$2,230,629 

$4,974,310 

Manufactures  of  — 

$823,544 
1  19,799,723 

$1,257,433 

Cloths  and  dress  goods      „  .^'  '  * 

7,852,785 
12,113,649 

8,724,743 
11,998,579 

24,258,684 

Wearing  apparel  — 

$10,401,744 
4,263,325 

$.5,386,441 
2,773,975 

Wearing  apparel  : 
Exported  to  — 

$345,911 
31,153 

$7,488 

289,444 

400,278 

Italy 

349,312 

626,520 

1,698,825 

3,070,043 

403,539 

145,637 

137,376 

8,370,194 

4,486,559 

3,731 

Russia  In  Europe 

166,025 

United  Kingdom 

126,639 

2,006,114 
626,357 

Cuba 

347,283 

China . 

51,075 

Russia  in  Asia 

1,100,383 

Other  countries 

3,035,599 

$14,665,069 

5,538,440 
7,005,992 

$8,160,416 

Woolen  rags,  lbs 

31,476,118 

15,132,261 

2,812,752 

All  other  manufactures  of 

8,081,817 

1 
$47,832,768      $44,571,002 
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WOOL   AND   MANUFACTURES  OF,  REMAINING  IN  WAREHOUSE 
DECEMBER  31,  1919  AND   1920. 


Aeticles. 


Wool,   Haib   of    the    Camel,  Goat, 

Alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 

AND  SIanufactures  of  : 

Unmanufactured  — 

Hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 

and  other  like  animals  (lbs.)  •   . 

Manufactures  of  — 

Tops  (lbs.) 

Carpets   and    rugs    woven    whole, 

sq.  yds 

Carpets  and  rugs,  all  other,  sq.  yds. , 
Cloths  : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

WorstedsjLb^yj^;-  •   •  .   •   • 

Woolens  { L^^^yj^ '  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  • 

Cloths  made  of  the  hair  of  the  An- 
gora goat,  etc.  (lbs.) 

Dress    goods,    women's  and  chil- 
dren's : 

Lbs 

Sq.  yds 

Wearing  apparel 

Tarn  (lbs.) 

All  other 


Total  manufactures  of 


1919. 


Quantities. 


2,082,737 


9,654 

41,334 
1,493 

166,632 
170,624 
31,117 
65,623 
135,515 
115,001 

7,430 


27,038 
81,439 


78,032 


1920. 


Quantities. 


2,250,118 


151,600 

210,327 
36,282 

819,843 
1,139,062 
104,030 
199,450 
715,813 
939,612 

99,433 


273,8f0 
902,424 


1919. 


Values. 


$962,208 


$14,784 


625,693 
4,680 


76,273 
185,777 

30,989 


111,503 

73,250 

100,091 

35,726 


$1,258,766 


Values. 


$1,111,297 


$171,906 

2,326,705 
189,535 


276,947 
1,470,851 

263,206 

763,518 

469,669 
682,049 
430,276 


$7,044,662 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP.    MANAGEMENT.   CIRCULA- 
TION.   ETC..    REQUIRED   BY   THE    ACT   OF   CONGRESS 
OF   AUGUST  24,    1912. 

Of  Bulletin  of  the  ISTatioual  Association  of  Wool  ^lanufacturers, 
published  quarterly,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  April,  1921. 

State   of   Massachusetts'! 
County  of  Suffolk  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Paul  T.  Cherington,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  tlie  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  Avit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are  : 

Publisher,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  50  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Editor,  Paul  T.  Cherington*,  Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool 

Manufacturers. 
Managing  Editor,  none. 
Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  : 

The  National  .Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion without  capital  stock,  three  principal  officers  being:  President, 
John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Vice-Presidents,  William  M. 
Wood.  Boston.  Mass.:  George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland.  ().;  Frank- 
lin W.  Hobbs,  Boston.  Mass.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Paul 
T.  Cherington,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  otiier  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are   (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  : 

There  are  no  stockholders  or  bondholders,  mortgagees  or  other  security 
holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  iipon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  otlier  tlian  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during 

the- six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of  April,  1921. 
(seal)  William  R.  Bukke. 

(My  commission  expires  January  16,  1925.) 
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AN   ADDRESS   TO   SPINNERS. 

CHANGES    IX    THE    INDUSTRY    BROUGHT    ABOUT    BY    WAR, 
FASHION   AND   OTHER  CAUSES. 
By  Mr.  John  P.  Wood, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
You  have  often  been  told  that  the  world  production  of  wool 
does   not  keep   pace  with   the  increase   in   population,    and 
that  the  per  capita  allowance  is  steadily  diminishing.    Having 
heard  this  interesting  piece  of  information  so  frequently  dur- 
ing the  past  15  or  20  years  you  doubtless  wonder  why  a 
shortage  of  supply  has  not  developed  by  this  time. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  state  of  supply  by 
this  time  if  the  clothing  habits  of  the  people  had  undergone 
no  change? 

DECREASED  "WEIGHT  OF  FABRICS. 

Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  the  average  weight  of 
fabrics  for  men's  winter  suitings  was  20  ounces.  Now  it  is 
about  13.  Cloths  for  spring  wear  habitually  weighed  12  to 
14  ounces.  Now  the  average  is  probably  less  than  10  ounces. 
Heavy  woolen  underwear  for  winter  was  the  rule.  That  has 
been  replaced  largely  by  lightweight  merino  made  mostly  of 
cotton,  and  many  persons  wear  the  same  light  cotton  under- 
garments in  winter  as  in  summer. 

The  once  famous  balmoral  cloth  used  for  underskirts,  which 
gave  continuous  employment  to  many  hundreds  of  narrow 
looms  and  consumed  tons  of  wool,  is  as  extinct  as  the  dinos- 
aurus.     I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  nothing  else  has  taken 
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its  place ;  if  I  am  mistaken  as  to  that,  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
made  of  wool  is  used  in  its  stead. 

A  generation  ago  women  habitually  used  for  street  and 
day  wear  dresses  made  of  woolen  or  worsted  stuffs.  These 
have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  superseded  by  silk  dresses  or 
by  silk  or  cotton  blouses  with  woolen  skirts,  and  the  ample 
dimensions  and  trailing  trains  of  the  skirts  of  that  period 
have  shrunk  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

These  familiar  changes  of  custom  and  fashion  have  offset, 
thus  far,  the  lessened  production  of  wool.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  how  much  more  wool  would  be  required  to  clothe  our 
present  population  if  to-day's  garments  were  of  the  same 
kinds,  weight,  and  amplitude  as  those  of  thirty  years  or 
more  ago. 

But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  further  reduction  in 
consumption  can  be  caused  by  such  changes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  turning  wheel  of  fashion  already  gives  indications 
of  increased  requirements  for  women's  wear.  An  example  is 
in  the  revival  of  the  accordion  pleated  skirt  which  requires 
twice  the  yardage  and  weight  of  wool  of  the  patterns  lately 
in  vogue. 

Wool  production  temporarily  stimulated  by  the  war  is  now 
decreasing  at  a  rate  greatly  accelerated  by  the  losses  and  low 
prices  consequent  upon  deflation  of  war  values.  From  all  of 
the  principal  wool  growing  countries  comes  the  same  news  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  breeding  stock.  While  this  reduction  of  flocks 
will  cause  some  decrease  in  the  production  of  wool  during  the 
current  year,  the  full  measure  of  the  diminution  will  not  be 
realized  in  the  wool  markets  until  the  following  years. 

While  production  declines,  population  continues  to  expand 
in  numbers,  and  by  reason  of  wider  diffusion  of  prosperity, 
an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  are  able  to  buy 
veiv  clothing  of  wool. 

A   CHANGED   WOOL  PRODUCTION. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  opposite  trends  of  the  totals  of  wool 
production  and  consumption  that  are  of  startling  significance. 
Of  added  importance  are  the  remarkable  changes  that  have  oc- 
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curred  in  the  ratios  of  fine  to  crossbred  wool  production,  and 
consumption. 

Fifteen  years  ago  probably  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown 
in  the  United  States  was  of  the  quality  of  half-blood  or  finer. 
As  recently  as  1910  it  was  estimated  at  69  per  cent. 

By  1917  the  substitution  of  crossbred  sheep  for  merinos  had 
progressed  so  far  that  the  percentage  of  half-blood  and  finer 
had  declined  to  about  54  per  cent.  In  the  four  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  it  has  declined  to  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  total  clip. 

According  to  a  British  Government  authority  in  1916 — 
80  per  cent  of  the  Australian  clip  was  of  merino  grades.  By 
1920  this  seems  to  have  declined  to  66  per  cent. 

In  South  America  similar  substitution  of  the  mutton  breeds 
for  merinos  has  been  evident.  The  total  world  production  of 
fine  wool  is,  therefore,  very  much  less  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

Coincident  with  this  decrease  in  the  production  of  fine 
wools,  the  use  of  these  wools  has,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
enormously  increased. 

The  extremely  high  prices  which  prevailed  for  clothing 
were  in  such  large  part  due  to  the  costs  of  labor  and  distribu- 
tion that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  suits  made  of 
fine  wool  and  those  of  cross-bred  wool  was  comparatively  in- 
consequential. At  prices  so  nearly  alike  consumers  generally 
preferred  those  of  the  finer  appearing  cloth  that  for  several 
years  past  there  has  been  almost  no  demand  for  men's  clothing 
made  of  crossbred  wools. 

FASHIONS    CALL    FOR    THE   USE    OF    FINE    WOOLS. 

The  prevailing  fashion  in  worsted  goods  for  women's  wear 
has  also  happened  to  favor  the  use  of  fine  wools,  a  vast 
yardage  of  tricotines  and  similar  dress  goods  fabrics  has 
supplanted  the  coarser  serges  and  carded  woolen  cloths  for- 
merly popular. 

The  result  of  this  increased  consumption  of  grades  now 
grown  in  decreased  supply  is  clearly  evident  in  the  relatively 
small  proportions  of  fine  wool  included  in  the  surplus  stocks. 
Of  the  unshipped  Australian  wool  it  is  reported  that  not  over 
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30  per  cent  is  of  merino  grades  as  against  a  66  per  cent, 
recently  produced,  and  80  per  cent  grown  no  longer  than  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

Of  the  accumulated  stocks  in  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  the  proportion  of  fine  wools  reported  is  much  less. 

As  for  the  stocks  in  the  United  States,  you  who  are  con- 
stantly inspecting  them  for  the  purpose  of  buying,  can  answer 
better  than  I. 

With  these  separate  facts,  you  are,  of  course,  thoroughly 
familiar.  It  is  when  assembled  together  that  their  presenta- 
tion becomes  astonishing. 

The  tendencies  which  I  have  discussed  may  only  manifest 
themselves  decisively  in  a  longer  period.  Month  to  month 
changes  in  market  conditions  are  influenced  one  way  and  an- 
other by  many  cross  currents  of  temporary  nature,  but  their 
influence  may  be  very  great  for  a  brief  period. 

ABNORMAL  STOCKS  OF  WOOL  DUE  TO   TEMPORARY   CAUSES. 

A  notable  example  is  the  present  excess  in  the  aggregate 
■stocks  of  wool.  From  1916  to  1918  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectation of  a  wool  famine.  The  wastage  of  wool  in  war 
was  known  to  be  very  great,  and  the  estimates  were  wildly  ex- 
aggerated, in  consequence  of  which  some  very  foolish  govern- 
mental policies  were  adopted. 

But  the  real  wastage  w^as  so  great  that  if  wool  could 
have  moved  freely  from  the  countries  of  origin  to  those  of 
manufacture,  there  would  be  no  surplus  wool  problem  to 
puzzle  us  now.  But  unforeseen  difiiculties  of  transportation, 
and  the  unexpectedly  long  delay  in  the  resumption  of  manu- 
facture in  Central  Europe,  much  more  than  offset  the  actual 
wastage  of  wool  for  military  purposes.  And  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone  concerned,  instead  of  a  wool  famine  there  is  a 
plethora  of  wool  in  the  aggregate. 

So  it  may  be  temporarily  with  the  facts  I  have  told  enumer- 
ated ;  counteracting  influences  may  for  a  time  delay  the  con- 
sequence. 

Leaving  these  interesting  wool  particulars  for  your  more 
convenient  consideration,  let  me  now  speak  briefly  of  values 
and  wage  rates. 
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THE   LESSENED   PURCHASING  POWER   OF    THE   DOLLAR. 

We  become  so  habituated  to  measuring  values  in  terms 
of  money  that  although  we  know  the  monetary  unit  itself 
changes  in  value,  we  quite  overlook  the  fact,  when  measuring 
values  of  other  things. 

Any  intelligent  person  can  tell  you  that  the  dollar  has 
lately  had  only  about  half  the  value  it  had  in  1914.  But.  the 
intelligent  men  who  direct  the  municipal  affairs  of  this  great 
metropolis  insist  that  to  charge  two  more  pennies  for  street 
car  fare,  would  be  an  unwarrantable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
municipal  transportation  and  an  imposition  upon  the  public. 
Whereas  anything  short  of  doubling  the  rate  is  actually  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  service.  Those  intelligent  news- 
papers who  join  the  popular  outcry  against  any  advance  in 
the  nominal  price  of  public  services,  have  at  least  a  sufficient 
grasp  of  elementary  truth  to  understand  the  changed  value  of 
the  penny  as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  newspapers. 

When  the  supply  of  eggs  is  greatly  increased  and  the  supply 
of  dollars  remains  constant  the  price  of  eggs  must  obviously 
decline.  But  unfortunately  for  sound  economic  and  financial 
thinking  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  when  the  supply  of  eggs 
remains  constant  and  dollars  are  more  abundant  the  price  of 
dollars — measured  in  eggs — must  go  down. 

CAUSES   OPERATING    DURING    THE    WAR. 

During  the  war  both  causes  were  operating  upon  the  prices 
of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  the  compound  effect  be- 
ing to  increase  the  nominal  prices  to  four  times  what  they 
were  in  1914.  In  the  past  year  one  of  those  causes — short- 
ness of  supply  of  wool  fabrics,  yarns,  and  new  wool — has  dis- 
appeared, for  the  present  at  least,  with  the  result  that  nominal 
prices  have  fallen.  The  other  cause — the  cheapened  value 
of  the  dollar —  continues.  And  in  trying  to  estimate  future 
price  tendencies  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  decline 
that  has  occurred  may  not  have  exceeded  that  part  of  the  rise 
in  prices  which  was  caused  by  scarcity  of  wool  and  products 
of  wool,  that  is  to  say  whether  the  present  price  level,  which 
is  measured  in  much  cheaper  dollars  than  those  in  use  in  1914, 
may  not  be  much  lower  than  it  can  possibly  remain. 
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FACTS  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  MIND  WHEN  CONSIDERING  NOMINAL  VALUES. 

In  consideriug  this  subject  of  nominal  values  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  view  these  facts. 

1.  The  value  of  money — i.e.  its  purchasing  power —  has 
been  progi'essively  declining  for  centuries.  This  is  not  merely, 
as  some  suppose,  because  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  modern  monetary  sys- 
tem, have  increased.  It  is  because  the  total  M-ealth  of  the 
world  increases,  the  savings  of  each  generation's  labor  being 
added  to  what  remains  of  the  savings  of  those  that  have  gone 
before.  So  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  ' '  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages." 

This  decline  has  not  been  constant  and  uniform,  being  in- 
fluenced by  temporary  conditions  which  sometimes  retard 
and  sometimes  accelerate  the  general  decline. 

2.  During  these  centuries  the  living  conditions  of  wage 
earners  have  greatly  improved  not  only  absolutely,  but  also 
relatively. 

The  improvement  in  living  conditions  also  proceeds  at  ever 
varying  rates  of  progress.  There  have  been  long  periods  in 
which  the  movement  has  been  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, due  to  many  causes  which  it  is  apart  from  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  discuss.  At  other  times,  especially  in  periods 
of  inflation  like  that  through  which  we  have  lately  been  pass- 
ing, the  progress  is  much  more  rapid.  Improved  standards  of 
living  imply  higher  wages. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  factors  operating  to  enhance  wages. 
One,  the  decreasing  value  of  money,  effects  a  nominal,  but  not 
a  relative,  increase ;  the  other,  the  improvement  in  living  con- 
ditions, effects  a  relative  as  well  as  a  nominal  increase. 

CHANGES    IN    MONEY   VALUE    AND    RATES    OF    WAGES. 

A  few  illustrations  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money  and  in 
rates  of  wages,  may  be  of  passing  interest. 

In  the  early  history  of  woolen  manufacture  the  only  pro- 
cesses carried  on  as  other  than  household  industries  were  those 
of  dyeing  and  fulling. 

At  Bradford,  England,  about  the  year  1340  the  local  fulling 
mill,  with  the  water  privilege  necessary  for  its  operation,  was 
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let  at  an  annual  rental  of  ten  shillings.  In  1353  a  new  agree- 
ment was  made  at  40  pence  new  rental  per  annum,  but  for 
this  increase  of  80  cents  in  the  yearly  rent  the  lessees  were 
given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fulling  for  the  manor  of  Brad- 
ford, and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  strange  fuller  enter  within 
the  town  and  liberty  of  the  Court  of  Bradford,  "neither  shall 
any  fulling  be  done  outside  the  said  town.""  The  rent  of  the 
fulling  mill,  all  charges  for  water  and  a  monopoly  of  the  fulling 
business  for  Bradford,  at  a  cost  of  13  shillings  and  four  pence 
a  year,  say  about  $3.30 ! 

In  1352  Walter  Lister  (his  name  was  Lister  because  he  was 
what  we  call  a  dyer  but  then  known  as  a  lister — Walter,  the 
Lister)  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  dyeing  in  Bradfordale 
upon  the  payment  of  four  shillings  the  year.  Twelve  years 
earlier  he  had  been  arrested  for  using  the  office  of  dyer  with- 
out a  license,  •  and  for  that  offense  there  was  imposed  upon 
him  a  fine  of  the  utterly  ruinous  sum  of  thruppence. 

From  a  recent  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  it  ap- 
pears that  about  the  year  1280  the  wage  scale  for  some  of  the 
building  trades  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester  were : — 

Common  labor  8  to  lOd.  a  week 

Carpenters,  in  winter  20d.  "     " 

Carpenters,  in  summer  24d.  "     " 

The  most  highly  paid  workers  were  the  masons,  some  of  whom 
received  as  much  as  2  shillings  and  6d.  a  week. 

MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  WAGES  PAID. 

In  the  next  three  centuries,  increase  there  was,  but  it  was 
slight,  for  there  had  been  but  little  if  any  improvement  in 
living  conditions. 

In  1638  spinners  earned  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  day. 
In  1647  wages  of  cloth  workers  in  Bradford  were  : 

All  classes  4d.  to  8d.  per  day. 
If  engaged  by  the  year : 

Skilled  workers  £3 
Common     "        £2  lOd. 
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These  yearly  rates  were  probably  in  addition  to  an  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  drink. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1570  and  1670  wages  in 
England  doubled.  The  rates  of  the  earlier  year  must  there- 
fore have  been  much  lower  than  those  quoted  for  1647. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  wages  paid  in  the 
woolen  industry  at  frequent  intervals,  from  then  to  now,  but 
I  cannot  take  so  much  of  your  time.  Let  us  skip  forward, 
therefore,  nearly  two  centuries,  and  across  the  sea  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1828,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  development  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. In  that  year,  Mr.  Marland,  whose  great-grandsons  are 
now  engaged  in  your  branch  of  industry,  testified  before  a 
Congressional  Committee  that  woolen  wages  were  for 

Men  $6  per  week 

Women  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  week 

Boys  and  Girls,  8  to  12  years  $1.50  per  week 

and  the  hours  of  work  were  72  per  week. 

From  1828  until  1861  the  progress  of  wage  increase  was  slow 
and  intermittent,  and  included  a  period  of  reaction  due  to 
adverse  tariff  legislation. 

But  the  civil  war  period  and  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing that  war  witnessed  a  large  increase  and  by  1869  the  wages 
probably  averaged  twice  as  much  for  an  11  hour  day  as  they 
had  been  for  a  14  hour  day  a  couple  of  decades  earlier. 

B}^  the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  operation  there  was 
a  further  gain  of  upwards  of  20  per  cent. 

Then  in  that  blank  period  from  1893  to  1897  there  was  a 
temporary  recession,  all  of  Avhich  was  regained  under  the 
Tariff  act  of  1897. 

From  1900  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  increase  of  weekly 
earnings  continued  to  progress  at  a  moderate  rate,  and  the 
rates  of  pay  or  labor  cost  advanced  even  much  more  than 
weekly  earnings  because  of  successive  reductions  in  the  hours 
of  work.  I  mention  these  former  rates  of  wages  by  way  of 
warning  to  those  who  are  expecting  prices  to  return  to 
''normal." 

What  are  normal  wages?  Those  of  1914,  1890,  1860,  1828, 
1647,  or  1280?     If  we  hark  back  to  any  former  time  for  our 
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standard,  why  to  one  rather  than  another?  Must  we  not  rec- 
ognize that  there  must  now  be  a  new  normalcy  for  wages, 
not  of  course  that  consequent  upon  abnormal  war  conditions, 
but  as  surely,  not  that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war. 

If,  as  is  confidently  asserted,  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  fin- 
ished cloth  consists  of  the  wages  of  direct  and  indirect  labor, 
the  inference  as  to  future  prices  of  wool,  yarn,  and  fabrics 
seems  tolerably  clear, 

3.  Almost  the  entire  price  of  any  finished  commodity  rep- 
resents wages.  The  labor  cost  of  woolen  fabrics  is  just  as 
much  the  labor  of  the  farmer  who  grows  the  feed  of  the  sheep, 
of  the  coal  miner  who  digs  the  coal  with  which  the  mill  steam 
power  is  generated,  of  the  trackman,  and  railroad  crews  who 
provide  for  transportation,  as  of  the  weaver  who  operates  the 
loom. 

Here  then  is  something  more  for  you  to  ponder  over. 

If  the  price  of  wool  in  cents  per  pound  is  as  low  to-day  as 
in  1914,  it  is  really  priced  at  half  the  value  it  was  in  1914  be- 
cause of  the  lower  value  of  money. 

If  wages  are  permanently  on  a  higher  relative,  as  well  as 
nominal,  value,  will  it  not  cost  much  more  to  produce  wool 
and  to  manufacture  it  than  before  the  war  ?  All  this  w^ould 
seem  to  indicate  two  reasons  will  exist  for  permanently  higher 
prices  of  wool,  when  present  surplus  stocks  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, viz.,  the  permanently  lower  purchasing  value  of 
money,  and  the  permanently  higher  relative  rates  of  wages; 
and  the  decreasing  per  capita  of  wool  productions. 

These  things  are  as  true  of  manufactures  of  wool  as  of  the 
raw  materials. 

Once  again  I  must  mention  that  the  price  of  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns  will  not  necessarily  advance  to-morrow,  next 
week,  or  next  month.  I  am  not  giving  a  tip  on  the  market; 
but  am  only  suggesting  some  thoughts  from  which  you  can 
meditate  upon  the  prices  for  next  year  and  the  years  follow- 
ing. 

And  there  may  be  wisdom  in  reasoning  a  little  bit  about  the 
relationship  of  present  prices  with  those  of  1914. 
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IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  UTILIZATION 

OF   THE    METAL   DURALUMIN. 

By  William  D.  Hartsiiorne. 

Duralumin,  as  its  name  seems  to  imply,  combines  properties 
of  "durability"  and  lightness  which  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  writer  to  afford  a  means  of  successfully  advancing  the 
textile  arts  beyond  anything  as  yet  otherwise  accomplished. 
Some  of  the  methods  of  using  it  to  secure  and  maintain  an 
advantageous  moisture  content  will  be  briefly  indicated  after 
the  principles  involved  have  been  considered.  These  prin- 
ciples relate  not  only  to  the  properties  of  the  metal  itself, 
but  to  the  properties  of  textile  fibres. 

In  the  author's  papers,  previously  published,* relating  to 
the  moisture  content  of  textile  materials,  the  chief  emphasis 
was  naturally  placed  upon  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
commercial  necessity  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  atmospheric  and  temperature  exposure  affecting  the 
weight  of  any  such  material  at  the  time  of  sale ;  especially  as 
relating  to  transactions  between  one  locality  and  another  dif- 
fering materially  in  natural  humidity  and  temperature 
changes. 

While  this  question  of  weight  as  a  selling  value  was  the 
most  obvious,  it  was  not  the  only  commercial  feature  pointed 
out  as  of  great  importance.  In  all  the  major  processes  con- 
nected with  worsted  and  cotton  manufacture,  the  element  of 
temperature  as  well  as  quantity  of  moisture  content,  upon 
which  both  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  thread  or  fabric 
depend,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Moreover  the  relation- 
ship of  both  these  elements  in  and  to  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  when  smoothness  and  evenness  of  prod- 

•  In  addition  to  the  author's  publications  listed  by  dates  in  an  article 
to  appear  in  the  October  number  of  this  Bulletin,  see  also  the  following, 
applying  directly  to  the  subject  of  this  paper: 

Hygroscopic  Qualities  of  Wool,  Vol.  XL  (1910),  page  209. 

The  same  continued,  Vol.  XLI  (1911),  page  108. 

W^orsted  Mill  Conditions  in  England,  Vol.  XLIV  (1914),  pages  139-150. 
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net  is  desired,  should  be  such  that  the  fibre  will  he  losing  or 
at  least  tending  to  lose  moisture  while  undergoing  draft, 
receiving  twist,  or  being  stretched.  The  fact  has  been  thor- 
oughly established  that  when  a  minimum  twist  is  desired  as 
an  element  of  quality  in  a  worsted  thread  spun  on  the  Brad- 
ford System,  it  can  only  be  obtained  without  loss  of  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  product,  by  carefully  securing  and 
maintaining  such  a  losing  condition.  This  is  most  emphasized 
in  long  staple  wools  of  the  cross-bred  or  lustre  type.  Too 
much  moisture  in  the  air  from  whatever  source  can  not  be 
fully  compensated  for  by  increase  in  oil  content  or  dim- 
inished speed.  To  keep  frames  going  the  usual  remedy  is 
to  increase  the  twist  to  the  detriment  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  with 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  roving,  evenly  introduced  and  effici- 
ently maintained  or  renewed,  a  top  of  short  staple  wool  as 
combed  without  oil  by  the  French  or  Heilmann  system  can 
be  spun  on  frames  of  the  cap  or  ring  type  in  economical 
competition  with  the  best  mule  spinning. 

Wliile  this  condition  of  moisture  content  is  more  easily 
proved  essential  in  worsted  spinning  as  above  outlined,  the 
author's  investigations  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  tendency 
is  of  pronounced  importance  with  cotton  as  well,  not  only 
in  spinning  but  also  at  other  critical  stages  of  its  manufacture. 
These  latter  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  other  inves- 
tigators, but  the  detrimental  effect  of  too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  in  cotton  manufacturing  is  largely  obscured 
by  other  conditions  of  the  fibre  itself,  especially  in  the  twist 
factor  usually  thought  necessary  for  good  cotton  spinning. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  more  at  this 
time,  the  author  desires  to  call  attention  to  a  kindred  subject 
affecting  the  manufacturing  processes  following  the  spun  or 
twisted  yarn  in  both  the  knitting  and  weaving  trade.  His  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the 
knitter  by  the  conditions  found  in  a  first  class  knitting  con- 
cern making  worsted  and  woolen  sweaters.  The  winter  of 
1920,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold,  made  it  difficult  to  avoid 
an  atmosphere  relatively  too  dry  within  doors  for  maintaining 
sufficient  moisture-produced  elasticity  in  the  yarns  as  used, 
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to  say  nothing  al)oiit  flyings,  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
break  in  the  needles  with  a  consequent  increased  number  of 
holes  left  in  the  web  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  of  the 
knitter.  In  the  class  of  goods  this  concern  was  making,  these 
holes,  being  economically  unrepairable,  made  a  heavy  loss. 
It  was  easy  to  produce  a  temporary  benefit  b}^  placing  the 
cones,  as  wound  for  the  knitter,  in  the  steaming  boxes  used 
for  other  purposes,  but  the  penetration  of  the  moisture  from 
the  outside  was  not  only  very  slow  and  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  reach  the  interior  portions  of  the  cone,  but  very 
quickly  rendered  the  paper  holder  itself  a  pulpy  mass  useless 
for  any  further  service.  This  experience  served  to  show  to 
the  owners  the  importance  of  the  conditions  required,  but  the 
problem  remained  to  produce  them  economically  and  without 
detrimental  effects. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  USE  OP  DURALUMIN. 

By  using  a  perforated  copper  cone,  nickel  plated  to  prevent 
contact  of  the  dyed  yarns  with  the  copper,  which  contact  is 
well  known  to  change  the  shade  of  the  majority  of  colors,  the 
result  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  but  at  much  too  great 
cost,  both  for  the  metal  cones  themselves  and  for  the  necessary 
frequent  replating.  Numerous  other  substances  were  tested 
by  the  writer  and  found  to  fulfil  the  purpose  as  regards 
durability  and  lack  of  detrimental  effect  upon  colors,  but 
weight  of  material,  difficult}"  of  manufacture,  and  cost  ren- 
dered most  of  them  quite  impracticable. 

Among  those  tested,  however,  was  a  comparatively  new 
metal,  an  aluminum  alloy  known  as  Duralumin,  now  being 
developed  in  this  country  for  many  mechanical  purposes, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  automobile  industry,  where 
its  lightness,  strength,  and  hardness  after  heat-treatment, 
with  its  non-rusting  properties,  have  been  found  very  useful. 

Cone  holders  of  this  material,  though  also  difficult  to  make, 
have  been  successfully  manufactured  in  several  sizes  to  fit 
the  standard  makes  of  cone  winding  machinery  and  the  re- 
sults have  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory  where  proper 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  maintain  the  moisture  content 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  state  of  elasticity  in  the 
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thread.  This  has  been  done,  by  a  simple  cold  storage  arrange- 
ment of  taking  care  of  the  steamed  cones,  in  a  way  to  avoid 
any  necessity  for  having  a  humidity  or  temperature  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  that  might  be  uncomfortable  to  the 
operative  or  detrimental  to  the  knitting  machinery.  The 
finished  Jumbo  size  of  cone  as  now  made  weighs  only  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  usual  corresponding  paper  cone,  and  its 
properties  are  such  as  to  insure  its  long  life  even  under  hard 
mill  usage  and  at  a  cost  which  has  been  estimated  would 
make  it  ultimately  more  economical  than  the  best  paper  cones 
yet  produced. 

A  still  more  recent  use  for  this  remarkable  metal  has  been 
in  the  development  of  perforated  worsted  and  cotton  spinning 
bobbins.  The  results  are  very  important  as  related  to  the 
durability  of  this  type  of  bobbin  as  compared  to  the  ordinary 
wooden  bobbin,  the  best  enamelled  bobbin,  or  metal  tipped 
wooden  bobbins,  wherever  an  exposure  to  water,  steam  or  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  considered  desirable  for  any  purpose. 
This  is  especially  note-worthy  for  hard  twisted  yarns  of  the 
voile  type,  either  cotton  or  worsted,  where  its  properties 
admit  of  special  methods  of  setting  more  perfect  than  steam- 
ing alone  has  been  found  to  be,  and  at  very  much  less  cost 
both  for  the  setting  method  itself  and  avoidance  of  loss  due 
to  the  deteriorating  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  on  all  wooden 
bobbins,  however  expensively  protected. 

As  a  simplified  spinning,  winding,  and  weaving  form  of 
bobbin,  the  perforations  serve  the  purposes  of  the  steps,  ribs, 
or  rings  usually  needed,  when  using  a  filling  wind,  to  prevent 
soft  noses  and  slufiing  off  in  the  shuttle. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  it  has  been  found  possible,  and 
may  prove  highly  practicable,  to  standardize  filling  bobbins, 
within  certain  limits  as  to  diameter  and  length  of  barrel, 
which  may  be  used  interchangeably  for  either  cotton  or 
worsted  spinning,  quilling  or  cheese  winding;  the  same  bob- 
bin when  of  appropriate  length  and  diameter,  being  available 
for  use  upon  the  several  types  of  cotton  ring  spinning  frames, 
Avorsted  cap  or  ring  spinning  frames,  and  for  every  kind  of 
shuttle.  Even  the  largest  diameter  required  for  spinning 
worsted  or  cotton  yarns  of  special  classes  can  now  be  made 
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at  an  undoubtedly  economical  cost  considering  the  wastage 
on  wooden  bobbins  and  the  advantages  attainable  in  both 
lessening  cost  of  yarn  production  and  the  improved  quality 
of  the  product. 

Finally:  From  the  facts  presented  and  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  paper,  it  is  evident  that  an  opportunity  for 
economical  benefit  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  this  metal 
in  many  other  forms  of  textile  holders  besides  those  above 
discussed,  even  loom  beams,  depending  only  on  the  invest- 
ment cost,  which  for  the  smaller  articles  is  already  assured 
to  be  within  economical  limits. 

Its  lightness,  rust  resisting  properties,  great  strength,  resili- 
ence, and  hardness  after  heat-treatment,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the  color  of  the 
yarn  already  dyed,  coming  in  direct  contact  with  it,  under 
any  conditions  so  far  tried,  make  it  an  ideal  material  for 
any  such  purpose. 

Note  : — Patent  applications  have  been  filed  for  both  the  processes 
involved,  whatever  the  material  used  as  holders,  and  also  for  corre- 
sponding holders  made  of  the  specific  material  Duralumin. 
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WAS  THERE  NO  PROPAGANDA  FOR  THE  FRENCH- 
CAPPER  BILL? 

A   COMPLETE    REFUTATION    OF    SOME    OF    THE    TESTIMONY 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE   SUB-COMMITTEE. 

When  testifying  before  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  June  1,  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  Vice-President  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  presented  a 
long  list  of  resolutions  which  he  claimed  indicated  the  great 
interest  taken  by  the  consuming  public  in  the  French-Capper 
compulsory  branding  bill.  After  the  list  was  read  into  the 
record,  the  following  conversation  occurred  between  Senator 
James  A.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  Mr.  Walker. 

Senator  Watson :  Were  these  resolutions  largely  passed 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Walker :    Largely  passed  within  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Watson :  How  does  it  come  there  was  such  wide- 
spread action  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  simultaneously? 

Mr.  Walker :  Mr.  French  introduced  the  bill  in  the  House 
a  year  ago  and  since  that  time  the  resolutions  have  been 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson:     It  was  not  the  result  of  propaganda? 

Mr.  Walker :  It  was  not  the  result  of  propaganda  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  manner*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  demonstrate 
that  to  you  by  taking  up  a  little  of  your  time,  if  I  may,  on 
the  matter  of  public  sentiment.  Editorials  and  news  items 
in  leading  publications  throughout  the  United  States  have 
also  expressed  disapproval  of  permitting  shoddy  to  be  sold 
unidentified  and  permitting  the  people  to  believe  unidentified 
shoddy  to  be  virgin  wool,  and  have  urged  Truth  in  Fabric 
legislation,  making  it  compulsory  to  stamp  cloth  and  to  iden- 
tify shoddy.  I  have  appended  to  this  brief  a  booklet  contain- 
ing a  few  of  the  many  editorials  and  press  clippings  in  sup- 
port of  the  Truth  in  Fabric  movement  which  have  appeared. 

Commenting  on  this  surprising  statement  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  Mr.  John  P.  Wood  later  told  the  Sub-Committee  that 
it  was  not  frank  to  say  in  reply  to  Senator  Watson's  inquiry 

♦stenographer's   notes  of  Testimony,  Volume  I,   p.   31. 
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that  there  was  absolutely  no  propaganda  behind  the  various 
resolutions  cited.  While  he  did  not  find  fault  with  "propa- 
ganda for  a  cause  in  which  one  sincerely  believes,  which  he 
considered  justifiable,"  Mr.  Wood  submitted  to  the  Committee 
"as  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject  of  propaganda  and 
supplying  also  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  chair- 
man on  the  first  day  of  these  hearings,  copies  of  two 
letters  that  have  been  widely  circulated  by  the  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau.  One  was  written  by  Mr.  French  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau,  and  the  other  written  by  Mr.  Briggs*  to 
accompany  the  copies  of  Mr.  French's  letter."  Mr.  Wood 
added  that  he  introduced  them  not  for  criticism,  but  the  Com- 
mittee "may  be  better  able  to  evaluate  the  correspondence, 
resolutions  and  editorials  to  which  reference  has  been  made. ' ' 
The  first  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  George  D.  Briggs  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Burton  L.  French,  co-author  of  the  bill. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

May  3,  1921. 
Mr.  George  D.  Briggs, 
25  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Briggs  : 

I  am  tremendously  near  making  myself  a  nuisance  by  ham- 
mering away  on  the  Truth  in  Fabric  measure,  trying  to  force 
consideration  of  the  same.  I  have  gone  over  the  matter  re- 
peatedly with  Chairman  Winslow  and  he  assured  me  that  it 
is  his  very  earnest  desire  that  the  Committee  should  take  up 
matters  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  he  feels  that 
exceedingly  important  legislation  is  being  pressed  on  the 
Committee. 

I  have  let  him  know  how  important  the  Truth  in  Fabric 
measure  is,  but  he  seems  not  at  all  convinced.  I  urged  that 
there  was  tremendous  interest  throughout  the  country  as  evi- 
denced by  letters,  editorials,  resolutions,  communications,  etc. 
He  replied  that  such  w^as  not  the  case  when  measured  by  other 
kinds  of  correspondence. 

We  are  getting  multitudes  of  letters  on  proposed  changes 
in  taxation,  proposed  railroad  Bureaus,  soldier  relief  legisla- 
tion, etc.,  and  I  am  wondering  if  what  impressed  Mr.  Winslow 

*  Note.  Mr.  Walker  stated  later  that  this  letter  was  signed  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Greene 
and  not  by  Mr.  Briggs. 
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was  the  relative  interest  in  Truth  in  Fabric  in  comparison 
with  the  proposed  legislation  referred  to. 

He  told  me  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  apparently 
very  little  interest  in  Truth  in  Fabric  legislation.  He  thought 
that  he  had  received  no  communications  at  all  on  the  subject 
since  he  has  been  Chairman.  However,  he  sent  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  and  found  that  he  had  received  two 
communications,  one  a  pamphlet  and  one  a  protest  from  a 
firm  of  manufacturers.  Well,  if  Mr.  Winslow  has  received 
only  two  communications,  one  a  pamphlet  opposing  the  meas- 
ure and  the  other  a  protest  from  a  firm  of  manufacturers,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  do  something  to  let  him  know  there 
is  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  throughout  the  country. 

In  going  over  the  matter  also  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee  and  the  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  having  Truth  in  Fabric  under  consideration  and  I 
believe  it  is  very  important  that  we  impress  all  of  these  people 
with  the  interest  there  is  in  the  legislation.  A  vast  amount 
of  correspondence  has  come  to  me,  so  I  think  we  should  strive 
to  have  letters,  petitions,  etc.,  sent  to  other  members  of  Con- 
gress and  especially  to  the  Steering  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Our  friends 
over  the  country  have  assumed  that,  when  they'  have  once 
stated  their  interest  in  the  bill,  it  should  be  sufficient.  Appar- 
ently we  will  have  to  do  more  than  this  and  keep  up  a  con- 
stant campaign  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested.  Of  course, 
the  Committee  can  take  up  the  consideration  of  a  bill  if  the 
majority  of  members  will  so  vote,  overruling  the  wish  of  the 
Chairman.  My  thought  is,  though,  that  it  will  be  much  better 
if  we  do  not  need  to  draw  lines  now,  but  that  we  so  impress 
the  whole  Committee  that,  whether  they  are  for  the  legisla- 
tion or  not,  they  will  feel  that  it  ought  at  least  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   Burton  L.  French. 

Covering  that  letter  is  one  from  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau. 

National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America, 

23  East  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago,  III. 

May  18,  1921. 
Dear  Friend, 

The  wool  grower  and  the  people  cannot  be  freed  from  the 
grievous  wrong  perpetrated  through  the  use  of  unidentified 
shoddy  in  cloth  and  clothes,  until  the  French-Capper  Truth 
in  Fabric   bill  is  enacted.     Great   quantities  of  shoddy  are 
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used  in  wool  apparel  and  this  shoddy  counterfeits  virgin 
wool  by  masquerading  under  the  misunderstood  terms,  "all 
wool"  and  "pure  wool."  The  shoddy  interests  and  their  ad- 
herents, although  small  in  number,  are  tremendously  powerful 
in  influence.  These  interests  must  be  expected  to  put  forth 
their  utmost  efforts  to  smother  the  French-Capper  Truth  in 
Fabric  bill  in  committee,  just  as  all  previous  measures  of  the 
sort  have  been  smothered.  Yet,  its  inherent  justice  and  the 
tremendous  need  for  it  would  undoubtedly  insure  its  speedy 
enactment,  if  it  once  reached  the  floor  of  Congress. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  flooding  with  letters,  de- 
manding the  bill's  immediate  passage,  the  Steering  Committee 
and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  same  letter  should  also  be  sent  to  your  two  Senators  and 
your  Congressman.  It  is  very  important  that  you  send  Con- 
gressman B.  L.  French  and  Senator  Capper  copies  of  the 
letter  which  you  write  and  a  list  of  the  recipients. 

You  are  asked  to  read  carefully  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  which  Congressman  French  wrote  on  May  3  to  George 
D.  Briggs,  chairman  of  this  Bureau's  Legislative  Committee. 
Congressman  French  is  fighting  your  battle.  He  is  fighting 
the  battle  of  every  wool  grower  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  endeavoring  to  protect  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  every 
cloth-buying  American  by  freeing  him  from  the  unidentified 
shoddy  evil.  The  very  least  that  you  and  I  and  others  can 
do  to  support  him  is  to  write  at  once  all  of  those  suggested 
above,  demanding  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  Truth  in 
Fabric  bill.  You  have  already  received  a  list  of  the  commit- 
teemen. Bear  in  mind  when  writing  that  this  bill  is  known 
in  the  House  as  H.  R.  64,  and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  799. 

Remember  that  hearings  on  the  French-Capper  Truth  in 
Fabric  bill  will  be  held  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  at  10.30  A.  M.,  June  1,  in  Room  410,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  you  should  go  to  AVashington  and  testify  for  the  bill. 
We  wrote  you  on  May  7,  enclosing  a  form  which  we  requested 
you  to  fill  out,  giving  definite  information  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  organize  properly  the  case  of  Truth  in  Fabric.  (The 
shoddy  interests  and  their  adherents  are  thoroughly  organized 
and  acting  as  a  unit — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  in 
favor  of  the  French-Capper  measure  should  be  equally  well 
organized.)  If  you  have  not  filled  out  the  form  as  requested, 
please  do  so  at  once,  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mail. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America. 
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Mr.  Wood  might  have  called  attention  to  the  large  number 
of  ''boiler  plate"  matters,  including  news  items,  editorials 
for  reproduction,  and  incorporation  in  other  editorials,  and 
controversial  articles  which  were  sent  out  by  the  Wool  Bu- 
reau to  trade  and  daily  papers  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up 
interest  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Wood  might  also  have  men- 
tioned the  many  pamphlets  which  were  circulated  widely 
among  members  of  women's  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  ''lin- 
ing them  up"  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Among  these  pamphlets 
may  be  mentioned  Truth  in  Fabric,  Sacrificing  the  Kernel 
for  the  Husk,  A  Statement  on  Truth  in  Fabric,  The  Call  for 
Truth  in  Fabric,  Objections  to  the  French-Capper  Truth  in 
Fabric  Bill  Answered,  and  Editorial  Light  on  Truth  in  Fabric. 
Oh,  no,  the  resolutions  were  "not  the  result  of  propaganda 
in  any  way,  shape  or  manner." 

Mr.  Wood  might  also  have  read  into  the  record  a  circular 
letter  distributed  in  June  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America,  which  was  as  follows : 

June,  1921. 

National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America. 
23  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Dear  Friend: 

If  Congress  is  to  be  spurred  on  to  pass  the  French-Capper 
Truth  in  Fabric  bill  at  an  early  date,  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  nation  who  favors  this  measure  must  register  his  or 
her  emphatic  demand  for  its  passage  by  letter  or  telegraph, 
now.  Enclosed  are  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  which 
have  most  to  do  with  the  consideration  .of  this  bill.  Write 
every  member  of  them  and  your  own  Senators  and  Congress- 
man, as  well.  Remember  when  writing  that  the  new  designa- 
tions of  this  bill  are :  in  the  Senate,  S.  799,  and,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  H.  R.  64. 

To  aid  this  Bureau  in  carrying  on  the  Truth  in  Fabric 
campaign,  wool  growers  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute money  may  contribute  wool  instead.  Friends  of  the 
movement  are  prepared  to  take  over  all  contributions  of  wool 
at  the  best  market  price.  Contributors  will  be  credited  with 
the  amounts  their  gifts  bring  on  the  books  of  this  Bureau. 
The  Truth  in  Fabric  bill,  which  is  designed  to  compel  textile 
manufacturers  to  label  their  cloth  with  its  content  of  virgin 
wool  and  shoddy,  offers  the  only  means  which  can  enlighten 
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consumers  as  to  what  they  get  in  the  name  of  "all  wool." 
Consumers  want  virgin  wool  cloth  when  they  ask  for  ' '  all  wool ' ' 
cloth  and  only  labels  guaranteed  by  law  will  enable  them  to 
get  what  they  want.  The  use  of  virgin  wool  in  cloths  that 
are  supposed  to  be  made  of  virgin  wool  will  oust  the  rag- 
picker from  the  wool  grower 's  legitimate  market  and  introduce 
a  new  element  of  honesty  into  the  nation's  business  proceed- 
ings. 

(Signed)  National  Sheep  and  "Wool 
Bureau  of  America. 

Mr.  "Wood  might  have  inserted  in  the  record  a  letter  signed 
by  Howard  E.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  which  was  sent  out  in  May  or  June.  Mr. 
Greene  resigned  that  position  recently,  and  in  a  letter  seek- 
ing a  new  job,  he  asked : 

"Have  You  an  Opening  for  Me? 

My  Qualifications: — 

College  and  Law  School  education. 

For  15  years,  reporter,  rewrite  man,  copy  reader,  de- 
partment head  and  editor  on  New  York  City  news- 
papers. 

For  6  years,  practiced  law  in  connection  with  newspaper 
work. 

Throughout  15  years,  carried  on  publicity  work  and 
conducted  political  campaigns. 

Served  as  a  writer  and  copy  reader  in  publicity  depart- 
ment of  New  York  Liberty  Loan  Committee. 

Acted  as  office  manager,  circular  writer,  market  letter 
writer,  advertising  man  and  general  publicity  direc- 
tor in  "Wall  Street  broker's  office. 

For  a  year,  was  a  field  publicity  manager  of  "movie" 
concern,  writing  advertisements  and  general  pub- 
licity. 

For  more  than  a  year,  engaged  in  nxition-wide  campaign 
in  hehalf  of  Truth  in  Fabric  as  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Sheep  amd  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  pre- 
paring news  items  a7id  special  articles  for  3,300 
newspapers  and  periodicals  constantly  circularizing 
thousands  of  men  and  women  organization  leaders 
in  every  walk  of  life,  making  speeches,  etc.  Where 
a  year  ago  only  40  organizations  had  endorsed  the 
movement,  today  it  has  the  endorsement  of  more 
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than  300  organizations  of  every  sort,  from  labor 
unions  to  state  legislatures  and  many  national  in 
scope,  with  memberships  aggregating  millions. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

(Signed)  Howard  E.  Greene, 
4643  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

(The  italics  are  ours.) 

We  submit  the  above  letter  from  Representative  Burton 
L.  French  to  Mr.  George  D.  Briggs,  the  two  letters  signed  by 
the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America  and  widely 
distributed  in  last  May  and  June,  and  the  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  Howard  E.  Greene,  after  he  had  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  and  ask  unbiased  readers 
whether  or  not  the  unqualified  reply  made  to  Senator  Wat- 
son's question  by  Mr.  Walker  is  not  proven  false  by  the 
record  made  by  his  own  friends,  and  the  former  employe  of 
the  organization  of  which  he  has  been  the  president  and  chief 
sponsor.  Mr.  Walker  told  Senator  Watson  that  such  wide- 
spread action  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  simultaneously  ''was 
not  the  result  of  propaganda  in  any  ivay,  sluipe  or  manner." 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  statement  was  false,  and  that  Mr. 
Walker- when  he  made  it  either  knew  it  was  not  true  or  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done  by  the  man  he  em- 
ployed as  the  chief  propagandist,  according  to  Greene's  own 
admission,  of  the  "nation-wide  campaign  in  behalf  of  Truth 
in  Fabric."  Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  you  take,  Mr. 
Walker  ? 

By  referring  to  the  editorial  in  this  issue  showing  the 
dominating  influence  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr. 
Alexander  Walker  is  vice-president,  has  in  the  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  the  reader  may  partially  understand  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Walker  to  deny  the  propaganda  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  the  progeny  of  his  brain,  and  the  capital  made 
out  of  it  by  his  company. 
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CAN  COST  BE  STANDARDIZED  IN  THE  WOOL 
MANUFACTURE  ? 

By  Eugene  Szepesi. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  one  thousand 
mills  engaged  in  manufacturing  woolens  and  worsteds,  with 
a  capital  investment  of  about  $500,000,000.  Each  one  of  them 
has  complicated  production  and  cost  problems  and  has 
adopted  by  force  of  necessity  some  means  of  control.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  among  the  thousand  plants  there  are  two 
which  follow  the  same  method  of  cost  determination  unless 
they  are  under  the  same  management.  This  means  that  there 
are  hardly  two  management  organizations  whose  cost  estimates 
are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  although  practically  all  sell 
their  products  on  the  same  market,  in  sharp  competition  with 
each  other,  and  each  one  expects  a  fair  return  on  its  product. 

THE   WOOL   MANUFACTURE  IS   COMPLEX  AND  DIFFICULT. 

Wool  manufacturing  is  a  very  complex  problem.  The  na- 
ture of  the  raw  material  with  its  variable  shrinkages,  the  va- 
rious blends  necessary,  variations  of  operations  and  differing 
reclaim  value  of  wastes,  make  it  a  difficult  business.  In  sell- 
ing it  must  trade  in  an  unstable  market  which  is  usually  very 
early  affected  by  economic  depressions. 

Various  remedies  for  the  stabilization  of  the  market  have 
been  suggested  by  the  leaders  of  the  industry-.  Among  them 
is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  method  of  cost  control  because 
it  has  been  realized  that  so  long  as  every  manufacturer  has 
his  own  cost  determination  no  useful  comparisons  of  manu- 
facturing costs  can  be  made.  The  very  fact  that  one  organiza- 
tion is  capable  of  producing  an  article  at  a  profit  does  not  ne- 
cessarily mean  that  every  organization  can  produce  the  same 
article  at  the  same  price.  If  the  facts  of  costs,  obtained  by 
a  uniform  method,  were  known  to  every  manufacturer  many 
attractive  looking  prospects  would  be  abandoned,  and  his  ac- 
tivity would  be  directed  into  more  lucrative  fields.  Because 
of  this  unstandardized  and  primitive  condition  of  the  cost 
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control  of  the  industry  manufacturers  often  voluntarily  re- 
duce the  market  value  of  an  article^  believing  that  their  manu- 
facturing facilities  enable  them  to  manufacture  the  product 
at  a  lower  price.  Consequently  they  are  willing  to  cut  the 
selling  price  to  get  the  business  which  they  believe  will  leave 
them  a  fair  profit. 

MANY  ITEMS  ENTER  INTO  MANUFACTURING  COSTS. 

Manufacturing  costs  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  items 
and  unless  the  assignment  of  these  cost  factors  to  the  unit 
product  follows  the  same  procedure  in  all  mills  every  manu- 
facturer will  have  a  different  cost  figure,  even  if  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  are  identical.  This  makes  the  cost  factor  a 
big  problem  at  any  time,  and  its  regulation  or  standardization 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  industry.  Failure  of  past 
attempts  to  remedy  this  situation  and  develop  a  uniform  meth- 
od of  cost  control  was  not  because  manufacturers  did  not 
realize  the  importance  of  this  problem  but  because  the  solu- 
tions offered  put  greater  stress  upon  the  academic  procedure 
of  cost  control  than  the  development  of  simple  standards  by 
which  production  and  cost  may  be  measured  and  compared 
without  the  necessity  of  elaborate  records  and  excessive 
clerical  labor. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  writer  has  made  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  possibility  of  developing  simple  and  accurate 
measures  of  costs  and  production  that  wall  enable  a  manu- 
facturer, no  matter  how  large  or  small  his  plant,  to  deter- 
mine weekly  his  accurate  cost  without  the  necessity  of  exces- 
sive clerical  labor  and  at  the  same  time  quickly  and  safely 
to  estimate  the  manufacturing  cost  of  any  article.  This  pro- 
cedure is  based  upon  the  development  of  definite  standards 
or  measures  to  which  the  actual  production  is  compared. 

In  modern  life  everything  is  measured  by,  or  referred  to, 
standards.  Our  currency  is  a  standard  measure  of  gold. 
Coal  is  measured  by  its  standard,  known  as  a  ton.  Wool  is 
measured  by  a  standard,  known  as  a  pound.  Time  is  meas- 
ured by  its  standards,  known  as  years,  months,  weeks,  days, 
hours,  and  minutes.  There  is  no  reason  why  production, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  combination  of  currency,  weight. 
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and  time,  cannot  be  measured  by  standards,  if  such  stand- 
ards are  developed.  That  such  standards  can  be  developed 
is  demonstrated  by  the  following  illustrations. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  spinning  department  of  a 
woolen  or  worsted  mill  manufacturing  both  warp  and  filling 
yarns,  ranging  from  one  to  six  runs.  Excluding  material,  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  department  will  be : 

Productive  Labor  (wages  of  the  spinners)  ; 

Non-Productive  Labor  (wages  of  every  other  employe 
such  as  overseers,  fixers,  bobbin  carriers,  helpers,  etc. 
connected  with  this  department)  ; 

Burden  Cost  (which  represents  the  expense  that  has  to 
be  shared  by  the  department  besides  the  cost  of  raw 
material,  productive  and  non-productive  labor)  ; 
(The  burden  cost,  therefore,  will  represent  rent, 
power,  depreciation,  supplies,  heat,  light,  adminis- 
trative salaries  to  be  carried  by  the  department,  etc.) 

A  standard  measure  of  cost  for  the  spinning  department 
will  be  the  share  each  pound  of  product  must  carry  of  the 
above  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  time  required  for  pro- 
ducing that  article.  The  unit  measure,  therefore,  will  be 
time,  and  in  this  case  mule  hours,  which  is  determined  in 
the  following  manner : 

Let  it  be  presumed  that  under  normal  conditions  this  mill 
is  running  forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  the  equipment  con- 
sists of  eight  mules.  The  standard  measure  for  this  mill  is, 
therefore,  8  times  48,  or  384  mule  hours  per  week. 

Let  it  be  further  presumed  that  when  the  mill  is  working 
at  full  capacity  the  total  cost  of  non-productive  labor  which 
makes  up  the  complement  of  all  the  departmental  workers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  spinners,  amounts  to  $115.00  per 
week ;  also  that  the  burden  cost  or  the  share  of  other  expenses 
amounts  to  $95.00  per  week. 

The  above  facts  mean  that  in  this  particular  mill,  with  all 
the  equipment  running  at  full  capacity  of  a  48-hour  week, 
ever^'  mule  hour  will  cost  thirty  cents  in  non-productive  labor, 
because  there  are  eight  mules  in  that  mill  running  fortj'-eight 
hours  a  week,  or  a  total  of  384  mule  hours  per  week. 
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In  a  similar  manner  it  is  determined  that  the  burden  or 
departmental  expense,  representing  power,  depreciation,  sup- 
plies, etc.,  will  cost  twenty-five  cents  for  every  mule  hour, 
the  total  weekly  standard  burden  share  being  $95.00. 

Finally,  if  the  spinners  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  a  standard 
rate,  say  fifty  cents,  and  there  is  one  spinner  to  every  mule 
the  cost  per  mule  hour  is  equal  to  fifty  cents  for  productive 
labor  and  if  the  spinners  are  paid  by  the  pound  the  standard 
productive  labor  cost  per  pound  will  be  this  standard  hourly 
rate  divided  by  the  number  of  pounds  that  should  be  pro- 
duced per  hour  by  a  skilled  spinner.  Presuming  that  of  a 
certain  run  of  yarn  a  skilful  spinner  should  produce  an 
average  of  fifty  pounds  per  hour,  this  means  that  the  stand- 
ard piece  work  rate  of  the  yarn  is  one  cent  per  pound. 

SOME  STANDARDS  CAN  BE  EASILY  MEASURED  AND  CHARTED. 

These  are  the  standards  that  are  capable  of  simple  measure- 
ments because  they  can  be  charted  graphically,  which  means 
that  the  standard  cost  factor  of  any  article  manufactured  in 
the  spinning  diCpartment  can  be  determined  without  the 
necessity  of  further  calculations.  How  such  charts  may  be 
developed  is  given  in  Chart  No,  1.  In  this  chart  the  cost 
factors,  as  explained  above,  form  the  basis  of  the  standards. 
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Szep^ei  Induttlnal  Or| 


Besides  the  above  standards  one  more  factor  must  be  deter- 
mined, the  production  standard.  This  is  the  production  ex- 
pected from  the  individual  machines  per  hour  for  the  various 
sizes  and  grades  of  the  product  after  allowances  for  doffing, 
changing  rovings,  joining  broken  ends,  repairs,  etc.,  have 
been  deducted.     This  is  the  standard  productive  efficiency. 

As  shown  on  Chart  No.  1,  these  production  standards 
form  the  basis  of  the  control,  measured  in  pounds  product 
per    mule    hour,    indicated    at    the    extreme    left    of    the 
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chart.  This  method  of  graphic  presentation  provides  a  stand- 
ard production  per  mule  hour  not  only  for  the  yarn  numbers 
actually  produced  but  for  any  run  of  yarn  that  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  machinery  of  that  plant.  The  standard  pro- 
duction per  mule  hour  of  any  warp  or  filling  yarn  within  the 
range  of  that  mill's  production  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
chart  by  following  the  line  representing  the  run  number 
vertically  until  it  is  intersected  by  the  curve.  The  standard 
production  per  mule  hour  is  obtained  without  further  cal- 
culations from  the  scale  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  chart. 
For  illustration,  follow  the  chart  for  one  run  warp  yarn. 
The  standard  production  per  mule  hour  of  this  is  32  pounds 
and  for  filling  47  pounds;  of  4.7-run  yarn  for  warp  20  pounds 
and  for  filling  23  pounds.  In  this  manner  the  standard  pro- 
duction is  obtained  for  any  run  of  yarn  after  the  proper 
standards  have  been  established  and  the  chart  developed. 

The  standard  cost  of  productive  labor  for  spinning  the 
yarn  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  The  scale  represents 
the  standard  cost  per  mule  per  hour,  which  in  this  mill  was 
determined  at  fifty  cents  per  hour,  divided  by  the  standard 
pounds.  According  to  Chart  No.  1,  the  standard  spinning 
labor  for  a  two-run  warp  yarn  is  $1.61  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  while  for  the  filling  yarn  it  is  $1.06  per  hundred 
pounds.  For  a  4.7-run  yarn  the  standard  spinning  labor  for 
warp  yarn  is  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  and  for  the  filling 
yarn  $2.12. 

The  standard  departmental  expense  of  burden  is  determined 
in  the  same  manner  which,  according  to  the.  illustration,  in 
this  instance  for  a  two-run  warp  yam  was  76  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  and  for  a  two-run  filling  yarn  521/2  cents'  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  standard  share  of  non-productive  labor  for  the  cost  of 
yarn  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  and  can  be  read  off 
directly  without  any  further  calculation  just  as  the  previous 
items  of  cost  which  for  the  case  illustrated  for  a  4.7-  run  warp 
yarn  is  $1.50  and  for  4.7-run  filling  yarn  is  $1.26  per  hundred 
pounds. 

If  such  standards  are  properly  established  and  a  correct 
graphic  chart  developed  the  standard  spinning  production 
for  any  grade  of  stock,  together  with  its  standard  cost  factors, 
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can  be  determined  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  without  the  maintenance  of  elaborate  records 
otherwise  essential. 

This  method  of  standardized  cost  control  gives  even  more 
than  a  check  upon  production  cost.  It  enables  a  manufac- 
turer to  estimate  with  security  the  cost  of  manufacturing  on 
articles  not  produced  before. 

That  this  standardized  graphic  cost  control  method  is 
practical  for  any  production  problem  is  illustrated  in  Chart 
No.  2,  developed  for  the  weaving  operation  of  a  wool  mill. 
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The  procedure  for  determining  the  cost  factors  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  illustration.  The  basis  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  standard  production  cost  is,  however,  in  this  case 
tlie  number  of  picks  per  inch.  With  the  assistance  of  such  a 
chart  the  standard  yards  produced  per  loom  hour,  the  cost  of 
productive  labor  per  yard,  the  departmental  expense  of  bur- 
den share  per  yard,  and  the  non-productive  labor  cost  per 
j-ard  are  determined  for  any  range  of  fabric.  As  can  be 
seen  in  this  illustration,  the  above  cost  factors  may  be  ob- 
tained from  one  to  four  runs.  Between  the  two  ranges  any 
run  can  be  calculated  without  difficulty.  For  illustration,  let 
it  be  presumed  that  the  weaving  cost  standards  are  needed  for 
an  overcoating  of  thirty  picks  per  inch  M'itli  one-run  filling. 
On  the  chart  the  cost  factors  can  be  read  off  directly  as  fol- 
lows : 

Standard  Production  per  Loom  Hour 4.03    yards 

Standard  Weaving  Cost 6.2c.    per  j'ard 

Standard  Burden   1.91c.  per  yard 

Standard  Non-Productive  Labor   2.59c.  per  yard 

Let  it  also  be  presumed  that  the  mill  has  an  opportunity  to 
sell  an  overcoating  of  lighter  construction  for  which  13/2-run 
filling  is  used  with  321/2  picks  per  inch.  The  standard  cost 
factors  of  weaving  will  be : 

Standard  Production  per  Loom  Hour 3.88    5'ards 

Standard  Weaving  Cost  6.45c.  per  yard 

Standard  Burden 2e.      per  yard 

Standard  Non-Productive  Labor 2.7c.    per  yard 

It  is  evident  that  such  production  standards  will  provide  a 
dependable  guide  for  cost  estimates  and  cost  comparisons. 

COMPARING   ACTUAL  PRODUCTIONS   WITH    THE  ABOVE  STANDARDS. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  actual  production  cost 
is  the  same  as  the  standard.  The  standard  provides  the 
measure  to  which  the  actual  performance  should  be  compared 
to  show  how  much  above  or  below  standard  the  actual  per- 
formance is.  This  is  the  most  important  information  a  manu- 
facturer needs  today.     It  can  be  expressed  in  its  percentage 
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relation  to  the  standard  and  it  can  be  obtained  without  the 
necessity  of  elaborate  clerical  computations.  If  a  manufac- 
turer can  obtain  the  information  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
month  that  the  cost  of  production  in  his  carding  department 
is  twenty-five  per  cent  above  standard ;  in  his  spinning  depart- 
ment fifteen  per  cent  above  standard,  and  in  his  weaving 
department  twelve  per  cent  above  standard,  he  will  gain 
more  dependable  information  by  this  simple  procedure  than 
all  the  detailed  analyses  of  control  accounts  would  yield. 

Let  it  be  presumed  that  the  accepted  conditions  of  the  mill 
are  such  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  figured  at  five  per 
cent  above  the  standard  basis.  Now  if  such  a  comparison 
shows  that  the  cost  of  production  is  twelve  per  cent  above 
the  standard,  the  mill  management  knowing  that  the  difference 
of  seven  per  cent  must  come  out  of  the  profits,  it  will  either 
eliminate  the  causes  of  such  increase;  or  if  the  increased  cost 
is  due  to  conditions  that  cannot  be  remedied,  increase  the 
selling  price  accordingly  or  look  for  more  lucrative  lines. 

WHAT  FACTORS   INCREASE  OR  DECREASE   JMANUFACTURING    COSTS? 

The  cost  factors  which  increase  or  decrease  manufacturing 
costs  are  not  alone  increased  wages,  increased  cost  of  supplies 
and  other  manufacturing  expenses,  but  also  a  decrease  of 
productive  machine  hours  caused  either  by  lack  of  orders, 
production  disturbances,  or  scarcity  of  employes.  To  what 
extent  any  cost  factor  may  be  affected  by  the  above  causes  is 
illustrated  herewith. 

Since  standard  cost  is  based  upon  standard  conditions, 
which  means  that  all  machinery  is  operating  at  full  time,  it 
is  only  natural  that  if  some  of  the  equipment  is  idle  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  will  increase  because  each  machine  must 
carry  its  own  charges  and  if  some  machines  fail  in  such  per- 
formance the  active  machines  must  take  over  tliis  burden. 

To  enable  the  quick  determination  of  such  factors,  Cor- 
rection Tables  are  developed  for  each  operation  and  for  each 
cost  factor,  as  shown  in  Tables  No.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Let  it  be  presumed  that  the  mill  having  fifty  looms,  repre- 
senting 2400  loom  hours  per  week,  was  compelled,  through 
managerial  inefficiency,  to  shut  down  some  of  its  looms  for 
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a  time,  waiting  for  warp  or  filling.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  weaving  department  reported  that  only  two  thousand 
loom  hours  were  actually  operated  while  400  loom  hours  were 
lost.    According   to   the   table,    (Table  No.   1),   the  loss  of 


Table  No.  1. 

Cost  Correction  Tablk. 

Wearing  Depa 

Hment  Loom  Hours  Operated. 

Loom  Hours 

Per 

Loom  Hours 

Per 

Difference. 

Cent. 

Difference. 

Cent. 

400 

20.0 

540 

29.0 

.       410 

20.5 

550 

29.6 

420 

21.1 

560 

80.4 

430 

21.8 

570 

81.1 

440 

22.3 

580 

81.9 

450 

23.0 

590 

32.5 

460 

23.7 

600 

33.2 

470 

24.2 

610 

34.0 

480 

25.0 

620 

34.8 

490 

25.7 

630 

85.5 

500 

26.2 

640 

36.3 

510 

26.9 

650 

37.1 

520 

27.6 

660 

37.9 

530 

28.2 

670 

38.7 

400  loom  hours  production  increased  the  departmental  non- 
productive labor  that  week  20  per  cent.  Let  it  also  be 
presumed  that  on  account  of  the  stoppages  of  machinery 
some  of  the  non-productive  workers  were  on  short  time  and 
the  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  actual  payroll 
amounted  to  $20.50.     By  looking  up  the  table,  (Table  No.  2), 


Table  No. 

2. 

Cost  Correction  Table. 

Wearing  Department  Non 

-productive  Wages. 

Difference 

+  or- 

Difference 

+  or- 

in  Payroll. 

r^ 

in  Payroll. 

% 

20. 

8.6 

27. 

12.1 

20.50 

8.9 

27.50 

12.3 

21. 

9.1 

28. 

12.6 

21.50 

9.4 

28.50 

12.9 

22. 

9.6 

29. 

13.1 

22.50 

9.9 

29.50 

13.3 

23. 

10.1 

30. 

13.6 

23.50 

10.3 

30.50 

13.9 

24. 

10.6 

31. 

14.1 

24.50 

10.9 

31.50 

14.8 

25. 

11.1 

32. 

14.6 

25.50 

11.3 

32.50 

14.9 

26. 

11.6 

33. 

15.1 

26.50 

11.9 

33.50 

15.3 
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it  is  obtained  without  further  calculations  that  this  decreased 
the  cost  8.9  per  cent.  By  deducting  the  8.9  per  cent  from 
the  increase  of  cost  through  losses  of  loom  productive  hours, 
the  actual  increased  cost  of  non-productive  labor  above  the 
standard  is  obtained  and  this  was  11.1  per  cent  for  the  week. 
That  with  the  assistance  of  such  Correction  Tables  any  factor 
of  cost  may  be  determined  in  a  simple  manner  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  illustration. 

Let  it  be  presumed  that  a  mill  could  obtain  sufficient  orders 
to  operate  on  overtime,  or  54  hours,  instead  of  the  standard 
48-hour  week.  Whether  this  step  will  be  profitable  will  not 
depend  upon  arguments  or  opinions  after  such  standardized 
control  is  introduced,  because  it  can  be  determined  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  Suppose  the  mill  ran  on  overtime,  or  54 
hours,  for  one  week,  representing  2700  loom  hours,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  according  to  the  report  received  from  the 
department  the  actual  loom  hours  in  operation  amounted  to 
2550  which,  according  to  the  table,  (Table  3,)  is  equal  to  51 


Table  No.  3. 

Cost  Correction  Table. 

Wearing  DepaHment  Week  Hours  Operated. 

Hours  Worked 

Corresponding 

Corrections 

During  Week. 

Loom  Hours. 

in  Per  Cents. 

56 

2800 

—8 

55 

2750 

—7 

54 

2700 

—6 

53 

2650 

—5 

52 

2600 

—4 

51 

2550 

—3 

50 

2500 

—2 

49 

2450 

—1 

48 

2400 

0 

47 

2350 

1.4 

46 

2300 

3. 

45 

2250 

4.7 

44 

2200 

6.3 

43 

2150 

8.1 

42 

2100 

10. 

41 

2050 

11.9 

40 

2000 

14. 

39 

1950 

16.1 

38 

1900 

18.4 

37 

1850 

20.8 

36 

1800 

23.3 

35 

1750 

26. 

34 

1700 

28.6 

33 

1050 

31.6 

32 

1600 

35. 

31 

1550 

38.4 

30 

1500 

42. 
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weekly  hours.  This  table  shows  that  the  overtime  has  de- 
creased the  standard  cost  of  non-productive  labor  three  per 
cent.  Let  it  be  presumed  the  payroll  for  the  same  week 
indicates  that  on  account  of  the  overtime  work  the  non-pro- 
ductive labor  was  $30.50  above  the  standard  which,  according 
to  Table  No.  2,  increased  the  cost  13.9  per  cent.  By  deducting 
the  gain  of  three  per  cent  from  the  above  13.9  per  cent  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  by  running  overtime  the  cost  of  non-pro- 
ductive labor  in  the  weaving  department  will  increase  10.9 
per  cent,  or  approximately  eleven  per  cent.  The  manage- 
ment can  therefore  decide  intelligently  whether  or  not  the 
additional  profits  obtained  from  the  goods  produced  during 
this  period  will  offset  the  increased  cost. 

Any  of  the  cost  factors  for  departmental  burden,  general 
burden,  and  non-productive  labor  can  be  determined  in  the 
same  simple  manner  as  described  above,  whether  the  mill 
runs  full  time,  overtime,  or  short  time.  This  gives  the  man- 
agement a  definite  measure  week  by  week  and  shows  whether 
manufacturing  costs  are  above  or  below  these  standards.  Of 
such  costs,  summaries  can  be  prepared  as  shown  in  Table  No. 
4  for  each  cost  factor  indicating  how  much  the  increase  or 


Non-productive  Labor, 


Table  No.  4. 
Wekkly  Cost  Summary. 

Week  ending- 


Department. 


AVinding  

Knitting 

Washing,  etc. 
Cutting-up  ... 
Sewing  Room 
Fini::fhing 


Totals. 


Dept. 
Standard. 


90.50 


90.75 
171.50 


352.75 


Dept.  Cost 
for  Week. 


98.40 


92.14 
173.41 


363.95 


Diff. 
from  Std. 


-1-7.90 


-1-1.39 
-M.91 


-1-11.20 


54  Diff. 
from  Std. 


-1-8.73 


-1-1.53 
-Kl.ll 


-f3.17 


decrease  amounted  to  for  each  department  and  how  much 
the  total  increase  or  decrease  for  all  departments  was  during 
the  week. 
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This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  possibilities  of  standard- 
ized cost  control  which  would  enable  manufacturers  to  measure 
their  costs  directly  and  accurately.  It  is  also  an  important 
fact  that  this  method  of  cost  control  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  Avith  the  general  accounting  system.  On  the  contrary, 
it  serves  as  a  check  upon  it. 

My  personal  suggestion  to  this  Association  is  that  it  develop 
definite  production  and  cost  standards  for  each  branch  of 
the  industry  so  that  each  member  of  the  Association  can  be 
provided  with  a  uniform  or  standard  measure  of  cost  and 
production,  a  uniform  method  of  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
factors  and  the  standardized  correlation  of  the  burden  items. 
By  that  step  the  industry  would  gain  materially  because  each 
member  of  the  Association  would  measure  his  cost  by  the 
same  standard  unit.  The  development  of  the  charts  and 
Correction  Tables  for  each  individual  member  would  be  but 
a  technical  detail  for  which  each  could  receive  assistance  from 
the  Association. 

If  the  wool  manufacturers  were  provided  with  such  protec- 
tive measures  there  is  no  question  in  the  writer's  mind  that 
unfair  competition  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  manufac- 
turing cost,  a  great  deal  of  the  instability  of  the  market,  and 
corresponding  losses  would  be  eliminated.  Competition  would 
be  based  upon  skill  and  ability  to  produce,  and  not  on  often 
deceptive  presumptions. 
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THE  EMERGENCY  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  Emergency  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  15,  1921,  and  was  passed  with  an 
amendment  by  the  Senate  on  May  11  by  a  vote  of  63  to  28. 
Seven  Democrats — Broussard  and  Ransdell,  Louisiana;  Jones, 
New  Mexico ;  Kendrick,  Wyoming ;  Myers,  Montana ;  Pittman, 
Nevada;  and  Sheppard,  Texas,  voted  for  the  bill,  while  one 
Republican — Moses,  New  Hampshire,  voted  against  it.  The 
conference  report  was  adopted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  was  signed  by  the  President,  May  27,  1921,  and  is  now 
the  law. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BILL. 

As  reintroduced  in  the  House  this  session  the  bill  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  President  Wilson  vetoed.  The 
dutiable  list  remained  unchanged,  but  the  House  included  a 
provision  that  in  the  collection  of  duties  no  country's  cur- 
rency should  be  estimated  to  have  decreased  more  than  66% 
per  cent.  The  Senate  cut  this  out  and  inserted  a  provision 
that  the  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  upon  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  home  market  or  the  export  value  which- 
ever is  the  higher. 

The  House  bill  imposed  a  dumping  duty  on  all  imported 
merchandise  sold  at  a  price  less  than  the  foreign  home  value, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  value,  at  less  than  the  value  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  or  in  the  absence  of 
both  such  values  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  anti-dumping 
title  shall  apply  after  an  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  he  has  made  public  his  finding  that  an  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  or  is 
prevented  from  being  established  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tions of  merchandise  into  the  United  States  at  less  than  its 
fair  value. 

The  Senate  also  added  the  amendment  giving  protection  to 
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the  dyestuffs  industry  pending  the  enactment  of  a  permanent 
tariff  bill. 

The  life  of  the  bill  is  limited  to  six  months  from  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill,  as  agreed  to,  and  with  the  changes 
made  in  conference  enclosed  in  brackets  reads  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  imposing  temporary  duties  upon  certain  agricul- 
tural products  to  meet  present  emergencies,  and  to  pro- 
vide revenue;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries; to  prevent  dumping  of  foreign  merchandise  on  the 
markets  of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  money;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I. 

EMERGENCY  TARIFF. 

That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
for  the  period  of  six  months,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  the  following  articles,  w^heu  imported  from  any 
foreign  country  into  the  United  States  or  into  any  of  its 
possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  the  rates  of  duty 
which  are  prescribed  by  this  section,  namely: 

1.  "Wheat,  85  cents  per  bushel. 

2.  Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

3.  Flaxseed,  30  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds. 

4.  Corn  or  maize,  15  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds. 

5.  Beans,  provided  for  in  paragraph  197  of  the  Act  en- 
titled ' '  An  Act  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Oc- 
tober 3,  1913,  2  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  3  cents  per  pound. 

7.  Potatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

8.  Onions,  40  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-seven  pounds. 

9.  Rice,  cleaned,  2  cents  per  pound,  except  rice  cleaned  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  foods,  on  which  the  rate  of 
duty  shall  be  1  cent  per  pound ;  uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of 
the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  1%  cents 
per  pound,  rice  flour,  and  rice  meal,  and  rice  broken  which 
will  pass  through  a  number  twelve  wire  sieve  of  a  kind  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one-fourth  of  1  cent 
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per  pound ;  paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

10.  Lemons,  2  cents  per  pound. 

11.  Oils:  Peanut,  26  cents  per  gallon;  cottonseed,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  soya  bean,  20  cents  per  gallon;  olive,  40  cents  per 
gallon  in  bulk,  50  cents  per  gallon  in  containers  of  less  than 
five  gallons. 

12.  Cattle,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

13.  Sheep  :  One  year  old  or  over,  $2  per  head ;  less  than  one 
year  old,  $1  per  head. 

14.  Fresh  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton,  Iamb,  and  pork,  2 
cents  per  pound.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved, 
not  specially  provided  for  herein,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

15.  Cattle  and  sheep  and  other  stock  imported  for  breed- 
ing purposes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

16.  Cotton  having  a  staple  of  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
or  more  in  length,  7  cents  per  pound. 

17.  Manufactures  of  which  cotton  of  the  kind  provided  for 
in  paragraph  16  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  7 
cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing  law. 

18.  Wool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including 
hair  of  the  camel,  angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  but  not  such  wools 
as  are  commonly  known  as  carpet  wools :  Unwashed,  15  cents 
per  pound ;  washed,  30  cents  per  pound ;  scoured,  45  cents  per 
pound.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall 
have  been  shorn  from  the  animal  without  any  cleaning ;  washed 
wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with 
water  only  on  the  animal 's  back  or  on  the  skin ;  wools  Avashed 
in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  animal's  back  or  on  the  skin 
shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool.  On  wool  and  hair  pro- 
vided for  in  this  paragraph,  which  is  sorted  or  increased  in 
value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  the 
duty  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
subject,  but  not  more  than  45  cents  per  pound. 

19.  "Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph 
18,  when  advanced  in  any  manner  or.  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  and  manu- 
factures of  which  wool  or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in 
paragraph  18  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  45 
cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  existing  law. 

20.  Sugars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice,  melada, 
concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  test- 
ing by  the  polariscope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  one  and 
sixteen  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every 
additional  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  four  one- 
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hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  in  proportion ;  molasses  testing  not  above  forty  de- 
grees, 24  per  centum  ad  valorem;  testing  above  forty  degrees 
and  not  above  fifty-six  degrees,  3^  cents  per  gallon;  testing 
above  fifty-six  degrees,  7  cents  per  gallon;  sugar  drainings 
and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  molasses  or 
sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

21.  Butter,  and  substitutes  therefor,  6  cents  per  pound. 

22.  Cheese,  and  substitutes  therefor,  23  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

23.  Milk,  fresh,  2  cents  per  gallon;  cream,  5  cents  per 
gallon. 

24.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  or  sterilized  by  heating 
or  other  processes,  including  weight  of  immediate  coverings, 
2  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  of  milk,  5  cents  per  pound. 

25.  Wrapper  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or 
packed  wdth  more  than  15  per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco, 
and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two  or  more  countries  or 
dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  unstemmed, 
$2.35  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  $3  per  pound;  filler  tobacco 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  if  unstemmed,  35 
cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed,  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  term  "wrapper  tobacco"  as  used  in  this  section  means 
that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  which  has  the  requisite  color, 
texture,  and  burn,  and  is  of  sufficient  size  for  cigar  wrappers, 
and  the  term  "filler  tobacco"  means  all  other  leaf  tobacco. 

26.  Apples,  30  cents  per  bushel. 

27.  Cherries  in  a  raw  state,  preserved  in  brine  or  other- 
wise, 3  cents  per  pound. 

28.  Olives,  in  solutions,  25  cents  per  gallon;  olives,  not  in 
solutions,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  2.  The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  section  1  (except 
under  paragraphs  17  and  19)  in  the  case  of  articles  on  which 
a  rate  of  duty  is  imposed  by  existing  law,  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
such  rate  of  duty  during  the  six  months'  period  referred  to 
in  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  expiration  of  the  six  months'  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1,  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  articles  there- 
in enumerated  shall  be  those,  if  any,  imposed  thereon  by 
existing  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  duties  imposed  by  this  title  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  same  basis,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law,  including  penalties, 
as  the  duties  imposed  by  such  Act  of  1913. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  title  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Tariff  Act." 
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TITLE  II.— ANTI-DUMPING. 

DUMPING   INVESTIGATION. 

Sec.  201.  (a)  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  in  this  Act  called  the  "Secretary"),  after 
such  investigation  as  he  deems  necessary,  finds  that  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured, 
or  is  prevented  from  being  established,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  a  class  or  kind  of  foreign 
merchandise,  and  that  merchandise  of  such  class  or  kind  is 
being  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where at  less  than  its  fair  value,  then  he  shall  make  such 
finding  public  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  to  which 
it  applies  in  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  the  appraising  officers. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  cast  of  any  imported  merchandise 
of  a  class  or  kind  as  to  which  the  Secretary  has  not  so  made 
public  a  finding  the  appraiser  or  person  acting  as  appraiser 
has  reason  to  believe  or  suspect,  from  the  invoice  or  other 
papers  or  from  information  presented  to  him,  that  the  pur- 
chase price  is  less,  or  that  the  exporter's  sales  price  is  less  or 
likely  to  be  less,  than  the  foreign  market  value  (or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  value,  than  the  cost  of  production)  he  shall 
forthwith,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  fact  and  withhold  his  appraise- 
ment report  to  the  collector  as  to  such  merchandise  until  the 
further  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  until  the  Secretary  has  made 
public  a  finding  as  provided  in  subdivision  (a)  in  regard  to 
such  merchandise. 

SPECIAIj   DUMPING   DUTY. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  That  in  the  case  of  all  imported  merchan- 
dise, whether  dutiable  or  free  of  duty,  of  a  class  or  kind  as  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  public  a  finding  as  provided 
in  section  201,  and  as  to  which  the  appraiser  or  person  acting 
as  appraiser  has  made  no  report  to  the  collector  before  such 
finding  has  been  so  made  public,  if  the  purchase  price  or  the 
exporter's  sales  price  is  less  than  the  foreign  market  value 
(or,  in  the  absence  of  such  value  than  the  cost  of  production) 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  imposed  thereon  by  law,  a  special  dumping  duty  in  an 
amount  equal  to  such  difference. 

(b)  If  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraising 
officers,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretarj^,  that 
the  amount  of  such  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and 
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the  foreign  market  value  is  wholly  or  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wholesale  quantities,  in  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise is  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  for 
exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  are  greater  than  the  wholesale  quantities  in  which  such 
or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all 
purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  expor- 
tation in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  for  home  consumption 
(or,  if  not  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  home  consumption, 
then  for  exportation  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States), 
then  due  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor  in  determining  the 
foreign  market  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  If  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appraising 
officers,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
the  amount  of  such  difference  between  the  exporter's  sales 
price  and  the  foreign  market  value  is  wholly  or  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  w^holesale  quantities,  in  which  such  or  similar 
merchandise  is  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  are  greater  than  the  w'holesale  quantities  in 
which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  freely  offered 
for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  of  exportation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  for 
home  consumption  (or,  if  not  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
home  consumption,  then  for  exportation  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States),  then  due  allowance  shall  be  made 
therefor  in  determining  the  foreign  market  value  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

PURCHASE   PRICE. 

Sec.  203.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  purchase 
price  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price  at  which 
such  merchandise  has  been  purchased  or  agreed  to  be  pur- 
chased, prior  to  the  time  of  exportation,  by  the  person  by 
whom  or  for  whose  account  the  merchandise  is  imported,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings  and  all  other 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchan- 
dise in  condition,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  less  the  amount,  if  any,  included  in  such  price,  attribu- 
table to  any  costs,  charges.  United  States  import  duties,  and 
expenses,  incident  to  bringing  the  merchandise  from  the  place 
of  shipment  in  the  country  of  exportation  to  the  place  of 
delivery  in  the  United  States;  and  plus  the  amount,  if  not 
included  in  such  price,  of  any  export  tax  imposed  by  the 
country  of  exportation  on  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise 
to  the  United  States;  and  plus  the  amount  of  any  import 
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duties  imposed  by  the  country  of  exportation  which  have  been 
rebated,  or  which  have  not  been  collected,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
portation of  the  merchandise  to  the  United  States;  and  plus 
the  amount  of  any  taxes  imposed  in  the  country  of  exportation 
upon  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  seller,  in  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  production  or  sale  of  the  merchandise,  which 
have  been  rebated,  or  which  have  not  been  collected,  by  reason 
of  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise  to  the  United  States. 

exporter's  sales  price. 

Sec.  204.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  the  exporter's 
sales  price  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price  at  which 
such  merchandise  is  sold  or  agreed  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States,  before  or  after  the  time  of  importation,  by  or  for  the 
account  of  the  exporter,  including  the  cost  of  all  containers 
and  coverings  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  in- 
cident to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  less  (1)  the  amount,  if  any, 
included  in  such  price,  attributable  to  any  costs,  charges. 
United  States  import  duties,  and  expenses,  incident  to  bring- 
ing the  merchandise  from  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  country 
of  exportation  to  the  place  of  delivery  in  the  United  States, 
(2)  the  amount  of  the  commissions,  if  any,  for  selling  in  the 
United  States  the  particular  merchandise  under  considera- 
tion, (3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses,  if  any,  generally 
incurred  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  exporter  in  the  United 
States  in  selling  identical  or  substantially  identical  merchan- 
dise, and  (4)  the  amount  of  any  export  tax  imposed  by  the 
country  of  exportation  on  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise 
to  the  United  States;  and  plus  the  amount  of  any  import 
duties  imposed  by  the  country  of  exportation  which  have  beea 
rebated,  or  which  have  not  been  collected,  by  reason  of  the 
exportation  of  the  merchandise  to  the  United  States ;  and  plus 
the  amount  of  any  taxes  imposed  in  the  country  of  exporta- 
tion upon  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  seller  in  respect  to 
the  manufacture^  production,  or  sale  of  the  merchandise, 
which  have  been  rebated,  or  which  have  not  been  collected,  by 
reason  of  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise  to  the  United 
States. 

FOREIGN    MARKET  VALUE. 

Sec.  205.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  foreign 
market  value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at 
the  time  of  exportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  freely 
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offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  country  from  which  exported,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  for  home  consump- 
tion (or,  if  not  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for  home  consump- 
tion, then  for  exportation  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States),  plus,  when  not  included  in  such  price,  the  cost  of 
all  containers  and  coverings  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  incident  to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  except  that  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  purchased  or  agreed  to  be  purchased 
by  the  person  hy  whom  or  for  whose  account  the  merchandise 
is  imported,  prior  to  the  time  of  exportation,  the  foreign 
market  value  shall  be  ascertained  as  of  the  date  of  such  pur- 
chase or  agreement  to  purchase.  In  the  ascertainment  of 
foreign  market  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  no  pre- 
tended sale  or  offer  for  sale,  and  no  sale  or  offer  for  sale  in- 
tended to  establish  a  fictitious  market  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Sec.  206.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  cost  of 
production  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

(1)  The  cost  of  materials  of,  and  of  fabrication,  manipu- 
lation, or  other  process  employed  in  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing, identical  or  substantially  identical  merchandise,  at  a 
time  preceding  the  date  of  shipment  of  the  particular  mer- 
chandise under  consideration  which  would  ordinarily  permit 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  the  particular  merchandise 
under  consideration  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 

(2)  The  usual  general  expenses  (not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  such  cost)  in  the  case  of  identical  or  substantially 
identical  merchandise ; 

(3)  The  cost  of  all  containers  and  coverings,  and  all  other 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  particular 
merchandise  under  consideration  in  condition  packed  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  An  addition  for  profit  (not  less  than  8  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  found  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
equal  to  the  profit  which  is  ordinarily  added),  in  the  case  of 
merchandise  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  particular 
merchandise  under  consideration,  by  manufacturers  or  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  of  manufacture  or  production  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  general  trade  as  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  the  particular  merchandise  under  consideration. 
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EXPORTER. 


Sec.  207.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  exporter  of 
imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  person  by  whom  or  for 
whose  account  the  merchandise  is  imported  into  the  United 
States : 

(1)  If  such  person  is  the  agent  or  principal  of  the  ex- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  producer ;  or 

(2)  If  such  person  owns  or  controls,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  stock  ownership  or  control  or  otherwise,  any  interest 
in  the  business  of  the  exporter,  manufacturer,  or  producer; 
or 

(3)  If  the  exporter,  manufacturer,  or  producer  owns  or 
controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  stock  ownership  or 
control  or  otherwise,  any  interest  in  any  business  conducted  by 
such  person ;  or 

(4)  If  any  person  or  persons,  jointlj^  or  severally,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  stock  ownership  or  control  or  other- 
wise, own  or  control  in  the  aggregate  20  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  power  or  control  in  the  business  carried  on  by 
the  person  by  whom  or  for  whose  account  the  merchandise  is 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  also  20  per  centum  or 
more  of  such  power  or  control  in  the  business  of  the  exporter, 
manufacturer,  or  producer. 

OATHS  AND  BONDS  ON  ENTRY. 

Sec.  208.  That  in  the  case  of  all  imported  merchandise, 
whether  dutiable  or  free  of  duty,  of  a  class  or  kind  as  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  public  a  finding  as  provided 
in  section  201,  and  delivery  of  which  has  not  been  made  by 
the  collector  before  such  finding  has  been  so  made  public, 
unless  the  person  by  whom  or  for  whose  account  such  mer- 
chandise is  imported  makes  oath  before  the  collector,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  is  not  an 
exporter,  or  unless  such  person  declares  under  oath  at  the 
time  of  entry,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  exporter's  sales  price  of  such  merchandise,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  collector  to  deliver  the  merchandise  until 
such  person  has  made  oath  before  the  collector,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  merchandise  has 
not  been  sold  or  agreed  to  be  sold  by  such  person,  and  has 
given  bond  to  the  collector,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  collector,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  merchandise,  con- 
ditioned :  (1)  that  he  will  report  to  the  collector  the  exporter 's 
sales  price  of  the  merchandise  within  30  days  after  such  mer- 
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cliandise  has  been  sold  or  agreed  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
•States,  (2)  that  he  will  pay  on  demand  from  the  collector  the 
amount  of  special  dumping  duty,  if  any,  imposed  by  this  title 
upon  such  merchandise,  and  (3)  that  he  will  furnish  to  the 
collector  such  information  as  may  be  in  his  possession  and  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  such  duty,  and  will 
keep  such  records  as  to  the  sale  of  such  merchandise  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

DUTIES    OF    APPRAISERS. 

Sec.  209.  That  in  the  case  of  all  imported  merchandise, 
whether  dutiable  or  free  of  duty,  of  a  class  or  kind  as  to 
w^hich  the  Secretaiy  has  made  public  a  finding  as  provided 
in  section  201,  and  as  to  Avhich  the  appraiser  or  person  acting 
as  appraiser  has  made  no  report  to  the  collector  before  such 
finding  has  been  so  made  public,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
appraiser  or  person  acting  as  appraiser,  by  all  reasonable 
ways  and  means  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  (any  in- 
voice or  affidavit  thereto  or  statement  of  cost  of  production 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  and  report  to  the  collector 
the  foreign  market  value  or  the  cost  of  production,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  purchase  price,  and  the  exporter's  sales  price, 
and  any  other  facts  which  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

APPEALS  AND  PROTESTS. 

See.  210.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  determina- 
tion of  the  appraiser  or  person  acting  as  appraiser  as  to  the 
foreign  market  value  or  the  cost  of  production,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  purchase  price,  and  the  exporter's  sales  price,  and 
the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing  special  dumping  duty, 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
right  of  appeal  and  protest,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations;  and  the  general  appraisers, 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties 
in  connection  with  such  appeals  and  protests  as  in  the  case  of 
appeals  and  protests  relating  to  customs  duties  under  existing 
law. 

DRAWBACKS. 

Sec.  211.  That  the  special  dumping  duty  imposed  by  this 
title  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  regular  customs  duties 
wnthin  the  meaning  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  drawback  of 
customs  duties. 
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SHORT   TITLE. 

Sec.  212.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-dump- 
ing Act,  1921." 

TITLE  III.— ASSESSMENT  OF  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

Sec.  301.  That  whenever  merchandise  which  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof,  duty  shall  in  no  case  be  assessed  on  a  value 
less  than  the  export  value  of  such  merchandise. 

EXPORT  VALUE. 

Sec.  302.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  export 
value  of  imported  merchandise  shall  be  the  price,  at  the  time 
of  exportation  of  such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  at 
which  such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  freely  offered 
for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  which  exported,  in  the  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  for  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  including  the  cost  of  all  containers  and 
coverings  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident 
to  placing  the  merchandise  in  condition,  packed  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  less  the  amount,  if  any,  in- 
cluded in  such  price,  attributable  to  any  costs,  charges.  United 
States  import  duties,  and  expenses,  incident  to  bringing  the 
merchandise  from  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  country  of 
exportation  to  the  place  of  delivery  in  the  United  States,  and 
plus,  if  not  included  in  such  price,  the  amount  of  any  export 
tax  imposed  by  the  country  of  exportation  on  merchandise 
exported,  to  the  United  States. 

REFERENCES  TO  '*' VALUE ''  IN  EXISTING  LAW. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  That  wherever  in  Title  I  of  this  Act,  or  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  as  amended,  or  in  any  law  of  the 
United  States  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  relative  to  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchan- 
dise (except  sections  2874,  2976,  and  3016  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  section  801  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916),  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  (irrespec- 
tive of  the  particular  phraseology  used  and  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  such  phraseology  is  limited  or  (pialified  by 
words  referring  to  country  or  port  of  exportation  or  principal 
markets)  such  reference  shall,  in  respect  to  all  merchandise 
imported  on  or  after  the  day  this  Act  takes  effect,  be  con- 
strued to  refer,  except  as  provided  in  subdivision    (b),  to 
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actual  market  value  as  defined  by  the  law  iu  existence  at  tlie 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  to  export  value  as  defined 
by  section  302  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  higher. 

(b)  If  the  rate  of  duty  upon  imported  merchandise  is  in 
any  manner  dependent  upon  the  value  of  any  component 
material  thereof,  such  value  shall  be  an  amount  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  as  in  force 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec.  304.  That  when  used  in  this  title  the  term  "Tariff 
Act  of  1913"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce 
tariff  duties  and  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  3,  1913. 

TITLE  IV.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

STATEMENTS   IN   INVOICE. 

Sec.  401.  That  all  invoices  of  imported  merchandise,  and 
all  statements  in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  in  addition  to  the 
statements  required  by  law  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  contain  such  other  statements  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  and  a  statement  as 
to  the  currency  in  which  made  out,  specifying  whether  gold, 
silver,  or  paper. 

STATEMENTS  AT  TIME  OF  ENTRY. 

Sec.  402.  That  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent, 
making  entry  of  imported  merchandise,  shall  set  forth  upon 
the  invoice,  or  statement  in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  and  in  the 
entry,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  the  law  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  such  state- 
ments, under  oath  if  required,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

CONVERSION  OF  CURRENCY. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  That  section  25  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1894,  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes,"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

Sec.  25.  That  the  value  of  foreign  coin  as  expressed  in 
the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  that  of  the 
pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value;  and  the  values  of 
the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
w^orld  shall  be  estimated  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the 
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Mint  and  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
quarterly  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober in  each  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
duties  upon  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  day  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  foreign  currency  into  currency  of  the 
United  States,  such  conversion,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
division (c)  shall  be  made  at  the  values  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  such  Act  of 
August  27,  1894,  for  the  quarter  in  which  the  merchandise 
was  exported. 

(c)  If  no  such  value  has  been  proclaimed,  or  if  the  value 
so  proclaimed  varies  by  5  per  centum  or  more  from  a  value 
measured  by  the  buying  rate  in  the  New  York  market  at  noon 
on  the  day  of  exportation,  conversion  shall  be  made  at  a  value 
measured  by  such  buying  rate.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
division such  buying  rate  shall  be  the  buying  rate  for  cable 
transfers  payable  in  the  foreign  currency  so  to  be  converted; 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  and  certified  daily  to  the  Secretar}-,  who  shall  make  it 
public  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. In  ascertaining  such  buying  rate  such  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  may  in  its  discretion  (1)  take  into  consideration 
the  last  ascertainable  transactions  and  quotations,  whether 
direct  or  through  the  exchange  of  other  currencies,  and  (2) 
if  there  is  no  market  buying  rate  for  such  cable  transfers, 
calculate  such  rate  from  actual  transactions  and  quotations 
in  demand  or  time  bills  of  exchange. 

(d)  Sections  2903  and  3565  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  25  of  such  Act  of  August  27,  1894,  as  in  force 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  section  2903  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  duties  on  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  day  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INSPECTION  OF  EXPORTER'S  BOOKS. 

Sec.  404.  That  if  any  person,  manufacturing,  producing, 
selling,  shipping,  or  consigning  merchandise  exported  to  the 
United  States  fails,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary^  or  an 
appraiser,  or  person  acting  as  appraiser,  or  a  collector,  or  a 
general  appraiser,  or  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  permit  a  duly  accredited  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  inspect  his  books,  papers,  records,  accounts, 
documents,  or  correspondence,  pertaining  to  the  market  value 
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or  classification  of  such  merchandise,  then  while  such  failure 
continues  the  Secretary,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
(1)  shall  prohibit  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
merchandise  manufactured,  produced,  sold,  shipped  or  con- 
signed by  such  person,  and  (2)  may  instruct  the  collectors 
to  withhold  delivery  of  merchandise  manufactured,  produced, 
sold,  shipped  or  consigned  by  such  person.  If  such  failure 
continues  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such 
instructions  the  collector  shall  cause  the  merchandise,  unless 
previously  exported,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  as  in  the 
case  of  forfeited  merchandise. 

INSPECTION    OF    IMPORTER'S    BOOKS. 

Sec.  405.  That  if  any  person  importing  merchandise  into 
the  United  States  or  dealing  in  imported  merchandise  fails, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  or  an  appraiser,  or  person 
acting  as  appraiser,  or  a  collector,  or  a  general  appraiser, 
or  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
permit  a  duly  accredited  officer  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
spect his  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  documents,  or 
correspondence,  pertaining  to  the  value  or  classification  of 
such  merchandise,  then  while  such  failure  continues  the  Sec- 
retary, under  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  (1)  shall  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  merchandise  into  the  tJnited  States  by 
or  for  the  account  of  such  person,  and  (2)  shall  instruct  the 
collectors  to  withhold  delivery  of  merchandise  imported  by  or 
for  the  account  of  such  person.  If  such  failure  continues  for 
a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  instructions  the 
collector  shall  cause  the  merchandise,  unless  previously  ex- 
ported, to  be  sold  at  public  auction  as  in  the  case  of  forfeited 
merchandise. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec.  406.  That  when  used  in  Title  II  or  Title  III  or  in  this 
title— 

The  term  "person"  includes  individuals,  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, and  associations;  and 

The  term  "United  States"  includes  all  Territories  and 
possessions  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  islands 
of  Guam  and  Tutuila,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Sec.  407.  That  the  Secretary  shall  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
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TITLE  v.— DYES  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Sec.  501.  (a)  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  for  the  period  of  six  months,  no  sodium 
nitrite,  no  dyes  or  dyestuffs,  including  crudes  and  intermedi- 
ates, no  product  or  products  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  coal  tar  (including  crudes,  intermediates,  finished  or 
partly  finished  products,  and  mixtures  and  compounds  of 
such  coal-tar  products),  and  no  synthetic  organic  drugs  or 
synthetic  organic  chemicals,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  or 
delivered  from  customs  custody  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  of  its  possessions  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  article  or  a  satisfactory  substitute  therefor  is  not  obtain- 
able in  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  price 
and  delivery,  and  that  such  article  in  the  quantity  to  be  ad- 
mitted is  required  for  consumption  by  an  actual  consumer  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions  within  six 
months  after  receipt  of  the  merchandise. 

(b)  Upon  the  day  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
"War  Trade  Board  Section  of  the  Department  of  State  shall 
cease  to  exist;  all  clerks  and  employes  of  such  War  Trade 
Board  Section  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  clerks  and 
employes  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  all  books,  docu- 
ments, and  other  records  relating  to  such  dye  and  chemical 
import  control  of  such  War  Trade  Board  Section  shall  become 
books,  documents  and  records  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
All  individual  licenses  issued  by  such  AVar  Trade  Board  Sec- 
tion prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect 
during  the  period  of  their  validity,  and  the  importations  under 
such  licenses  shall  be  permitted.  All  unexpended  funds  and 
appropriations  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  such  War 
Trade  Board  Section  shall  become  funds  and  appropriations 
available  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  this  section. 

Sec.  502.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Dye  and 
Chemical  Control  Act,  1921." 
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TEXT  OF  SCHEDULE  11,  WOOL  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF 

FORDNEY  TARIFF  BILL  AS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES    WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   29,    1921 

Par.  1101.  Wools,  not  improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino 
or  English  blood,  such  as  Donskoi,  native  Smyrna,  native  South 
American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  and  other  wools  of  like  char- 
acter or  description,  and  hair  of  the  camel,  28  per  centum  ad 
valorem :  Provided,  That  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  7  cents  per 
pound.  The  duty  on  such  wools,  imported  on  the  skin,  shall 
be  24  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  not  to  exceed  6  cents  per 
pound. 

Par.  1102.  Wools,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  imported  in 
the  grease  or  washed,  25  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content ;  im- 
ported in  the  scoured  state,  26  cents  per  pound;  imported  on 
the  skin,  24  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  35 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1103.  If  any  bale  or  package  containing  wools,  hairs, 
wool  wastes,  or  wool  waste  material,  subject  to  different  rates 
of  dut}^,  be  entered  at  any  rate  or  rates  lower  than  applicable, 
the  highest  rate  applicable  to  any  part  shall  apply  to  the  entire 
contents  of  such  bale  or  package. 

Par.  1104.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  prescribe  methods  and  regulations  for 
can-ying  out  the  provisions  of  this  schedule  relating  to  the  du- 
ties on  wool  and  hair. 

Par.  1105.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  and 
ring  waste,  25  cents  per  pound ;  gametted  waste,  20  cents  per 
pound ;  noils,  carbonized,  20  cents  per  pound ;  noils,  not  car- 
bonized, 16  cents  per  pound ;  thread  or  yarn  waste,  and  all 
other  wool  wastes  not  specially  provided  for,  14  cents  per 
pound ;  shoddy  and  wool  extract,  14  cents  per  pound ;  mungo, 
woolen  rags,  and  flocks,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  1106.  Wool  which  has  been  advanced  in  any  manner 
or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or 
scoured  condition,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  including 
tops  and  roving,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound, 
16  2-3  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  27  1-2 
cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  1107.    Yarn,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at 
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not  more  than  55  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
than  55  cents  but  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents 
per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  18  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1108.  Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four 
ounces  per  square  yard,  wholl.y  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  22  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  $1.25  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  27  1-2  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  if  the 
warp  of  any  of  the  foregoing  is  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  the  duty  shall  be  25  cents  per  pound  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  if  the  fabric  is  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25 
per  pound,  22  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  valued  at  more  than 
$1.25  per  pound,  27  1-2  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1109.  Woven  fabrics,  weighing  more  than  four  ounces 
per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
than  75  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  18  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75 
cents  but  not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  21  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at 
more  than  $1.25  but  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  30  cents 
per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto,  24  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
A^alued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  27  1-2  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1110.  Woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  which 
have  been  cut  to  garment  or  suiting  lengths  or  which  have  been 
subject  to  the  process  of  damping,  sponging,  or  shrinking, 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rates  hereinbefore  provided,  2  per 
centum   ad  valorem. 

Par.  1111.  Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the 
pile  covers  the  whole  surface,  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool 
is  a  component  material,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  such 
pile  fabrics,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  27  1-2 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1112.  Blankets,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  exceed- 
ing three  yards  in  length,  plain  woven,  with  not  more  than 
one  color  in  warp  or  filling,  and  not  advanced  beyond  weaving 
by  any  process  of  finishing,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents 
per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  but  not 
more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than 
$1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Par.  1113.  Felts,  not  woven,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  val- 
ued at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at 
more  than  75  cents  but  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  25 
cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per 
pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1114.  Fabrics  with  fast  edges  not  exceeding  twelve 
inches  in  width,  and  articles  made  therefrom ;  tubings,  garters, 
suspenders,  braces,  cords,  and  cords  and  tassels ;  if  wholly  of 
wool,  36  cents  per  pound;  if  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not 
wool  constitutes  chief  value,  25  cents  per  pound ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  all  the  foregoing,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1115.  Knit  fabrics,  made  of  wool  or  of  Avhich  wool  is  a 
component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  val- 
ued at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  $1.25  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hose  and  half  hose,  and  gloves  and  mittens,  made  of  wool 
or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  con- 
stituting chief  value,  valued  at  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen 
pairs,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen  pairs, 
36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Knit  underwear,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting 
chief  value,  valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  30  cents 
per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Outerwear  and  other  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  finished  or 
unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at  not 
more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than 
$2.50  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
33  1-3  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1116.  Clothing  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  not  knit  or  crocheted,  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part, 
whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at  not  more 
than  $2.50  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50 
but  not  more  than  $5  per  pound,  25  cents  per  pound  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
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than  $5  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  there- 
to, 30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1117.  Oriental,  Axminster,  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and 
other  carpets  and  rugs,  not  made  on  a  power-driven  loom; 
carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves,  produced  on  a 
power-driven  loom;  chenille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs, 
whether  woven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any 
width;  all  the  foregoing,  plain  or  figured,  5  cents  per  square 
foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1118.  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description, 
2  cents  per  square  foot ;  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs,  and  car- 
pets and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  3  cents  per 
square  foot ;  Brussels  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs 
of  like  character  or  description,  2  cents  per  square  foot ;  velvet 
and  tapestrj'  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like 
character  or  description,  1  1-4  cents  per  square  foot;  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing,  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Ingrain  carpets,  and  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares,  of  what- 
ever material  composed,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character 
and  description,  not  specially  provided  for,  1  cent  per  square 
foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not 
specially  provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  2  cents  per  square 
foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutial)le  at  the  rate 
provided  for  the  complete  article. 

Par.  1119.  Screens,  hassocks,  and  all  other  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  carpets  or  rugs,  and  not  specially 
provided  for,  22  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1120.  All  manufactures  not  specially  provided  for, 
composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part, 
whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  1121.  Whenever  in  this  title  the  word  "wool"  is  used 
in  connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of 
the  sheep,  camel,  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 
whether  manufactured  by  the  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any 
other  process. 

Par.  1122.  All  samples  of  manufactures  of  wool  which  are 
not  admitted  under  bond  for  exportation  within  six  months 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  and  the  same  valua- 
tion as  the  manufactured  articles  which  they  are  intended  to 
represent. 
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DEFINITION  OF  VALUE  AS  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  FORDNEY  TARIFF 
BILL,  H.  R.  7456,  JUNE  29,  1921 

Values  ascertained  in  this  manner  are  the  basis  for  calculating 
all  ad  valorem  duties. 

Sec.  402.  Value — Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
word  "value"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  or  in  any  other  law 
relating  to  the  appraisement  or  the  classification  of  imported 
merchandise  shall  mean  the  price  on  the  date  of  exportation  of 
the  imported  merchandise  at  which  comparable  and  competi- 
tive products  of  the  United  States  were  ordinarily  sold  or 
freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities  and 
in  the  customary  wrappings,  coverings,  and  containers,  wheth- 
er holding  liquids  or  solids,  to  all  purchasers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  ti-ade,  including  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  in 
the  principal  market  or  markets  of  the  United  States;  or, 
when  such  value  can  not  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  appraising  officer,  shall  mean  the  value  of  the  imported 
merchandise  on  said  date  for  sale  (whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  an  actual  sale),  for  consumption  or  use  in  the  United  States 
in  its  condition,  including  wrappings,  coverings,  and  con- 
tainers, whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  as  imported.  In 
determining  the  value  for  sale,  appraising  officers  may  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  matters,  the  selling  price  or 
cost  of  production  of  comparable  products  of  the  United 
States  and  of  articles  made  therefrom  or  from  like  imported 
materials,  not  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  or  not  sold 
or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  or  not  sold  at  all,  and  the  selling  price  in 
the  United  States  of  comparable  imports,  or  the  selling  price 
or  market  value  or  cost  of  production  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise in  the  foreign  country,  and  may  exclude  or  include 
all  or  any  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  including  duties,  and 
also  profits  and  commission,  if  any,  keeping  always  in  mind 
the  legislative  intention  that  duties  ad  valorem  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  fair  market  value  of  the  imported  merchan- 
dise in  the  United  States.  No  pretended  sale  or  offer  for  sale, 
and  no  sale  or  offer  for  sale  tending  to  establish  a  fictitious 
market,  shall  be  held  to  establish  value  as  herein  defined ;  nor 
shall  a  value  substantially  raised  or  lowered  at  the  time  of 
exportation  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  be 
deemed  to  be  such  value. 
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Summary  of  Paragraphs  1101-1113 — Fordney  Tariff  Bill,  1921. 

Par.  1101.     Wool^-Carpet. 

28%  ad  vaL  7  cents  per  lb.  maximum. 

Wool    {carpet)    on    the   skin. 
24%  ad  val.  6  cents  per  lb.  maximum. 

Par.  1102.  Wools  n.  e.  s.     Including  vwhair,  alpaca,  etc. 

Grease  or  waslied :  25  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content. 
Scoured:  26  cents  per  pound. 

On  the  skin  :  24  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content. 
Maximum  for  each  of  above  three  items :  3.5%  ad  valorem. 

Par.    1105.      Waste. 

Top,  slubbinir,  roving,  and  ring  waste :  25  cents  per  lb. 

Garnetted   waste:   20  cents  per  lb. 

Noils    (carbonized)  :   20  cents  per  lb. 

Noils    (not  carbonized)  :   16  cents  per  lb. 

Thread  or  yarn  waste  and  other  wastes  n.  e.  s. :  14  cents  per  lb. 

Shoddy  and  wool  extract :  14  cents  per  lb. 

Mlingo,  woolen  rags  and  flocks :  6  cents  per  lb. 

Par.  1106.     Toi)s. 

Not  over  40  cts  per  lb. :  16^  cts.  per  lb.  and  10%  ad  valorem. 
Over  40  cts.  per  lb. :  2iy2  cts  per  lb.  and  10%  ad  valorem. 

Par.      1107.      Yarns. 

Not  over  55  cents  per  lb. :       20  cents  per  lb.     15%  ad  valorem. 
Over  55  cents  but  not  over 

.$1..50:  30  cents  per  lb.  18%  ad  valorem. 

Over    $1..50:  30  cents  per  lb.  20%  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1108.    Woven  fabrics — not  over  4  o::.  per  sq.  yd-. 
Net  cotton  icarp. 

Not    over    .$1.25    per    lb. :  30  cents  per  lb.  22     %  ad  valorem. 

Over  $1.25   per  lb.:  36  cents  per  lb.  27>4%  ad  valorem. 
Ditto — cotton  warp. 

Not  over  $1.25  per  lb. :  25  cents  per  lb.  22     %  ad  valorem. 

Over    $1.25    per    lb.:  25  cents  per  lb.  27^%  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1109.     Woven  fairies  tceighing  more  than  4  oz.  per  sq.  yd. 

Not  over  75  cents  per  lb. :  20  cents  per  lb.  18     %  ad  valorem. 
Over  75  cents  but  not  over 

$1.25  per  lb. :                          25  cents  per  lb.  21     %  ad  valorem. 
Over  $1.25  but  not  over 

$2..50  per    lb. :                      30  cents  per  lb.  24     %  ad  valorem. 

Over  $2..50  per   lb.:               36  cents  per  lb.  27^%  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1111.    Pile  fairies. 

36  cents  per  lb.     27J^%  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1112.  Blankets — not  over  3  yds.  long. 

Not  over  75  cents  per  lb. :  20  cents  per  lb.     20     %  ad  valorem. 
Over  75  cents  but  not 

over  $1.50   per   lb. :  25  cents  per  lb.     20     %  ad  valorem. 

Over  $1.50  per   lb. :  30  cents  per  lb.     20     %  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1113.     Felts. 

Not  over  75  cents  per  lb. :     20  cents  per  lb.     20     %  ad  valorem. 
Over  75  cents  but  not 

over   $1.50   per   lb. :  25  cents  per  lb.     20     %  ad  valorem. 

Over  $1..50  per  lb.:  30  cents  per  lb.     25     %  ad  valorem. 
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THE   FRENCH-CAPPER   COMPULSORY  BRANDING 

BILL. 

Below  we  print  the  French-Capper  compulsory  branding 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive French  of  Idaho  and  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text 
since  it  appeared  last  year  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.     These  are  as  follows : 

In  the  title  the  word  "profiteering,"  having  served  its 
purpose  during  the  war  period  and  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  armistice,  disappears  from  the  first  line.  Now 
it  is  a  bill  which  purports  "to  prevent  deceit  and  unfair 
prices,"  etc.  "The  purpose  of  the  truth-in-fabric  law,  as  out- 
lined in  the  original  draft,"  according  to  an  article  in 
"  Cloverland, "  presented  to  the  House  Committee  in  support 
of  the  bill,  "is  to  protect  sheep  husbandry  from  unfair  com- 
petition with  shoddy."  This  purpose  is  not  now  avowed  in 
the  new  title. 

Fearing  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  law  apply  to  fabrics 
"manufactured  in  any  state"  might  cause  this  act  to  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  the  phrase  has  been  dropped  from  the 
title. 

In  section  2  of  the  old  bill  the  words  "within  any  state" 
are  deleted. 

In  section  4,  line  6,  the  words  "in  any  state"  have  been 
inserted.  In  line  9  of  the  same  section  the  words  "or  the 
District  of  Columbia"  have  been  inserted. 

In  section  7  the  words  "or  intends  to  offer  such  fabrics  or 
garments  or  articles"  of  the  old  bill  disappear. 

In  section  8  the  words  "any  garment  or  article  of  apparel 
purporting  to  contain  wool"  of  the  old  bill  are  dropped 
after  the  word  "country"  and  the  words  "yarn  purporting 
to  contain  wool  or  of  any  woven  fabric  purporting  to  contain 
wool  or  of  any  article  of  apparel  made  from  such  woven  fabric 
purporting  to  contain  wool"  have  been  put  in  their  stead. 

In  section  9  after  the  words  "upon  the  back"  of  the  old 
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bill  have  been  inserted  the  words  "or  on  the  selvage,"  and 
after  the  word  "legible"  the  following  words  have  been  in- 
serted "and  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce."  After  the  word  "percentage"  the 
words  "by  weight"  have  been  inserted  and  after  the  word 
"cloth"  all  that  follows  has  been  stricken  out  and  the  follow- 
ing proviso  substituted :  ' '  Provided  that  in  stating  the  con- 
tents of  virgin  wool  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  recite  'not  less 
than'  a  stated  percentage  of  such  ingredient,  and  in  stating 
the  contents  of  shoddy,  cotton  or  silk  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
recite  'not  more  than'  a  stated  percentage  of  such  ingredient 
or  ingredients." 

In  section  10  the  words  "on  the  back  of"  after  the  word 
"show"  have  been  stricken  out  and  the  words  "on  the  fabric" 
inserted.  The  following  proviso  has  been  added :  "Provided, 
however,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
a  garment  manufacturer  to  place  any  label  or  tag  on  the 
finished  garment,  to  designate  the  contents  of  the  linings, 
interlinings,  paddings,  stiffenings,  trimmings  or  facings  of 
the  garment." 

In  section  1-1  the  words  "the  product  of  the  silkworm"  have 
been  inserted  after  the  words,  "silk  fiber." 

In  section  19  the  words  "the  1st  day  of  July,  1920,"  have 
been  stricken  out  and  the  words  "six  months  after  it  shall  be- 
come a  law"  have  been  inserted  for  them. 

The  new  words  are  noted  by  brackets  and  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  is  as  follows: 

A    BILL. 

To  prevent  deceit  and  [unfair  prices]  that  result  from  the 
unrevealed  presence  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool  in 
woven  fabrics  purporting  to  contain  wool  and  in  gar- 
ments or  articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom,  manufac- 
tured in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  transported  or  intended  to  be  transported 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
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this  Act  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  "The  Truth  in 
Fabric  Law." 

Sec.  2.  That  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  and  of  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
made  therefrom,  within  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall,  before  offering  such  fabric 
or  garment  or  article  of  apparel  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange, 
or  for  transportation  to  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  country,  cause  the 
said  woven  fabric  to  be  stamped,  and  all  garments  and  articles 
of  apparel  made  therefrom  to  be  tagged  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided,  and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for 
the  first  offense  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
to  exceed  $500,  or  shall  be  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  and  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  or  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  or 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  of  any  woven  fabric  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool  which  is  not  stamped  as  hereinafter 
provided,  or  of  any  garment  or  article  of  apparel  made 
therefrom  which  is  not  tagged  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  here- 
by prohibited,  and  any  consignor  thereof  or  any  person  who 
shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  foreign  country,  or  having  so  received, 
shall  deliver  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  other- 
wise, or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person,  any  such  fabric 
which  is  not  stamped  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  w^hich  is 
falsely  stamped,  or  any  garment  or  article  of  apparel  made 
therefrom,  which  is  not  tagged  as  hereinafter  provided  or 
which  is  falsely  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or 
any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
such  unstamped  or  falsely  stamped  woven  fabric,  or  un- 
tagged or  falsely  tagged  garment  or  article  of  apparel  made 
therefrom,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first 
offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500  or  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  upon 
conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  shall  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  speci- 
mens of  woven  fabrics  and  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
manufactured  therefrom,  offered  for  sale  [in  any  State]  or 
Territory  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  which  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory [or  in  the  District  of  Columbia]  other  than  that  in  which 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  produced  or  manufactured, 
or  which  shall  be  offered  for  shipment  or  intended  for  ship- 
ment in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  which  shall  be 
received  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  other  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  respectively 
produced  or  manufactured,  or  which  shall  be  received  from 
any  foreign  country  or  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign 
country,  and  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  plant,  raw  ma- 
terials, methods,  and  the  books  of  all  manufacturers  of  such 
goods  who  have  secured  a  registration  number  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  to  require  reports  in  such  form  from  such 
manufacturers  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  examination  of  specimens  of  woven  fab- 
rics, and  of  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom,  shall  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
\asion  of  such  bureau  or  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ajad  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  determine,  under  the  rules  to  be  made  by  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  from  such  examination  whether 
such  fabrics  or  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufac- 
tured therefrom  are  stamped  and  tagged  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, or  are  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act,  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  such  examination  that 
such  fabrics  or  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manufac- 
tured therefrom  are  either  unstamped  or  untagged  or  falsely 
stamped  or  falsely  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the 
party  from  w^hom  such  sample  was  obtained.  Any  party  so 
notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and 
if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been 
violated  hy  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
at  once  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney, 
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with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination 
of  such  fabric,  or  garment,  or  article  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom,  duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  or  officer  making 
such  examination,  under  oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment 
of  the  court  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney 
to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  Act  to  cause 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in 
the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States  without  delay  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalties  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec.  7.  That  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool,  and  of  garments  or  articles  of  apparel 
manufactured  therefrom,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such 
manufacturer  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  who 
offers  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  for  sale,  trade,  or 
exchange  in  interstate  commerce  or  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  secure  a  regis- 
tration number  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby  given  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any  other  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  from  any  foreign  country  or 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  [yarn  purporting  to  con- 
tain wool,  or  of  any  woven  fabric  purporting  to  contain  wool, 
or  of  any  article  of  apparel  made  from  such  woven  fabric 
purporting  to  contain  wool]  made  by  any  manufacturer  who 
has  not  secured  a  registration  number  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, is  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  person  who  shall  violate 
any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500  or 
one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  9.  That  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics  purport- 
ing to  contain  wool,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such 
manufacturer  in  any  foreign  country  who  offers  or  intends 
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to  offer  such  fabric  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in  interstate 
commerce  or  for  shipment  from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  shall  stamp,  or  cause  to  be  stamped,  upon 
the  back  [or  on  the  selvage]  of  every  yard  of  such  woven 
fabric,  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  legible,  [and  in  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,] 
the  following  information :  The  contents  of  the  fabric  stating 
the  four  following  ingredients  as  herein  defined :  Virgin  w^ool, 
shoddy,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  the  relative  proportion  or  per- 
centage [by  weight]  of  each,  together  with  the  registration 
number  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  making  the  fabric 
or  cloth:  [Provided,  That  in  stating  the  contents  of  virgin 
wool  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  recite  "not  less  than"  a  stated 
percentage  of  such  ingredient,  and  in  stating  the  contents  of 
shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  recite  ''not  more 
than"  a  stated  percentage  of  such  ingredient  or  ingredients.] 

Sec.  10.  That  every  manufacturer  of  garments  and  articles 
of  apparel  manufactured  from  woven  fabric,  purporting  to 
contain  w-ool,  within  any  State,  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufac- 
turer in  any  foreign  country  who  offers  or  intends  to  offer 
such  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  for  sale,  trade,  or  ex- 
change, in  interstate  commerce  or  for  shipment  from  any 
State,  Territor}-,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall,  in  addition 
to  having  the  w^oven  fabric  from  which  said  garment  or  article 
of  apparel  is  manufactured  stamped,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, shall  have  sewn  on  such  garment  or  article  of  apparel 
in  a  manner  and  at  a  place  where  the  same  will  be  easily  dis- 
cernible a  white  cotton  strip  of  cloth  on  which  shall  be  in- 
delibly Avritten  or  printed  the  precise  information  contained 
in  the  stamp  on  the  fabric  or  cloth  from  which  such  garment 
or  article  of  apparel  Avas  manufactured :  [Provided,  Jiowever, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  a  gar- 
ment manufacturer  to  place  any  label  or  tag  on  the  finished 
garment  to  designate  the  contents  of  the  linings,  interlinings, 
paddings,  stiff enings,  trimmings,  or  facings  of  the  garment.] 

Sec.  11.  That  every  manufacturer  of  yarn  purporting  to 
contain  wool,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,,  and  every  such  manufac- 
turer in  any  State  or  in  any  foreign  country  who  offers  or 
intends  to  offer  such  yarn  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  for  shipment  from  any 
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State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  secure  a 
registration  number  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
provided. 

Sec.  12.  That  every  manufacturer  of  j^arn,  purporting  to 
contain  wool,  within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufac- 
turer in  any  State  or  in  any  foreign  country  who  offers  or 
intends  to  offer  such  yarn  for  sale,  trade,  or  exchange  in 
interstate  commerce,  for  pay  or  otherwise,  or  for  shipment 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from 
any  foreign  country  or  to  any  foreign  country,  shall,  at  the 
time  he  sells  or  offers  to  sell,  or  ships  or  offers  to  ship  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  such  yarn,  furnish  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  statement  in  writing  which  shall  set  forth  the  con- 
tents of  such  yarn,  whether  the  same  contains  virgin  wool, 
shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  and  the  pro- 
portion and  percentage  of  each  of  such  ingredients,  together 
with  a  guaranty  in  writing  that  the  said  information  so  fur- 
nished is  correct,  and  every  manufacturer  of  woven  fabrics 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  every  such  manufacturer  in  any  foreign 
country  who  purchases  or  secures  yarn  from  sources  other 
than  his  own  manufacturing  plant,  and  who  intends  to  use 
such  yarn  in  the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics,  for  sale, 
trade,  or  exchange  in  interstate  commerce,  or  for  shipment 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any 
foreign  country,  shall  secure  such  written  guaranty  from  such 
yarn  manufacturer,  and  any  violation  of  this  section  by  any 
person  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof, 
for  the  first  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each 
subsequent  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  13.  That  yarn  purporting  to  contain  wool,  woven 
fabrics  purporting  to  contain  wool,  and  garments  or  articles 
of  apparel  made  therefrom,  which  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  or  offered  for  import,  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  other  requirements  of  this  Act,  be  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  manufacturer  thereof  which  shall  set 
forth  the  contents  of  such  yarn,  woven  fabrics,  garments,  and 
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articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom,  stating  whether  the  same 
contains  virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  or  silk  as  hereinbefore 
defined  and  the  percentage  of  such  ingredients,  together  with 
a  guaranty  in  writing  that  the  said  information  so  furnished  is 
correct,  and  in  case  such  written  statement  and  guaranty  is 
not  furnished,  said  yarn,  woven  fabrics,  garments,  and  articles 
of  apparel  made  therefrom  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse 
delivery  thereof  to  the  consignee,  and  cause  the  destruction 
of  any  such  goods  refused  delivery,  which  shall  not  be  ex- 
ported by  the  consignee  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  such  refusal,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.    . 

Sec.  14.  That  the  term  "virgin  wool,"  as  used  in  this  Act, 
shall  mean  wool  that  has  never  previously  been  spun,  or  woven 
into  cloth ;  the  term  ' '  shoddy ' '  shall  include  any  material 
obtained  from  any  fabric  or  clippings  of  cloth  of  any  fiber 
whatever,  or  secured  from  rags  or  from  used  apparel  of  any 
description,  or  any  fiber  that  has  been  previously  spun,  or 
woven  into  cloth,  as  well  as  wood,  hemp,  jute,  flax,  and  hair 
fiber  not  properly  classed  as  wool  of  any  description  and  from 
whatever  source  obtained ;  also  fur,  feathers  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  from  whatever  source  obtained.  The  term  ' '  cotton ' ' 
shall  mean  cotton  fiber  that  has  never  been  previously  spun, 
or  woven  into  cloth,  and  the  term  "silk"  shall  mean  silk 
fiber  [the  product  of  the  silkworm]  that  has  never  been  pre- 
viously spun,  or  woven  into  cloth.  The  term  "Territory" 
shall  include  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
The  word  "person"  shall  be  construed  to  import  both  the 
plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and  shall  in- 
clude corporations,  partnerships,  companies,  societies,  -and 
associations.  Wlien  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent, 
or  other  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation, 
partnership,  company,  society,  or  association,  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  otfice,  shall  also  be  deemed  in  every 
case  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  corporation, 
partnership,  company,  society,  or  association  as  well  as  that  of 
the  person. 

Sec.  15.  That  no  retail  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  having  in  his  possession  goods 
not  stamped  or  tagged  or  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed 
by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  or  manufacturer,  or  other  party 
residing  in  the  United  States  from  whom  lie  purchased  such 
goods  found  in  his  possession,  that  such  goods  are  truthfully 
stamped  or  tagged  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act.  Said  guaranty,  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of 
such  articles  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case  said  party  or 
parties  shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines,  and  other 
penalties  which  would  attach  in  due  course  to  the  dealer  under 
the  provision  of  this  Act, 

Sec.  16.  That  any  woven  fabric  or  garment  or  article  of 
apparel  manufactured  therefrom  that  is  not  stamped  or  tagged 
in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  that  is  falsely 
stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  is  being 
transported  from  one  State,  Territory,  District  of  Columbia, 
or  insular  possession,  to  another  for  sale,  or  having  been  trans- 
ported remains  unloaded,  or  in  original  unbroken  packages, 
or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  if  it  be 
imported  from  a  foreign  country,  or  if  it  be  intended  for 
export  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  district  court  within  the  district  where  the 
same  is  found  and  seized  for  confiscation  by  a  process  of  libel 
for  condemnation,  and  if  such  woven  fabric  or  garment  or 
article  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  is  condemned  as 
either  not  stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
or  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  as  the  said  court  may 
direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs 
and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdiction 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such  libel  proceedings 
and  the  execution  and  deliver}^  of  good  and  sufficient  bond 
to  the  effect  that  such  woven  fabric  or  garments  or  articles 
of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom  shall  not  be  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  articles  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  thereof.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty, 
except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue 
of  fact  joined  in  any  such  cases,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall 
be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
as  the  case  may  be,  upon  his  request  from  time  to  time,  samples 
of  woven  fabrics  and  garments  and  articles  of  apparel  manu- 
factured therefrom,  which  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  offered  for  import,  giving  notice  to  the  owner  there- 
of or  consignee,  who  may  appear  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  have  the  right  to  introduce  testimony.     And  if  it 
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appear  from  the  examination  of  such  sample  that  any  woven 
fabric,  garment,  or  article  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom, 
offered  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  is  either  not 
stamped  or  tagged,  or  is  falsely  stamped  or  tagged  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise  falsely  labeled  in  any 
respect,  said  woven  fabric,  garment,  or  article  of  apparel 
manufactured  therefrom  shall  be  refused  admission  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee, and  shall  cause  to  be  sold,  after  being  properly 
stamped  or  tagged,  any  goods  refused  delivery  which  shall 
not  be  exported  by  the  consignee  within  three  months  of  the 
date  of  notice  of  such  refusal,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee  such 
woven  fabric  or  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufac- 
tured therefrom,  pending  examination  and  decision  in  the 
matter,  upon  the  execution  of  a  penal  bond  for  the  amount 
of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  woven  fabric,  or  garments, 
or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  therefrom,  together  with 
the  duty  thereon,  and  on  the  refusal  to  return  such  goods 
for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the 
country  or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit 
the  full  amount  of  the  bond :  And  provided  further,  That  all 
charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  goods  which  are  re- 
fused admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  importations  made  by  such  owner  or 
consignee. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  may  cancel 
the  registration  number  of  any  manufacturer  of  yarn  pur- 
porting to  contain  wool,  of  woven  fabric  purporting  to  con- 
tain wool,  or  of  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured 
therefrom,  who  has  previously  obtained  a  registration  num- 
ber under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  may  refuse  a  regis- 
tration number  to  any  such  manufacturer  who  applies  for  a 
registration  number  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  19.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  [six  months  after  it  shall  become  a  law,]  as  applied  to 
manufacturers,  importers,  dealers,  or  other  persons  mentioned 
herein,  when  manufacturing,  importing,  or  dealing  in  woven 
fabric  and  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  manufactured 
from  such  fabric,  or  imported  into  the  United  States  after 
that  date. 
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PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  WOOL  SCOURING. 
By  La  WHENCE  T.  Fairhaix,  Ph.D. 
Wool  scouring  presents  many  problems  to  the  wool  manu- 
facturer. Two  of  these  problems  are  the  disposal  of  scouring 
waste  and  the  recovery  of  wool  grease.  The  process  of  wool 
scouring  itself  calls  for  very  careful  control  in  all  stages  of 
its  operation,  for  a  variation  in  temperature,  for  instance, 
may  cause  severe  injury  to  the  wool  fibers.  The  chief  end 
of  wool  scouring  is  to  remove  from  the  fibers  their  coating  of 
dirt  and  grease.  This  wool  grease  is  secreted  by  sebaceous 
glands  contiguous  to  the  hair  follicles  and  coats  the  surface  of 
the  individual  fibers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mechanical 
injury  during  growth  and  matting  or  felting  of  the  fibers. 
The  hair  follicle,  in  addition  to  the  lymph-like  secretion  which 
nourishes  the  hair  during  its  growth  and  development,  secretes 
an  oily  substance,  the  wool  oil,  which  becomes  a  constituent 
of  the  fiber  and  imparts  elasticity  and  flexibility.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  wool  scourer  is  to  remove  the  greasy  envelope  so  far 
as  possible,  without  removing  the  oil  within  the  fiber.  Too 
high  a  temperature,  too  great  a  concentration  of  alkali,  or 
(where  organic  solvents  are  used  to  remove  the  grease)  too 
prolonged  contact  with  the  solvent,  will  yield  a  fiber  that  is 
harsh  and  brittle,  leading  to  waste  in  spinning.  In  addition 
to  grease,  the  wool  fiber  is  coated  with  dried  perspiration, 
which  consists  largely  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  salts,  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  amounting  to  about  8  per  cent  b}'  weight  of 
the  wool. 

wool  scouring  is  a  physical  AND  NOT  A  CHEMICAL  PROCESS. 

The  scouring  of  wool  is  essentially  a  physical  and  not  a 
chemical  process.  According  to  an  older  idea,  the  alkali  added 
or  present,  due  to  the  hydrolysis  of  the  soap,  acted  upon  the 
fat  or  grease  and  formed  a  soluble  soap,  which  was  then 
removed  by  subsequent  washing.  In  place  of  saponification, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  really  occurs  is  an  emulsification  of 
the  fat  by  the  soapy  solution.    This  is  readily  apparent  when 
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it  is  remembered  that  soapy  solutions  readily  remove  mineral 
oils,  which  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  saponification.  It  is 
true  that  the  free  alkali  combines  with  the  small  amount  of 
fatty  acids  present  in  the  grease  to  form  a  soap,  but  the  free 
fatty  acid  in  wool  grease  amounts  to  about  1  per  cent  only, 
and  the  saponification  of  wool  grease  requires  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  high  concentration  of  alkali.  Emulsification,  applied 
to  an  oil-water  mixture,  is  a  means  of  suspending  the  oil  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision  throughout  the  bulk  of  the 
mixture.  Certain  substances  (such  as  soaps,  saponin,  and 
certain  proteins)  serve  to  promote  and  stabilize  such  an 
emulsion.  If  a  few  drops  of  oil  are  shaken  with  pure  water, 
an  emulsion  is  formed  which  persists  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
for  the  oil  separates  out  very  readily,  due  to  the  great  inter- 
facial  tension  between  the  particles  of  oil  and  the  medium 
in  which  they  are  distributed.  If,  however,  a  small  amount 
of  soap  solution  is  added,  this  interfacial  tension  is  decreased 
enormously  with  the  result  that  a  more  nearly  perfect  and 
stable  emulsion  is  formed. 

Kecently  Shorter  (1)  has  shown  that  so  far  as  the  surface 
tension  is  concerned  it  is  a  waste  of  soap  to  use  it  at  a  con- 
centration much  greater  than  0.4  per  cent.  His  experiments 
on  the  effect  of  a  soap  on  the  stability  of  fine  emulsions  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  maximum  effect  at  concentrations  from 
0.2  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent  and  from  a  study  of  both  effects 
it  is  concluded  that  0.46  per  cent  represents  the  maximum 
concentration  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  use  soap  for  scouring. 
"When  scoured  with  alkali  alone,  the  emulsification  is  due  to 
the  formation  in  the  surface  layer  of  a  layer  of  soap  by  the 
interaction  of  the  alkali  and  the  free  fatty  acid  in  the  grease. 
The  stabilization  of  the  emulsion  is  due  to  the  passing  into 
solution  of  the  soap  thus  formed.  The  alkali  must  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  form  a  soapy  solution,  but  if  it  is  too 
concentrated  the  emulsion  droplets  are  coagulated.  This 
coagulating  effect  seems  to  occur  between  concentrations  of 
1  and  2  per  cent.  In  scouring  with  alkali  alone  it  is  better, 
therefore,  to  avoid  high  concentrations  in  the  initial  stage, 
i.e.,  until  enough  soap  has  been  fonned  and  dissolved  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  stabilizing  effect.     As  scouring  proceeds, 
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the  effectiveness  of  the  scouring  liquor  is  decreased  by  the 
removal  of  the  soap,  due  to  the  emulsion  droplets  becoming 
coated  with  a  layer  of  soap,  and  to  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
grease  in  the  scouring  liquor. 

The  effective  emulsification  and  stabilization  of  wool  grease 
is  at  once  the  joy  and  despair  of  the  wool  scourer.  The  grease 
is  readily  removed  from  the  wool,  but  the  washings  consist 
of  an  emulsion  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  the 
grease  before  diverting  it  into  rivers.  The  consequence  is 
that  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  many  wool  scouring  establish- 
ments are  greasy  and  befouled,  vegetation  becomes  coated  with 
wool  fat  and  the  banks  of  the  water  course  present  an  un- 
inviting spectacle.  The  problem  is  not  less  complicated  by 
running  the  scouring  waste  into  municipal  sewers,  for  waste 
from  which  the  grease  had  not  been  removed,  when  run  into 
sewers  has  been  known  to  seal  the  surface  of  sand  filters  and 
put  the  beds  absolutely  out  of  commission.  The  removal  of 
the  grease,  requiring  the  use  of  acids  or  other  chemicals,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  provide  also  for  the  neutralization  of 
these  chemicals,  for  if  the  wastes  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  municipal  sewage,  they  may  have  sufficient  disinfecting 
power  upon  the  sewage  to  render  biological  treatment  difficult. 

IN  WOOL  SCOURING  VALUABLE  MATERIALS  ARE  LOST. 

In  addition  to  the  nuisance  created  by  wool  scouring  waste, 
it  represents  a  direct  loss  of  valuable  material.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  alone  from 
5,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  wool  fat  are  wasted  in  this  way 
daily.  Furthermore  there  is  a  total  loss  of  the  valuable 
potassium  salts  contained  in  the  washings. 

Where  the  solvent  process  of  wool  scouring  is  in  use  (and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  modern  way  of  scouring  wool)  the 
wool  grease  is  easily  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solvent, 
the  latter  being  condensed,  of  course,  and  thus  used  repeatedly. 
In  the  present  day  practice  of  this  method  the  wool  is  de- 
greased  in  closed  kiers  by  means  of  solvent  naphtha,  the  latter 
readily  dissolving  the  wool  grease  without  the  need  of  me- 
chanical agitation  of  the  fiber.  The  kier  is  flushed  several 
times  with  naphtha  of  different  degrees   of  grease  content 
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and  is  given  a  final  flush  with  clean  naphtha  either  from  the 
distillery  directly,  or  from  a  clean  reservoir.  After  the  final 
flushing  with  solvent,  the  kiers  are  swept  out  by  a  current 
of  warm,  moist  air  for  a  considerable  time.  Humidity  and 
temperature  of  the  air  are  so  controlled,  as  to  insure  the 
abstraction  of  solvent  vapor  only,  without  affecting  the  nat- 
ural hygroscopic  condition  of  the  wool.  The  warm  air  is 
propelled  through  an  adjustable  humidifier  and,  after  passing 
tln-ough  the  degreasing  kier,  passes  through  a  condenser, 
which  removes  the  greater  part  of  its  load  of  solvent.  The 
same  current  of  air  is  used  repeatedly,  alternately  absorbing 
and  depositing  naphtha  in  its  circuit.  Following  this  treat- 
ment, which  removes  all  traces  of  naphtha  from  the  w^ool,  the 
kiers  are  opened  and  the  degreased  wool  discharged.  The 
degreased  w^ool  is  given  a  final  washing  in  tepid  water  in  order 
to  remove  the  potassium  salts  and  dirt. 

Carbon  disulphide  was  proposed  and  used  as  a  solvent  for 
the  wool  grease  in  the  early  stage  of  development  of  the  solvent 
process,  but  was  found  to  stain  the  wool  fiber,  owing  to  the 
free  sulphur  always  present  in  the  solvent.  Later  carbon 
tetrachloride  was  used.  The  latter,  however,  was  very  difficult 
to  recover  completely  from  the  extraction  residue  by  distilla- 
tion. Recently  Koch  (2)  has  patented  the  use  of  chlorinated 
aliphatic  hydrocarbons  as  a  solvent  for  wool  grease. 

THE  SOLVENT  PROGRESS  REGARDED  BY  MANY  AS  THE  IDEAL 
METHOD. 

The  solvent  process  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  ideal  method 
of  scouring  wool  and,  as  a  consequence,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  the  best  solvent  and  to  adjust  the 
exact  conditions  so  as  to  realize  this  ideal.  However,  the  pro- 
cess, although  at  present  in  use  by  one  large  establishment 
in  this  country  handling  over  a  million  pounds  of  wool  a 
week,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  due  perhaps  to  the  costly 
and  complex  equipment  necessary.  The  process  itself,  how- 
ever, is  economical  and  efficient  and  has  the  further  incidental 
advantage  of  recovering  the  avooI  grease,  instead  of  wasting 
it  into  the  water  courses.  Since  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  wool  is  still  scoured  by  means  of  soap  and  alkali,  it  is  with 
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the  problems  of  the  latter  that  most  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned at  present. 

Where  rigorous  legislation  against  the  pollution  of  rivers 
with  wool  scouring  waste  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  in  the 
thickly  populated  countries  in  Europe,  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  grease.  One  of  the 
early  methods  practiced  in  Germany  was  to  run  the  waste 
liquors  into  vats,  after  which  lime  or  magnesium  or  calcium 
salts  were  added.  This  precipitated  the  grease  so  that  it 
could  be  collected,  pressed  in  suitable  filter  presses  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  air.  This  substance,  known  as  suinter,  when 
subjected  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron  retorts,  yielded  an 
illuminating  gas  known  as  "Fett-gas."  Although  this  elimi- 
nates the  contamination  of  water  supplies,  this  method  is  a 
wasteful  one  in  that  the  wool  grease  is  destroyed  and  no 
attempt  made  to  recover  the  potassium  salts. 

Numerous  other  methods  of  gi-ease  recovery  have  been 
developed  and  used,  notably  that  method  in  which  the  scouring 
waste  is  treated  with  mineral  acids  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
grease,  and  that  involving  extracting  suinter,  or  even  the 
scouring  liquor  directly,  with  organic  solvents.  The  former 
process  used  at  the  Yorkshire  mills  for  the  production  of 
"Yorkshire  grease"  consists  in  collecting  the  scouring  wastes 
in  large  cisterns,  where  the  dirt,  sand,  etc.,  are  allowed  to 
subside  and  the  liquid  subsequently  acidified  with  mineral  acid. 
The  wool  grease,  together  with  the  free  fatty  acids,  rises  to 
the  surface,  when  it  is  skimmed  off  and  allowed  to  drain  on 
coke  beds  in  order  to  remove  most  of  the  water.  It  is  then 
given  a  hot  pressing  in  an  hydraulic  press.  The  press  cakes 
usually  retain  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  grease,  so  that  extrac- 
tion with  a  suitable  solvent  is  sometimes  profitable.  The  acid 
liquors  that  run  off  contain  a  notable  amount  of  grease  in 
suspension  and,  of  course,  the  potassium  salts. 

Extraction  with  organic  solvents  is  usually  very  effectivn 
so  far  as  the  grease  is  concerned,  but  in  some  cases  is  com- 
plicated by  the  formation  of  troublesome  emulsions.  Othei 
means  of  separating  the  grease  are  by  saturating  the  waste 
liquors  with  sulphur  dioxide  or  carbon  dioxide  from  flue  gas, 
and  the  battage  process,  which  consists  in  mechanically  agitat- 
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ing  the  liquor  so  as  to  produce  foaming  and  then  separating 
the  foam  which  carries  a  large  proportion  of  the  wool  grease. 

The  Smith-Leach  process  (3),  which  provides  for  the  re- 
covery of  wool  grease  without  the  use  of  solvents  or  of  mineral 
acids,  has  the  advantage  that  no  effluents  which  pollute  the 
river  courses  are  obtained.  The  wool  w^ashing  liquors  are 
concentrated  in  a  multiple  vacuum  apparatus  until  a  concen- 
trated, viscous  liquid  is  obtained.  The  latter  is  then  run 
through  a  centrifuge  while  still  warm.  By  this  means  the  soap 
liquor,  containing  the  potash  salts  and  the  soaps  used  in  the 
scouring  process,  is  run  off.  The  potassium  is  recovered  as 
carbonate  by  further  concentration  and  the  calcination  of 
this  product,  while  the  wool  grease  is  purified  and  sold  as 
lanolin. 

From  time  to  time  other  methods  have  been  developed — 
many  aiming  at  grease  recovery  only,  while  others  more  am- 
bitious still  seek  to  recover  both  grease  and  potash  from  the 
effluent.  The  higher  cost  of  potash  recovery  is  due  mainly 
to  the  cost  of  concentrating  the  liquors.  However,  with  the 
scarcity  of  potash  and  the  high  price  level  maintained  during 
the  war  its  recovery  could  be  made  very  profitable,  while  the 
claim  lias  been  made  that  even  at  pre-war  prices  a  grease  and 
potash  recovery  plant  could  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

RECENTLY    MODIFICATIONS    OF    OLDER    METHODS    HAVE    BEEN 
SUGGESTED. 

Many  of  the  processes  proposed  within  recent  years  are 
merely  modifications  of  older  methods.  A  few,  however,  have 
the  merit  of  originality.  Invention  is  constantly  stimulated 
by  the  common  realization  that  the  wastage  of  wool  scouring 
liquors  into  our  water  courses  is  a  procedure  that  will  some 
day  no  doubt  be  restricted  by  law,  while  the  wool  scouring 
waste  itself  is  a  potential  source  of  wealth. 

While  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  methods  developed  within  recent  years,  there 
are  a  few  that  merit  more  than  passing  attention.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  method  is  universally  applicable.  The 
recovery  process  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
locality. 
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The  tendency  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  separating 
the  grease  b}^  purely  mechanical  means,  typified  hy  a  process 
in  which  frothing  is  produced  by  means  of  compressed  air 
or  other  gas  (4),  and  by  the  various  centrifugal  processes. 
The  latter  particularly  seem  to  find  favor,  since  separation 
of  the  grease  is  very  effectively  carried  out  with  the  high 
speed  centrifuges  now  available. 

The  recent  work  of  Ayers  (5),  using  a  high  speed  centrifuge 
has  shown  that  a  scouring  water  containing  1.55  per  cent  of 
wool  fat  would  yield  1.45  per  cent,  or  10  to  11  pounds  of  fat 
per  hour  at  a  temperature  of  145  degrees  F.  The  product 
was  bright  yellow,  contained  little  water,  and  offered  fewer 
purification  difficulties  than  the  fat  from  anj^  other  recovery. 
The  purification  of  the  product  can  be  effected  by  a  combina- 
tion of  washing  and  chemical  bleaching  agents. 

The  cost  of  potash  and  grease  recovery  from  scouring  waste 
will  depend  of  course  upon  local  conditions  and  a  number 
of  other  factors.  Some  estimate  of  this  cost  is  given  in  a 
recent  paper  on  potash  recovery  by  Weston.  The  method 
recommended  by  Weston  (6)  is  centrifugal  separation  of 
the  fat  from  the  scouring  waste  and  the  concentration  of 
the  machine  effluent  in  a  multiple  effect  evaporator,  or  in  a 
Cardem  wet  chamber.  The  concentrate  is  then  degreased  with 
an  immiscible  solvent,  in  order  to  remove  the  residual  fat, 
and  the  aqueous  concentrate  dried  and  incinerated  in  open 
pans.  The  residue  obtained  in  this  way  may  contain  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  K„0.  The  cost  of  such  a  process  is  summarized 
by  Weston  as  follows: (7) 

"The  average  wool  scouring  plant  probably  has  two  trains 
of  bowls  discharging  12,000  gallons,  or  200,000  pounds  of 
\\  aste  daily.  The  cost  of  a  plant  for  the  disposal  of  this  wa.ste 
will  vary  greatly  with  conditions,  but  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceed  $40,000  even  at  the  present  high  prices.  The  200,000 
pounds  of  waste  will,  on  the  average,  contain  4000  pounds  of 
grease  and  2500  pounds  of  potash,  and  there  may  be  recov- 
ered therefrom  2000  pounds  of  eentrifuged  grease  and  1600 
pounds  of  potash.  The  cost  of  operation  is  approximately  as 
follows : 
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per  diem 

Cost  of  centrifugal  process $45 

Cost  of  evaporation 48 

Cost  of  decreasing 35 

Cost  of  coking 17 

Management    20 

Total    $165 

Value  of  Products 

2000   lbs.    of  centrifuged   grease   at  100    $200 

1750  lbs.  of  extracted  grease  at  8^   140 

1600  lbs.  of  potash  at  17.5^   280 

Total    $620 

Daily    profit    $455 

"This  profit  ma^^  seem  large,  but  one  mill  operating  three 
trains  of  bowls  is  at  present  making  a  profit  of  $500  a  day 
on  its  centrifugal  grease  alone.  At  pre-war  prices,  the  cost 
of  operation  would  be  slightly  less  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts $184,  thus  leaving  a  small  profit  for  a  plant  of  this  size. 
In  the  ease  of  a  small,  single  train  plant,  the  pre-war  price 
w'ould  have  been  a  nominal  one,  but  the  stream  would  have 
been  kept  clean  and  valuable  products  would  have  been  re- 
claimed from  a  waste  otherwise  a  nuisance.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  potash  is  recovered  no  w^aste  is  discharged 
into  the  stream,  and  even  the  degreasing  plant  alone  greatly 
improves  the  character  of  the  polluted  stream." 

Among  other  developments  in  the  utilization  of  the  material 
in  wool  scouring  waste  are  the  use  of  the  centrifuge  to  recover 
the  wool  fat  and  the  utilization  of  this  fat,  together  with 
recovered  potash,  for  the  formation  of  a  soap  to  be  used  as 
a  detergent  in  subsequent  scouring  operations  (8)  ;  application 
of  the  process  formerly  in  vogue  of  recovering  potassium 
carbonate  from  water  in  which  wool  is  given  a  preliminary 
washing  before  scouring  (9)  ;  the  formation  of  insoluble  soaps 
by  treatment  with  magnesium  sulphate  under  heat  and  pres- 
sure and  subsequent  recovery  of  the  fats  (10)  ;  the  use  of  a 
patented  filtering  device  for  separating  the  fat  from  the 
scouring  waste  (11)  ;  the  separation  of  the  various  greases 
by  heating  the  scouring  waste  under  pressure   (12)  ;  the  re- 
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cover}^  of  neutral  wool  fat  by  means  of  solvents  (13)  ;  and  the 
method  proposed  by  Chambers  (14)  of  using  the  waste  liquor 
over  again  for  scouring  purposes  after  having  removed  the 
grease.  This  cycle  of  operation  is  repeated  until  the  scouring 
liquor  is  sufficiently  rich  in  potash  salts  to  make  evaporation 
profitable.  The  last  process  has  three  outstanding  advantages : 
(a)  an  expensive  evaporating  plant  is  not  necessary;  (b)  by 
repeatedly  using  the  same  liquor  in  the  bowls  a  great  saving 
is  effected  in  scouring  materials,  and  (c)  the  plant  is  of  very 
simple  design. 

These  developments  have  been  concurrent  with  the  demand 
for  conservation  of  the  materials  present  in  wool  scouring 
waste — a  demand  that  was  greatly  intensified  during  the  war 
when  our  supply  of  potash  w^as  practically  cut  off  (15).  It  is 
apparent  that  our  present  tendency  of  manufacturing  goods 
with  the  least  margin  of  w^aste  and  the  standardization  of 
products  and  of  manufacturing  operations,  which  has  per- 
mitted us  to  compete  so  successfully  against  cheap  labor,  is 
being  slowly  amplified  so  as  to  take  care  of  waste  material 
itself — a  position  into  which  many  industries  in  the  older 
countries  were  forced  only  by  legal  necessity.  Certainly  the 
utilization  of  waste  material  itself  in  many  industries  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  conversion  of  raw  materials  into 
manufactured  products  and  is  in  some  measure  an  index  of 
national  prosperity. 
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Obituary. 

ABIEL  J.  ABBOT. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  worsted  industry  of 
Massachusetts,  died  at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital,  Brookline,  on  May 
1,  1921. 

Born  in  Westford,  Massachusetts,  January  8,  1850,  the  youngest 
son  of  J.  W.  Pitt  and  Catharine  Rowell  Abbot,  he  was  descended 
from  old  New  England  stock,  his  first  American  ancestor  coming 
to  this  country  in  1640  and  settling  in  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
In  1735  some  of  the  family  moved  to  Westford  and  have  lived  there 
ever  since.  One  John  Abbot,  a  captain,  commanded  the  Westford 
troop  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775.  Another  John  Abbot 
in  1843  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  monument  commemorating  that 
battle. 

Mr.  Abbot  studied  at  Westford  Academy,  Highland  Military 
Academy,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Exeter  Academy,  and 
in  1868  was  graduated  as  a  special  student  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  TechnologA^  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Robey  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  edge 
tools,  at  Chelmsford,  remaining  with  that  company  until  1873,  in 
which  year  he  resigned  his  position  to  become  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Abbot  &  Company,  worsted  spinners,  a  business  founded  by 
his  father,  his  oldest  brother,  John  W.  Abbot,  and  Charles  G.  Sar- 
gent. Three  years  later  he  became  a  partner  and  so  continued  until 
1900  when  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Abbot  Worsted 
Company,  of  which  he  was  made  treasurer  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  he  retired  from  active  business  in  1916.  From  1895 
to  1910  Mr.  Abbot  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

While  much  occupied  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  business,  Mr. 
Abbot  found  opportunity  to  devote  time  to  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  In  church  affiliations  he  was 
a  Unitarian,  being  for  twenty-seven  years  a  member  and  clerk  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Westford. 
For  three  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Westford  Public  Library,  and  in  June,  1879,  he  was  elected  trustee, 
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and  in  June,  1895,  treasurer  of  Westford  Academy,  continuing  in 
that  i)osition  until  his  death. 

The  advice  which  Mr.  Abbot  gave  to  young  men  to  be  diligent  in 
all  things,  upright  in  business,  scrupulous  in  speech  and  habits,  and 
unselfish,  not  always  thinking  of  themselves,  but  of  their  obligations 
to  their  fellows  and  their  duty  to  be  helpful  to  the  community  about 
them,  he  scrupulously  followed  himself.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor 
and  died  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

On  April  22,  1880  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  he  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Edward  Strong  and  Charlotte  Chapman  Moseley. 
She  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  0.  Clark  of  Boston,  and  two  sons, 
Edward  M.  Abbot,  vice-president  of  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company, 
Graniteville,  Mass.,  and  John  M.  Abbot,  Treasurer  and  Manager  of 
the  Park  Worsted  Mills  of  Lowell,  sur\ive. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

THE  FOKDNEY  TARIFF  BILL  AS  INTRODUCED  IN 
THE  HOUSE 

The  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  of  1921  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  June  29. 
So  far  as  the  wool  and  wool  products  schedule  is  concerned,  the 
outstanding  feature  is  its  inconsistent  and  haphazard  character. 
It  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evidence  that  whoever  drew  the 
schedule  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  wool  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Moreover,  whoever  drew  the  schedule  was  not  able  for  one 
cause  or  another  to  hold  consistently  to  any  definite  policy.  The 
only  apparent  underlying  principle,  if  the  schedule  has  one,  is  that 
the  rates  should  be  high  on  raw  materials  and  as  low  as  possible 
on  manufactures. 

The  duty  on  clothing  wools  is  put  at  25  cents  a  pound  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  these  wools  in  the  American  market 
will  range  from  less  than  10  cents  to  more  than  one  dollar  per 
pound.  The  proviso  limiting  the  amount  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
American  value  of  the  wools  is  all  that  keej^s  the  wool  duty  from 
reaching  indefensibly  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  wools  of  low 
value.  Granting  that  the  wool  growers  are  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  protection  and  that  the  maximum  permissible  in  any  schedule 
is  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  the  course  of  obvious  wisdom  would 
have  been  to  put  the  duty  on  unmanufactured  wool  on  that  basis. 

With  international  competition  in  wool  manufactures  what  it  is, 
and  with  the  prospects  for  the  recovery  in  the  immediate  future  of 
formidable  European  competitors  of  American  mills  what  they  are, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  safe  time  for  any  experiments  or  for 
putting  the  American  prices  of  raw  materials  materially  above  the 
world  price  levels.  Neither  is  the  present  period  of  liquidation 
any  time  for  trying  out  a  policy  which  will  inevitably  increase  the 
cost  of  necessary  fabrics  of  low  and  medium  price. 

If  a  flat  rate  of  duty  on  the  scoured  content  is  to  be  adopted, 
it  ought  to  be  put  sufficiently  low  to  leave  it  possible  for  American 
mills  to  run.  Otherwise,  such  wool  as'  is  grown  wUl  need  to  be 
taken  to  London  for  sale.  If  a  flat  rate  of  anything  like  25  cents 
per  pound  is  to  be  adopted,  then  the  only  safeguard  is  the  setting 
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of  an  ad  valorem  maximum,  as  was  done  by  the  committee.  The 
real  mistake,  however,  was  in  the  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  of  duty 
for  a  product  with  extreme  variations  in  value.  The  flat  rate  which 
was  adopted  put  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  wool  duty  far 
above  those  ever  levied  in  any  former  wool  schedule.  The  remedy 
for  this  situation  in  connection  with  the  wool  duty  is  to  return 
to  the  system  of  collecting  wool  duties  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  over  half  a  century.  Put  the  duty  on  the  grease  wool 
with  proper  corresponding  rates  for  washed  and  scoured  wool. 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  rates  on  manufactures  is 
that  they  are  not  protective.  They  are  merely  revenue  rates.  The 
only  explanation  for  the  schedule  as  it  stands  is  that  which  accounts 
for  some  of  the  minor  inconsistencies  in  the  manufactured  goods 
schedule,  namely,  that  in  its  present  form  it  was  the  result  of  hasty 
attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  adequate  exi3lanation,  for  example,  for  a  compensatory  duty 
on  tops  less  than  the  duty  on  an  equal  weight  of  scoured  wool. 

The  great  objection  to  the  rates  on  wool  manufactures,  however, 
does  not  lie  in  these  minor  shortcomings.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  duties  on  manufactures  have  been  set  with  no  apparent  purpose 
except  to  keep  under  the  Payne-Aldrieh  schedule.  This  purpose 
has  been  pushed  so  far  that  the  preservation  of  any  shred  of  a 
protective  policy  in  these  rates  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  change  in  the  basis  for  calculating  duties  from  the  foreign 
to  the  American  valuation  considerably  obscures  comparisons  be- 
tween the  former  protective  rates  and  those  in  this  schedule.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  comparison  by  means  of  a  little 
plain  arithmetic.  Assuming  that  the  compensator^'  duties  wUl  be 
evenly  compensatory,  the  rates  of  protection  as  provided  in  the 
proposed  schedule  are  almost  uniformly  lower  than  in  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  law  of  1894,  which  at  that  time  represented  the  Democratic 
idea  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Throughout  the  schedule  the  duties 
provided  keep  barely  above  those  of  the  Democratic  Underwood- 
Simmons  law  of  1913,  and  in  some  instances  the  rates  are  below 
the  rates  of  that  law. 

The  Republican  party  may  find  it  expedient  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  protection.  It  may  even  find  it  desirable  to  declare 
for  a  high  protective  tariff  on  raw  materials  and  a  revenue  tariff 
on  manufactures.  Some  of  the  party's  consistent  adherents  feel, 
however,  that  any  such  change  of  front  ought  to  be  clearly  declared 
in  the  platform  and  not  developed  after  election  day. 
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FORDNEY  TARIFF  BILL  PASSED  BY  THE  HOUSE 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  29,  1921,  was  passed  by  the  House  on  July 
21,  by  a  vote  of  289  to  127,  precisely  the  vote  by  which  a  Democratic 
motion  to  eliminate  the  provision  for  American  valuation  was  de- 
feated. Party  lines  did  not  hold,  seven  Republicans  voting  against 
the  measure  and  seven  Democrats  voting  for  it.  The  Republicans 
voting  against  the  bill  were  Beck,  Lampert,  Voigt,  and  J.  M.  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin;  Gahn  and  Knight,  Ohio,  and  Sinclair,  North  Dakota. 
The  Democrats  voting  for  it  were  Campbell,  Pennsylvania;  Dupre, 
Martin,  Favrot,  and  Lazaro,  Louisiana;  and  Lea  and  Raker,  Cali- 
fornia. 


THE  NATIONAL  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  BUREAU— AN  ANNEX 
OF  STRONG,  HEWAT  &  CO. 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  held  its  annual  meetiag 
on  June  20,  1921,  in  Chicago.  According  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  printed  in  the  Daily  News  Record  of  June  21,  "only  a  few 
of  the  members  were  present,  many  being  represented  by  proxies. 
A  committee  consisting  of  J.  B.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Walker,  and  George 
M.  Wilber  submitted  the  list  of  oflBcers  who  were  elected  without 
opposition."  J.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  and  a  son  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  was  elected  vice-president  and 
is  acting  secretary,  succeeding  Howard  E.  Greene,  recently  resigned. 
Frank  B.  Van  Saun,  Chicago  manager  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co., 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

With  Alexander  Walker,  vice-president  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co., 
as  president  of  the  Bureau,  Frank  B.  Van  Saun,  Chicago  manager 
of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  as  treasurer,  and  George  D.  Briggs,  of  New 
York,  advertising  manager  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.,  as  a  director, 
there  is  a  very  strong  flavor  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.  in  the  organ- 
ization. The  New  York  address  of  the  Bureau,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, is  the  same  as  that  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co. 

It  is  this  Bureau  which  is  pushing  the  ill-conceived  and  ill-con- 
sidered so-called  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  in  Congress,  and  it  is  highly 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  dominating  influence  of  Strong, 
Hewat  &  Co.  in  the  organization  when  considering  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  its  support. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  this  same  Mr.  Briggs  was  quoted  in  the 
Daily  News  Record  of  February  5,  1921,  as  having  said  respecting 
this  virgin  wool  campaign:  "I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  virgin  wool  campaign,  as  sponsored  by  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co., 
for  the  advancement  of  truth  in  fabrics,  has  been  a  successful 
selling  idea." 

It  was  Mr.  Briggs  who  mustered  the  witnesses  at  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

It  was  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  \dce-president  of  Strong,  Hewat 
&  Co.,  who  presented  an  elaborate  brief  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  who  besides  making  a 
long  statement  to  the  Senate  Sub-Committee,  furnished  much  of  the 
material  for  the  presentation  made  by  Senator  Capper. 

It  was  the  same  Mr.  Briggs  who  closed  the  argument  before  the 
Senate  Sub-Committee  with  an  address  which  was  continued  for 
most  of  the  last  day.  It  covered  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of 
the  stenographic  report,  and  was  filled  with  tiresome  repetitions  of 
threadbare  and  time-worn  assertions. 


SCOURING  FAR  FROM  CONSUMING  CENTERS 
INADVISABLE. 

Little  was  heard  during  the  year  of  the  movement  to  establish  a 
scouring  plant  in  Utah  or  Wyoming,  perhaps  because  the  condi- 
tions did  not  favor  the  enterprise.  Enforcing  our  suggestions  made 
in  last  year's  Review  of  the  objections  which  must  be  overcome  before 
sponsors  for  the  enterprise  could  hope  for  success,  it  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Central  Wool  Committee  in 
Australia,  where  it  is  urged,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  that  the  scouring 
should  be  done  in  the  place  of  production  to  save  freight  charges  on 
dirt.  In  the  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee,  Sir  John  M. 
Higgins  said  resj^ecting  the  scouring  of  wools  in  the  Commonwealth: 

It  seems  to  be  held  in  some  quarters  that  but  very  little  greasy 
wool  should  be  exported  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  should 
all  be  scoured  prior  to  shipment.  The  experience  of  the  Central  Wool 
Committee  confirms  that  of  pre-war  wool  buyers,  and  has  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  British  and  European  markets  for  Aus- 
tralian scoured  wools  are  limited.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  big  manufacturers  refuse  to  buy  wool  in  a  scoured  state,  and 
much  of  the  Australian  scoured  wool  sold  during  the  past  year  at 
auction  in  London  by  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  shown 
a  better  return  if  submitted  in  the  grease. 
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Commenting  on  this  statement  the  Bradford  Wool  Record 
recently  said: 

That  is  a  correct  account  of  the  position,  and  Sir  John  M.  Higgins, 
of  Australia,  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  sympathy  with  the  interests 
of  users  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  growers.  We  have  not  got  the 
actual  figures,  but  we  should  say  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent, — if 
so  much^ — of  the  Australian  wool  came  to  Europe  in  the  scoured  state 
before  the  war.  The  bulk  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
scoured  wool  consisted  of  pieces,  bellies,  and  locks.  In  the  first  in- 
stance these  had  been  bought  up  country,  then  reelassed,  and  in  order 
to  make  them  look  smarter  they  were  sent  to  some  local  scourer  in 
the  country,  or  so  treated  in  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  or  Ad- 
elaide. For  those  particular  classes  of  raw  material  it  was  the  cor- 
rect thing. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  trade  knows  how  delicate  a  merino 
wool  fibre  is,  and  how  easily  it  can  be  damaged.  The  whole  principle 
of  wool  manufacture  is  to  take"  a  staple  and  so  humor  it  through  the 
different  processes  of  manufacture  that  it  will  come  into  the  finished 
piece  as  near  its  natural  state  as  possible.  When  wool  has  been 
scoured,  either  in  Australia  or  in  Bradford,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  natural  greasy  wool,  and  when,  in  addition,  it  is  packed  into  a 
bale  and  dumped,  the  fibres  are  less  amenable  to  treatment,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  combing  fleece.  In  the  worsted  industry  the  wool 
should  be  scoured  and  passed  right  through  to  the  top  without  being 
handled  in  a  rough  way,  as  is  inevitable  when  it  is  repacked  and 
dumped.  The  scoured  fibre  on  being  opened  out  may  appear  the 
same  to  the  untrained  eye,  but  experience  proved  half  a  century  ago 
that  if  maximum  results  are  wanted  in  the  combed  top  the  comber 
must  start  with  the  wool  in  the  greasy  state. 

The  natural  grease  in  the  wool  fibre  is  there  to  preserve  it  from  in- 
jury, for  without  yolk  in  the  staple  the  growing  fleece  would  cott  and 
be  half  ruined.  When  wool  is  baled  in  the  grease  it  opens  out  in 
the  mills  of  Europe  without  the  fibres  being  injured  in  the  least.  It 
can  then  be  sorted  with  ease,  and  passed  through  the  scouring  and 
combing  processes  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  fibres. 

Moreover,  fleeces  shipped  in  the  grease  retain  their  spinning  prop- 
erties better  than  those  which  have  been  scoured.  Seldom  does  a  top- 
maker  look  at  scoured  merinos  or  even  crossbreds,  and  probably  not  5 
per  cent  of  Australian  scoured  wool  is  ever  used  in  Bradford  for  top- 
making  purposes.  A  top  combed  out  of  greasy  wool  "draws"  better 
than  one  combed  out  of  scoured,  although  they  are  of  the  same 
quality.  The  one  is  more  fluffy,  and  there  is  not  the  same  appear- 
ance nor  the  same  handle,  and  certainly  not  the  same  elasticity  and 
spinning  value  in  the  scoured  wool.  Any  spinner  will  confirm  the 
statement  that  there  is  distinctly  more  waste  in  the  spinning  of  a 
top  made  from  scoured  merinos,  simply  because  there  is  not  that 
cohesion  in  the  fibres — they  do  not  bind  together — and  the  manu- 
facturer also  knows  at  once  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
yarn. 
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ATTACKS   UPON   WOOL   MERCHANTS   AND 
WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

During  the  past  year  attacks  were  made  upon  wool  merchants  and 
wool  manufacturers  in  which  they  were  charged  with  having  caused 
the  plight  in  which  the  wool  growers  found  themselves,  responsibility 
for  which  must  not  be  attributed  to  these  fellow  sharers  in  a  common 
misfortune  but  to  rapidly  falling  prices  for  wool  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

A  western  banker  writing  to  a  Boston  textile  paper  in  December, 
after  citing  the  well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  feeding  the  sheep 
and  raising  the  clip  was  more  than  the  prices  offered  for  the  animals 
or  the  wool,  asserted  that  "the  wool  dealers  and  textile  manufac- 
turers are  feeling  out  the  flockmasters  as  to  their  attitude  toward 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  wool."  Then  he  asked,  "Who 
is  it  that  is  saying  that  the  flockmasters  must  accept  25  cents  for  his 
wool  ?"  and  boldly  answered  his  question  by  asserting :  "It  is  no  one 
else  than  the  wool  dealer  and  the  textile  manufacturers.  It  is  these 
who  have  put  their  heels  on  the  necks  of  the  flockmasters  determined 
to  crush  his  very  existence  from  the  face  of  the  globe." 

To  state  the  assertion  is  to  show  its  absurdity  and  that  it  came 
from  a  super-heated  brain  which  prevented  its  owner  from  seeing 
straight.  The '  dissemination  of  such  assertions  by  men  of  standing 
in  their  communities  serves  no  useful  purpose  and  stirs  up  resent- 
ments which  result  in  grievous  injury  not  only  to  the  men  unjustly 
attacked  but  to  those  in  whose  supposed  interest  the  attack  is  made. 

The  destruction  of  the  domestic  wool  grower  who  furnishes  the 
commodity  in  which  the  wool  merchants  deal,  could  not  but  seriously 
injure  both  the  wool  merchant  and  the  wool  manufacturer,  the  latter 
of  whom  relies  greatly  for  his  raw  material  upon  the  wools  grown  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  not  anxious  to  beat  down  the  price  of  wools, 
being  interested  primarily  in  the  cost  of  his  raw  material  only  so 
far  as  it  enables  him  to  meet  competition  in  the  sale  of  his  products, 
and  he  is  always  more  than  willing  that  the  producer  of  his  raw 
material  shall  make  a  profit,  if  that  is  possible  under  market  condi- 
tions. 

Even  so  well  informed  a  man  as  the  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  made  an  unfortunate  and  we  believe  an  un- 
founded attack  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  in  his  address  at  the 
fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
January,  1920,  when  he  said:  "The  wool  grower  need  not  look  for 
any  sympathy  from  the  controlling  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.     We  have  come  to  learn  that  he  sees  no  side  of  the  question 
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but  his  own.  At  a  conference  of  wool  growers,  manufacturers  and 
clothiers,  held  at  Washington  in  the  last  of  November,  1918,  the  man- 
ufacturers' attitude  toward  the  wool  growers  was  one  of  absolute 
indifference  if  not  of  antagonism.  The  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives likewise  refused  to  recognize  the  dangerous  conditions  which 
faced  the  clothiers  and  retailers.  Such  an  attitude  is  wholly  selfish 
and  full  of  ultimate  danger  to  the  manufacturer." 

No  good  can  come  to  the  wool  grower  or  to  the  wool  merchant  or 
to  the  wool  manufacturer  from  such  baseless  charges  as  are  here 
noted.  Past  experience  has  always  shown  that  injury  and  losses 
have  been  experienced  when  enemies  or  mistaken  friends,  or  both, 
have  estranged  the  wool  growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers  and 
arrayed  them  against  each  other.  They  are  necessary — the  one  to  the 
other— and  if  the  one  is  hurt  for  any  length  of  time,  the.  other  is 
bound  to  be  both  inconvenienced  and  injured.  The  fewer  such  at- 
tacks, the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 


THE  PANACEA  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  REYNOLDS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  an  Ohio  man,  has  a  complete  remedy  for 
the  lower  wool  prices  now  ruling  throughout  the  world.  He 
seems  to  believe  that  the  wool  growers'  and  the  wool  merchants' 
present  plight  is  due  solely  to  the  use  of  reworked  wool  in  the 
making  of  woolens.  He  makes  that  bald  assertion  but  produces  no 
evidence  of  value  to  prove  his  case ;  it  all  depends  upon  his  fiat.  But 
he  has  a  panacea  or  two  for  the  trouble.  One  is  to  compel  the 
branding  of  all  wool  fabrics !  The  other  remedy  is  to  convince  the 
wool  growers  of  Australia  and  Argentina  of  the  folly  of  sending 
"the  world  clip  to  a  handful  of  capitalists  on  two  little  patches  of 
Atlantic  seaboard,"  and  to  show  them  the  wisdom  of  consuming  all 
their  supplies  at  home.  He  declares  that  "not  one  pound  should 
leave  the  Island  except  in  bolts  and  clothing."  "Made  in  Aus- 
tralia" from  "Australian  virgin  wool"  will  sell,  he  asserts,  "every 
pound  of  it  in  textiles  at  three  times  what  the  growers  get  this  way 
and  the  mills  of  the  northern  hemisphere  will  be  scrambling  for  sup- 
plies." If  this  slogan  suggested  by  Mr.  Reynolds  will  perform  the 
miracle  he  says  it  will  of  selling  everj'  pound  of  the  immense  clip 
of  Australia  in  textiles,  why  should  he  not  recommend  the  same 
slogan  for  use  in  the  United  States'?  Or  does  he  think  it  will  work 
one  way  in  Australia  and  another  way  in  this  country'?  If  it  is  to 
work  like  a  charm  in  Australia  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to 
force  Congress  to  pass  the  compulsory  branding  bill? 
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But  in  this  reeommendation  to  Australian  wool  growers  Mr.  W. 
W.  Reynolds  is  just  about  as  trustworthy  an  adviser  as  he  is  in  his 
diagnosis  of  what  ails  the  wool  industry  here.  Readers  of  his  article 
need  not  expect  the  transformation  to  occur  in  the  immediate  future. 
Users  of  Australian  wools  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
need  not  quake  in  their  boots  for  fear  that  their  customary  sup- 
plies are  to  be  lost  before  their  mills  can  be  turned  to  other  uses, 
for  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  Australia's  wool  manu- 
facturing establishments  will  be  so  expanded  or  so  multiplied  as  to 
consume  all  of  their  immense  production  and  not  allow  a  pound 
to  leave  the  Island  "except  in  bolts  and  clothing." 

It  is  true  that  within  recent  years  there  has  been  some  expansion 
in  the  Australian  wool  manufacture.  Even  with  that  expansion 
only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  country  is 
consumed  there.  Mr.  Reynolds  seems  to  think  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  the  needed  capital  for  the  great  expansion,  the 
necessary  supplies  of  skilled  help,  and  to  make  in  Australia  and 
Argentina  the  kinds  of  cloth  demanded  by  the  styles  prevalent  in 
the  countries  containing  the  populations  with  expensive  tastes  and 
the  wealth  to  gratify  those  tastes.  If  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States  is  no  better 
than  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Australian  wool  growers,  it  is 
safe  to  say  they  will  not  get  out  of  their  difficulties  speedily,  but  will 
sink  deeper  into  the  slough  of  despair  which  some  recently  seemed 
to  think  threatened  to  engulf  them. 


THE  UNITED   STATES   CENSUS   FOR  1919. 

The  returns  of  the  census  taken  in  1920,  covering  the  year  1919, 
are  being  tabulated  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  Censi;s  Bureau 
in  Washington  and  the  results  in  the  form  of  i^reliminary  bulletins, 
which  will  be  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  from 
further  studies  of  the  original  reports,  are  being  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  year  1919  was  not  one  which  those 
interested  in  industries  would  have  chosen  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  state  of  the  wool  manufacture.  After  the  armistice  business 
was  upset  by  the  sudden  change  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  and 
by  a  considerable  strike  in  the  worsted  branch  in  Lawrence  which 
slowed  down  production.  High  prices  prevailed  and  total  values 
are  necessarily  swelled  beyond  their  normal  size. 

We  present  herewith  the  preliminary  reports  on  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  and  rugs,  wool  shoddy,  and  woolens  and  worsteds. 
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ilANUFACTURE   OP    CARPETS   AND   RUGS. 

This  covers  the  production  of  carpets  and  rugs  except  those  made 
of  jute,  rags,  and  grass  fiber  as  a  primary  product  of  an  establish- 
ment.    The  report  says : 

Of  the  73  establishments  reporting  for  the  industry'  in  1919,  over 
one  half,  or  47,  were  located  in  Pennsylvania,  10  in  New  York,  9 
in  Massachusetts,  5  in  New  Jersey,  and  one  each  in  Connecticut  and 
Wisconsin.  In  1914,  there  were  97  establishments  reporting  for 
this  industry. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in  the  following 
statement : 

Comparative  Summary  of  Statistics  for  the  Carpet  and  Rug 
Industry:  1919  and  1914. 

Square  yards  Value 

1919              1914  1919  1914 

Value  of  products $123,116,000  $69,128,000 

Carpets  and  Rugs    51,991,000  66,340,000  $110,077,000  $64,683,000 

Carpets,  total    11,972,000  17,311,000  $23,569,000  $15,187,000 

Axminster  and  Moquette.   2,024,000     1,451,000  $4,966,000  $1,849,000 

Wilton    (Jacquard)    1,228,000     1,901,000  $4,523,000  $3,547,000 

Brussels   (Jacquard)    149,000        694,000  $219,000  $1,030,000 

Tapestry  : 

Velvet     4,376,000     4,856,000  $9,319,000  $4,814,000 

Brussels     2,000,000     2,613,000  $2,656,000  $1,706,000 

Ingrain     1,206,000     5,796,000  $1,055,000     $2,241,000 

All  other 989,000              $831,000                 

Rugs,  sewed  strips,  total   ..12,364,000  20,855,000  $34,586,000  $25,945,000 

Axminster  and   Moquette.    7,210,000     9,638,000  $14,996,000  $10,659,000 

Wilton    (Jacquard)    2,954,000     3,574,000  $14,584,000  $8,016,000 

Brussels   (Jacquard)    636,000     2,001,000  $1,969,000  $2,956,000 

Tapestry : 

Velvet     1,292,000     2,914,000  $2,301,000  $2,437,000 

Brussels     117,000     2,728,000  $562,000  $1,877,000 

All    other    155,000               $174,000                 

Rugs,   woven   whole,   total.  .27,655,000  28,174,000  $51,922,000  $23,551,000 

Axminster  and  Moquette.    5,466,000     4,653,000  $15,541,000  $6,071,000 

Wilton    (Jacquard)    777,000        141,000  $4,324,000  $367,000 

Tapestry  : 

Velvet     4,197,000  5,458,000  $9,006,000  $5,616,000 

Brussels     7,879,000  8,274,000  $9,901,000  $6,270,000 

Ingrain  Art  Squares 750,000  3,177,000  $715,000  $1,165,000 

Smyrna    808,000  822,000  $1,914,000  $871,000 

Chenille — Axminster      .  .  .  310,000  178,000  $2,527,000  $715,000 

Wool  and  paper  fiber 6,829.000  4,169,000  $6,248,000  $1,543,000 

Colonial  or  rag    290,000               $505,000                 

All  other 349,000  1,302,000  $1,241,000  $933,000 

All  other  products $13,039,000  $4,445,000 

manufacture  of  wool  shoddy. 

The  preliminary  statement  of  this  industry,  issued  May  17,  1921, 
shows  that  there  were  78  establishments  reporting  the  manufacture 
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of  wool  shoddy  for  1919,  distributed  by  states  as  follows : — Massa- 
chusetts 23,  New  York  14,  Connecticut  9,  Pennsylvania  9,  Rhode 
Island  7,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  3  each,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and  Wisconsin  2  each,  and  1  in  Tennessee. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914,  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

Comparative    Summary   of    Statistics   for    the   Wool    Shoddy 
Industry:     1919    axd    1914. 

1919  1914 

Number  of  establishments   78  64 

Total  value  of  products $23,254,000  $7,707,000 

Recovered  wool  fiber  :  * 

Pounds     58,859,000  43,156,000 

Value      $20,644,000  $5,977,000 

All  other  products,  value^ $1,511,000  $1,323,000 

Amount   received   from   contract  work $1,099,000  $407,000 

1  Includes  carbonized  rags,  cotton  shoddies,  and  mattress  shoddies  to  the 
value  of  $23,000  in  1919  and  $663,000  in  1914.  Products  of  this  character 
were  produced  almost  entirely  on  a  contract  basis  during  1919  :  therefore, 
the  amount  received  by  establishments  performing  such  work  has  been  In- 
cluded  Ln   "Amount  received'  from   contract  work." 

These  figures  for  quantity  of  reworked  wool  produced  are  not 
so  trustworthy  a  measure  of  the  use  of  reworked  stock  as  the  com- 
plete census  figures  for  the  wool  manufacture  will  be  when  available. 
They  show,  however,  that  whereas  in  1914  the  poundage  of  such 
stock  produced  was  8.1  i^er  cent  of  the  poundage  of  new  wool  re- 
tained in  the  United  States  for  consumption,  it  was  8.19  per  cent 
in  1919,  surely  not  an  alarming  increase  in  view  of  the  conditions 
prevailing,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  temporary  in- 
crease not  surprising. 

the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

The  preliminary  statement  for  these  branches  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture shows  that  in  1919  there  were  568  woolen  and  282  worsted 
goods  establishments  reporting  $374,556,000  and  $678,484,000  re- 
spectively as  the  total  value  of  products.  The  combined  value  of 
products,  $1,053,040,000,  represents  86  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
manufactures  of  wool  in  the  United  States.  The  other  industries 
forming  a  part  of  the  wool  manufacture's  group  are,  carpets  and 
rugs  (other  than  rag),  felt  goods,  and  wool-felt  hats,  for  which  pre- 
liminary statements  have  previously  been  issued. 

The  distribution  of  the  establishments  by  states  for  the  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  industries  combined  was  as  follows: — Pennsylvania, 
197;  Massachusetts,  182;  Rhode  Island,  88;  Maine,  66;  Connecticut 
and  New  Hampshire,  43  each ;  New  York,  39 ;  New  Jersey,  26 ;  Wis- 
consin, 24;  Vermont  18;  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  13  each;  Virginia,  12; 
Indiana  and  Minnesota,  11  each;  Kentucky,  10;  Michigan,  9;  West 
Virginia,  7;  Oregon,  6;  North  Carolina  and  Illinois,  5  each;  Georgia, 
4;  Maryland  and  Washington,  3  each;  California,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Utah,  2  each;  and  South  Carolina  and  Texas,  1  each. 
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Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods   Industries — Comparative    Sum- 
mary—1919  AND  1914. 

1919  1914 

Number  of  establishments    850  799 

Value  of  products    $1,053,040,000  $379,484,000 

All-wool  woolen  suitings,  dress  goods,  overcoatings 

and    eloakings    Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 
All-wool   worsted   suitings,    dress   goods,   overcoat- 
ings  and   eloakings    Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Cotton-mixed    suitings,    dress    goods,    overcoatings 

and    eloakings    Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 
Cotton   warp,   woolen   suitings,   dress  goods,   over- 
coatings and  eloakings    Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Cotton    warp    worsted    dress    goods,    overcoatings 

and  eloakings Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Flannels  for  underwear,  all  wool Pounds 

Square  yards 

Value 

Flannels  for  underwear,  cotton-mixed   ....Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Domet  flannels  and  shirtings Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  lastings Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Satinets  and  linseys   Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Blankets,    all   wool    Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Blankets,    cotton-mixed       Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Blankets,   cotton  warp    , Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Horse  blankets    Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 

Carriage    cloths    Pounds 

Square  yards 
Value 


118,488,000 

(1) 

140,338,000 

90,950,000 

$241,988,000 

$55,661,000 

81,288,000 

(1) 

166,791,000 

222,421,000 

$301,850,000  $141,778,000 

24,823,000 

(1) 

28,576,000' 

31,400,000 

$32,297,000 

$11,711,000 

2.3,845,000 

(1) 

39,063,000 

53.510,000 

$34,992,000 

$13,598,000 

23,251,000 

(1). 

58,154,000 

56,763,000 

$45,707,000 

$15,563,000 

858,000 

(1) 

1,755,000 

2,176,000 

$1,906,000 

$881,000 

2,617,000 

(1) 

6,-508,000 

4,996,000 

$5,219,000 

$1,090,000 

10,607,000 

(1) 

19,942,000 

16,092,000 

$11,162,000 

$2,814,000 

6,491,000 

(1) 

26,064,000 

36,196,000 

$13,387,000 

$9,805,000 

5,922,000 

(1) 

4,770,000 

8.415,000 

$3,671,000 

$1,536,000 

5,196,000 

(1) 

6,344,000 

6,490,000 

$7,196,000 

$4,187,000 

7.412.000 

(1) 

10,465,000 

3.937,000 

$8,711,000 

$2,068,000 

7,656,000 

(1) 

9,291,000 

17,974,000 

$7,391,000 

$3,010,000 

1,664,000 

(1) 

1,696,000 

8,164,000 

$1,606,000 

$2,018,000 

587,000 

(1) 

687,000 

514,000 

$1,371,000 

$443,000 
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Carriage    robes     Pounds  2.470.000  (1) 

Square  yards  2,197,000  1,768,000 

Value  $3,845,000  $1,231,000 

Woven   shawls    Pounds  591,000  (1) 

Square  yards  869,000  125,000 

Value  $854,000  $66,000 

Upholstery    goods    Pounds  2,816,000  (1) 

Square  yards  5.149,000  1,508,000 

Value  $5,105,000  $1,809,000 

All  other  woven  goods   Pounds  329,000  (1) 

Square  yards  831,000  3,570,000 

Value  $2,485,000  $1,219,000 

Woolen  yarn,   all  wool    Pounds  28,387,000  26,126,000 

Value  $32,828,000  $8,783,000 

Worsted  yarn,   all   wool    Pounds  75,851,000  86,412,000 

Value  $182,765,000  $69,801,000 

Woolen  yarn,  union  or  merino    Pounds  9,150,000  6,474,000 

Value  $6,809,000  $1,690,000 

Worsted  yarn,  union  or  merino Pounds  4,428,000  4.049.000 

Value  $10,129,000  $3,173,000 

Mohair  and  similar  yarns    Pounds  1.350,000  I  „  _„.  „„„ 

Value  $2,834,000  <  ^'^OO-OOO 

Cotton   yarn    Pounds  869,000 

Value  $611,000 

Wool  card  rolls,  batts  and  batting Pounds  137,000  (2) 

Value  $194,000  (2) 

Tops    and    slubbing    Pounds  10,199,000  8,985.000 

Value  $14,751,000  $4,927,000 

Noils  and  wool  waste   Pounds  52.314,000  50,395,000 

Value  $24,799,000  $10,140,000 
Recovered    wool    fiber    including    carbonized    rags 

Pounds  1,540,000  (2) 

Value  $1,034,000  (2) 

All  other  partially  manufactured  products. Pounds  4.690.000  (2) 

Value  $4,111,000  (2) 

All  other  products    Value  $23,133,000  $4,620,000 

Contract    work    Value  $18,299,000  $3,437,000 

(1)  Not  reported  in  1914. 

(2)  Included  in  "all  other"  in  1914. 


$2,425,000 


WOOL  GROWING  IN  BOLIVIA. 

Concerning  the  wool  growing  in  Bolivia,  Trade  Commissioner 
W.  L.  Schurz,  writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Commerce  Reports, 
says: 

WOOL    INDUSTRY    IN    BOLIVIA. 

In  spite  of  the  adaptability  of  much  of  Bolivia  to  the  raising  of 
wool-bearing  animals,  the  development  of  the  foreign  wool  trade  of 
the  country  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  sheep-raising  industry  is  put  on  such  a  modern  basis  as  it 
has  reached  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  During  the  past  decade 
there   has   been   a   very   marked   increase  in   the   exports   of   wool. 
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Whereas  in  1911  only  about  17,000  kilos  of  sheep's  wool  were  ex- 
ported, in  1918  exports  had  increased  to  725,557  kilos  of  sheep's 
wool,  191,  806  kilos  of  alpaca  wool,  and  146,574  kilos  of  llama  wool. 

Sheep  are  found  throughout  the  highland  region  of  Bolivia,  but 
little  serious  attention  is  given  to  their  breeding.  The  stock  consists 
of  the  old  degenerated  merino  breed  brought  in  by  the  Spaniards 
and  allowed  to  increase  and  deteriorate  with  what  little  care  the  In- 
dian shepherds  give  to  their  flocks.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
sheep  to  8,000,  flocks  of  the  latter  size,  however,  being  very  rare 
even  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz,  which  is  the  center  of  the  sheep- 
raising  industry  of  Bolivia.  There  is  ample  pasturage  and  water 
over  large  areas  of  the  upland  dejjartments  to  svipport  many  times 
the  number  of  sheep  now  grazing  there.  The  wool  taken  from  these 
sheep  is  short,  the  clip  from  each  animal  averaging  little  over  2 
pounds  of  washed  wool.  Shearing  takes  place  about  once  every  two 
or  three  years.  A  sharpened  piece  of  glass  or  tin  is  used  for  the 
operation,  and  the  natives  refuse  to  adopt  the  use  of  shears.  In  fact, 
a  lot  of  a  hundred  shears  which  were  brought  into  the  country  a  few 
years  ago  found  no  sale,  even  though  the  importer  made  a  personal 
demonstration  of  their  use. 

Llamas  and  Alpacas  Exist  in  Great  Numbers. 

Probably  half  a  million  llamas  inhabit  Bolivia  where  they  con- 
stitute the  pack  animal  of  the  Indian  population.  They  are  sheared 
at  intei-vals  of  from  two  to  flve  years,  though  often  this  operation 
does  not  take  place  until  after  their  death.  When  sheared  eveiy  two 
years  each  llama  gives  about  5  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  somewhat 
coarse  and  always  very  dirtj'.  Llama  wool  brings  about  the  same 
price  in  Bolivia  as  unwashed  sheep's  wool. 

There  are  some  200,000  alpacas  in  Bolivia,  although  no  effort  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  Government  to  take  a  census  of  either  the 
alpacas  or  llamas  in  the  Republic.  The  animal  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  llama  and  the  vicuna,  but  its  legs  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  llama.  The  alpaca  only  lives  in  certain  districts,  the 
most  favorable  to  its  growth  being  the  region  about  Lake  Titicaca  and 
the  Province  of  Carangas  in  the  Department  of  Oruro.  The  centers 
of  the  alpaca-wool  trade  are  Charana  and  Puerto  Acosta.  The 
former  town  lies  on  the  line  of  the  Arico-La  Paz  railway  at  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  border  into  Chile,  and  serves  as  the  outlet 
for  the  alpaca  wool  supply  of  the  Carangas  country;  Puerto  Acosta 
is  situated  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The  Bolivian  Government  has  been 
desirous  of  stimulating  the  raising  of  alpacas,  and  a  few  years  ago 
gave  a  concession  for  that  purpose,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  comply  with  its  terms  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a  single  alpaca 
on  the  property  near  Lake  Titicaca,  which  was  originally  granted 
the  company.  Most  of  the  herds  of  alpacas  belong  to  Indians  who 
give  them  little  attention,  but  who  at  least  understand  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  animal,  and  are  able  to  domesticate  it.  A  more  careful 
study  of  alpaca  raising  has  been  made  in  the  Arequipa  district  of 
Peru  than  has  been  made  in  Bolivia. 

It  is  customary  to  shear  the  herds  every  two  years,  though  many 
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are  sheared  at  intervals  of  five  years,  about  10  pounds  of  wool  being 
generally  obtained  from  a  single  alpaca.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  al- 
paca skins  as  material  for  clothing,  they  serve  as  rugs  vphieh  sell  for 
from  100  to  200  bolivianos  (1  boliviano=$0.389),  the  price  depending 
upon  size  and  color.  The  alpaca  is  sometimes  crossed  with  the  llama, 
the  wool  of  the  hybrid  animal  being  sold  as  alpaca  wool. 

Bolivian  Wool  Export  Trade. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Bolivia  for  the  period  1911  to  1919  were 
as  follows  (1  kilo=2.2  pounds;  1  boliviano=$0.3893,  normal  ex- 
change) : 

Exports  for  countries  for  1918  were  as  follows : 


Sheep. 

Alp.ica. 

Llama. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

19U 

Kilos. 

16,956 

17,047 

21,350 

31,798 

56,873 

101,410 

157,926 

725,557 

234,202 

£oliviar}OS. 

12,264 

14,490 

18,679 

25,438 

51,561 

91,269 

142,133 

1,139,102 

434,134 

Kilos. 

Bolivianoa. 

Kilos. 

Bolivianos. 

1912 

17 

4,670 

24,912 

77,431 

99,497 
127,264 
191,806 

43,528 

17 
14,010 

74,736 
162,605 
208,943 
267,254 
341,975 
205,564 

1913        .   .    . 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919a  

4,199 
14,973 
44,446 
67,194 
146,574 
29,240 

3,-359 

11,978 

35,556 

53,755 

198,513 

104,332 

a  The  figures  for  1919  cover  only  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

Exports  by  oountries  for  1918  were  as  follows  : 


Destination. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Sheep's  wool  : 

United  States 

Kilos. 

382,433 

261,889 

30.542 

28,543 

22,040 

130 

102,788 

79,686 

9,238 

94 

53,418 
51,710 
41,446 

Bolivianos. 

726.651 

352,301 

9,177 

28,543 

22,263 

165 

242,492 

69,315 

24,927 

240 

40,965 
81,341 
76,207 

63.80 

30.91 

Chile    

.81 

2.51 

1.96 

.01 

Alpaca  wool : 

72  66 

Chile    

20.27 

United  States 

7.00 

.07 

Llama  wool: 

Chile    

20.63 

Great  Britain 

40.97 

United  States 

38.40 

The  export  duty  on  sheep  and  llama  wool  amounts  to  20  centavos 
per  kilo,  and  for  alpaca  wool  the  duty  is  30  centavos  per  kilo. 
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Domestic  Wool  Manufactures. 

It  is  probable  that  almost  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are  used  an- 
nually in  Bolivia  for  the  manufacture  of  the  woolen  stuffs  worn  by 
the  natives.  There  are  no  manufacturing  plants  engaged  in  the 
making  of  woolens  on  an  industrial  basis,  as  in  Peru,  although  a 
local  company  was  recently  formed  for  that  purpose.  However, 
nearly  all  the  Indian  women  of  the  country  districts  engage  in  weav- 
ing woolen  shawls,  ponchos,  and  other  articles  of  wear.  The  equip- 
ment used  in  weaving  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 


THE  CANADIAN  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 
A   Canadian  writing  on  "Sheep   Husbandry  in   Canada"  makes 
these  observations  on  The  Canadian  Wool  Industry, 

Sheep  raising  in  Canada  is  carried  on  more  for  the  production  of 
mutton  than  of  wool.  That  is  to  say  the  first  object  of  the  Canadian 
sheep  raiser  is  to  produce  mutton,  and  secondly  to  get  what  he  can 
without  special  care  for  his  annual  crop  of  wool.  In  this  respect 
the  sheep  raising  conditions  in  Canada  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  advanced  agriculture  is  carried 
on.  Simple  wool  growing  cannot  be  maintained  in  any  country 
where  land  has  any  considerable  value.  As  civilization  has  advanced 
and  the  processes  of  agriculture  have  improved,  one  country  after 
another  has  ceased  to  grow  wool  for  itself  alone ;  mutton  has  become 
the  principal  and  wool  the  incident  of  the  business. 

The  total  Canadian  annual  export  has  not  for  a  number  of  years 
reached  two  million  pounds — about  one-fifth  of  the  total  shorn  crop 
• — and  the  great  proportion  of  this  has  gone  to  the  United  States. 

THE  ANNUAL  CROP. 

The  annual  wool  clip  of  Canada  in  recent  years  has  been  in  round 
numbers  twelve  million  pounds,  divided  by  provinces  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

British  Columbia  95.000 

Alberta  631,000 

Saskatchewan  496,000 

IVIjuiitoba  135..300 

Ontario  5,r)19.r)00 

Quebec  2,670,(M)0 

New  Brunswick  986,000 

Nova  Scotia  ],1S9,r,00 

Prince   Edward   Island  385,500 


Total  12.108,000 


These  figures  represent  the  total  weights  at  the  farms,  including 
both  washed  and  unwashed  wool.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  wool  is  washed.  West  of  a  line  drawn  north 
from  Kingston  the  usual  practice  is  to  wash  the  wool  on  the  sheep. 
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whereas  east  of  that  line,  also  in  Quebec  and  the  maritime  provinces, 
tub  washing  is  the  rule.  In  the  western  provinces  wool  washing  is 
little  practised  by  the  sheep  raisers,  and  then  only  in  British  Col- 
umbia. Sheep  washing  was  tried  in  Manitoba,  but  the  scarcity  of 
running  streams  and  the  natural  hardness  of  the  water  I'endered  the 
operation  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  has  been  discontinued. 
Practically  all  the  range  wool  is  marketed  in  the  grease,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  heavy  shrinkage  owing  to  unavoidable  accumulations 
of  dust  and  dirt  gathered  during  the  drj',  warm  weather  frequently 
more  or  less  windy. 

Apart  from  the  range  wool,  which  contains  more  or  less  Merino 
character,  Canadian  wool  ranges  from  medium  clothing  to  coarse 
combing,  varying  in  proijortion  to  the  prevailing  breeds.  The  finest 
grades,  outside  of  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  are 
found  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec, 
the  Ottawa  valley,  and  in  British  Columbia.  Even  the  common  or 
unimproved  flocks  of  these  districts  produce  a  relatively  fine  grade 
of  wool,  while  the  improved  flocks  possess  more  of  Down  than  of 
long-wool  character.  In  addition  to  this  the  soil  and  the  climate  of 
the  sections  referred  to,  more  especially  the  maritime  provinces, 
api^ear  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  wool  as  regards  softness 
of  texture  and  working  quality.  In  these  sections  fully  60  per  cent 
of  the  clip  is  classed  as  clothing  wool  and  40  per  cent  as  combing, 
whereas  in  the  crop  shorn  in  central  and  western  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
and  parts  of  Quebec,  the  proportion  of  long  combing  wool  reaches 
quite  75  per  cent. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  grown  on  the  ranches  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  occupies  a  class  of  its  own  among  Canadian  wools.  The 
yearly  clip  approaching  1,000,000  pounds  in  the  grease,  representing 
from  400,000  to  500,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  is  classed  as  fine 
medium.  That  is  to  say  it  is  finer  than  the  finest  grown  in  other 
pro\dnces  and  coarser  than  the  fine  wools  clipped  from  Merino  sheep 
in  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  Austi-alia,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  imported  into  Canada  each  year.  It  is  the  regret  of 
the  woolen  manufacturer  that  this  wool  is  each  year  growing  coarser, 
the  result  of  additional  mutton  crosses  upon  the  Merino  stock  oi'igi- 
nally  brought  from  Montana. 

THE   EXPORT    TRADE, 

The  United  States  has  always  been  the  chief  outside  market  for 
Canadian  wool.  Great  Britain  takes  a  small  quantity  each  year, 
and  a  few  small  shipments  are  occasionally  made  to  Newfoundland. 
The  annual  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  thirty  years 
have  usually  been  above  the  million  pounds  mark;  less  than  half  a 
dozen  times  it  has  fallen  below  the  million,  and  twice  that  number 
of  yearly  periods  it  has  exceeded  the  two  million  mark.  In  1855, 
3,550,000  pounds  crossed  the  United  States  boundary,  while  during 
the  three  years  beginning  in  1895  the  export  ran  up  to  5,449,955, 
3,851,432,  and  7,499,949  pounds,  respectively.  The  great  increase 
during  these  years  was  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  customs  duty  on 
wool  entering  the  United  States  as  a  condition  of  the  Wilson-Gorman 
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tariff.  The  year  later  (1898),  when  the  tariff  had  been  restored,  the 
amount  fell  to  about  1,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1899  to  some  22,000 
pounds.  Since  then  it  has  been  fairly  constant,  running  from  a 
little  under  1,000,000  to  about  2,250,000  pounds. 

Practically  only  one  class  of  wool  goes  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States — combing  wool  of  a  length  of  live  inches  and  upwards,  washed 
on  the  sheep's  back.  The  Leicester  wools  are  in  verj'  limited  demand 
in  Canada  and  go  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  the  others  are  prac- 
tically all  used  up  in  Canadian  mills. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  only  once  exceeded  half  a  mil- 
lion pounds  in  one  year  (1879),  when  640,000  pounds  were  shipped. 
Prior  to  1887,  fairly  large  shipments  were  made  each  year,  but  from 
that  year  until  1895  little  or  no  Canadian  wool  found  its  way  to 
Great  Britain.  Since  that  time  the  exports  have  increased,  the  quan- 
tity for  1906  being  200,039  pounds,  and  for  1910,  517.154  pounds. 
Except  for  a  few  lots  of  range  wool  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
have  consisted  of  washed  clothing  wool. 

DOMESTIC    CONSUMPTION. 

The  comparatively  small  export  of  wool  leaves  about  10,000,000 
pounds  of  shorn  crop  for  domestic  use.  It  is  impossible  to  properly 
estimate  the  quantity  that  is  still  worked  up  at  the  farm.  In  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  to  some  slight  extent  in  the  other  provinces, 
home  carding  and  spinning  are  still  in  vogue,  and  no  doubt  con- 
siderable wool  is  used  in  the  homes  for  making  mattresses,  quilts, 
etc.  The  quantities  used  in  these  ways  are  year  by  year  decreasing, 
thus  augmenting  the  supply  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  mills.  In 
addition  to  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  joounds  of  home  grown  wool  con- 
sumed in  the  Canadian  mills  large  quantities  of  imported  wools  are 
brought  in  each  year.  For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  1909,  and 
1910,  the  quantities  imported  were  respectively  as  follows :  6,129,216, 
5,683,948,  and  7,427,079  pounds.  These  wools,  with  slight  excep- 
tion, are  said  to  consist  of  fine  Merino  qualities  such  as  are  not  grown 
in  Canada,  and  are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods,  such 
as  flannels,  fine  tweeds,  meltons,  beavers,  whipcords,  covert  cloths, 
and  fine  rugs.  These  wools  also  enter  very  largely  into  the  manu- 
facture of  underwear  and  other  fine  knitted  goods. 

The  mills  using  Canadian  wools  manufacture  such  staple  lines  as 
blankets,  maekinaws,  friezes,  etoffs,  tweeds,  homespuns,  sweaters, 
yarns,  etc.,  each  of  which  fills  a  large  place  in  the  requirements  of 
the  ever  increasing  population.  Many  of  the  smaller  mills  depend- 
ing upon  the  local  wool  supply  use  Canadian  wools  almost  exclusively. 
These  manufacture  several  lines  of  goods,  and  in  this  way  consume 
the  different  grades  of  wool  produced.  With  few  exceptions,  what 
may  be  termed  the  large  mills,  import  most  of  their  wool  and  mix 
with  it  a  little  Canadian  and  a  certain  proportion  of  shoddy  and  of 
cotton. 

That  there  will  always  be  a  strong  demand  for  the  substantial 
goods  made  from  the  finer  grades  of  Canadian  wool  admits  of  no 
argument.  Their  wearing  qualities  appeal  to  the  rural  dweller  and 
the  more  frugal  of  the  ui'ban  population.     Just  now  the  fashions  in 
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both  men's  and  women's  clothing  call  for  a  fine  fabric  presenting  a 
smooth  surface.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  fashions  in  men's 
clothes,  more  especially  business  suits,  will  revert  toward  the  tweeds 
such  as  are  readily  made  in  Canadian  mills  from  Canadian  wools, 
replacing  the  smooth  imported  worsteds  now  so  generally  worn. 

DEFECTS  OP   CANADIAN  WOOL LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

Canadian  wool,  as  compared  with  that  grown  in  countries  devoted 
largely  to  sheep  raising,  and  where  the  climate  is  never  severe,  pre- 
sents defects  that  are  complained  of  by  every  wool  dealer  and 
manufacturer.  The  very  general  lack  of  uniformity  of  breed  natur- 
ally gives  a  mixture  to  the  character  of  the  wool.  This  presents  a 
difficulty  to  the  manufacturer  of  special  lines  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase a  large  quantity  of  one  class.  He  is  now  compelled  to  purchase 
more  or  less  mixed  lots  and  pay  men  at  his  mill  to  re-sort  them.  This 
defect  will  continue  until  extensive  Canadian  wool  markets  are  de- 
veloped to  better  classify  and  take  care  of  the  outiDut. 

RANGE    WOOLS. 

A  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  regard  to  Canadian  range  wools.  A  number  hold  a  rather 
poor  opinion  of  them,  while  others  find  them  quite  satisfactory  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  medium  fine  tweeds,  flannels,  fine  blankets, 
and  underwear.  In  summing  up  the  various  opinions  the  writer 
concludes  that  these  wools  differ  widely  according  to  the  character 
of  the  sheep  from  which  they  are  shorn  and  the  care  given  to  them, 
especially  during  the  winter  and  spring,  as  well  as  the  grading  and 
general  care  given  the  wool  after  it  has  been  shorn.  It  appears  to 
be  perfectly  true  that  much  Canadian  range  wool  lacks  uniformity 
in  quality  according  to  the  breeding  of  the  bands.  The  original 
stocks  were  very  largely  Merino,  but  all  the  grading  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  mutton.  The  character  of  the  wool,  therefore,  differs 
according  to  the  number  and  breed  of  mutton  crosses  in  the  shorn 
sheep.  A  long  wool  cross  produces  a  coarser  wool  than  a  Down 
cross,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  and  from  cross  to  cross. 

Again  a  great  deal  of  complaint  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  fieece  as  well  as  the  presence  of  coarse  fibers  known  as 
"kemp"  throughout  the  fleece.  An  investigation  of  this  charge 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  conditions  complained  of  exist  in  the 
product  of  careless  ranchers,  while  the  wool  raised  on  and  shipped 
from  well  managed  range  flocks  is  not  only  uniform  and  strong  in 
fiber,  but  almost  or  quite  free  from  kemp.  .  .  .  The  "break"  in 
range  wool  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  periods  of  severe  weather 
and  shortage  of  feed  experienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  each 
winter  or  spring.  The  wool  produced  on  ranges  that  provide  food 
and  shelter  from  storms  and  severe  cold  does  not  show  that  tender- 
ness complained  of  by  certain  manufacturers. 
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ARGENTINE  WOOL  MEN  WRITE  OF  "SKIRTING." 

The  following  paragraphs  on  "skirting"  are  taken  from  a  report 
on  the  wool  growing  industry  made  by  Consul  General  Robertson 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  printed  in  the  Commerce  Reports  for  January 
2,  1920.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  information  was  secured  by  the 
Consul  from  "a  wool  expert"  and  "a  prominent  wool  grower"  of 
Argentina.  They  will  i:)rove  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture or  handling  of  wool.     The  Consul  General  wrote: 

In  reply  to  a  written  inquiry  of  this  consulate  general  as  to  how 
and  where  the  broken  fleeces,  pieces,  casings,  and  matchings  are 
made,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  process  known  as  "skirting" 
a  wool  expert  wrote  as  follows: 

The  wool  taken  off  the  grown  sheep  is  in  Australia  classed  on  the 
farm  and  divided  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Fleece  wool — being  the  body  of  the  fleece  with  the  outer 

portions  trimmed  off,  owing  to  their  being  of  a  different 
grade  from  that  of  the  fleece  or  because  seed  affected. 

(2)  Belly  wool — this  explains  itself. 

(3)  Necks — the    wool    growing    along   the   windpipe   which    is 

somewhat  coarser  than  the  rest  of  the  fleece. 
(4a)   Broken  fleece — large  pieces. 
(4b)   First  pieces — the   best   trimmings  usually  from  the  hind 

quarters. 
(4e)    Second  pieces — smaller  trimmings  of  irregular  staple  more 

or  less  "locky,"  that  is,  wool  clotted  with  grease. 
(4d)    Stained  pieces — that  is,  tag  affected. 

(5)  Britch — the  trimmings  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  thighs 

frequently  rather  coarse,  especially  in  crossbreds. 

(6)  Cutehings — trimmings  from  between  the  legs  and  under  the 

tail  taken  off  prior  to  lambing  and  to  free  the  sheep 
that  have  been  scouring  from  dung  balls.  ■ 

In  this  country  as  far  as  concerns  wool  that  comes  to  the  mai'ket, 
we  have  only  to  do  with  classes  1,  2,  and  6  and  with  skirts — synony- 
mous with  pieces;  broken  fleeces — large  pieces;  casings — fleece  wool 
from  different  clips  classed  so  as  to  be  uniform  in  grade  and  appear- 
ance (color)  and  baled  together  (classing  means  throwing  the  fleeces 
according  to  grade)  casings  may  consist  of  skirted  or  unskirted 
wools;  matchings — wools  sorted  strictly  according  to  grade  (diam- 
eter of  fiber)  and  length  of  staple;  but  not  for  appearance  (those 
operations  are  carried  out  exclusively  in  the  warehouses)  and  skirt- 
ings. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROCESS  CALLED  SKIRTING. 

In  the  process  of  skirting  the  classed  fleece  is  opened  upon  the 
sorting  table,  weather  side  uppermost  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  for 
America  any  portions  affected  by  seed  or  dung  stained  are  trimmed 
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off.  The  britch,  if  coarse,  is  also  removed.  The  seed  affected  por- 
tions are  usually  the  lower  part  of  the  flank  close  to  the  belly,  the 
thighs,  and  the  part  near  the  head.  The  depth  of  the  skirting  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  seed  and  varies  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  Only 
wools  which  have  little  seed  are  skirted.  Sometimes  the  shoulder 
pieces  which  are  finer  than  the  body  of  the  fleece  are  removed  and 
thrown  with  the  higher  grade  wool.  The  fleece,  or  rather  what  re- 
mains of  it,  is  then  passed  to  another  table  where  it  is  tied  together 
with  other  fleeces  into  bundles  of  uniform  size  and  weight.  Some 
buyers  do  not  retie  the  fleeces.  These  skirted  wools  are  practically 
matchings,  as  they  are  classed  very  closely. 

As  regards  the  process  known  as  skirting,  this  office  is  infonned 
by  a  prominent  wool  grower  as  follows: 

Under  the  designation  "classification  for  the  United  States" 
is  incli;ded  also  what  is  called  "skirting"  in  England,  for  it 
is  the  only  country  to  which  wool  is  sent  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

KO    FIXED   RULES   REGARDING   THE   PROCESS    OF    SKIRTING. 

After  the  wool  has  been  classified  according  to  fineness,  the  fleeces 
are  untied  one  by  one,  and  are  then  stretched  out  on  a  table,  the  wool 
being  separated  from  the  edge,  that  covering  the  head,  the  feet,  and 
the  belly,  as  this  is  coarser  and  darker  than  the  rest.  Then  the  fleece 
which  remains  sufficiently  firm  for  all  ordinary  purposes  is  rolled 
up  again  and  tied  up  with  a  string,  each  fleece  remaining  thus 
separated. 

As  a  general  rule,  care  apjDears  to  be  taken  to  keep  each  fleece 
by  itself  after  skirting;  and  the  whole  process  of  skirting  would 
appear,  in  most'  cases,  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  or 
grower. 

A  large  wool  buyer  here  for  a  United  States  house  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  regarding  skirting : 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  process  known 
as  skirting,  since  there  are  no  fixed  rules  for  this  process,  which  is 
left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  or  the  grower  and 
especially  of  the  buyer.  Some  growers  and  buyers  keep  each  fleece 
by  itself  after  skirting,  while  in  other  cases  parts  of  several  different 
fleeces  are  combined  to  make  a  complete  fleece. 


JAMES   DOBSON  RETIRES   FROM  PRESIDENCY  OF 
COMPANY. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  John  &  James 
Dobson,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Dobson  who,  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  John  Dobson,  succeeded  him  in  June,  1911,  as 
head  of  the  business,  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Dobson  is  84  years  of  age  and  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company  marks  the  end  of  his  activity  in  connection 
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with  its  affairs,  although  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
he  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  company  and  give  it  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  and  advice. 

John  Dobson,  the  founder  of  the  business,  came  to  this  country 
in  1848,  from  England.  A  short  time  thereafter  he  started  in  the 
woolen  manufacture  on  his  own  account,  becoming  associated  with 
James  Lees  in  West  Manayunk.  After  several  changes  the  mill 
was  located  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  manufacture  of  blankets  was  undertaken.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate  Army  John  Dobson 
organized  a  company  from  his  mill  for  the  Union  Army,  and  while 
absent  in  that  service  the  management  of  the  business  was  under- 
taken by  his  brother,  James  Dobson,  who  had  become  connected  with 
the  enterprise.  After  the  war  was  ended  the  brothers  formed  a  part- 
nershiiD  under  the  firm  name  of  John  &  James  Dobson.  At  that  time 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  was  begun.  Later  plushes  and  velvets 
were  added  and  still  later  the  making  of  worsted  yarns  was  started. 
The  business  has  continually  expanded  until  today  the  company  is 
operating  five  plants  in  Philadeljihia  and  making  blankets,  carpets, 
rugs,  plushes,  velvets,  cloakings,  men's  wear,  and  dress  goods,  and 
operating  47  worsted  cards,  40  combs,  31,216  spindles,  39  woolen 
cards,  and  1335  looms.     It  is  capitalized  at  $9,200,000. 

Thomas  J.  Jeffries,  vice-president  of  the  company  since  its  in- 
corporation in  1013,  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Dobson,  was  advanced  to 
the  presidency,  and  William  P.  Gest,  president  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  D.  Riddle  were  elected 
vice-presidents,  H.  S.  Zuber,  treasurer,  and  R.  W.  Hillegas,  secre- 
tary. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

A  RECENT  report  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  of  the  operations 
of  New  Zealand's  woolen  mills  shows  among  other  things,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  companies  from  1905-1906  to  1918-1919.  The  figures  in 
the  annexed  table  indicate  that  the  industry  in  New  Zealand  will 
have  to  take  many  years,  if  the  same  rate  of  expansion  is  maintained 
in  the  future  as  was  shown  in  the  past  dozen  years,  to  consume  any 
considerable  propoi'tion  of  the  country's  annual  wool  production. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  likelihood  of  the  wool 
clip  appearing  in  the  home  markets  "only  in  the  form  of  bolts  of 
cloth,"  either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  export. 
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The  figures  as  given  are: 

1905-6  1918-19 

Employees    1,549  1,878 

Annual  wages  bill   £105.036  £233,170 

Horse  power   1,945  8,452 

Value  of  buildings £110,297  £210.980 

Value  of  machinery  and  plant £188,459  £245,956 

Scoured  wool  used   (lb.)    3,835,064  4,363,956 

Output  of  tweed  (yds.)    1,300,471  1,675,113 

Output  of  flannel   (yds.)    1,368.268  853,247 

Output  of  blankets  (prs.)    59,572  88,383 

Output  of  rugs  and  shawls  (number)  23,780  25,171 

Output  of  yarn  (lb.)   259,067  271,425 

Total  value   £397,713  £956.434 
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Statistics  for  Second  Quarter,   1921. 

ACTIVE   AND   IDLE    MACHINERY,  AS    OF 
APRIL,    MAY,   AND   JUNE,    1921. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    TEIE    CENSUS, 
UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  idle 
and  active  machinery  in  the  wool  manufacture  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  1921,  covering  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  are  herewith  presented.  These  reports  were  begun  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  December, 
1913,  and  since,  that  date  they  form  a  continuous  record  of  the 
state  of  the  industry.  In  November,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
asked  to  take  over  the  work  and  later  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
Census. 

Since  January  1,  1921,  when  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been 
touched,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  industry ; 
the  change  for  the  better  being  noticeable  in  the  report  for  each 
of  the  three  months.  The  report  for  April  1  showed  increased 
activity  over  the  previous  month  in  the  broad  looms  of  7  per 
cent ;  the  report  for  May  2,  an  increase  of  9.9  per  cent,  and  the 
report  for  June  1,  an  increase  of  5.7  per  cent ;  bringing  the  per- 
centage of  idle  machinery  down  from  43.1  per  cent  on  March  1 
to  20.5  per  cent  on  June  1. 

In  the  narrow  looms  the  increase  in  activity  on  April  1,  over 
that  of  March  1,  was  7.3  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  next 
month  was  5.7  per  cent,  and  on  June  1,  the  increase  was  3.3  per 
cent. 

The  carpet  industry  is  still  suffering  from  too  much  idle 
machinery,  though  even  there  an  improvement  is  seen  of  2.5  per 
cent  between  March  1  and  June  1,  the  April  idleness  figures 
standing  at  60.5  per  cent. 

Increased  activity  of  the  cards  was  also  marked  between  March 
1  and  June  1,  the  idle  machinery  percentage  falling  from  46.2 
per  cent  on  the  former  \,Q  21.6  per  cent  on  the  latter  date. 
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The  worsted  branch,  though  not  showing  greater  proportionate 
improvement  than  the  woolen  branch,  has  the  smaller  percentage 
of  idle  machinery,  the  percentage  for  combs  falling  from  28.3 
per  cent  on  March  1  to  10.9  per  cent  on  June  1,  while  the  per- 
centage of  idle  worsted  spinning  spindles  dropped  from  33  per 
cent  on  the  former  to  10.1  per  cent  on  the  latter  date.  Mean- 
while the  percentage  of  idle  woolen  spindles  fell  from  47.2  per 
cent  to  20.6  per  cent. 

The  quarter  showed  gratifying  improvement  and  if  the  gains 
made  can  be  held,  it  will  not  be  many  months  before  demand  for 
wool  will  be  steady  and  strong,  which  should  make  a  considerable 
inroad  on  tlie  stocks  on  hand. 

April  1,  1921. 
Summary  of  Reports  of  921  ManufacUtrers, 


LoomB. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

■      39,749 
22,425 

62,174 

11,821 
6,'ai 

18,032 

3,663 
4,899 

8,562 

4,476 
2,294 

6,770 

1,982 
457 

2,439 

1,548,779 
738,600 

2,287,379 

1,.S46,849 
514,245 

2,361,094 

May  2,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  919  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total.   .  .  . 

45,861 
16,263 

62.124 

12,794 
5,138 

17,932 

3,963 
4,572 

8,635 

4,948 
1,673 

6,621 

2,095 
347 

2,44-2 

1,739,603 
544,050 

2,283,653 

2.052,389 
303,163 

2,355,552 
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June  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  917  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Bets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning 

Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  8pace. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted 

In  Operation  .    . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

49,415 
12,779 

62,191 

13,600 

4,589 

18,189 

4,027 
4,541 

8,568 

5,229 
1,444 

6,673 

2,200 
270 

2,470 

1,823,774 
471,847 

2,295,621 

2,128,829 
238,243 

2,367,072 

Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


June  1, 1921     .    , 

20.5 

25.2 

58.0 

21.6 

10.9 

20.6 

10.1 

May  •-',  1921  .    .    . 

26.2 

28.7 

53.6 

25.3 

14.2 

23.8 

12.9 

April  1,  1921    .    . 

36.1 

34.4 

56.2 

33.0 

18.7 

32.3 

21.8 

Miirch  1,  1921  .   . 

43.1 

41.7 

60.5 

46.2 

28.3 

47.2 

33.0 

Fel).  l,lv.21  .    .    . 

53.9 

48.7 

49.7 

56.6 

43.8 

68.9 

43.0 

Jan. 1, 1921  .    .   . 

57.0 

49.2 

45.7 

58.1 

52.9 

59.4 

60.8 

Dec.  1,1920.    .    . 

51.2 

44.8 

40.1 

50.3 

41.4 

51.7 

42.7 

Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Per  Shift  Beginning  January  1, 1921. 


June  1, 1921: 

Single    sliift, 
Double  shift, 

May  2,  1921  : 

Single   shift, 
Double  shift, 

April  1,1921: 
Single    shift, 
Double  shift, 

March  1,  1921  : 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

Feb.  1,  1921 : 

Single    shift, 
Double  shift, 

Jan.  1,1921: 

Single   shift. 
Double  ihift, 

Dec.  1,  1920: 
Single   shift. 
Double  shift. 


47,532 
1,883 


44,276 
1,585 


38,363 
1,396 


33,595 
1,799 


27,510 
1,377 


26,124 
446 


29,528 
649 


12,512 

88 

12,794 


11,821 


10,440 


9,309 


9,191 


9,957 


3,978 

49 


3,916 
47 


3,622 
41 


3,367 
39 


4,272 
40 


4,055 
59 


5,063 
68 


4,810 
419 


4,588 
360 


4,253 
223 


3,427 
148 


2,785 
85 


2,639 
144 


3,1.S9 
176 


1,627 
573 


1,617 

478 


1,615 
367 


1,486 
257 


1,129 
216 


981 
153 


1,190 
218 


1,686,123 
137,651 


1,613,780 
125,823 


1,465,120 
83,659 


1,162,494 
54,469 


922,766 
22,173 


884,949 
42,427 


1,050,640 
62,963 


2,000,149 
128,680 


1,932,413 
119,976 


1,758,265 
88,684 


1,521,368 
63,388 


1,281,316 
46,644 


1,100,620 
51,770 


1,297,701 
36,500 
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Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

60  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Heed  Space. 

Carpets 
and 
llugs. 

Combs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Junel,  1921  : 
Active  .    . 
Idle     .... 

10,296,047 
2,564,921 

2,662.7J0 
1,147,682 

784,966 
995,728 

1,132,253 
279,314 

544,136 
7,767 

394,300,649 
90,021,527 

439,182,833 
50,813,864 

May  2, 1921  : 
Active   .   .    . 
Idle     .... 

9,589,287 
3,466,314 

2,407,624 
1,401,231 

685,530 
1,117,134 

1,056,351 
351,540 

511,485 
29,059 

573,822,549  422,725,464 
111,053,354    65,839,925 

April  1,  1921: 
Active    .   .    . 
Idle     .... 

8,339,925 
5,169,386 

2,070,627 
1,859,737 

668,413 
1,205,236 

952,427 
531,869 

474,832 
60,539 

334,183,014  384,756,157 
172,833,614  133,084,420 

March  1,  1921: 
Active  .   .   . 
Idle     .... 

6,605,.552 
5,475,5-19 

1,5.36,665 
2,043,101 

618,029 
1,092,370 

660,862 
676,151 

350,173 
124,130 

228,390,721  285,671,955 
233,455,365  174,054,918 

Feb.  1,1921.: 
Active   .    .    . 
Idle    .... 

5,120,762 
7,692,284 

1,309,307 
2,620,214 

644,828 
1,119,997 

492,853 
886,376 

240,400 
250,428 

167,838,013  215,102,663 
304,638,487  265,976,086 

Jan.  1,1921: 

Active   .    .    . 
Idle    .... 

4.543,949 
9,089,433 

1,145,890 
2,835,281 

787,770 
1,069,615 

488,789 
953,372 

193,221 
327,860 

157,503,237  176.887,155 
341,621,140  330,813,646 

Dec.  1,1920: 
Active   .   .    . 
Idle    .... 

5,194,419 
7,701,531 

1,490,748 
2,272,927 

942,368 
808,414 

597,452 
794,17« 

239,272 
249,093 

198,552,216  218,409,778 
232,560,878  250,664,315 

Percentage  of  Idle  Hours  to  Total  Reported. 


June  1,  1921    .   . 

19.9 

30.1 

55.9 

19.8 

1.4 

18.6 

10.4 

May  2,  1921  .   .    . 

26.6 

36.8 

62.0 

25.0 

5.4 

22.9 

13.5 

April  1,  1921    .   . 

38.3 

47.3 

64.3 

35.8 

11.3 

34.1 

25.7 

March  1,  1921  .   . 

45.3 

57.1 

63.9 

50.6 

26.2 

50.5 

37.9 

Feb.  1,  1921  .   .    . 

60.0 

66.7 

63.5 

64.3 

51.0 

64.5 

66.3 

Jan.  1,  1921  .    .   . 

66.7 

71.2 

57.4 

66.1 

62.9 

68.4 

65.2 

Dec.  1,1920      . 

59.7 

60.4 

46.2 

57.1 

51.0 

53.9 

63.4 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  December  31,  1920,  and  March  31,  1921. 
This  statement  is  issued  quarterl}^  by  the  Department,  and 
corresponding  statements  for  previous  quarters  were  published 
in  earlier  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  con- 
sumed and  of  tlie  Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to 
time. 

Wool   Stocks,  December  31,  1920,  as   Reported   bv    Dealers,    Manufacturers, 
AND   THE    United    States   Government. 


1 

Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 

14-2, 101,000 

46,7-21,000 

Pounds. 
47,264,000 
72,502,000 

Pounds. 
189,365,000 
1 19,223,000 

Pounds. 
308,588,000 

90,210,000 

28,196,000 

Pounds. 

969,000 
36,638,000 

Pounds. 

Total 

188,822,000 

119,766,000 

308,588,000 

37,607,000 

37,607,000 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

13,943,000 
13,871,000 

7,995,000 
9,296,000 

21,938,000 
23,167,000 

705,000 
8,739,000 

27,814,000 

17,291,000 

45,105,000 

9,444,000 

18,888,000 

Pulled  Wool: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

8,982,000 
5,370.000 

4,091,000 
2,804,000 

13,073,000 
8,174,000 

21,247,000 

198,000 
3,756,000 

Total 

14,352,000 

6,895,000 

3,954,000 

7,908,000 

Total   grease,  scoured, 

50,934,00ff 
30,850,000 

6,616,000 
5,434,000 

18,8.il,000 
9,991,000 

25,467,000 
15,425,000 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 
wool  reported  above, 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal 
ers,     manufacturers 
and  theU.  B.  Govern- 

508,778,000 

64,403,000 
670,181,000 
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Wool    Stocks,    March    31,    1921,    as    Reported    by    Dealers,    Manufacturers, 
AND   THE    United    States    Government. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Pounds. 

46,259,000 

76,989,000 

Pounds. 

47,866,000 
87,779,000 

Pounds. 
94,125,000 
164,768,000 

1 
Pounds. 

258,893,000 

108,7J.6,000 

36,065,000 

Pounds. 
2,443,000 
48,423,000 

Pounds. 

123,248,000 

135,645,000 

258,893,000 

50,866,000 

50,866,000 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign •  . 

8,730,000 
lT,548,0l0 

11,452,000 
16,648,000 

20,182,000 
34,196,000 

1,867,000 
10,701,000 

12,568,000 

Total 

26,278,000 

28,100,000 

54,378,000 

25,136,000 

Pulled  Wool: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

10,404,000 
7,306,000 

6,715,000 
2,624,000 

17,119,000 
9,930,000 

507,0(0 
5,036,000 

Total 

17,710,000 

9,339,000 

27,049,000 

5,543,000 

7,3911,000 

Total  grease,  scoured, 

53,896,000 
26,012,(100 

Tops 

7,623,000 
3,690,000 

19,325,000 
9,316,000 

26,948,000 
13,006,000 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 
wool  reported  above 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment March  31,  1921, 

483,622,000 

83,392,000 
567,014,000 

WOOL  CONSUMED  BY  MONTHS. 

December,   1920.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 16,710,000  pounds     =     16,710,000  pounds. 

Scoured 3,185,000       "  =       6,370,000      '^ 

Pulled 909,000       "  =       1,212,000      " 

Total 20,804,000       "  =     24,292,000      " 
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Janitary,   192L* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 22,068,000  pounds     =     22,068.000  pounds. 

Scoured 3,145,000      "  =       6,290,000      " 

Pulled 1,087,000      "  =       1,449,000      " 

Total 26,300,000      "  =     29,807,000      " 

February,  1921.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 25,750,000  pounds     ^     25,750,000  pounds. 

Scoured 4,283,000        "         =       8,566,000 

Pulled 1,416,000        '•         =       1,888,000 


Total 31,449,000         "         =     36,204,000 

March,  1921.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 32,818,000  pounds     =     32,818,000  pounds. 

Scoured 5,525,000      "  =      11,050,000      " 

Pulled 2,485,000      "  —       3,313,000       " 

Total 40,828,000      "  =     47,181,000      '^ 

April,   1921.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 37,636,000  pounds     =     37,636,000  pounds. 

Scoured 5,919,000       "  =     11,838,000       " 

Pulled 2,698,000       "  =       3,597,000       " 


Total 46,253,000       "  =     53,071,000       " 

May,   1921.* 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 41,657,000  pounds     =     41,657,000  pounds. 

Scoured 6,110,000     "  =     12,220,000       " 

Pulled 2,289,000     "  =       3,052,000       " 


Total •     50,056,000     "  =     56,929,000       '^ 

*  No  Btatement  was  mado  of  the  numbei-  of  raaniifactnrcrs  to  whom  reports  were  sent  or 
the  number  reporting. 
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QUAKI'IOIILY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET    FOR 

APRIL,    MAY,    JUNE,    1021,   AND   JUNE,    1920. 

DoMKSTic  Wools.       (F.  Nathaniel  Peukins.) 


Ohio,     Pknnsvlvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 
(iinwa8heb.) 

Fine  Clothing 

I  Blood,  Staple 

f    ;;       ;•     

Flue  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,     Neav    Vouk, 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  Clothing 

i  niood,  staple 

I    ;;       ;;     

Fine  Delaine 

ICKNTUCKY   AND    rNl>IANA. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Hlood 

IJiiiid      '.'.['..'.'.'.'...'..'.. 
Missouui,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

J      "      

Braid 

I'kxas. 

(8c0uhei)  hasis.) 

12  monllis,  tine  and  fine  medium  . 
Sprinij,  fine  and  tine  medium  ... 
Fall,  line  and  line  medium 

CALirOIlNIA. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

I'i  months,  line 

Spring,  tine 

Fall,  tine 

Tkuiutorv     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium     .    .    .    . 
(Mothing,  line  and  line  MicdiuMi  .    .   . 

I  Blood 

I      "      

4    "     

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 . 

Georgia  and  Soutiiekn. 

Unwashed 


leai. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

Cents. 

Ce7its. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

28 

28 

28 

60 

32 

31 

30 

65 

27 

26 

25 

54 

25 

24 

24 

47 

37 

36 

35 

70 

25 

25 

2i 

60 

29 

28 

27 

65 

25 

24 

24 

55 

24 

23 

23 

47 

33 

32 

30 

30 

29 

28 

60 

27 

28 

27 

56 

18 

18 

18 

25 

2r, 

24 

23 

55 

24 

23 

22 

50 

15 

14 

14 

25 

70 

70 

75 

165 

55 

55 

55 

140 

48 

50 

62 

130 

65 

65 

65 

165 

63 

53 

55 

160 

42 

42 

45 

130 

90 

85 

80 

175 

65 

65 

65 

160 

70 

68 

68 

150 

55 

53 

62 

96 

40 

39 

38 

80 

65 

65 

65 

1,50 

50 

50 

50 

130 

25 

30 

32 

50 

22 

21 

20 

40 

1»20. 
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Domestic  Wools. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  j'ear  opened  witli  a  somewhat  lessened  demand. 
Advices  from  tlie  foreign  markets  showed  a  steadily  declining  tendency.  The 
wool  machinery  of  the  country  showed  a  substantial  improvement  in  activity. 
Business  in  the  West  was  less  active  than  in  former  years  as  the  clip  com- 
menced to  move,  because  the  views  of  the  growers  were  so  strong  that 
Eastern  dealers  could  not  meet  them. 

There  was  a  better  general  demand  for  §s  and  ^  fleece  wools  during  this 
period.  Shearing  in  Arizona  started  and  these  wools  came  to  the  Seaboard 
markets  largely  on  consignment  at  very  conservative  advances. 

Interest  centered  in  the  Emergency  Taritf  bill,  but  its  final  passage  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  wool  market  prices.  It  had  been  largely  discounted  and 
manufacturers  followed  a  policy  of  moderate  buying.  With  a  healthy  situ- 
ation continuing  among  the  mills  enough  trade  ensued  from  week  to  week  to 
give  a  stability  to  values,  especially  on  the  better  classes  of  wool,  although 
the  treasurers  showed  no  apparent  desire  to  stock  up  with  wool  ahead  of 
their  immediate  requirements. 

The  110th  Government  Wool  Auction  Sale,  the  latter  part  of  June,  was 
only  fairly  attended.  Prices  were  moderately  maintained.  Only  about  72 
per  cent  of  tlie  offerings  were  sold,  principally  to  the  carpet  trade. 

The  quarter  closed  with  a  gener.dly  steady  market  with  more  activity 
among  the  growers  in  the  Western  markets  at  somewhat  firmer  prices  than  at 
the  start,  but  at  the  Seaboard  markets  trading  was  "  spotty." 

F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 
Boston,  July  1,  1921. 
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FoKEiGN   Wools.     (Maugek  &  Avery.) 
Scorned  Basis,  1921. 


Australian  Coinbiug  : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clotiiing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  t^neensluiid  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average   ........ 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  -loria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open   .   . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .    . 


April. 


Cent^. 
108 
8.5 


108 
8U 
70 


35   a  65 
30   a  55 


100 
70 


21 
30   3  32 
27   3  29 


30 

35 
25   g  26 
17   S  18 


May. 


Ceuts 
lii5 


1(15 
80 
70 


35   g  65 
30  a  5.7 


65 

4fi 
30 
28 

19 
30  a  32 
27  S  29 


28  a  .30 

35 
25   a   26 
17  8  18 


June. 


Cents. 
100 


100 
SO 
70 


35   g   65 
SO    g   55 


100 
70 


3  34 
3  30 


2S    S  30 

35 
25   a  26 
17  i  18 


June. 


Cents. 
180 
170 
160 

175 
160 
150 

160 
170 

55   3  115 
50   §   100 

160 
140 
110 

165 
130 

16.5 
150 
110 

130 
115 

63 

65 


40 
70   g  80 
35  .5  38 
33  @  35 


Foreign  "Wool.s. 

The  jirincipal  feature  in  the  market  for  foreign  wools  tlurinsj  the  quarter 
under  review  was  tlie  effort  of  the  importers  to  bring  in  tops  and  fine  wools, 
principally  before  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  bill.  Statistics 
show  the  large  quantities  imported  since  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Australian  and  fine  Cape  wools  have  been  in  steady  demand  by  manufac- 
turers.'to  supply  the  liberal  orders  which  they  have  received  for  goods. 

It  appears  that  the  new  tariff  will  be  construed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  restrict  the  importation  of  Indias  and  other  wools,  which  may  be 
used  for  clothing  purposes 

Mauger  &  Avert. 
Boston,  July  1,  1921. 
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PuLLKu  Wools.       (W.  A.  Blanchard.j 


Extra,  and  Fine  A 

A  Super 

B  Super  

O  Super   .... 
Fine  Combinir    . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


1921. 

loao. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cent 

s. 

CentB. 

75  @ 

85 

75  @    85 

70  3 

80 

165  ®  180 

60  i 

65 

55  g    65 

55  @ 

65 

1.35  @  145 

40  a 

bO 

40  @    50 

45  @ 

60 

90  ®  100 

25  a 

30 

25  a    30 

25® 

35 

50  @    60 

60  a 

70 

60  @    65 

60® 

65 

140  ®  1.50 

45® 

60 

45  @    50 

45® 

60 

110®  120 

35  (g 

40 

35  @    40 

35  @ 

40 

70®    80 

PuLi>Ei>  Wools. 
Tliere  has  been  a  fair  tlemand  for  piillo<l  wools  throughout  tlio  quarter  and 
prices  iiave  been  steady.  Sales  have  kept  pace  with  current  production  and 
suri)lus  stocks  carried  over  from  the  previous  year  have  been  reduced  in  a 
measure.  Medium  grades  have  met  with  a  better  demand  and  have  been 
firmly  held ;  but  fine  wools  have  been  slower  of  sale  and  concessions  have 
been  made  to  buyers.  C  Supers  have  been  active  and  have  been  closely  sold 
up  at  an  advance  in  price.  Pullers  report  some  interest  shown  in  June 
lambs  and  a  few  sales  of  standard  puUings  have  been  made  at  45  cents. 
Western  A  and  B  Supers,  which  are  generally  offered  here  in  a  scoured  state, 
have  been  slow  of  sale. 

W.    A.    Blanchard. 
Boston,  July  1,  1921. 
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SOME   NEW  FORMS  OF   HYGROMETRIC  AND  REGAIN 
TABLES,'  AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 

By  William  D.  Haktshorne. 

In  the  series  of  tables  here  presented,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted not  only  to  overcome  some  of  the  practical  difficulties 
in  reading  the  facts  deducible  from  his  Unit  System  Charts, 
previously  published  in  this  Bulletin  and  elsewhere,  but  also 
to  extend  the  data  made  thus  available  to  temperatures  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  charts  themselves,  and  indeed  beyond 
the  limits  of  verified  observations,  for  the  tentative  "regain" 
figures  given  for  high  temperature  conditions. 

In  using  the  charts  referred  to,  there  is  no  difficulty,  with 
good  eyesight,  in  reading  them  more  closely  than  the  thermom- 
eters themselves  as  ordinarily  graduated  can  be  accurately 
read.  Yet,  when  a  large  number  of  successive  observations  are 
to  be  taken,  it  is  much  easier  to  tabulate  the  interpretations 
obtainable  for  every  unit  reading,  and  interpolate  for  frac- 
tions, than  to  use  the  charts  themselves.  The  mere  mechanical 
•difficulty,  unless  a  chart  is  covered  by  glass  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected, of  using  it  for  many  successive  observations,  without 
damage  by  pencil  marks,  makes  it  inconvenient  to  the  moving 
observer  to  take  advantage  of  their  well  established  accuracy 
and  simplicity. 

With  specially  constructed  thermometers,  reading  to  frac- 
tions of  a  degree,  corresponding  tables  of  calculations  might 
have  been  made  to  any  limit  desired,  but  where,  as  in  mill 
practice,  an  error  of  one-half  degree  in  a  temperature  reading 
is  generally  of  no  consequence,  mental  interpolations  in  the 
tables  as  given  will  generally  be  found  sufficiently  accurate, 

1  Copyright,  1921,  by  William  D.  Hartshorne.    All  rights  reserved. 
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Moreover,  in  the  first  series  of  tables  the  thermometer  dif- 
ferences are  the  immediate  key  to  the  proper  regain  reading, 
without  resort  first  to  the  same  thermometer  readings  to  record 
the  relative  hnmidity,  upon  which  the  "regain"  figures  de- 
pend. 

To  cover  the  different  ranges  of  facts  usually  desired,  the 
tables  are  arranged  in  three  series.  The  titles  on  each  table 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  without  further  explana- 
tion in  the  text.    They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

Series  1  consists  of  four  tables  covering  the  range  of  data 
obtainable  through  the  ordinary  wet  and  dry  bulb  Psychrom- 
eters  of  the  sling  or  fan  driven  type  as  used  in  textile  mill 
practice  by  a  moving  observer  for  a  range  of  temperatures 
from  35  degrees  to  110  degrees,  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Series  2  covers  the  same  range  of  temperatures,  but  is  based 
upon  dewpoint  observations  and  corresponding  relative  humid- 
ities 5  per  cent  apart. 

Series  3  covers  by  similar  methods  of  calculation  the  corre- 
sponding deducible  data  for  temperatures  from  100  degrees  to 
250  degrees,  Fahrenheit  scale. 

It  is  true  that  the  probable  error  at  the  higher  temperatures 
(that  is,  beyond  110  degrees  Fahrenheit)  may  be  relatively 
large,  but  its  amount  as  a  measure  of  weight  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint  is  negligible.  The  data  given  are  especially 
intended  to  afford  means  of  further  study  and  research  upon 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  tending  to  improve  or  in- 
jure the  quality  of  the  material  subjected  to  these  higher  tem- 
peratures. Their  study  is  important  as  related  to  questions 
of  dimension,  strength,  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  luster  and 
other  finishing  problems,  where  the  complicated  factors  of 
twist  and  weave  need  careful  correlation  to  eliminate  much 
of  the  unverified  opinion  and  much  of  the  rule  of  thumb  un- 
certainties of  manufacture.  The  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  might,  with  advantage,  be  thus  correlated  with 
the  work  done  by  Committee  D-13  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  and  with  some  very  important  work  done  in 
the  various  textile  schools  and  private  laboratories. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  tables  may  aid  in  such  correlation 
and  in  further  research.* 
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Note  :* 
To  those  interested  in  the  historical  development  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "regain"  and  the  technical  factors  involved,  the  follow- 
ing references  to  the  author's  papers  as  published  at  succes- 
sive dates  may  be  useful, 

(1)  1905.  Some  Comparative  Data  on  Moisture  in  Cotton 
and  Worsted :  Transactions  of  the  New  England  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association,  Vol.  79,  page  194. 

(2)  1911.  Laws  of  Regain  in  Cotton  and  Worsted:  Trans- 
actions of  The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers, Vol.  90,  page  281. 

(3)  1915.  Unit  System  Charts :  Bulletin  of  The  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Vol.  45,  page  93. 

(4)  1915.  The  same  reprinted  in  Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Vol.  98, 
page  254. 

(5)  1917.  The  Moisture  Content  of  Textiles  and  Some  of 
its  Effects :  Transactions  American  Society  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  Vol.  39,  page  1073. 

The  nomenclature,  origin,  and  explanation  of  formulae  used, 
with  authorities  quoted  or  referred  to,  will  be  found  in  the 
text,  notes,  or  appendices  of  above  papers;  the  latest  (1917) 
was  intended  as  a  revision  and  summary  of  those  previously 
published,  Avith  other  abi'idged  information  upon  the  subject 
treated,  so  far  as  then  verified  by  the  author. 

lie  wishes  to  call  attention,  however,  to  an  excellent  mono- 
graph not  referred  to  in  any  of  the  enumerated  papers,  which 
has  just  been  brought  to  his  attention.  It  is  entitled  "Prin- 
ciples of  Drying  Lumber  at  Atmospheric  Pressure, ' '  by  Henry 
D.  Tieman,  published  in  1912  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  104. 

This  gives  a  well  constructed  diagram  for  relative  and  abso- 
lute humidit}^  and  other  data  covering  temperatures  from 
30  degrees  below  zero  to  220  degrees  F.  above  zero.  This 
document  agrees  closely  with  the  author's  calculations  and 
interpretations  expressed  in  the  present  tables,  and  with  his 
ideas  and  experience  concerning  the  drying  of  textile  ma- 
terials at  high  and  low  temperatures. 
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ARRANGED  FOR   5°  INTERVALS  OF  TEMPERATURE    FROM    35"  TO  1I0°F. 
AND  5%  INTERVALS  FOR  VALUES  OF  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY  (H  -lOOf  OR  HOWEVER  OBTAINED) 
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COTTON    REGAIN  TABLE  No.  3  (to nearest  i/io  of  i%) 

ARRANGED  FOE  10°  IMTEEVAL5  OF  TEMPEEATUEE  FROM    lOO"  TO    250°  F. 
AND  5%  INTERVALS  FOR  VALUES  OF  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY  (H=100|  OR  HOWEVER.  OBTAINED)  . 

CALCULATIONS    FOR  REGAINS  (R)  ARE   BASED  OPON   THE   FORMULA     E  =  E,^ 
FOE   E.  AMD  T,    AT    t=70°F 

SEE  REMARKS  CONCEENING   PROBABLE  EER.OE.  GIVEN  ON  CLEAN  WOOL 
REGAIN  TABLE  No.  3. 
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ABSOLUTE   HUMIDITY   TABLE   No.  3. 

SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CUBIC  FEET  CONTAINING    1000  GRAINS  (l/7  OF  A  POUND) 
OF  VAPOR  AT    RELATIVE    HUMIDITIES    INDICATED    (BASED    ON    DATA  FEOM 
MARKS  AND   DAVIS   STEAM  TABLES) 

A  DE5IR.ABLE   ARRANSEMEMT   FOR  COMPARING   REGAIN   FIGURES    WITH 
COUNTS   OF   YAR.N  OR   WEIGHT  OF  FABRIC  AS  AFFECTED    BY    VOLUME   OF 
AIR   MOVEMENT. 
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APPENDIX. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested,  who  maj'  not  have 
convenient  access  to  theoriginal  papers  referred  to,  or  may  not  care 
to  follow  the  demonstrations  and  accompanying  data  to  be  found 
therein,  the  following  abridged  statements  and  modified  formu- 
lae are  taken  from  the  author's  revision  of  1917,  which  see  for 
more  complete  explanations. 

FORMULAE    FOR    OBTAINING 
RELATIVE    HUMIDITY 

(and  barometric  corrections  when  needed). 
According  to  Prof.  Ferrel's  deductions 

(1)  e  =  e'  -  0.000367  P    (t-f)  [l  +  -y^]     «^  "^^^-e  simply 

(2)  e  =  e'  -  (t-f)   [0.0108  +  0.000007t'J    gg 

(3)  H  =  100^ 

In  these,  all  pressures  being  measured  in  inches, 
P  =  height  of  barometer  (all  corrections  applied) 
t    =  temperature  of  dry  bulb  in  degrees  fah. 
t'  =  temperature  of  wet  bulb  in  degrees  fah. 

(both  as  shown  on  shng  hygrometer  or  its  equivalent) 
e'  =  the  saturated  or  maximum  vapor  pressure  at  t' 
e    =  actual  vapor  pressure  corresponding  to  observed  t  and  t' 
E  =  saturated  or  maximum  vapor  pressure  at  temperature  t 
H  =  relative  Humidity. 

The   barometric   correction   curves   shown   in   the   author's 

Unit  Svstem  Charts  1915  were  calculated  from  that  portion  of 
•^  p 

formula    (2),    reading  (t-f)  [0.0108  +  0.000007t']  ^ 

(For  elevations  less  than  one  thousand  feet  no  barometric  cor- 
rection is  considered  necessary  in  ordinary  mill  practice.) 

When  the  temperature  of  the  dewpoint  has  been  determined 
directly  the  corresponding  maximum  vapor  pressure  for  that 
temperature  is  the  same  as  the  value  "e"  in  above  equations 
and  by  definilion  is  then  independent  of  barometric  pressure. 
(See  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Report  No.  235,  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice Bulletin  No.  104,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 

The  principles  of  these  formulae  were  used  in  calculating 
the  humidity  relations  in  all  three  series  of  tables,  but  the 
absolute  humidities  given  in  the  second  and  third  series  are 
based  on  data  from  Marks  and  Davis  Steam  Tables. 

The  number  5771.44  used  in  the  following  calculations  is 
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deduced  from  a  modified  form  of  Prof.  Marvin's  for  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  saturated  aqueous  vapor  at  different  temperatures, 
reading 

E 

W  =  1 1 .  7449     1  -\ = —  (t-32)       or  more  simply 


W  =  5771.44 


E 
T 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  REGAIN. 

First.  The  general  law  for  cotton  and  worsted  (clean  wool) , 
and  probably  for  any  other  textile  fiber,  may  be  expressed  by 
the  formula 

KRTS  =  Hx  5771.44x108 
in  which  H  represents  any  given  relative  humidity  expressed 
decimally:  R  the  regain  at  any  absolute  temperature  T;  K  is 
a  variable  coefficient  depending  upon  H,  R  and  T  in  such  a 
way  that  for  H  =  1,  or  saturation,  the  product  KRT^  is  at  all 
temperatures  a  constant  quantity  represented  by  the  number 
5771.44  xlO^.  In  this,  5771.44  is  the  weight  in  grains  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapor  at  any  temperature  multiplied  by 
the  corresponding  absolute  temperature  in  degrees  fah.  divided 
by  the  maximum  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  that  tem- 
perature expressed  in  inches  of  mercury.  In  this  expression, 
therefore,  we  are  independent  of  tables  for  saturated  aqueous 
vapor,  either  for  unit  of  weight  or  elastic  force. 

Second.  For  any  given  temperature  the  relation  of  values 
of  R  to  the  variable  K,  for  both  worsted  and  cotton,  is  expressed 
by  a  hyperbolic  equation,  differing  for  each  substance. 

Third.  For  any  other  temperatures  the  law  for  worsted  is: 
For  the  same  humidity  the  squares  of  the  regains  at  different  tem- 
peratures are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  cubes  of  the  corre- 
sponding absolute  temperatures. 

Fourth.  The  law  for  cotton  is:  For  the  same  humidity  the 
first  powers  of  the  regains  at  different  temperatures  are  to  each 
other  inversely  as  the  first  powers  of  the  corresponding  absolute 
temperatures. 

No  other  substances  have  as  yet  been  compared  in  this 
manner  by  the  writer,  but  for  such  substances  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  all  these  relations,  except  those  of  the  general  for- 
mula, may  be  decidedly  different. 

To  connect  these  laws  by  formulae  with  the  calculations  used 
in  making  the  regain  tables  in  Series  2  and  3,  note  that 

KRT^  being  a  constant  quantity  for  all  temperatures  at  same 
humidity 
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KR  =  H  X  5771 .44  x  10^  -^  T^  is  a  definite  quantity  for  any 
temperature  for  each  per  cent  of  humidity,  and  we  can  write 
for  70  degrees  fah.  Ti  =  (459.4  deg.  +  70  degrees)  =  529.4 
deg.  and  for  H  =  1  or  100% 

KiRi  =  ^a}  "^^3  X  108  =  3890  and  for 

any  other  temperature,  as  100  deg.  fah.,  where  T  =  559.4  deg. 

KR    =  jU^^r^  X  108  =  3297 
(5o9.4)3 

In  the  case  of  worsted  (clean  wool),  since  the  special  law  in 

the  third  heading  above  is  expressed  by  the  ratios: 

R2        Ti3 

=Fro  ^  fi^  and  since  KRT^  =  KiRiTi^  we  can  also  write 


or-Fr2  =-r^-F^   and  R  =  R, 


/KR- 
VKiRi 


KR         Ti3       R2        KR 
KiRi       T3       Ri2       K,R, 

For  example  since  at  70  deg.  temperature  and  100  per  cent 
humidity  Ri  =  32.50,  we  write  the  equation  for  100  degrees 

R  =  32.50     \  /m^    =32.50x0.9206  =  29.92 
\l  3890 

and  for  50  per  cent  humidity  where  Ri  =  12.97   (to  nearest 
1/100%) 
R  =  12.97x0.9206  =  11.94  (or  11.9  to  nearest  1/10%)* 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  special  law  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion of  ratios: 

jT-  =-ppr  or  R  =  —p^ —  for  equal  humidities. 
ixi        1  i 

In  this,  for  example,  for  70  deg.  and  100  deg.  respectively, 

Ti       529  4 
the  ratio  ^pr  =  ^^^   .  =  0 .  9464  and  since  at  70  degrees  and  100 
T        559 . 4 

per  cent  humidity  Ri  =  20.60,  we  can  write  for  100  degrees  and 

same  humidity 

R  =  20.60x0.9464  =  19.50 

and  for  50  per  cent  humidity  where  at  70  degrees  R  ]  =  6 .  69  for 

100  deg.,  R  =  6.69  X  0.9464  =  6.33  (or  6.3  to  nearest  l/10%o)- 

The  following  tables  are  printed  here  by  special  request,  as 
being  needed  to  complete  the  subject. 

*In  the  1911  and  1917  papers  will  be  found  tables  for  worsted  and 
cotton  regains  for  each  per  cent  of  relative  humidity  (frnm  1  to  100) 
calculated  to  the  nearest  1/100  of  one  per  cent. 
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SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  CAPPER  FABRIC 
BRANDING  BILL. 

ITS    WEAKNESSES    DISCLOSED  BY  TESTIMONY    OF    EXPERTS 
IN    INDUSTRIES    AFFECTED. 

The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  .Capper  of 
Kansas  to  compel  the  branding  of  wool  fabrics  and  clothing 
containing  wool  with  their  fiber  content  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It  in  turn  re- 
ferred the  bill  to  a  sub-committee  composed  of  Senators  Wat- 
son, Indiana ;  Fernald,  Maine ;  and  Smith,  South  Carolina, 
for  hearings.  These  hearings  began  June  1,  and  were  contin- 
ued through  June  1,  2,  3,  7,  and  July  7  and  8. 

Much  new  testimony  was  produced  to  show  the  way  in 
which  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  injuriously  affect  both  the 
wool  manufacturer  and  the  maker  of  ready-made  clothing, 
without  in  the  least  aiding  the  purchaser  to  buy  either  fabrics 
or  clothing  intelligently.  The  same,  unenlightened  arguments 
advanced  before  the  House  Committee  in  1920  were  met  and 
refuted,  and  many  explanations  of  technical  matters,  clear  to 
all  acquainted  with  wool  manufacture,  had  to  be  made  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Many  of  these  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  testimony  herewith  reproduced,  but  the  essen- 
tial statements  necessarj-  for  an  understanding  of  the  points 
made  have  been  retained.  The  clear  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses opposing  the  bill  shows  how  utterly  futile  the  proposed 
law  would  be  to  aid  uninformed  purchasers,  the  class  osten- 
sibly in  whose  interests  the  bill  is  proposed  for  enactment, 
and  what  opportunities  would  be  given  by  the  law  to  foreign 
manufacturers  to  invade  this  market,  and  to  dishonest  manu- 
facturers by  evading  its  provisions  to  impose  upon  unsuspect- 
ing buyers,  misled  by  the  labels  required  by  the  law. 

The  sub-committee  plans  to  have  certain  samples  of  cloth 
tested  by  chemists  and  microscopists  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine,  if  thej' 
can,  which  ones  contain  reworked  wool  and  which  contain  wool 
never  before  used  and  the  percentages  of  each.    Upon  this  test, 
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the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  has  announced,  according 
to  a  newspaper  statement,  will  depend  the  recommendation  to 
be  made  by  the  smaller  body  to  the  full  committee. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  one  of  those  con- 
vincing statements,  reduced  somewhat  in  size  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  space,  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wood.  The  mills  with  which  I  am  personaUy  associated  make 
pure  worsted  goods  in  which  there  is  no  shoddy,  reworked  wool,  or 
other  substitutes  for  wool. 

■Senatou  WatjsON.    Do  they  make  anything  else"? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  their  raw  material  is  not  mere  virgin  wool, 
but  is  virgin  wool  of  fine  quality  from  which  the  shorter  fibers  of 
virgin  wool  whicli  would  not  give  strength  to  the  fabric  have  been 
combed  out. 

This  statement  is  not  intended  to  imply  any  special  or  exclusive 
merit  for  these  mills,  for  there  are  a  great  many  American  mills 
that  use  only  the  same  character  of  raw  material.  I  mention  the 
fact  only  by  way  of  refuting  the  implication  so  often  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  under  consideration  that  it  is  opposed  only  by 
shoddy  manufacturers  and  rag  pickers. 

Of  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  using  pure  new  virgin 
wool  only,  I  know  of  but  one  com^jany  that  approves  the  French- 
Capper  bill,  and  its  approval  is  inseparably  associated  with  an 
advertising  campaign  erected  upon  its  advocacy  of  the  measure. 

The  others  are  oj^posed  to  the  measure  because  they  know  that 
it  will  give  to  inferior  virgin  wool  fabrics  a  legislative  sanction 
that  will  cause  the  unskilled  consumer  to  api^raise  their  intrinsic 
material  worth  as  equal  to  that  of  the  better  goods  which  bear  the 
same  required  label.  ,  .  . 

It  will  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  this  subject  and  will 
save  time  in  the  end  if  I  explain,  or  define  these  raw  materials  to 
which  reference  must  be  made.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  samples  this 
can  be  quickly  done.  The  information  may  incidentally  prove  of 
interest  in  the  consideration  of  other  legislation  concerning  wool 
which  is  soon  to  come  before  you. 

VIRGIN   WOOL   IS   A   NEW   TERM   ADOPTED    BY   THE    PROPONENTS    OF  THIS 

MEASURE. 

Virgin  wool  is  a  new  term  adopted  by  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  to  signify  pure  new  wool  unmixed  with  any  wool  fiber 
that  has  been  previously  manufactured,  or  with  any  other  fiber  or 
material,  new  or  old. 

Reworked  wool  and  shoddy  are,  so  far  as  concerns  this  subject, 
synonymous  and  interchangeable  terms,  applied  to  wool  which'  has 
previously  been  manufactured,  but  which  has  again  had  its  fibers 
disintegrated. 

There  are  many  stages  in  the  conversion  of  raw  wool  into  manu- 
factured articles,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill  it  is  necessary  to 
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arbitrarily  determine  at  what  stage  in  the  course  of  its  progress 
from  the  sheejD's  back  to  the  finished  article,  new  wool  must  cease 
to  be  known  as  new  and  thereafter  be  classified  as  old.  The 
authors  of  this  bill  fixed  this  point  as  just  prior  to  the  spinning 
of  the  yarn.  .  .  . 

Up  to  this  stage  of  single  spun  yarn,  the  French-Capper  bill 
classifies  all  of  the  fiber,  including  the  by-products  and  waste,  as 
virgin  wool. 

Once  the  fiber  has  been  spun  into  this  form  it  cannot,  if  thereafter 
separated  into  the  integral  fibers,  be  classed  as  virgin  wool.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  thread  has  ever  been  carried  to  completed 
manufacture  or  not,  nor  how  new,  pure,  and  unused  the  fiber  itself 
may  be.  Just  as  your  automobile  becomes  a  second-hand  one  the 
moment  you  have  taken  it  from  the  dealer,  so  do  these  fibers  become 
second-hand  the  instant  they  pass  from  roving  to  yarn.  And  by 
itself  there  would  be  nothing  to  criticize  in  that  distinction.  The 
dividing  line  is  probably  as  good  as  any  that  could  be  selected;  and 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint  upon  that  score  if  the 
matter  was  not  infinitely  complicated,  because  on  one  side  of  the 
line  there  are  so  many  worthless  or  exceedingly  poor  things  entitled 
to  the  term  "virgin  wool,"  while  on  the  other  side  there  are  as 
many  of  sui^erior  quality  and  value  that  must  unjustly  carry  a 
name  popularly  associated  with  inferiority  and  worthlessness.  .  .  . 

The  purport  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  purchaser  of  woolen 
goods  and  woolen  garments  to  distinguish  between  superior  and 
inferior  qualities  of  such  merchandise. 

If  such  a  law  could  accomplish  that  purpose,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  If  the  cost  would  not  be  excessive  the  enactment  would 
be  advisable  without  regard  to  the  inconvenience  or  trouble  that  it 
might  cause  for  mani;facturers  and  merchants. 

If,  however,  the  consumer-purchaser  would  not  be  aided  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  better  and  poorer  qualities,  the  statute  books 
ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  a  ^^seless  law,  even  though  it  would 
be  entirely  harmless  and  would  neither  increase  the  cost  of  clothing 
nor  complicate  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

But  if  the  enactment  of  a  bill  like  this  would  actuallv  facilitate 
deception  as  to  quality,  increase  the  price  on  woolen  goods  and  gar- 
ments, and  add  to  the  expenses  of  governmental  administration; 
such  enactment  would  be  worse  than  negatively  unwise,  it  would  be 
unqualifiedly  bad  legislation. 

THE  QUALITY  OP  THE  FABRIC  IS  A  MATTER  OP  CONSTRUCTION. 

If  the  quality  of  woolen  products  was  determined  by  the  raw 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  if  there  was  a  well-defined  line 
of  demarcation  between  superior  and  inferior  raw  material,  all 
virgin  wool  being  upon  the  one  side  and  all  other  materials  on  the 
other,  there  might  be  some  utility  in  branding  the  products  with  a 
description  of  the  raw  material  components.  But  neither  of  the 
premises  is  true,  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  is  a  matter  of 
construction.  Good  materials  will  not  insure  a  strong  and 
enduring  building  or  bridge  unless  the  design  and  the  workmansliip 
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are  right.  Some  costly  structures  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  others 
of  steel,  have  collapsed  even  before  they  were  completed,  while  some 
of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  existence  were  built  of  adobe  or 
other  sun-baked  clays. 

The  raw  materials  employed  in  the  making  of  woolen  goods  do 
not  differ  in  quality  according  as  they  are  of  new  or  reworked  wool. 
Both  classes  vary  by  infinite  gradations  from  very  good  to  very 
poor,  and  of  the  innumerable  qualities  of  new  wool  there  are  many 
sorts  that  are  greatly  inferior  to  many  kinds  of  reworked  wool. 

So  it  is  impossible  by  any  mere  enumeration  of  the  components 
of  a  fabric  to  indicate  its  worthiness.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
components  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  be  expressed  by  the 
names  of  the  components.  A  fabric  of  100  per  cent  reworked  wool 
may  be  infinitely  superior  in  every  desirable  attribute  and  quality  to 
another  made  of  100  per  cent  of  new  wool,  because  the  reworked 
raw  material  of  the  one  may  be  superior  to  the  new  wool  of  the 
other,  or  because  the  structural  design  or  the  workmanship  of  the 
one  may  be  better  than  of  the  other.  .  .  . 

The  bill  would  put  in  one  group  all  new  wool,  the  excellent,  good, 
fair,  poor,  and  worthless,  and  with  these  would  be  included  all  noils 
and  card  waste.  Articles  manufactured  from  any  of  these  would  be 
branded  100  per  cent  virgin  wool,  no  matter  how  poor  the  raw 
material  or  how  worthless  the  construction  and  workmanship. 

Into  the  other  group  would  be  placed  all  gametted  new  yarn, 
tailors'  clips,  broken  Imitted  work,  together  with  all  the  reworked 
wool.  And  all  articles  containing  any  part  of  these  materials,  how- 
ever excellent  the  raw  material  or  however  good  the  method  of  con- 
struction and  skill  of  workmanship,  must  be  so  designated  as  to 
promote  doubt  and  suspicion,  because  the  public  doesn't  have  the 
technical  knowledge  to  appraise  the  terms  at  their  intrinsic 
value.  .  .  . 

WEARING  QUALITY  OP  ARMY  OVERCOATS    CONTAINING   SHODDY. 

Senator  Watson.  After  we  adjourned  on  Saturday  I  went  to 
lunch  where  I  met  a  number  of  Senators  and  I  fell  to  discussing 
this  measure.  Among  other  Senators  present  was  Senator  Wads- 
worth,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  a  very 
able  man.  In  discussing  the  matter  he  said  that  it  was  ascertained 
by  actual  experience  and  experimentation  that  the  German  over- 
coat, that  is,  the  overcoat  made  by  Germans  for  their  soldiers,  was 
the  warmest  of  any  of  the  overcoats  furnished  by  the  countries  at 
war  to  their  soldiers.  And  he  said  that  out  of  their  experience  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  warmest  overcoat  made  for  their 
soldiers  was  made  from  goods  consisting  of  70  per  cent  \argin  wool 
and  30  per  cent  shoddy,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods 
they  had  found  they  could  not  get  the  same  degree  of  warmth  from 
pure  wool,  that  the  shoddy  gave  additional  warmth.  Is  that  so  or 
not  so,  according  to  your  view? 

Mr.  Wood.  Senator,  I  will  help  the  opponents  to  an  avoidance  of 
an  answer  to  that  question  by  saying  that  he  Avent  a  step  too  far 
by  saying  that  it  would  be  warmer. 

Senator  Watson.    I  am  just  saying  what  was  said,  though. 

Mr.  Wood.    But  it  is  just  as  warm,  and  so  durable  that  with  the 
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hardest  kind  of  wear  in  ordinary  service  our  soldiers  would  not  wear 
out  an  overcoat,  not  made  of  70-30,  but  of  65-35,  that  is,  65  per  cent 
of  virgin  wool  and  35  per  cent  of  reworked  wool.  The  soldier  would 
not  wear  one  out  in  a  three-year  enlistment. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  investigate  that  during  the  war  for  the 
Quartermaster  General,  and  I  visited  nearly  all  the  permanent 
camps  and  cantonments,  and  talked  with  the  supply  officers,  with 
the  officers  in  command  of  troops,  and  with  the  soldiers  themselves, 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  various  garments  would  last  under 
conditions  to  determine  what  the  rate  of  renewal  should  be.  And 
for  service  prior  to  the  war  on  the  border,  in  actual  field  service, 
the  estimate  was  that  an  overcoat  should  last  for  from  6  to  7  years. 
I  have  myself  worn  in  militaiy  service  an  overcoat  made  with  a 
large  quantity  of  reworked  wool. 

Senator  Watson.    Of  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  think  it  was  50  per  cent.  They 
changed  it  afterwards.  They  had  it  35  per  cent  for  a  while,  and 
afterwards,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  wool,  the  Government 
ordered  that  they  should  be  made  with  50  per  cent  of  each.  This 
was  a  later  overcoat  that  I  got,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  just  what  the 
proportions  were.  But  I  can  say  from  my  observations  that  it 
wore  very  much  better  than  an  officer's  overcoat  that  I  had  pre- 
viously had,  made  presumably  of  100  per  cent  %'irgin  wool,  but 
which  had  a  much  more  napped  surface.  I  will  refer  to  that  later 
on  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  trouble  in  textile  fabrics,  that  the 
troubles  of  the  public  are  very  little  with  the  raw  materials,  but  are 
chiefly  with  other  difficulties  and  faults  than  that  of  the  component 
materials. 

Senator  Watson.  Well,  I  suppose  that  there  would  enter  into 
that  equation  also  the  character  of  the  shoddy  that  was  used. 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  certainly,  just  the  same  as  the  character  of  the 
wool. 

Senator  Watson.    Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Nobody  would  for  a  moment  contend  that  the  best 
shoddy  was  equal  to  the  best  wool.    No  question  about  that. 

Senator  Fernald.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  that  question.  No 
one  would  contend  that  the  best  shoddy  was  equal  to  the  best  wool? 

Mr.  Wood.    Oh,  no,  no. 

Senator  Watson.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this.  In  making  it  up,  in 
manufacturing  it,  if  you  take  pure  wool,  or  what  you  call  virgin 
wool,  can  you  make  a  firmer  garment  or  more  durable  garment  by 
admixing  with  it  shoddy  of  a  certain  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  question  could  not  be  answered  in  a  general  way. 
The  fabrics  are  of  such  infinite  variety  in  construction  and  design  that 
the  only  answer  I  could  give  would  be  concerning  a  specific  type  of 
fabric.  Now  if  the  cloth  was  one  that  was  not  milled — one  for 
instance,  that  you  could  hold  up  to  the  light  and  see  the  light 
through  the  interstices — then  generally  speaking,  weight  for  weight 
the  same  number  of  threads  per  square  inch  both  in  the  warp  and 
in  the  weft,  the  fabric  that  was  composed  of  the  best  virgin  wool 
would  be  stronger  than  the  fabric  that  had  an  admixture  of  the  best 
virgin  wool  and  the  best  reworked  wool.  Now  that  is  the  nearest 
comprehensive  answer  I  can  make. 
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But  the  uioment  you  depart  from  the  best  in  the  one  case  and 
retain  the  best  in  the  other,  or  the  moment  you  change  the  character 
of  the  construction  so  that  you  are  dependent  not  merely  upon  the 
interlacing  of  the  yarns,  but  upon  the  interlacing  of  the  fibers  them- 
selves, then  it  might  easily  be  that  you  could  get  a  fabric  composed 
of  part  best  virgin  wool,  part  best  shoddy,  that  would  be  stronger 
than  another  similar  fabric  not  so  milled  and  fulled,  composed 
exclusively  of  virgin  wool.  The  question  is  much  too  broad  to  give 
any  single  answer  to. 

THE  WORTHINESS  OF  ANY  OTHER  FIBER  IS  NOT  CONSIDERED. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  taking  into  account  the 
worthiness  of  any  other  fiber  than  wool.  This  is  a  cloth  which  is 
made  containing  nothing  but  virgin  wool  (exhibiting  sample  of 
cloth  to  the  committee)  except  a  very  small  quantity  of  very  fine 
silk.  These  are  samjoles  that  were  made  for  use  entirely  in  another 
connection,  some  years  ago,  and  consequently  the  prices  which  I 
have  are  not  relative  to-day  at  all.  The  purpose  of  cloth  of  this 
kind  is  to  give  a  certain  stj^le  effect.  The  yarn  is  woven  in  its 
uncolored  state  like  this  (exhibiting  sample  of  yarn)  so  that  when 
the  cloth  is  finished  it  is  all  white.  Around  some  of  the  threads 
there  is  twisted  a  fine  silk  thread.  Then  the  entire  finished  cloth 
or  woven  cloth  is  dyed  with  a  dye  that  will  color  the  wool,  but  will 
not  color  the  silk,  that  gives  the  background  of  black  with  the  little 
fine  particles  of  undyed  white  silk  standing  out,  which  gives  it  this 
little  mixture  effect. 

I  will  show  you  another  sample  (exhibiting  sample  to  the  com- 
mittee). The  sample  I  have  given  you  is  one  in  which  you  find 
cotton  thread  is  used  instead  of  silk.    In  the  other  silk  thread  is  used. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  one  containing  the  silk  thread.  What  I 
want  to  bring  out  is  that  we  make  a  cloth  of  this  kind,  with  the 
silk  in  it,  the  silk  costing  us  $10  a  pound.  Now,  that  is  all  virgin 
wool  except  the  verv^  fine  specks  which  you  see  through  there,  which 
are  little  specks  of  silk,  and  that  silk  costs  upward  of  $10  a 
pound.  .  .  . 

Now,  this  is  a  sample  of  silk  noils,  worth  25  cents  a  pound,  (ex- 
hibiting sample  to  the  committee).  That  is  also  pure  silk.  Silk  noils 
are  a  substitute  for  wool;  sometimes  cheaper  than  good  grades  of 
shoddy,  the  ])ure  silk.  That  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  that 
shoddy  is,  as  a  cheapener  for  woolen  fabric.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
that  could  be  put  into  a  cloth  with  70  per  cent  of  virgin  wool.  Now, 
that  cloth  would  be  labeled  70  per  cent  virgin  wool  and  .30  per  cent 
silk,  and  sold  at  a  price  the  third  part  of  the  one  which  I  just 
showed  you  containing  the  fine  silk  threads,  which  cloth  would  be, 
say,  99  per  cent  virgin  wool  and  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  of  sills. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I,  as  a 
manufacturer  of  virgin  wool  fabrics,  object  to  this  bill.  The  public 
has  certain  prejudices  favorable  to  some  articles  and  prejudices 
unfavorable  to  others.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  silk.  The 
implication  carried  by  a  label  saying  30  per  cent  silk  as  against 
another  saying  1  per  cent  silk  would  be  thnt  this  is  a  very  good 
fabric,  the  one  containing  the  30  per  cent  of  silk.    And  yet  that  is 
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only  used  to   reduce  the   cost   of  the  material,  mixed  in  with  the 
wool.  .  .  . 

DIFFICULT  FOR   LAY    MIND   TO   GRASP   INTRICACIES   OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  course  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  lay 
mind  to  grasp  at  once  all  the  intricacies  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  but  just  think  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  con- 
sumer to  form  any  conclusion  from  a  mere  label  of  70  per  cent 
virgin  wool  and  30  per  cent  silk,  or  70  per  cent  virgin  wool  and  30 
per  cent  reworked  wool.  That  is  our  whole  contention,  that  that 
information  conveys  absolutely  nothing  of  any  value  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Senator  Watson.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  tag  which  said  100  per  cent  virgin  wool. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  certainly,  because  100  per  cent  virgin  wool  would 
mean  to  him,  by  the  very  fact  that  Congress  enacts  this  law,  that 
that  constitutes  something  more  worthy  than  anything  which  does 
not  have  100  per  cent  virgin  wool,  and  yet  it  may  be  wool  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it  may  be  wool  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  There  might  be  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
fabric  easily  30  per  cent  of  noils.  There  might  be  possibly  40  per 
cent  of  noils  and  some  of  these  other  things  which  I  have  shown  you. 
The  fabric  might  be  inherently  weak.  It  would  be  just  as  attractive 
as  a  fabric  made  of  virgin  wool.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  labeled 
virgin  wool,  the  customer  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  has  some 
superior  quality,  or  Congress  would  not  have  made  this  law,  and 
he  buj's  it  on  the  face  of  that,  and  yet  that  fabric,  with  30  per  cent 
or  35  per  cent  of  noils,  may  be  very  much  less  durable  and  less 
strong  than  another  fabric  composed  of  70  per  cent  or  65  per  cent 
of  virgin  wool  and  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  of  the  best  shoddy.  Of 
that  there  is  no  question. 

The  manufacturers  of  goods  for  which  reworked  wool  is  required 
as  a  component,  cannot  withhold  the  fact  from  their  customers,  for 
these  buyers  are  necessarily  skilled  experts  entirely  competent  to 
determine  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  fabrics  they  purchase.  And  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  purchase  and  delivery  they  have  and 
exercise  ample  opportunity  to  subject  the  samples  to  such  test  as 
they  may  care  to  apply. 

The  bearing  of  that  is  this,  that  it  has  been  asserted  over  and 
over  again  by  witnesses  for  this  bill,  that  manufacturers  sell  their 
goods  composed  of  shoddy  at  the  same  price  that  they  sell  similar 
fabrics  made  of  virgin  wool.  The  manufacturers  sell  their  goods 
at  wholesale.  Their  customers  are  experts.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  expert  buyer  in  a  wholesale  way,  whose  business 
depends  on  his  skill  in  judging  and  selecting  his  fabrics,  would 
pay  as  much  for  unworthy  fabrics  as  he  would  for  worthy 
ones.  .  .  . 

IMPOSSIBLE   TO  TELL   ACCURATELY   BY   TESTS   PROPORTION   OF    COM- 
PONENT  MATERIALS. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  they  determine  from  that  whether  it  is 
virgin  wool  or  shoddy? 
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Mr.  Wood.    No;  No. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  they  determine  by  this  stretching  process 
whether  it  is  virgin  wool  or  shoddy? 

Mr.  Wood.    No. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  determine  whether  it  is  virgin 
wool  or  shoddy? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  possible  way  is  to  subject  the  fabric  to 
microscopic  examination  by  disintegrating  the  cloth  first,  and  then 
taking  each  thread,  or  enough  threads  for  the  purpose,  and  making 
the  microscopic  examination.  Thej'  could  do  it  with  probably  three 
or  four  square  inches  of  fabric.  They  would  unravel  those  threads 
carefully  and  separate  all  those  fibers  out. 

Senator  Watson.  They  cannot  determine  it  by  a  chemical  test, 
can  they? 

Mr.  Wood.    No. 

Senator  Watson.  Because  wool  is  wool? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  wool  is  wool,  and  subject  to  the  same  reaction 
and  the  same  solvents,  whether  it  is  new  or  old.  They  can  distin- 
guish between  any  vegetable  or  animal  fiber  by  a  chemical  test. 

Senator  Watson.  Well,  when  they  come  to  tearing  it  to  pieces 
then  can  they  tell  relatively  whether  it  has  been  a  high-grade  quality 
of  shoddy  or  a  low-grade  ? 

]VIr.  Wood.  They  can  tell  only  as  to  its  fineness.  When  they  have 
separated  all  these  fibers  and  examined  them  under  the  magnifying 
glass  or  microscope  they  can  see  whether  the  fiber  was  fine,  whether 
it  came  originally  from  fine  wool  sheep,  or  whether  it  came  orig- 
inally from  coarse  wool  sheep,  but  they  cannot  say  any  more  than 
that.  They  cannot  determine  its  other  valuable  or  less  valuable 
qualities  as  a  fiber  for  manufacturing. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  that  is  just  as  far  as  they  can  go  with 
the  test? 

Mr.  Wood.  Absolutely.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  that,  that 
a  year  ago  when  this  subject  was  under  consideration  samples  were 
exhibited  to  an  exjiert  microscopic  analyst  to  make  a  determination. 
I  don't  know  whether  this  is  proper  to  put  in,  because  I  cannot 
give  you  the  original  evidence,  but  this  microscopical  expert  asked 
to  know  what  the  components  were,  for  his  guidance,  and  was  told 
that  that  would  not  be  quite  fair;  that  it  would  not  enable  a 
determination  of  his  skill.  So  he  jiroeeeded  and  made  the  analysis 
and  made  the  report.  A  eomj^arison  of  his  expert  microscopic 
examination  with  the  actual  blending  formula  was  made,  and  his 
report  was  in  most  cases  simply  absurd.  It  bore  no  relation  to  facts. 
The  proportion  of  virgin  wool  in  some  cases  was  stated  as  reworked 
wool,  and  in  some  cases  reworked  wool  was  stated  as  virgin  wool. 

offer  to  have  chemists  and  microscopists  test  fabrics. 

And  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  a  collection  of  samples  to  your 
committee,  without  any  information  attached  thereto  as  to  the  com- 
ponents, or  with  a  specification  under  seal  and  placed  in  your 
charge,  you  to  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  the  Chemi- 
cal Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  have  their  experts 
make  a  careful  microscopic  and  chemical  analysis  and  report  back 
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to  you  the  components,  and  when  you  receive  that  you  will  still  have 
in  your  possession  the  actual  information  as  to  the  original  blends, 
and  you  will  see  how  they  come  out  in  their  examination.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  a  range  of  samples  containing  different  propor- 
tions of  new  and  reworked  wool  and  of  cotton  and  of  silk  and  of 
silk  noils,  such  as  I  have  shown  you  here. 

Senator  Watson.    That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  if  either  of  those  bureaus  can  come  within  even 
an  approximate  accuracy  in  their  estimate  of  the  compositions,  the 
cause  for  the  proponents  will  have  been  very  greatly  helped,  and 
our  cause  will  be  very  greatly  weakened,  and  we  offer  that  test.  .  .  . 

Senator  Fernald.  Mr.  Wood,  could  the  man  who  makes  the 
blend  in  your  factory,  if  the  goods  were  taken  from  him  for  a  year 
and  then  given  to  him  again,  retest  those  goods  and  determine  him- 
self again  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  over  and  over  again  mills  making  this  kind 
of  goods  have  made  tests  of  this  kind,  and  they  have  failed.  The  mills 
are  in  very  keen  and  active  competition  with  each  other,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  in  the  trade  for  the  selling  department  of  one 
mill  to  find  that  some  other  mill  has  a  cloth  that  is  selling  very, 
very  successfully.  They  want  to  know  what  it  is  composed  of,  so 
they  get  a  sample  of  it  in  the  open  market,  and  take  it  back  to  the 
mill  and  have  it  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  what  it  is;  and  in 
the  case  of  these  goods,  which  are  composed  of  partly  new  and 
partly  of  old  wool,  the  guesses  which  the  most  expert  men  whom 
the  mills  have  make  are  usually  wide  of  the  mark,  and  sometimes 
ludicrously  wide. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  skillful  we  are,  all  we  can  do 
is  to  separate  those  yarns  into  their  component  fibers,  look  at  them 
under  the  microscope,  and  make  our  best  guess  as  to  what  those 
fibers  are. 

Now,  you  have  got  a  great  many  fibers  there.  You  are  only 
examining  the  billionth  y^art  of  the  larger  piece  of  cloth  which 
would  be  offered  in  commerce.  It  is  an  absurdly  small  quantity. 
And  we  pick  those  out  and  separate  the  fibers,  and  we  think  maybe 
this  one  is  wool  and  maybe  this  one  is  reworked  wool,  and  so  on, 
and  then  we  count  up  the  number  of  fibers  of  each,  and  then 
we  say  there  is  so  much  of  each  out  of  100  per  cent,  and  that  is 
our  guess. 

There  are  experts  who  have  been  doing  that  all  of  their  lives,  and 
we  can  bring  them  here  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  best  they 
can  do  is  to  make  a  crude  guess.  And  they  are  men  who  are  doing 
this  thing  and  doing  it  as  a  business.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  do 
that  thing  in  a  laboratory,  with  nothing  but  a  laboratory  experience, 
could  not  begin  to  come  as  close  to  it  as  a  practical  man.  who  is 
trying  to  do  well  on  the  selling  market  and  prepare  something  that 
he  will  share  in  the  success  of. 

THE  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURER  WOULD  BE  GREATLY  HELPED  BY  THE 
PROPOSED   LAW. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  talking  about  the  practical  side  of  the 
matter.    This  bill  provides  that  any  foreign  manufacturer  who  de- 
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sires  to  sell  in  America  shall  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  before  his  goods  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
United  States.    You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Wood.    That  is  foreign  goods? 

Senator  Wat.son.  Yes;  foreign  goods.  Now  the  foreigner  might 
put  into  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  might  be  made  into  a  suit  of 
clothes  according  to  your  testimony,  70  ]>er  cent  of  virgin  wool  and 
30  per  cent  of  shoddy,  and  when  that  came  over  into  this  country 
there  would  be  practically  no  way  of  telling  that,  would  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  there  would  not  be  any  way  of  telling  that 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Senator  Watson.  Yes.  Now,  you  manufacture  in  Philadelphia. 
There  would  be  an  expert  going  through  your  mill  from  the  United 
States  Government.  We  would  have  no  authority,  of  course,  to  send 
experts  through  any  foreign  mill. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  that  is  true.  We  would  have  no  authority  to 
send  experts  through  foreign  mills. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  right  there  in  your  factory,  if  you 
are  making  a  piece  of  cloth  in  your  factory,  know  what  is  going  into 
it,  do  you  not,  whether  it  is  virgin  wool  or  shoddy? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes;  surely. 

Senator  Watson.  Or  what  per  cent  of  virgin  wool  there  is  in  the 
cloth,  and  what  per  cent  of  shoddy  there  is  in  that  cloth? 

Mr.  Wood,    Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Therefore  you  would  be  compelled  under  oath 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  component  parts  of  that  piece  of 
cloth.  Might  you  then  come  into  competition  in  the  open  market 
with  goods  of  the  same  character  from  abroad  with  a  tag  attached 
to  the  piece  of  goods  that  did  not  correctly  represent  the  character 
of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  so  true,  Senator  Watson,  that  I  have  already 
asked  Mr.  Gifford,  who  makes  some  of  the  finest  goods  made  in  the 
world,  and  who  comes  directly  in  competition  with  foreign  fabric, 
to  explain  to  you  that  very  fact. 

Senator  Watson.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this:  If  there  be  no  tag — and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  in- 
quiring about — if  there  be  no  tag  by  which  the  quality  or  the  quan- 
tity of  the  component  parts  of  the  goods  can  be  determined,  how  is 
this  law  to  be  administered? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  way  that  I  can  see,  so  far  as  the  foreigner 
is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is  concerned 
the  Government  can  put  inspectors  in  the  mill,  as  it  did  during  the 
war,  and  the  inspectors  can  actually  see  the  blends  made.  And  the 
inspectors  can  see  that  the  labels  correspond  with  theirown  observa- 
tion of  manufacture,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  will  cost  a 
very  vast  sum.  And  that  will  be  the  eventual  result.  That  is. 
briefly,  what  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  committee  developed 
in  the  testimony  last  year,  that  whenever  you  impose  upon  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau  a  duty  to  make  certain  kinds  of  inspections,  that  it 
becomes  an  inevitable  obligation  upon  the  part  of  that  bureau,  and 
without  any  regard  to  magnifying  their  own  laws,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  proceed,  and  that  is  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Now,   in   order   to   make   sure   that   the   manufacturers   will   put 
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the  labels  upon  those  goods,  without  chance  of  error,  the  only  way 
is  to  examine  the  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  the  War 
Department  did  during  the  war,  and  ascertain  what  the  blends  are. 

FOREIGN     MANUFACTURER    WOULD    ESCAPE    PUNISHMENT    FOR 
MISBRANDING. 

Now,  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  you  can  reach  the  American 
agent  through  whom  he  sells,  but  the  American  agent  protects  him- 
self under  the  provision  of  the  law,  by  getting  a  written  statement 
from  the  manufacturer  as  to  what  the  components  are.  And  he  is 
released  right  away.  He  says,  ''I  am  selling  these  goods  in  good  faith. 
I  have  procured  a  written  statement  from  the  manufacturer  which 
says  that  these  are  the  components  of  these  goods." 

Senator  "Watson.  Well,  would  there  be  anything  about  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  suit  of  clothes  that  the  importer  of  a  foreign  pi'oduet 
would  receive  that  would  lead  you,  as  we  say  in  law,  conclusively  to 
presume  that  he  did  know  what  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  He  only  knows  the  merit  of 
the  cloth  as  a  piece  of  merchandise  to  sell,  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  component  or  constituent  parts,  and  gentlemen  there  who  are 
engaged  in  the  selling  of  such  merchandise  in  the  United  States  will 
tell  you  that  in  general  the  man  who  sells  the  merchandise  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  component  parts.  The  material  is  not  the 
important  thing.  The  style  and  feel  and  the  handle  and  the  strength 
and  the  durability  of  the  fabric  are  the  important  things,  and  if  you 
get  strength,  durability,  style,  finish,  general  handle  of  the  cloth 
that  is  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  the  buyer  does  not  care  what  it  is 
made  of.  He  is  after  the  results,  not  after  a  theory  as  to  what  will 
constitute  the  right  things.  .  .  . 

But  on  the  point  that  you  make^  the  American  handler  of  the 
goods  could  have  no  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  would  naturally  dis- 
claim knowledge.  He  protects  himself  by  the  written  statement  of 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  If  that  written  statement  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  United  States  can  en- 
force by  a  penalty  the  provisions  of  the  act  against  a  foreigner 
over  whom  they  have  no  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  way  by  which  that 
can  be  accomplished  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Watson.  There  is  no  way,  of  coui'se,  if  there  be  no  test 
bj'  which  you  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  virgin  wool  or  shoddy. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  no  such  test.  But  even  apart  from  that,  sup- 
pose the  Bureau  of  Standards  makes  an  examination  and  says,  "This 
cloth,  which  is  branded  70  per  cent  virgin  wool  and  30  per  cent 
shoddy,  contains  only  60  per  cent  virgin  wool  and  40  per  cent 
shoddy";  suppose  they  are  willing  to  certify  to  that.  Now,  where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  maker?  You  go  first  of  all  to  the  man  who 
sold  the  goods  in  tliis  country,  the  American  house,  and  he  says, 
"Here  is  my  written  statement  from  the  manufacturer  in  Bradford, 
England,  that  it  was  70  per  cent  of  virgin  wool  and  30  per  cent 
of  shoddy."  "Well,"  tlie  Government  says,  "here  is  the  statement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  it  is  60  per  cent  virgin  wool  and 
40  per  cent  shoddy."  "Well,"  he  says,  "the  law  exonerates  me  en- 
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tirely  if  I  get  a  statement  from  the  manufacturer  as  to  its  component 
parts." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You  cannot  go  over  to 
Bradford  and  get  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  No,  the  only  thing  they  could  possibly  do,  if 
they  accept  the  analysis  of  tJie  Bureau  of  Standards,  would  be  to 
exclude  it  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  exclude  it?  It  might 
come  through  any  number  of  intermediate  hands.  You  can  exclude 
that  product  so  far  as  it  may  be  sold  by  one  particular  man,  but 
you  cannot  identify  that  product  that  is  sold  by  any  one  of  scores 
of  other  dealers. 


ASSERTIONS  ABOUT  INCREASED  USE  OF  SHODDY  WITHOUT  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Statistics  have  been  presented  here  to  fortify  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  greatly  increased  use  of  shoddy  in 
woolen  clothing  sold  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  are  entirely 
without  significance  because  of  the  changing  conditions  under 
which  the  business  is  done  and  the  absence  of  information  regarding 
the  components  of  the  quantities  reported  in  various  years.  For- 
merly, the  preparation  of  reworked  wool  in  the  mills  in  which  the 
stock  was  employed,  was  for  manufacture  into  yarns  or  goods,  and 
a  relatively  small  quantity  was  sold  and  bought  as  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Gradually  the  work  of  preparing  the  stock  for  the  mills  developed 
into  a  separate  business,  those  specializing  in  it  being  able  to  do 
the  work  for  many  mills  more  economically  and  more  uniformly 
than  each  could  for  itself  the  quantities  it  alone  needed.  With  the 
segregation  of  the  business  the  statistics  relating  to  it  have  become 
more  complete.  The  shoddy  of  commerce  as  blended  ready  for  the 
use  of  the  mills  may  often  contain  ingredients  that  under  the 
pending  bill  would  be  classed  as  virgin  wool.  For  these  reasons, 
as  also  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  which  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  report  quoted — that  is  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission — the  statistics  of  total  sales  of  shoddy  warrant  no 
inferences  of  an  increasing  use  of  reworked  wool  in  civilian  cloth- 

There  are,  however,  quite  conclusive  indications  of  a  relative  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  reworked  wool  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.     Now  why  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Wood.     I  am  going  to  try  to  show  it  to  you. 

Since  the  source  is  rags  and  clips,  the  domestic  proportion  of  clips 
and  rags  being  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  consumption  of 
clothing,  it  follows  that  any  material  increase  in  consumption 
would  mean  an  increase  in  imports  of  rags  and  clips,  and  that 
any  decrease  in  importation  or  increase  in  exportation  of  rags  and 
clips  would  mean  a  decrease  in  their  domestic  use.  Unlike  agri- 
cultural crops,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  increased  domestic 
use  can  be  provided  for  except  by  either  increasing  imports  or 
decreasing  exports.  Now  the  facts  are  that  at  one  time  we  exported 
no    woolen   rags   and   imported   very   large    quantities,   whereas    in 
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recent  years  very  great  quantities  have  been  exported  and 
little  or  none  suitable  for  fabric  manufacture  have  been  imported. 

Some  rags  have  been  imported  for  paper  and  felt  manufacture, 
but  not  for  fabric  manufacture.  I  do  not  think  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  of  particular  importance,  however,  for  whether  much 
or  little  is  used  it  is  the  economic  advantage  of  the  country  that 
they  be  used. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  statistics  as  to  the  production  of  shoddy  in  separate  shoddy 
mills  cannot  justify  any  inference  as  to  an  increased  use  of  shoddy 
in  the  clothing  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wood.  Woolen  underwear  is  almost  exclusively  made  of 
mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton. 

NO   ANALOGY    BETWEEN   BILL   AND    PURE-FOOD    LAWS. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  analogy  between 
the  pending  measure  and  the  pure-food  laws.  But  there  are  very 
important  differences.  The  pure-food  laws  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  mixing  with  or  substituting  for  food  pro- 
duets  substances  which  are  either  harmful  or,  if  not  actually 
deleterious,  are  without  food  value.  This  bill  is  aimed  at  mate- 
rials which  have  useful  clothing  value  and  which  are  not  deleterious 
to   health. 

In  the  pure-food  law  there  is  not  imposed  the  necessity  for 
applying  to  good  and  useful  materials  a  name  which,  by  reason  of 
long  use  as  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  many  things  other  than 
textiles,  has  become  a  synonym  for  unworthiness. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  before  you  go  into  the  next  point, 
Mr.  Wood,  let  me  ask  you  this  general  question  that  is  on  my 
mind.   You   say  you   manufacture  worsteds   altogether? 

Mr.  Wood.  "Yes. 

Senator  Watson.    And  they  are  made  of  virgin  wool  altogether? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes. 

Senator  Watson.    And  no  shoddy? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Watson.  What  objections  have  you  to  putting  a  tag 
on  that  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  will  show  you  one  objection.  I 
showed  you  one  in  connection  with  these  silk  noils — that  a  man  can 
sell  you  a  very  cheap  fabric  and  say  that  he  is  giving  you  30  per 
cent  silk  and  70  per  cent  wool,  and  that  fabric  is  chea])er  tlian 
mine  which  has  only  1  per  cent  of  silk  in  it.  He  is  selling  that 
fabric,  which  is  cheap  as  against  a  very  superior  fabric  of  mine 
which  has  only  1  per  cent  of  silk  in  it,  and  by  reason  of  that 
labeling  required  by  law,  the  buyer  thinks  he  is  getting  greater 
value  in  those  cheaper  goods. 

Senator  Watson.     In  the  30  per  cent  silk? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes. 

The  cost  of  legislation  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  an  expense 
to  the  public.  There  will  be  the  actual  expense  of  applying  the 
branding,  and  an  increase  in  the  unit  allocation  of  overhead,  due 
to  the  slowing  up  of  outturn;  and  increase  in  the  price  of  wool, 
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if  the  measure  accomplishes  the  hope  and  expectation  of  its 
sponsors;  all  of  which  will  necessarily  enhance  the  price  of  the 
products. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  costs  to  the  consumer,  the  public  who 
are  the  consumers,  must  pay  in  taxes  the  Government's  expense 
for  administration  and  inspection,  Avhich  members  of  the  House 
committee  at  the  hearing  last  year,  estimated  would  reach  a  great 
sum. 

This  large  aggregate  cost,  serious  and  objectionable  as  it  would 
be,  might  be  justified  if  the  public  received  any  tangible  benefit. 
But  would  be  wholly  unwarranted  if,  as  we  know,  the  actual  result 
would  be  to  mislead  the  public  by  placing  a  false  emphasis  upon 
the  significance  of  the  term  "virgin  wool." 

THE    "^RIGHT    TO    KNOW"    INCLUDES    MANY    THINGS. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  witnesses 
in  support  of  the  bill  shows  that  they  comprise  four  basic  con- 
tentions : 

First,  that  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  know  of  what  materials 
the  article  offered  for  sale  is  composed. 

Second,  that  goods  containing  reworked  wool  are  sold  for  the 
same  price  as  goods  otherwise  of  like  kind  and  quality  composed 
entirely  of  virgin  wool,  the  manufacturer  profiting  by  the  difference 
in  cost  of  the  cheaper  raw  material. 

Third,  that  the  fault  of  goods  and  garments  which  give  unsatis- 
factory wear  is  in  the  presence  of  shoddy. 

Fourth,  that  the  branding  will,  because  of  a  belief  in  the  supe- 
rior merit  of  virgin  wool,  create  a  larger  demand  for  virgin  wool 
to  the  advantage  of  the  growers  of  wool. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  these  basic  assertions  which,  in  varjang 
form  of  statement,  constitute  the  entire  argument  for  compulsory 
branding. 

No  one  will  question  the  right  of  a  buyer  to  know  of  what  the 
article  is  made  that  is  submitted  for  his  purchase.  He  has  also  the 
right  to  know  many  other  facts  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
determination  of  its  worth  and  durability.  In  the  case  of  a  woolen 
garment  he  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  goods  contain  noils; 
also  the  quality  of  the  fiber  of  the  wool,  upon  the  length  and 
strength  of  which  depends  the  durability  of  the  cloth  much  more 
than  upon  whether  it  is  or  is  not  wholly  of  virgin  wool;  that  is, 
he  has  the  right  to  know  in  a  virgin-wool  fabric  what  proportion 
is  of  these  short  noils;  he  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  threads 
are  single  or  two-ply,  a  very  important  factor  in  durability. 

There  is  a  pure  worsted  fabric  known  as  a  shepherd  check 
(exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee).  That  means  the  style  of 
design.  That  is  made  of  nothing  but  virgin  wool  from  which  these 
noils  have  been  taken  out. 

This  is  a  sample  of  an  identical  weight  (exhibiting  sample  to  the 
committee)  made  by  a  distinguished  competitor  of  mine,  who  is 
in  the  room  here,  and  for  whom  I  have  very  great  respect,  which 
he  can  sell  for  probably  25  cents  a  yard  less  than  I  can  sell  mine 
for.   I  will  venture  to  say  that  none  of  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
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cover  the  difference  between  those  two  samples.     They  are  both  of 
virgin  wool,  100  per  cent  virgin  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  I  would  not  know  the  difference.  Tell  us 
what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  difference  is  that  in  mine  the  warp  is  two-ply 
and  the  weft  is  two-ply,  and  in  his  the  warp  is  two-ply  and  the 
weft  is  single  yarn.  The  weft  way  of  my  cloth  is  very  much  stronger. 
His  is  a  perfectly  good  and  useful  cloth,  as  to  price,  but  it  is 
worth  just  as  much  less  as  the  difference  in  strength  transversely. 

Now,  I  ought  to  come  down  here  and  weep  a  little  bit  on  the 
shoulder  of  Congress  and  ask  that  they  provide  in  the  labeling  bill 
that  every  manufacturer  must  state  whether  his  fabric  is  made  of  two- 
ply  yarn  or  of  one-ply  yarn.  I  have  just  as  great  a  grievance 
against  the  manufacturer  who  makes  a  one-ply  yam  against  my 
two-ply  yam  as  the  wool  grower  has  against  the  man  who  uses 
shoddy. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  does  he  sell  his  for?  For  the 
same  price  that  you  sell  yours? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  he  sells  his  for  25  cents  less.  Of  course  no  manu- 
facturer can  sell  a  fabric  which  it  takes  appreciably  less  to  make 
for  the  same  price  that  a  manufacturer  can  sell  a  fabric  of  higher 
quality  for,  in  spite  of  ever}i;hing  to  the  contrary  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Fernald.  The  buyer  who  buys  those  different  cloths 
can  tell  the  difference? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  expert  buyer  must  know  the  difference.  For 
one  thing,  he  would  test  it  in  his  testing  machine  for  strength. 
Another  thing,  he  would  unravel  them  and  see  whether  they  are 
single   or   double. 

Senator  Fernald.    So  there  is  no  imposition  on  him? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  there  is  no  imposition  on  him.  But  when  that 
is  made  up  into  a  suit  of  clothing  and  it  is  offered  to  you,  you  can 
not  tell. 

Senator  Watson.  But  yet  they  are  both  made  of  100  per  cent 
of  wool.  1 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  those  samples  are  made  of  fine 
wool,  100  per  cent  W'ool,  better  than  the  mere  virgin  wool,  because 
all  the  noils  are  taken  out.  Well,  say  that  some  of  our  raw  material 
is  virgin  wool,  some  of  those  people  who  advocate  the  bill  keep 
all  their  noils  in  the  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  do  they  mean  by  virgin  wool,  that 
the  noils  are  not  taken  out? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  they  mean  by  virgin  wool  the  wool  just  as 
it  is  scoured  of  the  dirt,  with  both  the  long  fibers  and  the  noils. 

Senator  Watson.     Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Their  stuff  has  got  the  short  stock  in  it.  The  worsted 
manufacturer  has  the  short  stock  taken  out. 

AN   ILLIMITABLE   FIELD  OP  LEGISLATION   V5^0ULD   BE  OPENED. 

It  is  also  the  right  of  the  buyer  to  know  whether  there  are  the 
proper  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch;  if  not,  the  cloth 
will  give  way  at  the  seams.   A  very  important  fault,  because  the 
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cloth  is  not  closely  woven  enough  for  that  particular  type  of 
fabric.  He  also  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  cloth  has  been 
properly  milled  and  shrunk  and  has  not  been  so  stretched  in  tenter- 
ing  that  when  exi^osed  to  dampness  it  will  shrink  in  size  and  go 
out  of  shape. 

He  also  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  dyes  are  fast  to 
sunlight,  to  rain,  and  perspiration.  He  has  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  interlining  is  of  genuine  or  of  imitation  haircloth. 
He  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  canvas — so-called  canvas — 
is  made  of  linen  or  jute  or  cotton.  Whether  the  linings  are  of  cotton, 
mohair,  silk,  or  imitation  silk.  These,  and  many  other  factors, 
are  more  important  in  the  determination  of  value  and  durability 
than  a  specification  of  virgin  wool  without  explanation  of  the 
kind  of  virgin  wool. 

Equally,  too,  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  know  the  particulars  about 
all  other  things  he  buys;  the  components  of  his  tools,  whether  or 
not  there  is  scrap  iron  in  the  hardware,  whether  his  mahogany 
desk  is  made  of  real  mahogany  or  what  is  commonly  called 
mahogany;  what  his  shoes  are  composed  of  besides  leather;  how 
much  rubber  is  in  his  overshoes;  whether  the  spokes  of  his  auto- 
mobile are  hickory,  oak,  or  pine;  what  is  in  linen  paper,  besides 
linen. 

Why,  the  field  is  illimitable,  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
enact  laws  that  will  automatically  inform  him  of  everything  he 
has  the  right   to   know.   Congress   can  never  discharge  that   duty. 

The  right  to  knowledge  is  one  thing.  The  manner  of  its  acquisi- 
tion is  another.  The  latter  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  seeker  of  knowledge. 

The  claim  that  manufacturers  sell  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  reworked  wool  for  the  same  price  as  goods  of  the  identical  kind, 
construction,  and  finish  made  wholly  of  new  wool  hardly  needs 
serious  consideration.  It  refutes  itself  by  its  impossibility.  If  it 
were  true  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  would  be  so 
great  that  there  would  be  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  make  any 
goods  of  virgin  wool. 

You  will  realize  that  if  goods  made  of  shoddy,  cheap,  worthless 
things,  could  be  sold  for  the  same  price  as  goods  100  per  cent 
virgin  wool,  goods  such  as  I  make,  it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  go 
on  making  them  of  the  kind  that  I  do  make.  The  pure  worsted 
industry  would  go  out  of  existence  instead  of  having  in  the  last 
fifty  years  grown  from  nothing  to  its  present  vast  proportions, 
producing  the  larger  part  of  the  suiting  materials  now  in  use,  and 
exceeding  in  value  of  its  output  the  carded  wool  business,  the  older 
branch. 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   WOOLEN   AND   WORSTED   INDUSTRIES. 

The  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  broadly  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  according  to  the  system  or  method  of  manufacture. 
The  older  form  is  known  as  the  carding  and  the  other  as  the 
worsted  branch.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  in  detail  the 
differences  between  them.  The  primary  distinction  is  in  the  process 
of  making  yarns.    There  are  also  fundamental  differences  in  weav- 
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ing,  but  in  the  latter  the  distinctions  are  not  so  complete.  It  is  in 
the  yarns  made  by  the  carding  process  that  reworked  wools  are 
used.  In  worsted  yarns  it  can  be  very  positively  stated  no  shoddy 
is  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  right  there  why  you 
cannot  employ  shoddy?    Why? 

Mr.  Wood.    Why  we  cannot  use  it  in  worsted  yarn? 

Senator  Watson.    Yes. 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  it  is  too  unsuited  for  the  combing  machine. 
There  would  be  too  much  of  it  wasted  out  by  the  same  mechanical 
methods  that  take  out  the  noils. 

Senator  Watson.    But  that  can  be  used  in  the  carding  machine? 

Mr.  Wood.    Yes;  the  carding  machine  can  use  a  shorter  fiber. 

Senator  Watson.    Yes;   I  understand. 

Mr.  Wood.  Shoddy  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
yarns  for  the  same  reason  that  the  various  wool  noils  cannot  be  used. 

Prior  to  1860  we  had  no  worsted  industry,  the  woolen  manufac- 
ture of  the  country  was  exclusively  by  the  carding  process,  the  one 
that  can  use  shoddy.  Since  1860  the  entire  worsted  industry  of  the 
country  in  its  present  magnitude  has  been  created.  Partly  as  new 
installation,  partly  by  conversion  of  old  mills  into  worsted  mills,  by 
the  substitution  of  worsted  machinery  for  woolen.  This  would  have 
been  altogether  impossible  if  the  manufacturers  of  shoddy  goods 
could  sell  their  fabrics  for  the  price  of  those  like  kinds  made  of  new 
wool.  In  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  the 
relative  production  of  many  kinds  of  goods  made  by  the  old  carded 
process.  The  change  has  been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  growth  of 
the  steel  industry  at  the  expense  of  iron.  There  are  some  pur]ioses 
for  which  the  carded  fabrics  still  have  a  preference,  just  as  some 
articles  are  still  made  of  iron,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  carded 
goods  formerly  made  have  been  as  completely  superseded  by  worsted 
as  most  of  the  things  formerly  made  of  iron  have  been  by  steel 
products.  .  .  . 

The  third  allegation  is  that  the  fault  with  poorly  wearing  goods 
is  the  presence  of  shoddy.  Those  who  say  so  have  produced  no 
evidence  whatever;  no  garments  that  have  worn  satisfactorily  have 
been  shown  so  that  we  might  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  defects. 

I  feel  that  if  this  was  the  common  fault  of  clothing — -the  presence 
of  unrevealed  shoddy — that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  would  have 
been  able  to  bring  many  garments  here  to  show  how  badly  they 
had  been  worn,  and  then  we  could  examine  them  and  tell  you 
about  them,  either  admit  that  that  was  because  they  were  made 
of  shoddy,  or  we  could  show  you  what  the  fault  was,  if  it  was  not 
because  of  the  presence  of  shoddy.  No  such  examples  have  been 
adduced  at  all. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  been  asked  to  serve  as  arbitrator  in  trade 
commercial  disputes  concerning  unsatisfactory  goods,  and  in  the 
course  of  many  years  have  had  to  review  a  large  niimber  of  such 
eases  of  controversy  over  defective  goods.  In  none  of  these  cases 
has  the  fault  been  due  to  the  use  of  reworked  wool.  They  have  all 
been  faults  of  structure,  or  arising  from  chemical  action  on  sound 
new  fibers,  or  due  to  bad  dyeing,  and  other  causes  in  no  way  in- 
volving the  merits  of  the  raw  material.    Had  I  known  in  time  that 
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I  was  to  discuss  this  subject,  I  could  have  brought  exhibits  to  show 
some  of  the  causes  for  complaints  concerning  woolen  fabrics,  and 
that  they  are  not  due  to  the  use  of  reworked  wool. 

And  right  at  that  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  so  much  has  been 
made  of  this  question  of  durability  that  I  want  to  say  that  if  the 
only  clothes  sold  in  this  country  by  the  retailers  were  sold  on  the 
basis  of  durability,  the  wool  grower,  instead  of  only  growing  half 
the  wool  required  for  the  American  people,  possibly  would  have 
more  than  an  ample  supply.  The  basis  of  the  purchase  of  woolen 
goods  by  most  of  the  purchasers  in  this  country  is  not  the  com- 
ponent of  durability.  It  is  the  factor  of  sightliness  and  style.  If 
durability  is  wanted,  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate 
to  inform  the  public  what  will  give  the  greatest  durability,  my 
advice  would  be  that  you  proclaim  cotton  corduroy  as  the  most 
durable  fabric  for  men's  clothing.  Made  exclusively  of  cotton,  it 
is  probably  the  most  durable  of  any  textile  fabric  that  can  be  made 
for  men's  clothing,  for  all  sorts  of  wear  and  hard  usage.  People, 
of  course,  will  not  buy  corduroy  because,  although  it  possesses  the 
merit  of  durability,  it  lacks  the  other  essential  merits  of  style  and 
attractiveness  and  feel  and  handle  which  all  go  to  make  the  value 
of  cloth. 

There  remains  to  consider  that  fourth  basic  reason  alleged  in 
support  of  the  bill,  namely,  that  the  branding  of  goods  to  show  the 
components  will  create  an  increased  demand  for  virgin  wool.  If 
this  is  true  it  can  only  be  through  the  capitalizing  of  a  traditional 
prejudice.  The  purchaser  who  has  heretofore  bought  garments  at 
relatively  moderate  prices  which  have  contained  reworked  wool,  to 
obtain  garments  at  the  same  price  made  wholly  of  new  wool  must 
be  content  with  a  poorer  structure  or  poorer  raw  material.  If  out 
of  a  given  price  a  larger  amount  must  be  spent  for  raw  material 
the  structural  design — the  fabrication  must  be  less  expensive  and 
poorer.  If  the  virgin  wool  is  to  cost  no  more  than  the  reworked 
wool  it  replaces,  the  virgin  wool  used  must  be  of  inferior  quality. 
From  one  or  the  other  there  is  no  escape. 

Most  buyers,  the  great  mass  of  the  peojole,  buy  their  clothing 
according  to  the  price.  They  want  the  best  suit  they  can  buy  for 
$15,  or  for  $20,  or  for  $25.  If  a  man  is  accustomed  to  buy  a  suit 
for  $20  and  have  that  suit  give  sightliness  and  strength  and  durabil- 
ity and  all  of  the  various  things  which  go  to  make  it  desirable  to  the 
purchaser  at  $20,  still,  only  pajdng  $20,  is  incited  to  demand  only 
virgin  wool,  then  he  must  get  for  that  $20  suit  one  that  is  either  an 
inferior  grade  of  virgin  wool,  one  that  will  be  less  agreeable,  or 
else  he  must  get  an  inferior  structure  of  the  cloth,  which  also  goes 
to  the  question  of  durability. 

In  attributing  the  present  large  surplus  stocks  of  wool  to  the 
use  of  shoddy  the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  not  as  candid  as  such 
ardent  advocates  of  truth  ought  to  be.  They  well  know  that  ac- 
cumulated stocks  are  the  result  of  the"  derangements  of  war  whereby 
enemy  countries  were  for  nearly  seven  years  deprived  of  the  large 
amounts  of  raw  wool  they  normally  used.  Deducting  the  amount 
equal  to  what  that  consumption  would  have  been  and  the  world's 
stock  of  wool  would  be  inadequate  for  present  needs.  .  .  . 
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MISSTATEMENTS    BY    PEOPONENTS'    WITNESSES    CORRECTED. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  all  of  the  testimony,  but 
there  were  a  few  statements  that  I  would  also  like  to  correct  in  the 
record.  Some  of  them  are  material,  but  some  not  particularly 
material. 

These  corrections  have  more  particular  reference  to  the  value  of 
the  statements  of  the  witness  on  technical  points.  Some  statements 
were  made  in  a  vei*y  confident  manner  which  would  naturally  carry 
to  the  minds  of  the  committee  a  competence  to  testify  on  these 
questions,  unless  the  record  was  corrected.  It  would  only  take  a 
moment  to  take  that  up.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Quarter-blood  is  much  too  coarse  to  successfully  spin  to  yarn 
of  42's  count,  and  three-eighths-blood  is  not  fine  enough  to  spin 
yarn  of  50's  count. 

Carbonizing  properly  done  does  not  impair  the  strength  of  the 
fiber;  if  it  did,  a  large  portion  of  the  noils  (which  are  classed  as 
virgin  wool  by  the  bill)  would  be  equally  impaired,  for  they,  too, 
have  to  be  carbonized  extensively.  Some  varieties  of  fine  cloth 
made  wholly  of  virgin  wool  require  carbonizing  after  the  fabric  has 
been  woven.  .  .  . 

In  quoting  the  profits  of  shoddy  makers — and  by  shoddy  makers 
I  mean  people  who  convert  clips  and  rags  into  products — the  wit- 
ness neglected  to  state  that  the  percentages  given  in  the  report  were 
of  gross  profit  before  deduction  of  interest,  Federal  taxes,  and 
other  such  financial  items;  also  that  the  business  is  one  of  large 
turnover  in  proportion  to  capital  employed.  It  is  usually  true  that 
businesses  in  which  the  capital  employed  is  small  in  proportion  to 
such  business  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  individual  service.  I 
knew  of  an  instance  of  a  young  man  in  his  first  year  in  business 
with  only  the  modest  capital  of  his  savings  who  turned  it  thirty 
times ;  with  a  profit  of  but  5  per  cent  on  his  sales  the  return,  on  his 
capital  was  150  per  cent  for  that  year. 

A  sample  of  tender  cloth  was  exhibited,  the  wholesale  price  of 
which  was  given  as  $5  per  yard.  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  the  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  this  bill,  is  an  expert  in  cloth  values.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  cloth  such  as  that  sample  could  be  sold 
anj'where  in  the  United  States  at  $5  a  yard,  or  anywhere  near  that 
figure.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  retail  prices,  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  buy  in  a  wholesale  way  would  never  buy  such 
goods  at  such  a  price. 

A  serial  number  would  mean  little  to  purchasers  in  remembering 
the  quality  of  previous  purchases.  If  any  identification  is  made  for 
that  purpose,  it  should  be  the  maker's  name,  not  the  alias  of  a 
number;  and  if  the  name  is  applied  that  would  afford  a  protection 
which  percentage  statements  of  raw-material  content  would  not. 

The  war-time  advance  in  the  price  of  some  grades  of  rags  was 
quoted  as  being  in  some  eases  as  much  as  500  per  cent.  A  reference 
to  the  report  from  which  the  figure  was  quoted  shows  that  the 
average  per  cent  of  advance  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  virgin-wool  prices.  The  exceptions  were  such  things  as  blue  clips 
which  had  a  special  value  for  Government  use  because  they  were 
dyed  with  pre-war  dyes,  did  not   need  redyeing,   at   a  time  when 
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dyes  of  equal  quality  were  from  1000  to  2000  per  cent  above 
pre-war  prices. 

There  was  reference  also,  which  caused  some  confusion  I  think, 
to  a  sample  of  fine  wool,  costing'  25  cents  per  pound,  and  a  sample 
of  shoddy — Government  khaki — costing  5  cents  per  pound,  and  some 
comparisons  were  made  of  the  cost  of  the  material  content  of  the 
cloths  made  of  these  two  substances.  It  was  not  made  clear  that  for 
the  wool  the  price  named  was  for  wool  in  the  unscovared  state,  and 
the  5-cent  price  was  for  Government  khaki  unskirted.  The  com- 
parison should  be  made  between  the  costs  of  the  two  materials  ready 
for  manufacture,  which  were  probably  about  62  cents  and  15  cents. 
Before  that  could  be  converted  into  shoddy  ready  for  the  machinery 
of  manufacture  like  wool  it  would  have  to  be  put  through  the 
courses  which  have  been  described  by  previovis  witnesses,  which 
would  increase  the  price  very  greatly,  so  that  the  5-cent  cost  would 
be  about  15  cents  when  converted  into  shape  ready  for  use.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  am  trying  to  state  is  that  the  impress  of 
maker's  name  and  address  on  a  garment  carries  with  it  a  responsi- 
bility u2")on  his  part  for  all  that  goes  to  make  it  good  afterward.  .  .  . 

"WOOL    MANUFACTURERS    NOT   ANTAGONISTIC    TO    DOMESTIC   "WOOL 
GROWERS. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  correct  anotlier  false  impression  that 
has  been  frequently  conveyed  here,  namely,  that  wool  manufac- 
turers are  not  interested  in  the  fostering'  of  wool-growing  in  this 
country.  Independently  of  narrow,  economic  interests,  and  on  na- 
tional and  patriotic  grounds,  the  manufacturers  for  years  have 
given  most  substantial  evidence  of  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain 
and  develop  this  industiy.  And  speaking  as  their  authorized  repre- 
sentative, I  can  subscribe  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  help- 
ing to  make  and  keep  the  American  sheep  industry  prosperous.  I 
know  that  is  the  sentiment  of  substantially  all  wool  manufacturers, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  some  quarters 
to  encourage  suspicion,  distrust,  and  animosity  upon  the  part  of 
wool  growers  toward  their  best  customers.  We  should  and  can  easily 
have  in  the  United  States  upward  of  100,000,000  sheep;  and  if  a 
consistent  national  policy  to  that  end  is  persistently  followed  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall.  But  in  my  judgment  the  kind  of  agitation 
that  is  being  carried  on  in  support  of  compulsory  legislation  for 
wool  manufactures,  and  wool  manufactures  alone,  is  doing  more  to 
postpone  the  revival  of  the  American  sheep  industry  than  almost 
any  other  factor.  .  .  . 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  ROGERS-LODGE  BILL  ADVOCATED. 

The  Rogers-Lodge  bill,  purposely  belittled,  and  misrepresented  by 
the  proponents  of  the  French-Capper  bill  as  simply  a  misbranding 
bill,  would  punish  all  guilty  of  misrepresentation  to  consumers  sell- 
ing any  commodity,  and  would  not  be  restricted  in  its  applications 
alone  to  textiles  containing  shoddy.  Its  passage  in  place  of  the 
French-Capper  bill  was  urged  by  Mr.  John  P.  Wood  who  said: 

Those  for  whom  I  appear  have  for  many  years  been  urging  en- 
actment of  a  law  similar  to  one  that  has  been  in  force  in  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  British  law  is  known  as 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  and  punish 
misrepresentation  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  has  effectually  accomplished  its  purpose.  A  bill  of  this  char- 
acter, modeled  on  the  British  act,  adapted  to  American  conditions, 
has  been  introduced  in  several  Congresses  by  Representative  Rogers 
and  is  now  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
bill  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lodge  (S.  1882).  If  this  Rogers-Lodge  bill 
is  enacted  it  will  effectually  safeguard  the  consumer  so  far  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  Congress  to  afford  him  protection  and  will  not 
create  conditions  that  will  cause  the  consumer  to  deceive  himself 
which  the  French-Capper  measure  will  do  if  enacted.  And  the 
Rogers-Lodge  bill  will  do  no  injustice  to  the  manufacturers  of 
good  virgin-wool  fabrics  by  officially  classing  them  with  inferior 
goods  made  of  virgin  wool,  as  would  the  French-Capper  bill.  Nor 
will  the  Rogers-Lodge  bill  increase  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer as  will  the  French-Capper  bill. 

The  proponents  of  compulsory  branding  say  that  a  misbranding 
law,  like  the  Rogers-Lodge  bill,  would  be  ineffective  in  the  case  of 
goods  containing  shoddy  which  are  sold  as  "all  wool,"  because 
shoddy  is  all  wool.  That  objection  can  be  readily  removed  by  in- 
corporating in  the  bill  such  a  definition  of  all  wool  as  will  be  inclu- 
sive only  of  pure  new  wool  and  exclusive  of  any  shoddy,  reworked 
wool,  or  wool  substitutes.  Then  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  as  "all 
wool"  of  any  article  which  in  truth  contained  rewoi'ked  material 
would  subject  the  offender  to  the  sufficient  penalties  of  the  act. 

Senator  Watson.    You  say  that  is  similar  to  the  English  law? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  drafted  from  the  En2:lish  law,  but 
the  English  law  recites  a  good  deal  of  English  phraseology,  is  rather 
cumbersome,  and  the  language  of  this  bill  has  been  made  more  in 
consonance  with  American  practice.  That  bill,  I  think,  is  now 
before  j^our  committee. 

Rising  to  correct  false  impressions  created  against  the  Rogers- 
Lodge  bill  Mr.  Paul  T.  Cherington,  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  said: 
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It  has  been  stated  from  time  to  time  that  that  bill  is  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  protection  of  the  public  on  various  grounds,  no- 
tably that  it  covers  only  misbranding.  I  want  to  quote  one  or  two 
sections  from  the  bill  to  correct  that  impression.  In  section  2 
of  H.  R.  16  (the  Rogers  bill)  the  bill  provides: 

That  eveiy  person  who,  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  misbrands,  or  misrepresents,  or 
causes  to  be  misbranded  or  misrepresented  or  applies  or  causes  to 
be  applied  any  false  trade  description  to  any  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  things, 

and  so  on. 

The  same  wording  approximately  is  used  in  section  3  to  cover 
the  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  4  provides: 

That  the  introduction  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  eountrj^  or  shipment  to  any  foreign 
country,  of  any  article  of  commerce  or  trade  or  other  commodity 
which  bears  a  false  trade  description  or  which  is  misbranded  or  mis- 
represented within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

One  other  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  this 
is  contained  in  sections  5  to  10  of  the  bill,  which  set  forth  the  defini- 
tions as  called  for  in  the  law.  Particularly  in  section  6  it  is  pro- 
vided : 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  expression  "trade  descrip- 
tion" means  any  description,  statement  or  other  indication,  direct 
or  indirect — 

(a)  As  to  the  number,  quantity,  quality,  grade,  measure,  gauge,  or 
weight  of  any  goods. 

Then  there  are  provisions  as  to  the  place  or  country,  and  the 
mode  of  manufacturing,  and   (d)   is  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  material  of  which  any  goods  are  composed." 

And  there  are  other  provisions  of  a  kindred  character.  Those, 
however,  are  the  ones  that  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  as  thus  drawn  is  calculated 
to  protect  the  public's  interest  in  so  far  as  the  public's  interest  may 
be  jeopardized  by  any  unfair  trade  practices  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill  under  consideration;  and  that  it  does  it  by 
an  accepted  principle  of  law  by  a  method  which  has  been  tested 
for  over  30  vears,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely 
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feasible  of  administration  without  causing  undue  burden  on  any 
producer  or  manufacturer  or  distributor  who  has  any  inclination  to 
be  honest,  without  putting  any  undue  burden  on  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  public  an  adequate  safeguard  against 
any  possible  abuse. 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  measure  set  forth  a  definite  pro- 
gram and  method  of  administration,  which  also  is  based  on  existing 
laws  of  a  kindred  character,  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  provisions  set  up  by  the  first  part  of  the  law, 
offer  a  thoroughly  feasible  and  practical  and  economical  method 
of  administration.    (Hearings,  p.  362.) 
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COMPULSORY  BRANDING  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
FABRIC  DISTRIBUTION. 

FUTILITY  AND  COSTLINESS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LAW  SHOWN 
BY   EXPERTS  IN  CLOTHING   MANUFACTLTRE. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  how  useless,  cumbersome,  and  costly  the 
process  of  eomjiulsory  branding  of  wool  fabrics  would  be  under  the 
proposed  French-Capper  bill  we  have  arranged  here  in  order  from 
the  clothing  retailer  back  to  the  wool  merchant  statements  showing 
how  the  various  steps  in  distribution  would  be  affected. 

These  are  all  taken  from  the  recent  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

The  first  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  is  as  follows: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  in  session  at  Chicago,  on  June  2,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  regulations  asked  for  under  the  bills  known  as  the 
French  and  Capper  bills  for  the  labeling  of  merchandise  to  show 
its  constituent  parts,  are  unanimously  and  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
such  legislation  does  not  afford  to  the  consumer  the  protection  that 
is  claimed  for  it  by  its  supporters.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  board  that  if  enacted  into  law  it  would  legitimatize 
certain  misleading  if  not  fraudulent  misrepresentations  regarding 
merchandise.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  that  the  law  if  en- 
acted would  prove  not  only  impractical,  but  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment. 

The  board  of  directors  is  not  adverse  to  legislation  that  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  would  gladly  lend  its  support 
to  any  practical  measure  that  would  protect  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  in  the  merchandise  they  buy,  and  they  suggest  some  act 
along  the  lines  of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act  adajited  to  the 
needs  of  this  country,  which  would  make  it  a  penalty  to  misbrand 
merchandise,  as  being  practical  and  effective. 

The  board  by  this  resolution  strongly  i^rotests  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  French  and  Capper  labeling  acts  for  the  above  reasons. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hahn,  Executive  Secretarj^  of  the  National  Gar- 
ment Retailers'  Association,  New  York  City.  The  National  Garment 
Retailers'  Association,  composed  of  1200  retailers  of  women's, 
misses',  and  children's  wearing  apparel  throughout  the  country,  do 
hereby  emphatically  register  their  protest  against  the  passage  of 
bill  S.  799,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Cap- 
per, and  submitted  to  your  committee  for  consideration. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  our  opposing  this  measure,  we 
would  do  so  solely  on  the  broad  ground  that  it  is  class  legislation  and 
is  urged  only  in  the  interest  of  the  wool  growers.     We  believe  that 
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it  has  never  been  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  now,  to 
pass  any  legislation  which  would  promote  the  interests  of  a  few  in 
one  section  to  the  disadvantage  of  others  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  itself,  we  believe,  is  misbranded;  it  would  not  ''prevent 
deceit  and  unfair  prices  that  result  from  the  unrevealed  presence 
of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool  in  woven  fabrics,"  etc.,  as  claimed 
for  it.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  en- 
courage malpractice  and  dishonest  dealing. 

Your  committee  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  in  any  way  compel  those  trade  factors  handling  woolen  fabrics 
to  specify  on  the  labels  or  brands  the  quality  of  the  wool  going 
into  the  fabric.  There  are  many  qualities  and  standards  of  wool, 
and  simply  to  say  that  a  fabric  is  100  per  cent  virgin  wool,  is  in 
itself  no  recommendation  or  standard,  and  would  mean  nothing  in 
the  way  of  protection  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
law  would  mislead  the  public  to  believe  that  all  fabrics  or  garment? 
branded  100  per  cent  virgin  wool  are  of  the  best  quality  and  superior 
to  wool  mixtures,  though  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  mixtures  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  some  virgin-wool  fabrics. 

So  the  passage  of  this  measure,  in  our  opinion,  would  place  all 
virgin-wool  fabrics  on  the  same  level,  and  dishonest  traders  so 
desiring  could  easily  take  advantage  of  the  law  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  consuming  public. 

HOW    THE    PUBLIC    WOULD    BE    DECEIVED. 

To  illustrate  how  the  public  might  be  deceived  under  such  a  law: 
Two  garments  of  the  same  style  and  character,  one  of  excellent  vir- 
gin-wool and  the  other  of  inferior  virgin-wool  fabric,  would  be 
branded  identically  the  same.  Naturally  the  public  Avould  consider 
them  of  equal  value,  and  traders  so  desiring  might  easily  increase 
the  price  level  of  the  inferior  virgin-wool  garment  to  that  of  the 
better  virgin-wool  garment  and  extort  an  unfair  profit.  The  public, 
of  course,  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the}^  are  fully  protected 
under  this  legislation. 

Then,  again,  if  the  garment  of  the  inferior  virgin-wool  fabric 
was  not  advanced  in  price,  would  not  this  bill  put  the  honest  traders 
to  a  great  disadvantage"?  We  believe  it  would,  as  the  honest  trader 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the  public  that  the  fabrics 
of  his  garment  are  of  a  better  quality  virgin  wool  than  the  fabrics 
of  the  dishonest  trader,  and  the  public  would  simjjly  accept  his  state- 
ments that  they  are  better  as  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  honest 
trader  to  excuse  high  prices. 

Every  factor  in  trade  to-day  is  striving  to  bring  down  prices 
so  that  there  will  be  a  general  resumption  of  trade  and  a  return 
to  normal  conditions.  Pass  this  legislation  and,  in  our  opinion, 
instead  of  declining  prices,  the  public  Avill  witness  increased  prices 
on  all  virgin-wool  fabrics. 

This  bill  intends  to  brand  or  label  fabrics  or  garments  as  to  the 
percentage  of  virgin  wool.  To  say  that  a  cloth  is  a  virgin-wool  fab- 
ric is  no  particular  recommendation  for  it  as  against  the  fabric  made 
partly  of  shoddy  and  virgin  wool.     To  the  trade  shoddy  means  re- 
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worked  wool;  to  the  consumer  it  means  an  inferior  substitute,  and 
this  miseoneeiotion  would  only  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  by  the  passage  of  this  law.  Naturally  the  public  would  as- 
sume that  their  conclusion  that  shoddy  is  inferior  was  justified,  for 
otherwise,  they  would  reason,  the  United  States  Congress  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  pass  legislation  compelling  the  labeling  of 
fabrics  containing  shoddy.  So  you  would  find  the  public  more  and 
more  turning  from  those  fabrics  comjDosed  partly  of  shoddy  and  ac- 
cepting only  virgin-wool  fabrics,  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
wool-mixture  fabric  and  the  quality  of  the  virgin  wool. 

Shoddy  does  not  mean  inferiority.  We,  ourselves,  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  determine,  even  by  careful  analysis,  whether  cer- 
tain fabrics  are  made  partly  of  shoddy  and  partly  of  virgin  wool 
or  entirely  of  virgin  wool. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  hearing  regarding 
shoddy.  Nothing  has  Ijeen  said  regarding  goats;  if  this  bill  were 
passed  into  law  the  retailers  would  be  the  goats,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  here  protesting,  because  we  do  not  want  to  be  the  goat. 

PASSAGE   OF  BILL  "WOULD  ADD   TO   GARMENT   RETAILER'S    OVERHEAD. 

In  our  opinion,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  add  to  the  garment 
retailer's  overhead  by  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  a  vigilance 
force  within  the  store  to  make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  being  properly  carried  out.  A  bureau  of  scientific  research 
might  have  to  be  established  to  test  the  fabric  of  each  garment, 
especially  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cotton,  if  any,  contained  in 
the  fabric  before  offering  it  for  sale,  to  be  assured  that  the  labels 
attached  by  the  manufacturer  are  correct  and  truthful,  for  the  bur- 
den of  proof  under  the  bill  rests  upon  the  retailer.  In  case  of  error 
it  is  obligatory  upon  the  retailer  to  prove  that  the  label  attached  to 
the  garment  going  out  of  the  store  was  the  label  passed  along  to 
the  store  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  committee  will  realize  that  the  retailer  might  be  wholly  in- 
nocent of  the  offense,  yet  it  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  difficult 
for  the  retailer  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  committee  will  also  ap- 
preciate that  retailers  during  the  course  of  the  year  have  returned 
to  them  hundreds  of  garments  purchased  by  the  public  which  in 
many  cases  have  been  worn.  If  the  label  were  detached,  as  it  prob- 
ably would  be  by  the  consumer,  what  guaranty  would  the  store  have 
that  the  label  and  garment  returned  were  associated  when  they  left 
the  store?  Some  garments  would  likely  come  back  without  labels; 
many  garments,  especially  those  returned  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  do  not  please  the  customer,  are  sold  over  again.  How  could 
the  store  protect  itself  on  these  garments  if  the  labels  had  been 
removed  ? 

Labor  leaders  with  bolshevik  tendencies  might  well  use  the  passage 
of  this  law  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  greater  unrest,  emphasiz- 
ing class  distinction,  and  pointing  out  the  advantages  the  rich 
have  over  the  poor,  even  in  the  buying  of  clothing.  They  might  at- 
tom]it  to  convince  the  poor  that  only  the  wealthy  could  buy  garments 
of  virgin  wool  while  the  poor  must  buy  cheaper  grades,  where  cotton 
and  shoddy  are  used  as  a  mixture  with  virgin  wool. 
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If  such  protection  were  needed — and  we  declare  it  is  not — there 
are  suificient  State  laws  to  give  the  public  adequate  protection  along 
this  line  without  Federal  legislation.  We  believe  that  the  intention 
and  desire  of  the  stores  to  deal  honestly  is  a  greater  safeguard  to 
the  public  than  all  the  laws  of  this  kind  that  Congress  could  enact. 
Stores  that  are  dishonest  can  not  continue  long  in  business. 

But  we  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
36  States  in  the  Union  now  have  advertising  laws  sufficiently  em- 
bracing to  protect  the  public  against  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments, not  only  when  used  in  the  sale  of  woolen  fabrics  and  gar- 
ments of  woolen  fabrics,  but  all  kinds  of  wares  and  merchandise. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill  to  sincerely 
protect  the  public,  all  that  is  needed  upon  their  part  is  to  cheek 
up  the  offenders  and  prosecute  them  under  the  law  in  these  36 
States  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  the  remainder. 
For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  are  submitting  the  complete 
text  of  the  honest-advertising  law,  known  as  the  Printers'  Ink  model 
statute,  which,  we  believe,  takes  care  of  the  condition  which  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  claim  exists. 

Mr.  Paul  Prager,  Manufacturer  of  women's  clothing.  New  York 
City.  I  propose  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  impractica- 
bility and  workability  of  the  bill.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
in  the  truth  in  fabric  bill  as  proposed  as  the  truth  in  legislation. 
Enactment  of  this  bill,  in  our  opinion,  would  only  add  greater  cost 
to  the  consumer,  and  we  are  interested  in  the  question  as  to  who 
is  to  pay  the  bill.  We  sjTnpathize  with  the  sheep  industry,  and  any 
bill  that  would  give  their  industry  relief  would  be  welcomed  by 
us,  provided  it  did  not,  by  the  workings  of  the  bill,  tax  an  excessive . 
levy  on  the  many  to  support  the  few. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  take  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  back 
and  by  some  magic  process  transport  it  immediately  to  the  con- 
sumer of  ready-made  garments.  They  tell  you,  as  has  been  testi- 
fied here,  that  all  that  they  require  to  make  the  sheep  industry  a 
profitable  industry  is  a  20-cent  advance  on  the  present  price  of 
wool,  and  that  this  advance,  based  on  an  average  of  4^^  pounds 
required  to  make  a  garment,  would  only  add  $1  to  the  cost  of  the 
garment — that  is,  to  the  consumer — without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  many  ramifications  that  this  wool  must  pass  through  before 
reaching  the  consumer. 

Taking  their  own  figure  of  $1  added  cost  per  garment,  the  wool 
buyer,  before  passing  it  on  to  the  woolen  manufacturer,  would  have 
to  add  his  percentage  of  overhead  cost  plus  the  profit  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer;  it  becomes  one  of  the  factors  in  determining  the  cost 
of  his  material,  to  which  he  adds  his  percentage  of  overhead  and 
profit  and  passes  it  on  to  us.  We  have  to  calculate  our  garments 
based  on  this  cost  and  add  on  our  percentage  of  overhead  and  pro- 
fit and  pass  it  on  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer  must  add  his  per- 
centage of  overhead  and  profit  and  he  must  collect  this  amount  from 
the  consumer,  who  in  the  final  analysis  pays  the  bill.  And,  mark 
you,  this  is  only  based  on  the  assumption  that  wool  will  advance 
only  20  cents  a  pound. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  wool  growers 
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are  realized,  and  the  demand  becomes  greater  than  the  supply  and 
keeps  on  increasing,  and  the  price  of  wool  has  advanced  beyond  20 
cents  a  pound  and  keeps  on  climbing,  I  Tvill  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  as  to  what  will  be  the  size  of  the  bill  that  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  spurious  fabric  to  get 
into  our  industry.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  our  industry  does 
do  and  does  well  it  is  to  give  to  the  i^ublic  the  best  wearing  and 
most  stylish  material  that  it  is  possible  to  give  for  the  priced  gar- 
ment it  is  able  to  i^urchase.  Before  placing  an  order  for  any 
quantity  of  material,  we  require  a  samjjle  piece  to  be  delivered  and 
we  put  it  to  every  test  that  is  necessary  to  determine  its  durability 
for  the  purpose  and  for  the  priced  garment  in  which  we  intend  to 
use  it. 

Having  passed  the  inspection  of  our  examiners,  it  is  sent  to  the 
sponger  again  to  be  examined  for  possible  imperfections  in  weav- 
ing, in  shading,  and  for  tenderness.  If  the  sample  piece  meets  all 
these  requirements,  an  order  is  placed  and  every  jDiece  of  goods  that 
is  delivered  against  this  order  is  subject  to  the  same  tests,  and  every 
piece  not  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  sample  or  found  im- 
perfect is  rejected  by  our  examiner  and  sponger,  and  returned  to 
the  mill  from  which  it  is  purchased. 

INNUENDO   THAT   ADULTERATED    CLOTHING   IS    FORCED    UPON    CONSUMER 

RESENTED. 

We  resent  the  slur  cast  upon  our  industry  by  direct  testimony  and 
by  innuendo  that  adulterated  clothing  is  forced  by  us  uj^on  the  con- 
sumer; that  we  take  their  good  money  and  give  them  counterfeits 
in  exchange. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sheep  industr,y,  the  shoddy  industry, 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  or  how  our  goods  are  manufactured  greater 
than  is  possessed  by  the  average  intelligent  citizen,  nor  am  I  going 
to  wander  into  pastures  I  know  not  of,  but  from  the  time  the  fin- 
ished cloth  is  delivered  into  my  hands  until  it  reaches  the  consumer 
as  a  finished  garment  I  do  know  as  a  result  of  my  33  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  garment-manufacturing  industry. 

I  have  been  brought  up  in  it  from  a  boy,  and  have  been  through  all 
the  different  sales  houses. 

The  national  demand  for  revision  of  prices  downward  has  com- 
pelled us  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy  and  to  scrutinize  pro- 
duction costs  and  to  apply  the  pruning  where  possible  without  im- 
pairing efficiency.  Our  great  need  to  lessen  prices  is  production; 
we  cannot  reduce  wages  in  the  same  ratio  that  other  commodities 
are  being  reduced,  but  we  are  asking  that  there  be  more  production 
for  the  same  rate  of  wage,  and  right  now  we  are  devoting  all  of 
our  energy  for  this  purpose,  and  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it 
will,  as  I  will  later  point  out,  slow  up  production  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  exceed  the  prices  that  had  to  be  asked  for  manufactured  gar- 
ments during  the  war  period. 

As  regards  the  stamp  that  would  be  required  under  this  bill,  we 
would  have  to  demand  of  the  mills  that  it  be  placed  on  the  selvage. 
We  cannot  use  materials  with  the  stamp  in  the  back. 
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As  stated  before,  our  garments  are  made  for  us  by  sub-manu- 
facturers and  contractors,  and  there  are  employed  for  the  making 
of  ladies'  coats,  suits,  and  skirts  approximately  50,000  workers, 
divided  up  into  about  2200  shops.  These  workers  are  all  foreigners, 
the  great  majority  coming  from  Russia,  and  a  great  number  do  not 
even  speak  our  language  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  through  persons 
able  to  speak  their  and  our  language. 

They  are  very  clannish,  congregate  in  one  locality,  bring  their 
foreign  and  religious  customs  with  them,  read  only  papers  printed 
in  their  own  language,  observe  all  the  holidays  that  their  religion 
calls  for,  and  these  are  many,  and  come  mostly  in  the  heart  of  our 
season.  If  you  should  perchance  be  in  their  locality  any  morning 
that  they  go  to  work  and  ride  in  the  same  public  conveyance  that 
they  do,  you  would  not  see  a  single  English  paper  read  or  hear 
the  English  language  s^Doken,  and  it  is  to  these  people  in  our  indus- 
try that  must  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  complying  with  this  law, 
when  it  would  tax  the  intelligence  of  the  average  intellectual  per- 
son to  interpret  its  condition. 

The  wages  generally  amount  to  about — it  averages  from  an  oper- 
ator at  about  $60  a  week  down  to  as  low  as  $30. 

I  profess  for  myself  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence.  I 
have  been  in  this  garment  industry  since  a  boy  of  18  years  of  age, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  that  others  have  had  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  that  everyone  desires,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  I  am  hazy  on  a  great  many  points  in  this  bill  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  enforced. 

IF  DESIRED  LAW   SLOWED   UP   PRODUCTION   ONE   GARMENT   PER  MACHINE 
IN  TWO  DAYS   COST  WOULD  BE  INCREASED  TWENTY-FIVE  PER   CENT. 

The  workers  in  our  industry  work  44  hours  a  week  and  are  high- 
ly paid,  I  mean  by  that  the  operator  is  paid  the  highest  of  all; 
we  have  ojierators  that  are  paid  $120  a  week;  the  minimum  is  $50. 
They  produce  on  an  average  of  only  four  garments  a  day  for  each 
operator,  and,  as  stated  before,  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  in- 
crease this  average  production  to  at  least  six  garments  per  day  in 
order  to  lessen  the  price  of  the  garment  to  the  consumer  without  be- 
ing forced  to  furnish  cheaper  materials  in  order  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  lower  priced  garments.  If  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  slow  up  the  production  only  one  garment  per  machine  per 
two  days,  and  we  contend  it  will  be  greater,  it  will  raise  the  cost 
to  us  at  the  very  least  25  per  cent.  The  workers  in  our  industry 
work  on  week  work  and  not  on  piecework,  as  heretofore,  and  they 
are  only  looking  for  an  excuse  when  accused  of  soldiering  on  the 
job,  and  the  French-Capper  bill  will  be  blamed  for  the  slowing  up 
of  production  even  if  it  were  not  all  the  fault  of  the  bill. 

The  sub-manufacturers  who  have  these  week  workers  in  their 
shops  solicit  orders  from  our  members  on  a  very  close  margin,  some- 
times making  as  low  as  25  cents  on  a  garment,  and  depend  only  on 
the  volume  of  garments  they  can  produce  within  a  given  time  for 
their  profit.  I  might  say  incidentally,  in  rare  cases,  they  depend  on 
the  value  of  the  clippings  they  can  get  out  of  the  cuttings. 

There  is  employed  by  each  member  of  our  association,  or  the  du- 
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ties  filled  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  what  is  known  as  a  style  pro- 
ducer and  buyer.  To  this  party  these  sub-manufacturers  come  and 
display  sample  garments.  If  the  styles  shown  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  buyer,  he  usually  places  an  order  with  the  sub-manu- 
facturer under  styles  shown,  or  will  make  such  changes  as  he  thinks 
might  increase  the  selling  possibility  of  the  style.  Sometimes  it  is 
made  of  a  cheeked  jacket,  a  broadcloth  vest,  and  a  plain-woolen 
material  skirt,  necessitating  under  the  proposed  bill,  if  enacted, 
three  labels  to  this  particular  garment.  This  sub-manufacturer  is 
furnished  with  enough  materials  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  order 
placed  with  him,  and  if  the  order  he  has  received  from  one  of  our 
members  is  not  large  enough  for  the  capacity  of  his  plant,  he  keeps 
on  soliciting  more  orders  from  other  garment  manufacturers,  re- 
ceiving from  each  garment  manufacturer  the  cloth  for  the  garments 
ordered,  together  with  the  labels,  and  before  he  is  through,  and 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  season,  he  may  have  had  to  secure 
orders  from  ten  or  more  garment  manufacturers  with  as  many 
kinds  of  materials  and  the  labels  that  go  with  them  before  he  is  able 
to  keep  his  plant  going  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

He  is  skilled  in  the  producing  of  garments  to  a  high  degree,  he 
knows  economy  to  the  nth  degree,  but  that  is  all  that  he  does  know, 
or  if  he  does  know  more,  cares  little  about  it.  He  is  only  interested 
in  getting  his  orders  and  fighting  for  his  price,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived his  orders  to  produce  his  garments  as  economically  as  he  can, 
and  if  anybody  knows  that  it  is  the  sub-manufacturer  in  our  in- 
dustry. 

TROUBLES  LABELS  REQUIRED  BY  PROPOSED  LAW  WOULD  CAUSE. 

Having  this  in  mind,  be  can  not  cut  a  single  size  of  any  order 

unless  he  has  enough  orders  to  make  a  full  lay;  that  is,  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  electric-cutting  machine  that  he  uses.  In  making  this 
lay  he  uses  the  materials  best  suited  for  this  purpose  irrespective 
of  what  manufacturer  it  comes  from.  Materials  vary  in  width,  run- 
ning after  sponging  from  48  to  56  inches  in  width,  and  in  order 
not  to  waste  material  he  must  cut  all  the  same  widths  together. 

When  the  lay  is  completed  the  cutter  lays  out  the  pattern  and 
must  chalk  out  his  pattern  inside  the  selvage,  and  when  he  is  through 
cutting  out  the  garments  the  original  marks  of  identification  that 
the  proposed  bill,  if  enacted,  would  compel  the  mills  to  put  upon 
their  materials,  together  with  the  license  number,  will  have  been 
obliterated. 

When  the  garments  are  cut,  they  are  sent  to  the  assorter  who  as- 
sorts the  bundles. 

There  is  again  a  lining  cutter,  who  cuts  the  linings,  and  they  are 
assorted  in  separate  bundles. 

The  cloth  bundles  are  sent  to  the  basters,  who  baste  in  the  canvas, 
and  then  they  go  to  the  operator,  who  sews  the  garment  on  his 
machine.  Then  it  goes  to  the  underpresser,  from  there  to  the  tailor, 
who  sews  in  the  lining  and  all  other  necessary  handwork,  from  there 
to  the  buttonhole  maker,  and  then  to  the  uppresser,  and  finally  to 
the  finisher,  the  cheapest-paid  labor  of  all,  and  it  is  this  person's 
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duty  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  garment,  put  on  the  buttons 
and  other  necessary  trimming,  and  sew  on  the  proposed  label. 

All  this  time  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  labels  that  this  sub- 
manufacturer  has  gathered  from  the  various  garment  manufacturers 
from  whom  he  received  oi'ders  are  either  in  his  office,  if  he  has  any, 
or  been  handed  to  his  foreman,  who  places  in  the  basket  of  the  fin- 
isher as  many  labels  as  necessary,  and,  mark  you,  in  many  instances 
it  may  require  two  or  three  labels  for  a  single  garment,  and  he  or  she 
simply  reaches  in  the  basket,  picks  up  and  sews  on  the  first  label 
he  or  she  comes  to.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  finishers 
to  ])ick  out  the  proper  labels,  if  they  were  able  to,  for  as  stated  be- 
fore, in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  unable  to  read  and  write 
English,  and  even  if  they  were  they  have  no  expert  knowledge  of 
cloths.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  have  to  be  enforced,  and  it  would 
necessitate  in  this  sub-manufacturer's  place  of  business  experts  far 
beyond  the  caliber  of  people  in  his  employ  and  at  such  increased 
expense  and  such  waste  of  time  as  to  materially  reduce  his  pro- 
duction to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  the  garment,  due  to 
the  cost  of  producing  the  garment,  would  almost  double. 

INDUSTRY  IS  SEASONABLE   AND  LARGE  PRODUCTION  IS   NECESSARY. 

Ours  is  a  seasonable  industiy.  It  is  absolutel}^  essential  in  our 
industry  that  the  shortest  possible  time  must  elapse  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  its  order  to  its  delivery.  Garments  come  into  our  place  of 
business  commencing  about  four  o'clock  daily  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  must  be  examined,  charged,  and  shipped  that  very  same  day. 
In  order  to  live  up  to  the  full  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  if 
enacted,  it  would  entail  upon  us  the  emplojTnent  of  a  force  much 
greater  than  the  present  force  used  in  the  receiving  and  shipping  of 
gannents,  and  after  we  had  gone  to  all  that  expense  we  could  still 
not  be  certain  that  the  right  labels  were  on  the  right  garments.  If 
a  certain  material  is  in  vogue,  or  a  certain  shade  is  in  vogue,  the 
demand  for  that  particular  material  or  particular  shade  is  so  great 
that  we  are  eomi3elled  to  buy  the  material  from  as  many  mills  or 
from  any  place  or  from  any  cloth  jobber  from  w^hom  we  can  obtain 
it.  We  even  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  call  upon  other  garment  manu- 
facturers to  help  each  other  out  in  their  dire  needs  of  that  particular 
material  or  shade.  These  various  materials  are  furnished  by  us  to 
the  sub-manufacturer;  they  are  all  more  or  less  similar  in  char- 
acter, but  the  component  parts  of  wool  or  shoddy  might  be  greater 
or  less  in  one  or  the  other,  and  while  it  might  be  true  that  by  the 
mark  required  to  be  put  upon  the  material  by  the  proposed  bill 
we  would  absolutely  know  the  composition  of  the  material  when 
it  went  to  the  sub-manufacturer,  yet  after  the  process  heretofore 
outlined  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  manufacture  and  all 
markings  necessary  obliterated  we  would  have  no  ])ossible  means 
of  knowing  from  which  mill  the  material  of  each  garment  came,  and 
I  doubt  if  the  mill  men  themselves  would  be  able  to  detect  their 
own   materials. 

The  passing  of  this  truth  in  fabric  bill  w^ould  impede  the  progress 
and  reduce  the  output  of  our  industry,  in  which  millions  of  dollars 
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are  invested,  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  to  one  that  might  result  very 
disastrously,  with  no  resultant  benefit  to   the  consumer. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  association  that  I  represent,  and  on 
behalf  of  our  industry,  and  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  for  the 
further  reasons  that,  first,  it  improperly  and  incorrectly  attacks  the 
question  of  misrepresentation  of  merchandise;  second,  it  sets  up 
false  standards  for  judging  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  fab- 
rics ;  third,  it  will  seriously  impair  and  imjDede  commercial  progress ; 
fourth,  that  it  will  entail  an  unnecessary  exjjense  in  the  production 
cost  of  merchandise  without  benefit  to  the  consumer — I  deeire  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  the  passage  of  this  bill.  (Hearings,  pp. 
351-357.) 

TERM    VIRGIN    WOOL   WOULD    COVER    MANY    REJECTED    FABRICS. 

Mr.  Sigmund  B.  Sonneborn,  Manufacturer  of  men's  clothing, 
Baltimore,  Md.  My  opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  calling  anything  virgin  wool  and  put- 
ting it  out  to  the  consumer  is  bound  to  mislead  the  consumer.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves :  What  is  pretended  to  be  meant  by  virgin 
wool  ?  If  the  name  "virgin  wool"  would  be  api^lied  to  all  the  fabrics 
that  are  really  made  of  vii'gin  wool  it  would  cover  a  great  many 
fabrics  which  we  have  discarded  from  use  because  we  know  that 
they  are  too  jDOor  to  be  used.  They  are  unsatisfactory  goods.  In 
other  words,  the  words  "virgin  wool"  could  be  used  on  classes  of 
goods  which  we  would  not  think  of  using,  because  they  would  not 
give  real  satisfaction. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  this  labeling  proposition  injure  you 
or  help  you,  or  make  any  difference  to  you? 

Mr.  Sonneborn.  Well,  it  w^ould  be  very  difficult  to  say.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  injure  us;  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  us.  I 
think  it  would  befuddle  the  consumer. 

Senator  Watson.     You  think  it  would  befuddle  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Sonneborn.  Yes;  and  it  would  certainly  add  a  considerable 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  to  the  clothing  manufacturer,  especi- 
ally if  the  question  is  to  be  asked :  How  is  it  going  to  be  marked 
on  the  suit?  Is  it  going  to  go  on  the  coat  only?  Is  it  going  to  go 
on  the  vest?  Is  it  going  to  go  down  on  the  trousers,  because 
trousers  are  sold  separate  and  coats  are  sold  separate.  If  you  figure 
that  the  label  is  sewed  on,  and  then  figure  the  branding  of  it,  the 
making  of  it,  the  sewing  on  of  it,  I  should  judge  .that  the  pure  labor 
of  attaching  the  labels  on  every  suit  of  clothes  would  burden  that 
suit  around  from  15  cents  to  a  quarter,  because  the  way  suits  of 
clothes  are  made — we  manufacture  suits  in  layers,  and  we  will 
take  a  blue  cloth  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  right  on  top  of  it  we 
may  put  a  green  one,  and  next  to  it  we  may  jDut  a  brown  one, 
and  then  again  a  blue  one,  and  we  can  lay  that  up  three  or  four  or 
five  or  six  or  seven  high;  I  think  that  is  about  as  high  as  we  will 
go,  and  then  they  afterwards  are  separated  in  manufacture.  No; 
if  you  were  to  stamp  every  one  of  these  goods,  that  would  mean  a 
great  deal  of  work  that  would  finally  have  to  be  charged  to  the 
consumer,  and  would  add  considerable  to  the  cost.  (Hearings,  pp. 
335-343.) 
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LABELING  OF  GARMENTS  WOULD   BE   TREMENDOUSLY  DECEPTIVE. 

Mr.  George  S.  Lewy,  Representing  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  association  who 
manufacture  dresses,  and  speaking  also  for  the  Association  of  Dress 
Manufacturers,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  comments  for  your 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  French-Capper  bill : 

First.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  labeling  of  materials  used  in 
garments  must  result  in  an  increased  cost  to  the  consumer.  At 
present  thoroughly  dependable  worsted  and  woolen  materials  of 
good  wearing  qualities  are  used  to  make  dresses,  and  they  give 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they 
contain  shoddy,  but  if  they  do  and  the  proposed  measure  is  enacted 
into  law,  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  such  materials  any  longer,  as 
the  consumer  is  not  sufficiently  educated  in  materials  to  understand 
that  a  shoddy  content  may  not  at  all  affect  their  wearing  quality, 
and  will  fight  shy  of  a  material  not  labeled  "virgin  wool."  The 
cloth  to  replace  the  materials  first  mentioned  will  cost  more,  we 
must  assume. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
wear? 

Mr.  Lewy.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  trade  association; 
the  trade's  manufacturers. 

Senator  Watson.  This  has  reference,  of  course,  to  women's 
dresses  altogether? 

Mr.  Lewy.    Yes;  entirely. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  members  are  there  in  j'our  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Lewy.  In  our  particular  association,  185;  but  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Dress  Industries  of  America,  we  have  close  to  500  members; 
that  is  a  national  organization.  .  .  . 

The  very  word  shoddy  is  distasteful  to  the  ordinary  consumer  who 
does  not  know  that  it  stands  for  wool  used  over  again,  but  does 
believe  that  shoddy  means  something  bad. 

Second.  A  cloth  may  be  made  wholly  of  virgin  wool  and  still  be 
far  inferior  to  and  have  poorer  wearing  qualities  than  one  with  a 
shoddy  content,  though  costing  more. 

THE   PUBLIC  WOULD  BE   MISLED. 

Third.  The  public  will  be  misled  by  the  virgin-wool  label,  and 
instead  of  depending  upon  the  reputation  and  reliability  of  the 
retailer,  who,  to  guard  that  reputation  is  certain  to  see  that  the 
dresses  he  sells  are  made  of  serviceable  materials,  will  dejiend  upon 
the  label  solely.  Two  dresses  may  be  manufactured  of  exactly  the 
same  style,  the  one  from  a  material  of  low-grade  virgin  wool,  the 
other  from  a  material  of  high-grade  virgin  wool.  The  one  made  of 
the  low-grade  material  will  naturally  sell  for  less  than  that  made 
from  the  high-grade  material ;  yet  both  dresses  will  carr>^  exactly  the 
same  virain-wonl  label,  and  the  public  will  be  deluded  into  buying 
a  poor  article  simply  because  its  price  is  lower.  While  apparently 
cheaper,  the  lower  priced  article  may  in  reality  be  more  expensive 
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in  the  end  than  the  hig-her  priced.    The  label  has  been  of  no  assist- 
ance whatever  to  the  consumer,  but  has  simply  misled  her. 

Fourth.  The  business  of  the  dress  manufacturer  who  would  use 
high-grade  virgin-wool  materials,  and  who  has  a  reputation  to 
maintain,  would  suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  dress  manufac- 
turer who  would  use  low-grade  virgin-wool  materials,  and  who 
could  undei'sell  him  style  for  style;  that  is,  two  styles  may  be  made, 
one  of  a  low  grade,  and  the  other  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  low 
grade  would  outsell  the  other,  because  of  the  label. 

DEPEND    UPON    MATERIALS    BOUGHT    PROM    REPUTABLE    MILLS NOT    ON 

PRICE  ALONE. 

Our  experience  in  buying  cloth  has  taught  us  to  depend  on 
materials  bought  from  reputable  mills  in  whose  output  we  have 
confidence  and  whose  goods  have  proven  satisfactory,  rather  than 
to  be  attracted  by  price  alone.  We  could  continue  to  so  depend  and 
would  prefer  to  buy  a  wool  fabric,  even  though  it  may  contain 
shoddy,  which  had  previously  given  satisfaction,  rather  than  buy  a 
virgin  wool  fabric  without  any  reputation  behind  it. 

Our  success,  however,  in  convincing  our  customers  that  the  gar- 
ment labeled  as  containing  shoddy  is  exactly  the  same  one  that  had 
hitherto  proven  satisfactory  without  the  label  would  be  highly  prob- 
lematical. In  fact,  we  believe  we  could  not  convince  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  the  cloth  might  be.  We  prefer  to  continue  doing 
business  along  the  established  lines  of  confidence,  rather  than  be 
plunged  into  a  mass  of  experimentation  at  a  time  of  readjustment 
such  as  this. 

Fifth.  The  bill  appears  to  us  to  be  class  legislation.  If  it  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  to  label  wool  materials  as 
to  their  content,  it  should  follow  that  other  materials  should  be 
labeled  also.  Silk  materials  often  contain  cotton  or  other  admix- 
tures; linen  materials  often  contain  cotton,  although  it  has  never 
been  maintained  to  our  knowledge,  that  linen  mixed  with  cotton  is 
not  a  thoroughly  dependable  material.  Selecting  wool  alone  to  be 
placarded  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  entered  into  a  cloth  in  con- 
junction with  other  fibers,  some  of  which  may  be  wool,  appears  to 
be  class  legislation  pure  and  simple  in  favor  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  public  at  large,  and  having  for  its  admitted  purpose  the 
enhancing  of  the  price  of  wool. 

Sixth.  We  believe  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the  proponents  that 
shoddy  cannot  be  detected  once  it  is  mixed  with  virgin  wool.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  of  cloth  with  an 
atrophied  conscience — and  there  may  be  such — from  mixing  shoddy 
with  virgin  wool  and  labeling  the  product  "vfrgin  wool,"  To  pre- 
vent this  would  entail  the  maintenance  of  a  large  force  of  inspectors 
throughout  the  country  at  a  large  exj^ense,  and  the  result  would 
hardly  justify  the  expense,  as  the  consumer  would  be  protected 
solely  against  a  phantom. 

Seventh.  A  representative  of  the  dyers  and  cleaners  stated  that 
his  industrv  was  suffering  because  it  did  not  know  the  composition 
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of  the  cloth  that  entered  into  the  garments  given  over  to  be  re-dyed 
or  cleaned.    He  believed  that  the  label  would  solve  this  difficulty. 

VTHAT   CONSUMERS    WOULD   DO   VTITH   THE   LABELS. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  first  thing  a  consumer  would  do 
would  be  to  rip  out  any  label  that  would  indicate  the  garment  she 
may  have  had  the  courage  to  purchase  containing  shoddy.  It  is  a 
known  fact  in  our  industry  that  women  will  remove  from  a  gar- 
ment the  label  of  a  high-class  dealer  and  sew  it  into  successive  gar- 
ments for  years  and  years,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  this 
would  haiDjDen  with  the  label  under  discussion. 

That  is  a  fact,  they  will  take  the  label  of  a  garment  from  a  very 
high-class  dealer  and  sew  it  into  another  gaiment. 

Further,  the  same  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
dyers  and  cleaners  that  the  bill  would  reduce  the  establishments  in 
that  industry  from  200,000  to  50,000  or  100,000,  so  that  the  interest 
of  the  dyers  and  cleaners  in  the  measure  can  hardly  be  viewed  as 
purely  altruistic. 

Eighth.  In  conclusion,  our  argument  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

The  proponents  desire  to  sell  more  wool  by  barring  shoddy  en- 
tirely, as  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  matter  how  small  the  admix- 
ture of  shoddy,  consumers  will  not  buy  anything  labeled  shoddy. 
That  this  is  also  the  belief  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  section  14,  which  provides : 

The  term  "shoddy"  shall  include  any  material  obtained  from  any 
fabric  or  clipping  of  cloth  of  any  fiber  whatever,  or  secured  from 
rags  or  from  used  apparel  of  any  description,  or  any  fiber  that  has 
been  previously  sj^un  or  woven  into  cloth,  as  well  as  wood,  hemp, 
jute,  flax,  and  hair  fiber  not  properly  classed  as  wool  of  any  de- 
scription, and  from  whatever  source  obtained. 

The  term  "shoddy"  as  understood  in  trade  circles  hitherto  has 
meant  reworked  wool.  The  new  definition  here  given  it,  and  piling 
ujion  it  the  responsibility  of  being  spokesman  for  wood,  hemp,  jute, 
flax,  hair,  and  even  feathers,  must  clearly  indicate  that  the  propo- 
nents desire  to  bury  it  bej'ond  any  hope  of  resurrection,  and  to 
make  it  stand  for  something  even  more  sinister  than  the  meaning  it 
already  has  in  the  public's  understanding.  Why,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  defined  "shoddy,  anv  old  junk  that  is  not  virgin  wool." 
(See  Hearings,  pp.  344,  345,  346.) 

Mr.  William  Goldman,  of  New  York,  clothing  manufacturer; 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Clothing  Manu- 
facturers, and  at  present  chairman  of  the  Mutual  Adjustment  Bu- 
reau of  the  Cloth  and  Garment  Trade.  The  proposal  to  label  gar- 
ments so  as  to  indicate  the  constituent  elements  of  the  fabrics  of 
which  they  are  manufactured,  accurately  and  in  detail,  is  ol)jected 
to  by  the  clothing  manufacturer  because  he  believes — 

First.    That   no   such   legislation   is   demanded   by  the  consumer, 
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nor  is  required  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  the  advocacy 
of  such  legislation  is  confined  largely  to  those  who  would  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  enactment. 

Second.  That  it  is  impractical,  and  that  violations  of  the  law. 
if  enacted,  can  not  be  prevented. 

Third.  That  it  is  uneconomic  in  that  its  effect  would  be  to  cur- 
tail the  consumption  of  reworked  wool  and  wool  substitutes  and 
raise  the  price  of  wool. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  misleading  to  the  consumer  in  that  it  seeks  to 
convey  to  him  that  wear  and  service  are  definitely  related  to  the 
percentage  of  virgin  wool  contained  in  the  fabric.  .  .  . 

When  we  undertake  to  denounce  reworked  wool  or  wool  substi 
tutes  we  are  doing  everj'thing  that  we  jDossibly  can  to  raise  the  price 
of  raw  wool  through  larger  consumption  and  make  it  cost  more  and 
to  reduce  the  consumption  and  conservation  of  the  waste  materials, 
which  have  come  to  play  such  an  important  role  in  the  sound  econ- 
omy of  the  world. 

But  the  labeling  of  these  garments  would  be  tremendously  de- 
ceptive to  the  consumer.     Let  me  illustrate. 

One  class  of  fabric  that  is  very  widely  sold  to-day  is  a  28  to  32 
ounce  all-wool  fleecy  overcoating.  These  goods  are  fluffy  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  at.  They  will  not  wear,  and  yet  they  can  be  labeled  "all 
virgin  wool."  Whereas  there  are  numerous  makes  of  fine  kersey 
and  melton  overcoatings,  the  very  finest,  in  fact,  that  are  made  up 
in  the  world,  that  have  a  very  large  percentage  of  shoddy  or  re- 
worked wool  in  them,  and  there  is  practically  no  wear  out  to  these 
fabrics.  The  consumer  can  get  good  service  out  of  them  for  many 
years.  And  yet  it  is  deliberately  sought  to  pervert  men's  minds 
and  to  destroy  their  respect  for  these  worthy  fabrics. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  cheap  all-worsted  suitings  made. 
They  are  flimsy,  they  will  not  hold  seams,  they  will  give  no  wear, 
and  yet  can  be  labeled  ''strictly  virgin  wool,"  whereas  if  cotton  is 
introduced  into  the  warp  or  weft  and  mixed  with  this  wool  a  very 
good  wearing  fabric  will  be  provided  for  the  man  of  very  moderate 
means. 

In  the  case  of  cassimere  suitings  we  frequently  encounter  strictly 
virgin-wool  fabrics  that  have  neither  selling  quality  nor  wearing 
quality  to  commend  them.  They  are  flimsy  and  unreliable.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  innumerable  examples  of  suitings  which  con- 
tain a  moderate  admixture  of  reworked , wool  or  shoddy  which  are 
firm,  hold  their  shape,  give  excellent  wear,  and  provide  as  satisfac- 
tory clothing  as  there  is  manufactured. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  numerous  illustrations  of  how  "all  wool" 
means  absolutely  nothing  so  far  as  wear  and  quality  are  concerned, 
how  the  fabric  containing  either  shoddy  or  cotton  may  mean  every- 
thing in  the  life  and  service  of  the  fabric,  but  in  a  general  way  let  me 
say  that  the  percentage  of  cotton  or  shoddy  or  reworked  wool  or 
wool  substitutes  that  goes  into  a  fabric  gives  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  wearing  quality  of  the  fabric.  Some  fabrics  made  en- 
tirely of  wool  would  be  unserviceable  and  impractical,  whereas 
with  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  or  shoddy  they 
may  be  made  to  give  the  service  required.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Goldman.  Here  are  three  samples  of  overcoat  fabric  that 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  shoddy,  of  reworked  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  the  people  who  make  these  goods  say 
what  amount  of  wool  and  what  amount  of  shoddy  they  contain? 

Mr.  Goldman.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.    How  do  you  know  what  they  contain'' 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  know  that  this  contains  shoddy,  and  they 
do  not  deny  that  it  contains  shoddy,  and  it  is  a  class  of  fabric  that 
practically  always  contains  shoddy.  These  are  kerseys  and  these 
others  are  meltons.  We  sell  these  garments  for  about  $10  more  than 
we  sell  these  others.  These  contain  about  10  per  cent  more  shoddy 
than  this  other.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  conservative  statement,  and 
I  will  saj'^  that  these  goods  that  contain  shoddy  will  wear  about  five 
times  longer  than  these  all  wool  goods.  That  is  our  experience  and 
is  the  experience  of  clothing  manufacturers  generally,  I  think.  .  .  . 

PRICES  for  rag  clips  SHOW  GREATER  REACTION  THAN  FOR  WOOL. 

They  have  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  because  of  the 
present  system  the  price  of  shoddy  was  considerably  higher  than  it 
would  otlierwir^e  be  and  was  costing  more  and  more.  The  reverse  is 
the  absolute  truth.  Clips  can  be  sold  to-day  for  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  their  normal  jirice.  They  have  shown  an  even  greater 
reaction  in  price  than  has  raw  wool.  It  is  pretty  serious  business 
when  an  attempt  is  made  like  this  one  in  a  time  when  business  de- 
pression has  created  tremendous  problems  for  all  industry,  and  every 
manufacturer  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  readjusting  him- 
self and  his  business  to  the  changed  conditions  that  have  come 
about,  for  a  relatively  small  industry  to  upset  vast  business  interests 
that  through  many,  many  generations  have  developed  certain  types 
of  fabrics  which  long  experience  shows  to  be  those  best  suited 
to  our  national  requirements  and  not  a  moment's  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  attempts  to  jjut  through  any  such  bill  as  is 
now   proposed. 

The  clothing  manufacturer,  if  this  legislation  is  adojited,  will 
not  sell  any  less  clothing.  He  will  make  up  whatever  fabrics  the 
market  offers  and  will  not  be  injured  in  his  pocketbook  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  my  aj^i^earance  here  is  not  because  of  any  finan- 
cial interest  that  the  clothing  manufacturer  has  in  this  legislation, 
other  than  the  added  cost  of  labeling,  which  he  must  pass  on  to  the 
consumer.  But  my  appearance  here  is  to  try  to  block  an  attempt 
to  fool  the  consumer  of  clothing  by  misleading  him  as  to  the  wearing 
qualities  of  the  clothes  that  he  is  to  buy,  to  ojDpose  something  that 
is  so  uneconomic  and  unsound  as  this  legislation  would  be,  and  also 
because  I  realize  fully  what  it  means  to  a  vast  number  of  woolen 
manufacturers  who  have  through  years  of  patient  study  and  experi- 
mentation develojoed  fabrics  that  they  know  will  give  eminent  satis- 
faction to  the  consumer  through  a  proper  admixture  of  wool  and  re- 
worked wool,  and  who  would  now  be  compelled  perhaps  to  change 
their  machinery  and  their  product  in  an  effort  to  find  themselves 
under  the  new  regulations. 
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COMPLAINTS     ARE    AGAINST     CONSTRUCTION,    NOT    AGAINST    MATERIALS 

USED. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  matters  that  I  want  to  touch  on,  if  you 
please.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Mu- 
tual Adjustment  Bureau  of  the  cloth  and  garment  trade.  We  have 
thousands  of  cases,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  come  before  that 
bureau  for  adjustment.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  single  instance 
where  any  case  has  been  brought  before  that  board  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  fabric  contained  reworked  wool 
instead  of  new  wool.  Our  complaints  that  come  before  that  board 
have  largely  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  fabric.  Whether  it 
be  all  wool  or  all  worsted  or  all  cotton,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  we 
never  have  had  any  complaints  that  I  know  of  come  before  that  or- 
ganization with  regard  to  reworked  wool  in  the  fabric.  .  .  . 

Senator  Fernald.  Why  should  there  be  a  difference  of  $10? 
Does  it  cost  you  any  more  in  the  way  of  labor  to  manufacture  a 
suit  containing  nothing  but  virgin  wool  than  one  containing  shoddy? 
See  if  you  can  answer  that  question.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Goldman.  A  coat  made  up  of  this  material  (exhibiting  a 
piece  of  melton  cloth)  is  made  up  differently  than  this  (exhibit- 
ing a  piece  of  fleecy  cloth).  I  did  not  intentionally  intend  to  mis- 
lead you  by  my  statement.  It  probably  is  not  fair.  But  when  we 
get  a  fabric  of  this  smooth  surface  it  becomes  a  more  dressy  over- 
coat and  we  put  more  tailoring  into  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  most  people  cannot  understand  about  the  clothing  business.  We 
start  to  show,  saj',  eight  grades  of  clothing.  The  lowest  grade  has 
one  type  of  lining  in  it;  the  next  grade  has  a  little  better  lining 
and  the  next  grade  has  a  still  better  lining.  Then  we  have  the  same 
thing  in  the  matter  of  tailoring.  We  grade  our  goods  up  from  the 
lowest,  and  they  gradually  rise  and  everything  rises  with  them.  The 
cloth  is  only  one  factor,  but  as  the  cloth  gets  better  everji;hing  else 
goes  up  with  that  better  cloth.  So  it  is  with  this  overcoat.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  this  dressier  overcoat  we  i^ut  more  into  it,  and  it 
costs  $10  more  to  make  it,  although  the  cloth  in  one  case  is  shoddy, 
where  this  is  all  wool.     That  is  the  situation. 

Senator  Gooding.     And  it  will  wear  five  times  as  long? 
Mr.  Goldman.     And  it  will  wear  five  times  as  long. 
Senator  Gooding.     I  want  you  to  repeat  that  so  we  will  have 
that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Goldman,  Yes,  sir;  it  will  wear  five  times  as  long. 
Senator  Gooding.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  want  to  make  this  point,  too:  There  has  been 
a  statement  made  here  to  the  effect  that  big  prices  have  been  gotten 
for  shoddy  fabrics.  Now,  I  simply  want  you  men  to  realize  that 
there  is  not  anything  manufactured  in  this  countrv,  in  my  belief, 
that  is  sold  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit  than  woolen  and  worsted 
goods.  This  business  is  the  most  keenly  competitive  business  that  I 
know  of. 

Senator  Gooding.    Do  you  mean  that  the  retailer  makes  a  smaller 
profit? 

]\Ir.  Goldman.     No;  the  manufacturers  of  the  cloth.     The  reason 
I  say  that  is  this :   Thev  are  dealing  with  about  the  shrewdest  buyers 
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in  America,  men  that  thoroughly  understand  their  business,  men 
who  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  to  save  2V2  to  5  cents  a  yard,  and 
the  business,  therefore,  is  keenly  competitive,  and  the  goods  are  sold 
on  the  narrowest  of  margins.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  manu- 
factured in  America  that  is  sold  on  a  narrower  margin  of  profit. 
And  nobody  knows  that  better  than  Mr.  Walker  himself.  He  is  in 
the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  and  he  knows  how  keenly  com- 
petitive that  busine^  is,  and  he  knows  that  nobody  is  getting  away 
with  murder  on  the  price  of  any  shoddy  fabrics  or  any  other  fabric 
in  the  clothing  business  and  stay  in  the  business  very  long.  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  220-244.) 

IF  BILL   IS   PASSED,   LOW-GRADE  WOOL   WOULD   BE   USED. 

Mr.  a.  L.  Gipford,  Selling  Agent  for  the  Woinimbo  Manufacturing 
Co.  If  the  French-Capper  bill  were  to  become  a  law  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  most  noteworthy  result  would  be  a  prompt  increase  in  the 
production  of  fabrics  made  from  low-grade  virgin  wool,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  labels  on  such  materials  would  be  the  same  as  that 
on  fine-quality  goods  made  by  such  mills  as  the  one  I  represent, 
although  the  actual  difference  in  value  would  probably  range  from 
two  to  five  dollars  per  yard. 

On  many  of  the  fabrics  made  by  the  Worumbo  Mills,  which  I 
represent,  practically  our  only  competitor  is  the  European  manu- 
facturer. The  French-Capper  bill  would  exercise  no  control  over 
the  foreign  manufacturer  who  desires  to  evade  its  provisions.  The 
foreign  manufacturer  may  declare  his  j^roduct  to  be  100  per  cent 
virgin  wool.  After  delivery  has  been  made  in  this  country  Gov- 
ernment agents  may  question  the  quality  of  the  delivery;  but  if 
the  American  agent  could  show  a  statement  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer to  the  effect  that  the  shipment  was  100  per  cent  virgin 
wool  the  Government  would  be  powerless  to  proceed.  Furthermore, 
even  if  the  material  did  contain  shoddy,  it  would  be  imj^ossible  to 
prove  it.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  am  not  a  woolen  manufac- 
turer, but  it  is  my  belief  that  if  you  wish  to  know  accurately  how 
much  shoddy  there  is  in  a  piece  of  woolen  goods  the  only  sure  way 
to  determine  it  is  to  see  it  put  into  the  goods  at  the  mill.  (Heai'- 
ings,  pp.  302-307.) 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tipper,  of  New  York,  Selling  Agent  for  woolen 
mills.  Fashion  in  clothes  causes  a  demand  for  a  great  variety  of 
patterns  and  fabrics,  but  as  far  as  jDossible,  manufacturers  of 
woolens  standardize  their  goods  so  that  the  trade  knows  each  season 
what  a  fabric  is  without  having  to  experiment  with  it. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  various  cloths  from  wool  many 
factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  principal  of  these 
are:    (1)  Raw  materials,  (2)  the  structure,  (3)  the  finish. 

No  matter  how  good  the  raw  materials  used,  whether  the}'  are 
classified  as  "virgin  wool"  or  "shoddy,"  unless  the  other  factors 
mentioned  are  carried  out  correctly,  an  unsei-\'iceable  fabric  will 
result. 

When  the  Quartermaster's  Department  required  fabrics  for  suits 
and  overcoatings  for  the  soldiers  in  the  World  War,  the  woolen 
manufacturers  were  not  allowed  simply  to  make  up  an  0.  D.  suiting 
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of  100  per  cent  virgin  wool  or  an  overcoating  made  with  the  re- 
quired i)ercentages  of  virgin  wool  and  shoddy.  If  this  had  been 
allowed,  the  army  would  have  been  clothed  in  a  hundred  different 
fabrics  and  each  one  of  varying  strength,  apjiearance,  and  wearing 
qualities. 

To  the  contrary,  every  detail  was  laid  out  in  the  specifications — 
the  quality  of  wool,  the  number  of  threads,  the  size  of  threads,  and 
the  finish  were  all  specifically  stated.  Even  unSer  these  conditions 
it  is  well  known  that  some  mills  turned  out  much  better  fabrics 
than  others. 

PROPOSED  LAW   WOULD  CAUSE  MISREPRESENTATION. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  truth-in- 
fabric  bill  became  law,  the  stamping  of  the  fabrics  with  the  per- 
centages of  unscientifically  classified  "fibers"  would  not  only  fail  to 
give  the  consumer  any  'idea  of  value  but  would  actually  cause  mis- 
representation. 

The  misleading  ideas  which  would  be  conveyed  to  the  consumer 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
comparison  of  a  few  of  the  fabrics  which  are  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time. 

I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  at  this  time  a  sheet  containing 
samples  of  cloth. 

Sheet  A  shows  five  men's  suiting  fabrics,  all  of  which  would  be 
marked  "100  per  cent  virgin  wool."  The  difference  in-  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  of  manufacture  is  so  great  that  the  price  of  the 
goods  varies  from  approximately  $1.80  to  over  $4  per  yard,  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  appearance  and  quality  vary  in  the 
same  way;  the  marking,  therefore,  would  give  no  guide  to  their 
value.  Sample  No.  1  is  sold  and  widely  advertised  as  "virgin" 
wool,  by  the  only  manufacturer  to  our  knowledge  who  so  advertises. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  made  of  virgin  wool,  and  it  is  good  advertising  to  say 
so.  The  stamping  of  goods  by  law  is,  however,  a  very  different 
matter  from  advertising.  If  it  is  "the  right  of  the  consumer  to  know," 
it  should  also  be  stated  that  it  is  made  of  low-grade  wool  with  very 
coarse  yarns  and  has  very,  few  threads  to  the  inch.  In  other  words, 
its  structure  is  very  cheap. 

There  are  hundreds  of  new  avooI  fabrics  made  in  this  country,  long 
established  on  the  market,  and  for  which  no  special  claims  are  made, 
that  are  vastly  superior  in  every  way  and  other  samples  on  this 
sheet  show  a  few  illustrations. 

The  conversion  costs  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  cloth 
of  sample  No.  5  must  be  approximately  three  times  as  much  as 
sample  No.  1. 

BRANDING   WOULD    GIVE    NO    GUIDE    OF    VALUE    TO    THE    PURCHASER. 

It  is  not  "Truth  in  fabric"  to  label  all  these  goods  alike — it  is 
only  part  of  the  truth,  and  a  very  small  part.  On  this  ground  alone 
we  believe  the  bill  should  not  be  enacted  into  law,  as  the  only  one 
to  benefit  would  be  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  new 
wool  goods,  and  the  consumer  could  have  no  possible  guide  to  their 
value  by  this  marking. 
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I  might  say  here,  Senator,  that  I  purposely  did  not  include  the 
very  cheapest  of  the  new  wool  fabrics  on  that  sheet. 

Similarly,  on  sheet  AA,  I  show  a  few  ladies'  dress  goods  fabrics, 
to  which  the  same  general  conditions  apply. 

Senator  Fernald.    These  are  all  wool,  are  they? 

Mr.   Tipper.    Yes;  they  are  all  new  wool. 

Senator  Fernald.  Could  .you  tell  that  they  were  all  virgin  wool 
if  you  did  not  have  a  statement  from  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Tipper.  Some  of  them;  yes.  These  three  (indicating  sam- 
ples) are  worsteds,  and  we  all  know  in  the  business  that  worsteds  can- 
not be  made  except  out  of  new  wool.  The  i^rocess  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  These  other  three  (exhibiting  three  other  samples) 
are  worsteds  made  in  the  same  way.  The  other  two  fabrics  we  could 
only  judge,  and  not  be  quite  sure  of,  because  it  would  be  possible 
to  use  some  grade  of  material  which  would  be  classified  as  shoddy 
under  the  i^rojDosed  bill,  which  might  give  just  the  same  appearance, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  it. 

Sheet  B  shows  two  fabrics,  B-1  and  B-2.  Both  of  these  would  be 
marked  as  containing  shoddy,  but  the  shoddy  content  is  not  a  real 
guide  to  the  value.  B-2  is  very  much  finer,  has  more  threads,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  better  cloth  than  B-1.  ... 

Senator  Fernald.    How  do  you  know  there  is  shoddy  in  these? 

Mr.   Tipper.    Because  the  manufacturer  told  me  so. 

Senator  Fernald.    That  is  the  only  way  you  could  determine? 

Mr.  Tipper.    Well,  it  is  the  only  way  I  could  be  sure. 

B-3  is  100  per  cent  virgin  wool,  whereas  B-4  contains  shoddy. 
B-4  has  been  made  by  the  same  mill  for  a  number  of- years,  has 
given  satisfactory  service,  and  for  the  average  man  (who  does  not 
have  a  number  of  suits  of  clothes)  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
fabric.  Incidentally,  it  costs  more  and  sells  for  more  money  than 
B-3.  Here,  again,  a  statement  of  the  raw-material  content  is  no 
index  of  value. 

Sheet  C  shows  two  overcoatings.  Sample  C-1  contains  less  shoddy 
than  sample  C-2,  but  cannot  give  nearly  such  good  service.  Due  to 
the  same  conditions,  that  the  structure  and  the  finish  have  more 
bearing  than  the  raw  material.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer,  before  i:)utting  sample  C-2  in  his  line,  had  his 
chauffeur  wear  an  overcoat  made  from  this  fabric  throughout  last 
winter,  in  order  to  test  out  the  wearing  quality  of  the  fabric,  and 
found  it  stood  the  hard  test  excellently. 

Sheet  D  shows  the  comparison  between  overcoatings  which  would 
be  stamped  "virgin  wool''  and  fabrics  which  would  be  stamped  with 
percentages  of  shoddy.  D-1  and  D-2  are  virgin  wool  and  sell  at 
$3  and  over  $5,  respectively;  D-3  and  D-4  contain  shoddy;  both  of 
these  latter  samples  sell  at  less  money  than  D-1  and  less  than  half 
the  price  of  D-2.  In  spite  of  the  lower  prices,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  relative  wear  of  the  fabrics  shown;  D-3  and  D-4 
will  undoubtedly  give  better  service. 

raw  material  states  only  part  and  a  misleading  part  op  the 

story. 

In  these  cases,  also,  raw  material  states  only  a  part  of  the  story 
and  what  can  be  a  very  misleading  part.    The  raw  materials  used  for 
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all  the  sami^les  on  this  sheet  are  good  materials  and  can  be  made 
into  serviceable  fabrics  or  unserviceable  fabrics — it  is  the  structure 
and  finish  which  have  a  much  greater  bearing  on  the  wearing  quality 
than  the  raw  material. 

It  has  also  been  emiDhatieally  stated  by  the  i^rincipal  supporters 
of  the  proposed  bill  that  manufacturers  use  shoddy  in  their  goods  in 
order  to  deceive  the  public  and  obtain  the  price  of  virgin  wool. 

Sheet  E  shows  samples  E-1  and  E-2,  made  by  different  manufac- 
turers, but  sold  by  the  same  selling  agent.  E-1  which  contains 
shoddy  is  sold  at  60  cents  per  yard  below  E-2.  In  the  same  way,  E-3 
is  made  of  new  wool,  and  E-4  contains  a  percentage  of  mill  waste 
which  would  be  marked  shoddy.  E-4  is  sold  about  40  cents  per  yard 
below  E-3  and  we  believe  will  give  practically  the  same  service. 
The  manufacturers  of  E-1  and  E-4  are  not  deceiving  the  public — 
they  are  giving  good,  serviceable  merchandise  at  a  low  price 

Sheet  F  shows  two  samj^les  of  kerseys.  Kersey  is  a  trade  name 
for  a  staple  overcoating  fabric  that  has  been  made  for  many,  many 
years.  Sometimes  it  is  not  worn  as  much  as  at  other  times  on  account 
of  fashion,  but  it  is  a  standard  fabric  just  the  same  as  a  cotton 
duck. 

Sheet  F  shows  two  samples  of  kerseys  which  are  used  for  men's 
overcoats  and  both  of  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  20 
years,  and  have  proven  reliable  and  serviceable  fabrics.  F-1  is  of 
new  wool  and  sells  at  more  than  twice  the  price  of  F-2,  which 
contains  shoddy.  No  fabric  like  F-2  can  keep  its  place  on  the  mar- 
ket year  after  year  without  proving  its  value,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
should  the  consumer  see  an  overcoat  made  from  this  material  labeled 
part  shoddy,  he  would  not  believe  that  it  was  made  from  the  same 
cloth  as  the  overcoat  he  had  bought  in  previous  years;  would  be 
deceived  as  to  its  value  and  might  easily  buy  a  garment  marked 
virgin  wool  which  would  be  offered  at  the  same  price,  or  higher 
price,  and  might  be  distinctly  inferior  in  value. 

The  samples  shown  are  collected  from  fabrics  now  in  the  market. 
Every  one  of  them  is  made  by  mills  well  known  to  the  trade,  and 
these*  samples  could  be  multiplied  ad  lib.,  but  we  believe  that  they 
are  sufficient  to  convince  you  of  the  impossibility  of  trying  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  value  or  wearing  qualities  by  simply  stating  the 
percentages  of  raw  materials,  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  would  be  judged  by  the  consumer  as  good  and  the 
other  as  bad. 

"Truth  in  fabric"  means  much  more  than  a  statement  of  raw- 
material  content,  and  to  set  up  standards  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  bill  is  entirely  contrary  to  a  true  grading  of 
fabric  values. 

If  such  a  jjill  were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money  each  year  to  enforce,  with  no  return  to  the  public  except 
information  which  is  so  small  a  factor  in  determining  value  and 
service  that  it  is  worthless.     (Hearings,  pp.  3G3-366.) 

Mr.  a.  a.  Whitman,  New  York  City,  of  the  William  Whitman 
Co.,  said:  It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  comments  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  and  particularly  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  chief  advocates  of  the  so-called  truth-in-fabric  law,  that 
there  is  a  very  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental 
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facts  of  cloth  weaving  and  a  surprising  general  ignorance  of  many 
of   the  simplest  details   of  that  trade. 

The  very  word  around  which  so  much  of  the  present  agitation 
centers  is  perhaj^s  the  best  illustration  of  this.  "Shoddy,"  as  the 
word  is  used  in  popular  language,  is  a  term  of  reproach,  this  defini- 
tion having  been  fastened  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
unscrupulous  war  profiteers  palmed  off  upon  the  Government  for 
the  use  of  our  soldiers  cloths  of  very  poor  quality,  poorly  made,  and 
of  low-grade  fibers,  both  of  virgin  wool  and  mill  waste,  which  is  also 
virgin  wool,  and  of  recovered  wool  or  shoddy.  To  the  mill  man, 
however,  shoddy  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  very  important  raw 
materials  available,  according  to  its  grading  of  fine  or  coarse,  strong 
or  weak,  soft  or  harsh,  and  so  on,  for  working  into  cloth  in  order 
to  produce  some  desired  result  of  finish,  strength,  warmth,  cost,  etc., 
in  just  the  same  way  that  the  various  grades  of  new  wool  are  used 
to  produce  the  results  for  which  they  are  suitable.  To  the  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  such  statements  as  these  seem  elementary  in  the 
extreme,  but  unless  these  terms  are  clearly  understood  it  is  evident 
that  manufacturers  and  laymen  are  apt  to  discover  that  they  are 
speaking  different  languages,  and  misunderstandings  are  inevitable. 
The  word  "shoddy"  in  the  woolen  trade  has  a  technical  meaning 
and  is  a  technical  expression  and  is  understood  to  mean  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  pure  wool  reworked  from  old  cloth  or  wool  which  has 
been  spun  or  woven.  To  the  lay  mind  it  means  something  unworthy. 
If  you  were  to  ask  almost  anyone  what  they  think  of  when  they  say 
"shoddy"  they  will  say  that  they  think  of  all  sorts  of  imworthy 
goods.  Many  people  think  it  means  cotton.  Many  jieople  think  that 
it  is  material  that  is  picked  from  the  gutter,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  is  distinctly  the  layman's  understanding  of  the  word. 
It  is  just  as  different  technically  as  can  be.  I  would  like  to  read 
section  14: 

That  the  term  "virgin  wool"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  mean 
wool  that  has  never  previously  been  sjjun  or  woven  into  cloth; 
the  term  "shoddy"  shall  include  any  material  obtained  from  any 
fabric  or  clippings  of  cloth  of  any  fiber  whatever,  or  secured 
from  rags  or  from  used  apparel  of  anj'  description,  or  any 
fiber  that  has  been  previously  spun  or  woven  into  cloth,  as 
well  as  wood,  hemp,  jute,  flax,  and  hair  fiber  not  properly 
classed  as  wool,  of  any  description  and  from  whatever  source  ob- 
tained; also  fur,  feathers  of  every  description  and  from  what- 
ever source  obtained. 

AN    ATTEMPT   TO    LEGISLATE   DEPINITIOlSr   OP    SHODDY. 

That  means  that  we  are  going  to  legislate  a  definition  for  "shoddy," 
which  will  bring  about  the  meaning  as  used  in  the  vernacular,  a 
term  that  has  no  application  whatsoever  to  the  trade;  a  tei'm  which 
is  unknown  to  the  trade.  It  is  a  definition  that  completely  changes 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have 
been  talking  without  quite  sutficient  reference  to  that  distinction. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  shoddy  here  as  wool.  Now,  if  you  are 
going  to  mark  clothes,  give  the  pei'centage  of  new  wool,  tlie  per- 
centage of  cotton,  the  percentage  of  shoddy,  and  the  percentage  of 
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silk,  you  have  left  out  a]iogether  the  component  of  "pure-wool 
plioddy,"  which  has  not  beenVaarked;  that  has  not  been  taken  care  of 
at  all. 

The  proposed  bill  undoubtedly  makes  its  appeal  for  support  on 
the  claim  by  its  authors  that  shoddy,  which  they  assume  to  be  in- 
ferior to  new  wool,  is  used  at  all  times  by  manufacturers  of  wool 
textiles  as  a  substitute  for  new  wool,  in  order  to  cheapen  its  cost 
while  enabling  him  to  deceive  his  customer  into  the  belief  that  the 
fabric  is  made  entirety  of  new  wool,  and  so,  fraudulently  obtain  a 
higher  jirice  for  it  than  the  customer  would  pay  if  he  knew  that  it 
contained  shoddy. 

In  making  this  play  for  popular  support  of  their  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  have  undoubtedly  very  cleverly 
counted  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  and  to  strengthen  this  support 
have  not  hesitated  to  still  further  fasten  on  the  public's  mind  the  fal- 
lacy, that,  because  of  its  vii-ginity,  wool  is  necessarily  good  and  cloth 
made  from  it  is  good  and  because  the  fiber  has  been  previously  spun 
or  woven,  the  cloth  in  which  it  is  used  is  necessarily  of  low  qual- 
ity. To  at  once  see  how  false  this  statement  is,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  the  barest  facts  about  new  wool.  Certainly  anyone  Avho 
knows  anything  about  the  subject  knows  that  various  breeds  of 
sheep  yield  wool  varying  in  quality  to  extremes  of  fineness,  strength, 
length  of  staple,  and  so  forth,  and  even  from  individual  sheej?,  wool 
is  obtained  running  all  the  way  from  the  best  fibers,  taken  from 
the  sides  and  shoulders,  to  the  pooi'er  qualities  from  belly,  throat, 
and  head,  and  even  the  short  coarse  product  of  the  legs  and  the 
knotted  and  dung-filled  tags,  known  as  locks.  All  these  qv;alities  are 
virgin  wool  under  the  Capper  bill;  and  in  addition  to  these  is  the 
so-called  ''pulled"  wool,  taken  from  the  skin  of  dead  sheei^,  which 
is  frequently  so  weak  as  to  be  of  very  little  serviceability.  In  fact, 
eveiy  kind  of  wool  waste,  even  the  sweepings  from  the  factory 
floor,  are  classed  as  virgin  wool,  so  long  as  they  have  not  actually 
been  spun  into  yarn  or  woven  into  cloth.  Every  grade  of  wool, 
however,  retains  its  original  characteristics  of  qualities  Avhen  it  is 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth. 

The  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been  brought  to  the  problem 
of  recovering  these  fibers  from  the  woven  and  knitted  fabrics,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  broken  into  short  lengths  and,  if  the 
c'-v ''  I'-n  been  subjected  to  wear,  have  lost  some  of  their  strength, 
they  are  still  wool  and  have  the  same  characteristic  of  fineness  that 
they  originally  had.  This  reclaimed  fiber  is  the  shoddy  of  the 
woolen  trade.  .  .  . 

GOOD    CONSTRUCTION    DEPENDS    UPON    SPINNING    AND    WEAVING. 

Reference  has  rei^eatedly  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  these  bills 
to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  constiiiction  of  the  cloth  as  an  even 
more  important  element  in  quality  than  the  fiber  used.  The  word 
"construction"  is  another  one  of  those  terms  glibly  used  by  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  but  apt  to  be  entirely  misunderstood  by 
the  layman.  It  refers  to  the  way  the  yarn  is  spun  and  to  the  way 
it  is  used  in  weaving  the  cloth.  If  the  wool  is  twisted  loosely  the 
fibers  are  not  bound  firmly  together,  and  while  the  yarn  in  that  case 
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is  soft  and  suitable  for  certain  purposes,  it  has  not  a  great  deal  of 
strength.  If  you  will  unravel  a  thread  of  wai-j)  or  filling  from  any 
piece  of  wool  cloth  you  will  readily  prove  this  by  twisting  it  tightly 
or  untwisting  it  and  testing  its  strength.  You  will  also  notice  as  you 
untwist  it  between  your  lingers  that  it  is  made  up  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  even  more  strands,  each  twisted  to  a  certain  tightness  to' 
produce  just  the  result  desired  in  the  finished  cloth.  In  weaving 
these  threads  together  the  greatest  skill  is  required  to  achieve  just 
the  effect  desired  in  the  finished  material.  A  large  number  of 
strands  to  the  inch  each  way  will  produce  one  effect,  while  fewer 
strands  to  the  inch  will  produce  another.  A  large  range  of  results 
of  strength,  warmth,  appearance,  durability,  etc.,  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  very  same  fiber  to  start  with,  and  it  is 
evident  that  by  naming  that  particular  kind  or  grade  of  fiber  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  kind  of  cloth  would  be  produced. 
The  Government  Army  specifications  for  material  for  soldiers'  uni- 
forms went  into  elaborate  detail  as  to  the  quality  of  wool,  twist  and 
ply  of  the  yarn,  construction  of  the  cloth,  etc.,  seeking  to  give  each 
manufacturer  the  same  receipt  for  the  cloth  required,  but,  even  so, 
the  production  of  some  mills  was  far  better  than  others,  and  some 
manufacturers  had  their  deliveries  refused  altogether.  What  guide 
would  the  manufacturers  have  had  if  these  specifications  had  merely 
stated  the  amount  or  percentage  of  new  wool  or  shoddy  to  be  used? 
Absolutely  none.  .  .  . 

INTENTION   IS    TO   CREATE   PREJUDICE  AGAINST   SHODDY. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  constantly  refer  to  cloth  made  of 
old  dirt}^  rags  reworked  often  as  many  as  eight  times.  Nothing 
can  show  more  clearly  the  intention  to  create  a  prejudice  against  this 
useful  material.  The  recovered  wool  is  graded  in  the  most  exacting 
way,  just  as  new  wool  is,  and  is  bought  by  the  manufacturer  with 
careful  discrimination  as  to  the  quality  and  grade  which  will  produce 
the  particular  result  he  desires.  In  the  Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter 
may  be  found  eveiy  day  quotations  for  from  thirty  to  forty  grades 
and  qualities  of  reworked  wool.  .  .  . 

If  it  is  possible  to  recover  the  fiber  as  often  as  eight  times,  it  is 
most  unlikelj'  that  it  could  be  sj^un  at  all,  and  it  could  probably  be 
used  only  for  felt  packing,  linings  for  cheap  rubber  boots,  weather 
strips,   and  similar  products.  .  .  . 

If  the  Caliper  bill  is  enacted  and  the  unwarranted  stigma  is 
placed  on  shoddy,  the  purchaser  will,  by  his  ignorant  jDrejudice,  be 
led  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  cloth  not  so  good,  or  to  choose  a  cloth 
of  less  worth  for  the  same  price.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  the 
consumer  will  become  educated  to  the  value  of  shoddy  and  will 
learn  to  select  it  with  proper  regard  for  its  value.  In  spite  of  the 
widespread  knowledge  we  have  today  as  to  the  merits  of  oleomar- 
garine, it  is  doubtful  whether  a  rush  of  guests  could  be  secured  by  a 
hotel  advertising  that  oleomargarine  is  used  in  its  kitchen.  It  would 
probably  not  prove  good  advertising  for  a  restaurant  to  announce 
Liiat  it  serves  only  beet  sugar  to  its  patrons,  even  though  they 
may  know  that  sugar  from  the  beet  and  sugar  from  the  cane  are 
identical  in  every  respect. 
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There  is  one  phase  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  law  that  seems  to 
us  to  present  very  great  difficulties,  and  that  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  proper  stamping  of  foreign  goods.  While  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  determine  the  percentage  of  cotton  or  silk  in  a  given 
fabric,  it  is  not  possible  to  detennine  by  analysis  or  otherwise  the 
presence  of  shoddy.  As  there  can  be  no  way  of  inspecting  the 
processes  used  in  the  production  of  these  foreign  goods,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  fabrics  differing  very  ma- 
terially from  the  marking  attached,  and  even  in  a  case  where  ob- 
viously the  goods  are  not  as  marked,  still  the  deception  could  not 
be  proven.     (Hearings,  pp.   245-254.) 

SIX    HUNDRED    AND    FORTY    DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    "WOOL. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Webb  (wool  manufacturer  and  wool  merchant  of 
Philadelphia).  When  I  was  down  here  before  this  committee  the 
other  day,  I  made  a  few  statements  about  640  different  kinds  of  wool, 
and  I  said  that  the  question  of  virgin  wool  meant  nothing.  I  have 
brought  a  few  samples  of  wool  with  me  here  to-day,  taken  from 
samples  that  are  standard  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  wool  that  comes  from  India — virgin  wool, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "Marwar'  (exhibiting  sample). 

Now,  here  is  one  from  Madras  (exhibiting  another  sample  of 
wool).  All  these  wools  were  subject  to  duty  when  we  had  the 
duty  on  wool. 

Here  is  wool  that  comes  from  Turkey.  We  buy  that,  picker  it  up, 
and  put  it  in  the  back  of  goods,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  shoddy. 
That  is  the  wool  which  they  gather  up  from  Bagdad  and  different 
sections  of  the  country,  put  it  in  a  mattress,  and  lie  on  it  for  years, 
and  then  when  they  rip  the  mattress  up  they  take  it  out  and  sell  it. 

Now,  here  is  another  sample  of  wool  (exhibiting  sample).  This 
comes  from  Russia — Calmue  wool. 

I  only  want  to  say  to  you  that  those  are  virgin  wools,  if  you 
please.  In  other  words,  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  the  words 
"virgin  wool"  mean  little  to  the  man  who  does  know  and  does 
understand  his  business,  but  to  the  man  that  does  not  know,  wool  is 
wool.  But  when  you  talk  to  the  man  who  knows  this  business  you 
must  tell  him  all  about  this  wool.  You  must  tell  him  what  it  spins; 
you  must  tell  him  what  are  the  shrinking  qualities  of  this  wool,  and 
what  are  the  classifications.  Wool  is  just  like  an  individual.  Every 
fleece  is  different. 

I  brought  you  these  samples  of  wool,  gentlemen,  so  that  you  can 
see  what  virgin  wool  is.  I  can  make  you  a  piece  of  goods  out  of 
these  samples  very  handily.  And  the  goods  made  out  of  this  wool 
will  be  stamped  "virgin  wool."  But  I  can  also  make  you  a  piece 
of  goods  out  of  good  by-products,  and  you  could  not  tell  that 
that  piece  of  goods  was  not  virgin  wool.  But  the  minute  you  woidd 
look  at  a  piece  of  goods  made  from  these  samples  of  wool  (exhibit- 
ing samples  of  East  Indian  and  Turkish  wool)  you  would  know 
something  was  wrong.  And  the  whole  situation  resolves  itself  into 
this,  and  this  is  the  error  that  arises  from  the  whole  situation,  and 
the  fact  is  that  the  average  man  who  is  not  in  the  business  thinks 
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that  wool  is  wool,  and  does  not  know  that  there  are  640  different 
types  of  wool.    There  is  the  whole  story. 

Now,  there  are  some  wastes  that  are  better  than  wool  for  some 
purposes.  For  making  certain  kinds  of  cloths  broken  tops  are  better 
than  wool,  because  it  has  no  nubs  in  it,  no  second  growth,  no  second 
clip. 

Now,  it  is  all  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  One  man  will 
take  the  same  material  that  another  man  would  take  in  manufactur- 
ing cloth  and  make  a  piece  of  goods  that  you  and  I  would  not  buy. 
And  then  another  man  will  take  the  same  material  and  put  the 
picks  in  it  and  the  ends  in  it,  and  in  the  finishing  of  the  goods  he 
will  go  through  a  great  many  processes  and  it  is  the  finish  that  makes 
the  goods,  as  the  gentleman  described  here. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  my  wool  growing  friends — I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  any  of  them  here  to-day  or  not — and  I  have 
said  to  them  that  my  interest  is  their  interest,  and  their  interest  is 
my  interest.  I  have  quite  as  much  money  locked  up  in  wool-growing 
as  they  have,  and  maybe  I  have  more,  because  I  think  I  am  holding 
the  bag  to-day;  and  what  is  the  use  of  spending  your  time  and 
everj^body's  time  passing  a  law  concerning  which  they  would  say, 
if  they  really  knew  all  the  facts  in  the  ease,  "Don't  pass  if?"  I  am 
so  confident  of  that  that  I  am  almost  willing  to  try  to  convince 
them,  if  they  will  give  me  twenty  minutes  to  do  so.  (Hearings, 
pp.  366-370.) 
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NON-EXPERTS   TESTIFY   ON    INTRICATE   AND   TECHNICAL 
MANUFACTURING   PROBLEMS. 

At  the  hearings  given  on  the  Capper  compulsory  branding  bill 
(S.  799)  by  the  Senate  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  fifty-two  witnesses  appeared  to  give  testimony 
for  and  against  the  bill.  Of  these,  thirty-one  appeared  for  the  bill 
and  of  this  number  no  fewer  than  thirteen  appeared  more  than  a 
year  ago  at  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  These  were  Alexander  Walker,  president 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  of  America;  Gray  Silver, 
Washington  representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; Dwight  Lincoln,  secretary  and  director  of  legislation  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Council;  E.  L.  Moody  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  County  Sheep  Growers'  Co-operative  Association; 
Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  representing  the  National  Grange;  Charles  A. 
LjTuan,  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations; 
George  M.  Wilber,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Wool  Growers  Association  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau;  J.  F.  Walker,  president 
of  the  American  Delaine  and  Merino  Record  Association^  chairman 
of  the  wool  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Association, 
field  manager  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Association,  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau; 
Trowbridge  Marsten,  representing  the  Kaumagraph  Company  of 
New  York  and  Parks  and  Woolson  Machine  Company  of  Spring- 
field, Vermont;  Representative  Burton  L.  French  of  Idaho,  and 
George  D.  Briggs,  chaiiman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  and  advertising 
manager  for  Strong,  Hewat  &  Company. 

Of  the  witnesses  appearing  for  the  bill,  W.  W.  Revnolds,  Senator 
Gooding,  Frank  W.  Mish,  E.  L.  Moody^  J.  B.  Wilson,  J.  N.  Mc- 
Dowell, Dwight  Lincoln,  George  M.  Wilber,  and  J.  F.  Walker  are 
or  have  been  avooI  growers  and  Senator  Gooding  and  Representa- 
tive French  represent  a  state  where  the  sheep  interests  strongly 
predominate. 

Many  others  represented  organizations  whose  members  wished  to 
see  their  financial  interests  helped  by  the  legislation  demanded. 
The  support  of  others  can  be  attributed  to  other  motives  which  will 
appear  as  portions  of  their  testimony  are  quoted.  Many  expressed 
a  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  experts  discussing  technical  prob- 
lems of  wool  manufacture.  We  reproduce  some  of  the  gems  of 
testimony  given  to  the  sub-committee  by  the  witnesses  responding 
to  urgent  requests  to  be  present  from  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau,  whose  chief  officers  are  men  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion which  has  used  the  propaganda  as  a  "good  paying  proposition" 
as  its  advertising  director,  George  D.  Briggs,  is  said  to  have  called  it. 
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Senator"  Capper  of  Kansas,  whose  state  does  not  have  within  its 
borders  a  wool  mill  of  any  size,  made  the  opening  speech  for  the 
bill.  He  did  not  discuss  the  technical  features  of  the  bill  because, 
desiring  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  committee,  these  "and  the 
related  facts  and  problems  pertaining  to  the  bill"  had  been  taken 
up  in  detail  at  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  Representative  French,  also  hailing 
from  a  state  with  no  woolen  or  worsted  mill  within  its  confines. 
Senator  Capper  declared  with  absolute  confidence  that  "every  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  based  has  been  tried 
and  proved  practical."  To  prove  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
that  "to  stamp  wool  woven  fabrics  is  eminently  practical"  he  cited 
as  unbiased  the  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  companies 
who  would  furnish  the  machines  to  do  the  work!  Though  he  had 
"not  heard  them  all"  Senator  Capper  declared  that  "It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  not  a  single  alleged  objection  that  opponents  have 
raised  against  the  provisions  of  the  truth-in-fabric  bill  that  are 
supported  by  any  legitimate  reason."  To  convince  the  committee 
that  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  is  destroying  the  sheep  industry 
and  bringing  the  sheepmen  to  beggary  Senator  Capper  produced 
unsupported  declarations  to  that  effect  made  by  four  wool  growers; 
and  with  the  presentation  of  their  declarations,  he  retired  after 
asking  the  committee  to  call  Mr.  Walker,  "who  is  president  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers  Association  of  America  and  who 
I  think  can  give  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject."  The 
accuracy  of  Senator  Capper's  information  is  disclosed  by  that  desig- 
nation of  Alexander  Walker.  And  a  reading  of  his  speech  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  man  being  coached  in  one  evening  on  technical 
matters  which  most  persons  absorb  only  after  years  of  study  and 
experience. 

ALEXANDER  WALKER   USES   VIVID    METAPHORS    ABOUT    SHODDY. 

Mr.  Walker  read  into  the  record  a  partial  list  of  the  organizations 
which,  in  response  to  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the  Bureau,  had 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  bill  and  quotations  from  ready- 
made  editorials  furnished  newspapers  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau.  Asserting  without  offering  supporting  evidence  that  "it  is 
unidentified  shoddy  counterfeiting  virgin  wool  that  is  sapping  the 
life-blood  of  sheep  husbandry,"  and  "unidentified  shoddy,  which 
now  counterfeits  virgin  wool,  ...  is  the  wolf  that  is  destroying  not 
only  the  lambs  but  also  the  sheep,"  Mr.  Walker  submitted  to  the 
committee,  "that  to  permit  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States 
to  be  wiped  out  of  existence,  .  .  .  and  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  become  dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  her  wool,  would  entail 
not  only  a  tremendous  economic  loss  but  would  inevitably  result, 
especially  in  the  event  of  war,  in  placing  the  United  States  in  a 
position  of  grave  peril."  Even  with  "a  tariff,  no  matter  how  high 
the  tariff,"  Mr.  Walker  assured  the  committee  that  there  "can  be 
no  assurance  of  safety  and  justice  for  the  wool  grower  until  the 
French  bill  is  placed  on  the  statute  books."  He  put  into  the  record 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Objections  to  the  French  Capper  Truth  in 
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Fabric  Bill  Answered,"  issued  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  ventured  to  instruct  the 
committee  on  the  use  of  shoddy  in  worsteds,  which  we  discuss  on 
another  piige  of  this  issue,  after  which  he  made  way  for  Mr.  W.  W. 
Reynolds,  a  sheep  raiser  of  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  man  who  enjoys  saying  that  "shoddy  has 
killed  more  sheep  than  all  other  causes."  After  he  had  repeated  this 
absurd  dictum  he  amjilified  it  somewhat  by  asserting  that  "substi- 
tutes for  wool  have  been  and  are  wrecking  the  sheep  industry'  of 
America,"  adding,  "if  I  cannot  prove  it  j'ou  will  know  it."  Mr. 
Reynolds  also  gravely  told  the  committee  that  "shoddy  is  worth 
as  much  as  wool  is"  and  "there  is  such  a  demand  for  rags  that 
hardly  any  one  wants  wool,"  although  almost  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  testifying  to  that  effect  the  July  Sheep  Breeder  was  an- 
nouncing on  its  editorial  page  that  "the  Michigan  and  Fargo  pools 
have  sold  the  majority  of  the  1920  wools  and  the  Ohio  pool  for 
1920  has  been  completely  sold.  The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have 
been  completely  liquidated.  Approximately  12,000,000  pounds  have 
moved  from  our  Chicago  pool  since  Januarj^,  1921."  The  latter 
date  is  about  the  time  when  the  wool  manufacture  began  to  show 
signs  of  renewed  activity.  If,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  contends,  shoddy  is 
the  arch  enemy  it  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  the  wool  pools  were 
completely  liquidated  in  an  industry  so  terribly  dead. 

Mr.  Reynolds  claimed  that  "shoddy  is  not  wool  any  more  than 
coal  ashes  is  coal,  than  the  crusts  of  bread  are  wheat."  Although 
his  associate,  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  is  on  record  as  having  written 
that,  "there  are  no  tests  known  to  science  whereby  the  j^resence  of 
all  wool  shoddy  surely  can  be  detected  in  a  fabric,"  he  also  gravely 
testified  that  "there  are  none  but  the  young  and  thoughtless  and 
some  few  ladies  that  wear  wool ;  all  the  balance  are  wearing  shoddy 
or  wearing  old  clothes."    (Hearings,  pp.  52,  56.) 

Harry  Fisher,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Washington,  wanted  the  bill 
passed  because  of  the  quality  of  the  "clothing  that  you  have  seen 
during  the  period  of  the  war."  He  said  that  "it  is  a  fact,  if  a  man 
is  used  to  it  he  can  tell  it  [virgin  wool],  but  the  virgin  wool  and  the 
mixture  you  cannot  always  tell.  We  have  goods  today  that  we  buy 
which  are  stamped  pure  wool,  and  they  may  contain  wool,  but  as 
the  gentleman  says,  they  are  made  of  short  wools  that  do  not  hold 
together.  They  are  made  of  shoddy.  They  are  made  of  rags." 
(Hearings,  pp.  60,  61.) 

Mere  shortness  is  not  a  sure  test  of  shoddy,  and  the  statement 
marks  Mr.  Fisher  as  an  incompetent  witness.  In  the  quotation  given 
the  witness  unwittingly  admitted  what  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
say  will  be  the  situation  if  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  that  fabrics 
would  be  labeled  "all  virgin  wool"  and  they  would  be  made  out  of 
short  wools  that  according  to  Mr.  Fisher,  "do  not  hold  togethpr." 
If  so,  how  would  the  unsuspecting  purchaser  rehang  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's hall  mark,  be  benefited?  Mr.  Fisher  had  information 
vouchsafed  to  but  few  about  the  clothing  issued  to  our  army,  that 
"when  you  look  at  our  army  tliat  went  overseas  and  see  the  clothes 
those  boys  had  on  their  backs,  it  was  a  shame.  They  weierhed  a  ton 
on  their  backs,  but  there  was  little  warmth  to  them.    It  was  the 
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cheapest   stuff  that  could  be  jorodueed  and  at   a  price  which  was 
fabulous."     (Hearings,  p.  61.) 

Mr.  E.  H.  Snyder,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
placed  a  few  years  ago  with  an  importing  house  an  invoice  for 
foreign  woolens.  From  an  analysis  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
he  discovered  that  the  cloth  contained  9  per  cent  cotton,  while  the 
analysis  of  the  chemist  chosen  by  the  importer  showed  that  the 
samples  were  all  wool,  and  "that  is  the  reason  I  think  this  bill 
should  be  passed,"  he  said.  He  wished  "some  bill  to  compel  the 
manufacturers  to  place  a  brand  on  their  goods  and  tell  us  what  it  is 
composed  of,  whether  it  is  all  wool  or  part  cotton"!  (Hearings, 
pp.   62,   64.) 

WHY    THE   DYERS    AND    CLEANERS    FAVOR    THE    BILL. 

Mr.  Tom  Endieott  of  Atlantic  City,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners,  showed  the  altruistic  character 
of  his  interest  in  the  bill  by  telling  the  committee  he  believed  the 
200,000  cleaners  and  dyers  "would  shrink  to  50,000  or  100,000  if 
there  were  more  truth  in  fabric  and  that  it  would  make  our  busi- 
ness a  heaven."  (Hearings,  p.  65.)  But  Mr.  Endieott,  who  had  not 
been  well  primed  by  his  mentors,  hastened  to  add :  "I  am  not 
speaking  of  shoddy.  Shoddy  does  not  interest  us  so  much;  it  is 
this   cotton,   sir." 

James  Carville,  vice-president  of  A.  F.  Bornot  &  Bro.  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  dyers  and  cleaners,  not  realizing  that  reworked  wool 
is  not  vegetable  matter,  ventured  upon  a  field  in  which  he  displayed 
his  ignorance  Avhen  he  testified  that  in  dyeing,  "one  garment  would 
be  perfect  composed  of  virgin  wool :  and  we  would  be  able  to  give 
it  that  velvet  gloss.  There  are  other  garments  that  look  more 
like  a  piece  of  flannel  than  like  broadcloth  on  account  of  being 
filled  with  shoddy,  short  nap — a  dry,  destroyed  wool"!  (Hearings, 
p.  66.)  ... 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Meehling,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  waved  Ms  arms  and  testified  that  khaki  is  made  of  cotton 
and  that  the  reason  General  Pershing  had  to  buy  woolen  clothing 
from  the  Eastern  Governments  was  "our  cloth  could  not  keep  our 
boys  warm.  It  was  not  heavy  enough,"  [though  a  former  witness, 
Mr.  Fisher,  had  testified  "they  weighed  a  ton  on  their  backs"] 
"to  be  worn  by  the  boys  in  the' trenches."  Mr.  Meehling  often  dis- 
played his  ignorance  of  wool  manufacture,  but  nowhere  more 
surely  than  when  he  told  the  committee  about  "the  carpets  which 
are  made  from  the  short  fiber  of  the  so-called  shoddy"  _  and  the 
"carpet  which  is  made  from  the  long  staple,  so-called  virgin  wool." 
He  gravel;^  told  the  committee  that  "there  is  paper  in  our  suits  today. 
There  is  seaweed  in  our  suits  today."  Mr.  Mechling's  complaint 
was  also  founded  on  results  obtained,  according  to  his  testimony, 
in  dyeing  garments  used  in  clothing  German  prisoners;  the  "inside 
portion  of  several  took  a  black  green  dye  and  the  outside  took  a 
beautiful  green,  due  to  the  presence  of  cotton."  (Hearings,  pp.  72, 
73.  75.) 

Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
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eration,  who,  confessing  that  "the  matter  of  administration  of  this 
law  is  one  on  which  he  was  not  informed"  declared  *'It  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  say  that  this  contains  25  per  cent  of  shoddy  and  25  per 
cent  of  cotton  and  a  certain  proportion  of  virgin  wool  as  it  would 
to  give  it  any  other  label  or  trade  mark."  He,  too,  raised  the  specter 
of  destruction  of  sheep  husbandry  when  he  said,  "If  the  sheep  in- 
dustry is  to  be  maintained  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  America 
it  must  have  protection  and  that  protection  must  come  in  a  proper 
use  and  labeling  of  fabrics  as  well  as  in  a  protective  tariff;"  and  he 
committed  unqualifiedly  the  Farm  Bureau  "with  its  almost  one  and 
one  half  million  members"  to  this  truth  in  fabric  bill  because  "we 
believe  that  it  is  essential  in  the  maintaining  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  sheep  industry."    (Hearings,  pp.  81,  83.) 

MR.  ROGERS  GRABS  AT  EVERT  STRAW. 

J.  A.  Rogers,  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Association,  not  aware  of  the  depression  long  existing  in 
the  reworked  wool  industry,  told  the  committee  that  "certain  textile 
mills  are  creating  an  active  demand  for  woolen  rags  while  our 
virgin  wool  remains  in  the  warehouses  unsold,"  and  that  "since  the 
sheepmen  and  the  sheep  industry  of  our  plains  States  are  not 
going  to  be  ruined,  but  are  already  ruined  and  since  we  have 
lost  both  heart  and  purse  and  are  grabbing  at  every  straw  to  try 
to  get  back  before  every  spark  is  gone,  they  had  concluded  that  the 
truth  in  fabric  bill  will  increase  the  consumption  of  virgin  wool  and 
make  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  become  an  index  to  its  value 
once  more." 

Senator  Gooding,  producing  some  cloth  which  he  testified  "is 
manufactured  in  a  Michigan  mill  from  wool  grown  by  a  wool  grower 
in  Montana,"  declared  that  "there  is  not  any  question  about  it 
being  a  simple  matter  to  properly  stamp  these  goods,"  though 
Senator  Gooding  is  not  familiar  with  the  problems  the  wool  manu- 
facturer meets  and  with  which  he  must  deal. 

Mr.  Gray  Silver,  Washington  representative  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  repeated  time-worn  phrases  about  the  de- 
crease of  sheep  numbers,  assigning  as  one  of  the  reasons  therefor 
"the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy  and  its  sale  in  place  of 
virgin  wool,"  a  statement  which  he  did  not  prove.  He  said  "we 
wiph  to  see  woolen-  goods  so  branded  that  we  will  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  good  and  inferior  garments,  to  be  able  to  tell 
easily  the  amount  of  shoddy,  cotton,  silk  or  combinations  in  the 
fabric  offered  for  sale." 

Even  Charles  W.  Holman,  manager  and  acting  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Association,  was  called  to  swell  the  number 
of  organizations  demanding  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  He^  confided 
to  the  committee  that  the  bill  "is  in  line  with  the  general  prosrram 
of  legislation  which  our  member  organizations  are  seeking."  (Hear- 
ings, p.  98.) 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Mish,  a  rich  gentleman  farmer  and  a  Maryland 
Democrat  from  Hagerstown,  based  his  request  for  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  on  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  saying  that  "the  wool 
growers  are  in  bad  financial  condition."    (Hearings,  p.  101.) 
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Mr.  Dwight  Lincoln,  secretary  of  the  American  Rambouillet 
Sheep  Breeders  Association,  testified  that  "we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  asking  any  special  privileges.  We  are  simply  asking  a  chance 
to  do  business  on  our  merits."  He  also  said  that  "tlie  conditions 
in  the  sheep  industry  in  the  West  are  very  bad"  and  expressed  the 
opinion,  as  he  had  done  to  the  House  Committee  last  year,  that 
the  bill,  if  enacted,  "would  stimulate,  in  fact  stabilize  the  sheep 
industry."    (Hearings,  pp.  103-104.) 

THE    STUFF    THAT    DREAMS    ARE    MADE    OF. 

Mr.  J.  N.  McDowell,  a  wool  grower  from  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  gave  as  the  basis  for  his  demand  for  the  Capper  bill  that  "the 
price  is  gone  not  only  on  the  sheep,  but  on  the  wool,  and  they  have 
their  wool  yet  [June  1,  1921].  They  were  looking  for  90  cents  a 
pound  for  their  wool,  and  they  have  their  wool  on  hand  and  they 
cannot  get  an^'thing  for  it  and  so  it  has  placed  them  in  a  bad  situa- 
tion with  all  these  buildings  and  equipment  not  paid  for.  And  so 
we  think  we  have  been  somewhat  wronged.  We  feel  that  there  was 
an  attempt  at  the  time  of  the  war  to  hurry  up  production  of  cloth 
and  there  was  a  big  demand  and  a  raising  in  the  price  of  rags, 
while  wool  could  be  had,  but  the  rags  were  used  and  the  wool  was 
kept  back."  Mr.  McDowell  thought  "that  while  all  the  manufac- 
turers may  not  be  profiteers  they  saw  a  good  chance  to  make  more 
money  by  working  up  rags  than  to  work  up  the  raw  wool  and  the 
wool  grower  suffered."  This  condition  he  thought  would  continue; 
"that  they  would  work  the  rags  in  and  leave  the  wool  with  us 
people." 

Certainly  the  kind  of  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  and  yet 
solemnly  advanced  to  a  senatorial  committee  as  reasons  for  passing 
a  compulsory  wool  textile  branding  bill! 

Mr.  McDowell  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  "cattle  have 
fallen  just  about  one  half,"  or  "about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
sheep,"  and  he  ventured  the  opinion  that  "I  think  we  could  make  a 
very  nice  living  out  of  50  cent  wool" — for  the  common  grades  of 
wool,  he  meant.    (Hearings,  pp.  106,  108.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary  and  director  of  Legislation  of 
the  Farmers  National  Coi;neil,  followed  Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Marsh 
is  the  same  man  who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  May  19  at  the  tax  bill  hearings  when  he  told  Senator  Smoot 
that  he  also  represented  the  People's  Reconstruction  League,  where- 
upon Senator  Smoot  exclaimed,  "Oh,  you're  just  one  of  those  that 
farm  the  farmers."  Mr.  Marsh  admitted  the  bill  is  "rather  com- 
plicated in  some  details  as  to  administration",  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  "a  vital  question."  Appearing  "perfectly  clear"  to  him,  he 
knew  he  was  "speaking  for  the  farmers  who  are  members  of  the 
organizations  affiliated  in  the  Farmers  National  Council — that  legis- 
lation of  this  character  is  necessary."  He  explained  that  the  Coun- 
cil "is  a  special  union  of  state  and  national  organizations  to  carry 
out  a  specific  legislation  program  here  in  Washington,"  their  object 
being  "to  try  and  get  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis,  and  we  feel  that 
this  measure  would  be  a  help  in  getting  agriculture  on  a  more  sound 
basis." 
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THE    REASON    FOR    DR.    SPILLMAN'S    PRESENCE. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  associate  editor  of  The  Farm  Journal,  of 
Philadelphia,  explained  his  disinterested  presence  before  the  com- 
mittee by  saying  that  "in  talking  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Briggs  and 
Mr.  Greene  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  I  was  givang 
them  my  point  of  view  on  this  bill  and  they  suggested  that  I  should 
come  here.  .  .  .  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here."  Dr.  Spillman  later 
admitted  that  "the  reason  he  was  taking  the  trouble  to  come  to 
"Washington  was  because  'I  want  to  see  the  price  of  wool  increased 
to  the  farmer.'"    (Hearings,  pp.  116,  119.) 

Dr.  Genevieve  Tucker  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  presented  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Women's  Club  of  Davenport  which  endorsed  "this 
bill  which  gives  the  general  public  valuable  information  regarding 
yarns,  clothes,  and  garments" !  Dr.  Tucker  assured  the  committee 
that  "a  resolution  passed  by  the  club  means  that  it  has  been  given 
full  investigation  and  consideration  by  the  standing  committee  on 
resolutions,"  although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  wool  manufac- 
turers' side  of  the  question  or  the  clothing  manufacturers'  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  were  given  "full  consideration  by  the  committee." 
(Hearings,  p.  125.) 

There  is  hardly  anj-thing  so  cheap  as  resolutions,  and  this  one 
proves  the  truth  of  that  adage. 

Dr.  Tucker  showed  her  unfamiliarity  with  wool  manufacture  when, 
testifying  the  second  time,  she  assured  the  committee  that  "we  all 
know  that  the  objection  to  many  clothes  is  that  they  do  not  wear 
out,  but  they  look  so  rusty  that  they  won't  wear  out"  .  .  .  "You 
all  know,"  she  said,  "that  you  hate  a  blue  serge  suit  that  looks  so 
shiny,"  although  shininess  is  an  inescapable  accompaniment  of  a 
serge  cloth,  owing  to  the  method  of  manufacture,  and  an  inevitable 
result  of  service!     (Hearings,  p.  479.) 

Mr.  E.  L.  Moody  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  County 
Sheep  Growers  Co-operative  Association  exhibited  a  blanket  made 
from  New  York  grown  wool  and  admitted  that  "every  so  often  we 
get  a  slump  in  the  sheep  business  that  is  disastrous  to  all  those 
connected  with  it,"  an  admission  that  scarcely  sustains  the  contention 
that  "the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  is  the  wolf  that  is  killing  not 
only  the  lambs  but  the  sheep."    (Hearings,  p.  131.) 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  representative  of  the  National  Grange, 
api^eared  to  present  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  Grange  in  1920,  endorsing  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "Capper-French"  bill  was  not  en- 
dorsed.   (Hearings,  p.  134.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, told  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Legislature  of  his  State 
passed  a  labeling  law  and  of  the  demand  for  it  there.  (This  unanimity 
is  described  in  an  editorial  in  this  issue.)  Though  Mr.  Wilson  has 
had  no  wool  manufacturing  expei'ience  whatever  he  ex^aressed  the 
confident  opinion  that  "the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  unduly 
alai-med  both  as  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcement  and  the  expense 
involved."  Respecting  the  predicted  increased  cost  to  the  consumer 
it  was  his  opinion  "that  this  is  the  sheerest  nonsense."    (Hearings, 
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p.  145.)  Mr.  Wilson  touched  upon  ''the  poor  wearing  qualities  of 
the  clothing  used  in  this  country  during  the  past  three  years"  which 
he  asserted,  ''is  due  entirely  to  the  increased  use  of  shoddy." 

But  when  testifying  before  the  House  Committee  a  year  earlier 
Mr.  Wilson's  father,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  a  former  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  French  bill,  when  referring  to  the  stocks  of  wool 
he  had  seen  offered  at  the  sales  in  Boston  of  Government  wool  on 
March  5,  1920,  exclaimed,  "And  where  in  the  name  of  God  the  Gov- 
ernment got  so  much  rotten  wool  I  do  not  know.  The  wool  was  so 
rotten  nobody  wanted  it.  .  .  .  It  was  bunk  practically."  If  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wilson  was  right  about  the  quality  of  the  wool  obtainable  for 
civilian  use,  would  not  that  exj^lain  to  his  son  why  "the  fabrics  we 
have  had  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  vastly  inferior  to  the 
fabrics  of  ten  years  ago,"  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson  testified  they  have 
been?     (Hearings,  p.  146.) 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Lyman,  secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  testified  that  "there  are  two  standpoints  that  we  have. 
In  the  first  place  the  general  principle  of  truthful  advertising, 
branding,  labeling,  etc.,  of  which  wearing  apparel  is  a  very  im- 
portant element.  Then  there  is  the  second  proposition  that  we 
believe  the  wool  industry  itself  needs  protection  and  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  here  will  be  of  very  material  benefit  to  the  wool  industry." 
(Hearings,  p.  149.) 

MR.    WILBER'S    denunciation    OP    OPPONENTS    OF    THE    BILL. 

Mr.  George  M.  Wilber  urged  by  his  friends  for  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau,  whose  astounding  misstatements  about  prices  are  noticed  on 
another  page,  expressed  his  intense  interest  in  the  bill  by  asserting 
that  "I'll  be  eternally  damned  if  I  would  feel  constrained  to  longer 
support  a  party  which  cannot  see  the  justice  of  this  bill  for  the 
protection  of  the  clothes-wearing  public  and  the  salvation  from 
utter  ruin  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  America." 

An  unfounded  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wilber  was  that  "the 
woolen  manufacturers  are  a  powerful  organization  with  plenty  of 
means  at  their  command,  much  of  it  made  from  the  unrevealed  pres- 
ence of  shoddy  in  the  fabrics  they  have  manufactured  and  sold  to 
an  unsuspecting  public  which  they  designated  as  pure  wool,"  which, 
he  said,  means  nothing,  "as  a  fabric  may  be  pure  wool  and  yet  not 
contain  a  single  thread  of  virgin  wool."  He  declared  that  "unscrupu- 
lous woolen  manufacturers  are  driving  us  wool  growers  to  manu- 
facture our  own  cloth  so  we  may  know  we  are  getting  a  reliable 
fabric."  Painting  a  word  picture  of  the  "wool  growers'  dire  distress 
and  their  already  ruined  financial  condition"  and  declaring  that  he 
was  "in  nowise  exaggerating"  when  he  predicted  "utter  ruin  to  the 
sheep  industry,  placing  America  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  wool  unless 
heroic  efforts  will  be  taken  to  protect  this  most  important  industry," 
he  asked  that  the  sub-committee  recommend  the  bill  so  that  "the 
clothes-wearing  public  may  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  the  kind 
of  clothing  they  are  entitled  to"  and  that  "the  sheep  industry  of 
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America  may  be  saved  from  utter* ruin."  (Hearings,  pp.  153,  154, 
155,  156.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Wool  Committee  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  should  have  been  more 
accurate  in  his  language,  testified  that  while  he  "was  in  a  shoddy 
mill  from  which  I  got  this  fabric  [since  when  did  shoddy  mills  begin 
to  make  fabrics?]  the  gentleman  I  was  talking  with  was  called  to 
the  phone  and  when  he  came  back  he  said  I  have  just  purchased 
60,000  pounds  of  shoddy  at  5  cents  a  pound,"  although  other 
witnesses  comi^lained  of  the  high  prices  being  paid  for  shoddy 
which  they  asserted  were  equal  to  prices  offered  for  wool.  Mr. 
Walker  wandered  far  afield  by  reading  many  extracts  from  the 
testimony  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  ease  relating 
to  so-called  merino  underwear  which  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  matter  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  Marsten,  representing  machine  builders  who  would 
furnish  the  machines  to  do  the  branding,  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  disinterested  party.  He  testified  that  a  machine  making 
the  transfers  had  been  in  use  about  ten  years,  but  when  asked  if 
extensively  used,  had  to  admit  that  "there  are  about  35  machines 
in  operation  today  to  apply  their  trade  mark."  When  asked  how 
many  woolen  mills  now  have  these  Kaumagraph  attachments,  Mr. 
Marsten  replied :  "I  have  never  made  a  count  of  them,  but  I  should 
say  a  dozen  to  fifteen  mills.  That  is  not  an  accurate  count  but  is 
an  estimate." 

Representative  Burton  L.  French  of  Idaho,  who  comes  from*  a 
non-wool  manufacturing  state,  and  cannot  be  called  an  expert,  told 
the  committee  on  what  lines  the  bill  is  modeled,  saying:  "From 
beginning  to  end  with  the  exception  of  rewording  the  language, 
because  of  the  commodities  that  we  seek  to  deal  with  here,  the 
language  is  almost  identical  with  the  language  that  is  used  in  the 
insecticide  act  and  in  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act."  In  one  breath 
Mr.  French  told  the  committee  that  shoddy  "is  so  hidden,  gentlemen, 
it  is  so  hidden  by  its  process  of  manufacture  that  they  themselves 
after  the  product  shall  have  left  the  factory,  cannot  tell  for  sure 
oftentimes,  unless  by  minutest  tests  whether  it  is  shoddy  or  whether 
it  is  the  virgin  wool  product  that  they  are  selling"  and  in  another, 
that  "there  are  not  such  tests,  possibly  that  will  warrant  conviction. 
But  there  are  such  tests  that  would  approximately  tell."  Pressed  to 
say  how  the  law  could  be  enforced  if,  as  the  manufacturers  and  ex- 
perts testified,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  accurately  the  approximate 
proportions,  Mr.  French  had  to  admit  what  other  witnesses  denied 
is  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  that  "I  think  there  will  be 
some  way  of  getting  at  the  facts.  Some  of  the  other  laws  that  have 
to  do  with  interstate  trade  provide  that  the  books  of  a  concern  may 
be  opened  and  examined,  materials  and  properties  inspected,  and  we 
will  in  tliat  way  finally  determine  whether  or  not  concerns  are  vio- 
lating the  law."  Asked  what  the  purpose  was  in  omitting  knitted 
fabrics  and  limiting  the  application  of  the  bill  to  woven  fabrics,  Mr. 
French  declared  that  "personally  I  have  no  objection  to  including 
knitted  goods,"  and  after  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  frank,  full  answer, 
excused  the  omission  by  saying,  "Well,  we  felt  in  presenting  this 
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bill  that  the  subject  itself  is  so  large  and  so  comprehensive  that  we 
ought  to  limit  ourselves  to  it  alone."  (Hearings,  pp.  375,  378,  381 
384.) 

A  HUMBLE   retailer's   CONCEALED    CONNECTION. 

Mr.  Herman  C.  Ritter  who  described  himself  as  "a  humble  re- 
tailer," but  forgot  to  state  that  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  declared  "I  come 
to  you  free  handed,  without  any  obligation  or  without  any  iDromise 
by  any  one  faction  or  the  other."  This  was  a  queer  statement  to  be 
made  by  a  member  of  the  organization  pushing  the  bill  for  enact- 
ment. Mr.  Ritter  asked  the  committee  to  "help  the  farmer  to  put  a 
propaganda  over  that  will  encourage  the  farmer  in  raising  the  right 
kind  of  wool  and  better  wool  and  simply  go  on  and  get  a  market 
for  it." 

He  expressed  the  wish  that  "there  could  be  a  law  enacted  to  make 
every  retailer  in  this  country  come  down  to  a  price  that  was  a  just 
and  fair  living  price  so  that  the  man  could  be  protected."  His  "idea 
is,"  he  said,  "simply  this,  that  in  my  experience  in  handling  mer- 
chandise I  find  that  where  you  have  a  manipulation  of  life  and  death, 
as  you  have  here,  for  it  is  practically  a  comparison  between  dead 
wool  and  live  wool,  the  dead  wool  wears  off  and  gets  musty;  it  loses 
its  luster;  it  wears  through."  But  he  also  added  that  "it  is  all  in 
the  manufacture.  One  man  can  manufacture  it  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  goods  and  another  would  make  a  rough  garment  out  of  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer." 

At  this  point  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker  of  Ohio  read  into  the  record  a 
telegram  from  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  stated 
that  "after  careful  investigation  and  consideration"  the  Federation 
"at  its  annual  convention  unanimously  .passed  a  resolution  indorsing 
the  French-Capper  truth  in  fabric  bill.  We  understand  the  bill  and 
ask  its  passage."  , 

Here  at  least  was  a  body  that  could  easily  master  and  understand 
all  the  technical  problems  of,  and  objections  to,  a  bill  attempting  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  the  most  difficult  raw  material  entering 
into  finished  jDroducts.  It  may  be  well  to  ask  if  the '  Federation 
heard  the  proponents  and  also  the  opponents  of  the  bill  or  was  their 
action  secured  after  representations  were  made  solelj^  by  the  men  in 
Ohio  who  are  advocating  the  measure. 

A   COLORADO  DEMOCRAT  AGAINST  "THOSE   MANUFACTURERS." 

Judge  A.  W.  Rueker  of  Colorado,  now  being  urged  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  admitted  that  possibly 
he  would  not  have  been  there  had  he  not  been  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  American  National  Stock  Growers  Association  and 
the  Colorado  Stock  Growers  Association,  although  he  had  been  "a 
continuous  agitator  of  this  movement  for  several  years"  and  "occa- 
sioned the  introduction  of  the  resolution  by  our  associations  and 
also  a  memorial  from  the  State  of  Colorado."  Judge  Rueker  ad- 
mitted he  could  not  qualify  here  as  an  expert  upon  textiles  and  that 
"when  this  debacle  came  upon  us  this  last  May  a  year  ago  I  had  two 
years'  clip  of  wool  on  hand  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it."    He 
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was  sure  he  would  not  get  any  offer  for  this  wool  for  two  years  be- 
cause "my  friend  Wood  and  my  friend  Clark  are  not  going  to  buy 
our  wool  because  they  have  got  the  wool  right  there  on  the  seaboard 
that  comes  from  abroad."  Judge  Rueker  predicted  that  when  the 
Democrats  come  into  power  "we  are  going  to  line  up  against  those 
manufacturers.  .  .  .  Looking  at  it  from  a  strictly  financial  stand- 
point they  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  the  sheep  men  and  it  might 
be  for  that  reason  that  they  are  opi^osed  to  this  bill."  (Hearings, 
pp.  414,  416,  417.) 

Judge  Rueker  should  read  the  history  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  he  would  soon  see  how  unfounded  and 
unfair  his  statement  and  insinuations  are.  Only  the  uninformed  talk 
as  Judge  Rueker  did  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted. 

V.  G.  Warner  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Fleece  Growers 
Association,  vouchsafed  some  valuable  information  when  he  testified 
that  "the  farmers  protest  against  being  forced  to  use  shoddy  when 
the  virgin  wool  is  really  cheaper  than  the  old  rags.  Of  course  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  this  textile  manufacturing  business"  he  said, 
"but  we  see  the  quotations  on  old  rags  in  papers  and  they  look  like 
they  are  higher  than  our  virgin  wool."  Mr.  Warner  should  have 
recalled  the  testimony  of  Representative  French  who  told  the  com- 
mittee only  a  few  minutes  earlier  that  "the  public  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  know  whether  it  is  shoddy,  reworked  material  purchased  by 
the  manufacti;rer  at  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  price  of  virgin  wool," 
before  he  declared  the  i^riees  for  old  rags  "look  like  they  are  higher 
than  our  \'irgin  wool."  Who  is  right — Mr.  French  or  Mr.  Warner, 
for  both  surely  cannot  be? 

Taking  his  ci;e  from  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Wilber  respecting  the  value  of  the  tariff  to  the  wool  growers,  Mr. 
Warner  said  that  "a  tariff  on  wool  might  help  some  but  we  think  that 
the  passage  of  the  truth  in  fabric  bill  will  do  as  much  or  even  more 
than  a  tariff.  We  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  sheep 
industry  is  the  use  of  shoddy,  hidden  from  the  people  so  that  they 
can  not  tell  whether  it  is  shoddy  or  Anrgin  wool."  Mr.  Warner 
quoted  the  census  figures  for  sheep  in  1910  and  those  for  1920  and 
noting  a  decrease  asked.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this"?  And 
with  an  air  of  finality,  declared  "It  has  been  the  use  of  shoddy." 
(Hearings,  pp.  419,  420.) 

MR.   BRIGGS   OFFERS    HIS   IDEAS    ON    M.\XY   TROUBLESOME   POINTS. 

The  last  witness  for  the  proponents  was  the  redoubtable  George  D. 
Briggs,  advertising  manager  for  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.  and  member  of 
the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau.  Apj^earing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  the  Emergency  Tariff,  Mr.  Briggs 
told  that  Committee  what  he  should  also  have  told  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  "I  would  not  for 
a  moment  pose  as  an  exj^ert  in  any  of  these  things."  So  evident  was 
this  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico 
was  compelled  to  exclaim  at  the  inexpertness  of  the  witness,  "I  think 

we  had  better  put  Senator  on  the  witness  stand.     We  will 

get  more  evidence  here." 
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Mr.  Briggs  held  forth  for  almost  an  entire  day,  traversing  the 
universe  during  his  fervid  discourse,  which  fills  forty-six  printed 
pages  of  the  Hearings,  but  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee that  '*the  adoi^tion  and  caiTying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  truth  in  fabric  bill  involve  no  serious  difficulty"  and  glibly 
to  tell  the  Senators  more  about  the  wool  manufacture  and  clothing 
manufacture  than  the  manufacturers  themselves  knew  about  their 
own  business.  That  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Briggs  who  testified  that 
"selling  shoddy  unidentified  in  fabrics  gives  the  textile  manufac- 
turers a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  purchaser,  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
reason  big  enough  to  account  for  the  vigorous  opposition  certain 
textile  manufacturers  are  manifesting  to  the  enactment  of  the  truth 
in  fabric  bill."  Repeatedly  calling  mere  assertions  facts,  he  asserted 
that  "it  is  a  known  and  indisputable  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  manufacturing  wool  cloth  must  be  substitutes  for 
virgin  wool,  the  chief  of  which  is  shoddy."  Did  he  forget  that  his 
employer,  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  had  admitted  when  cross-examined 
by  Representative  Winslow  a  j^ear  earlier  that  two-thirds  of  the 
cloths  are  worsteds  and  cannot  contain  shoddy?  But  such  a  matter 
is  of  little  moment  to  Mr.  Briggs.  He  also  declared  that  "unidenti- 
fied shoddy  is  the  wolf  and  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  that  is  devas- 
tating the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States,"  a  picturesque  as- 
sertion made  constantly  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  but  which  has 
no  basis  on  which  to  rest.  He  quoted  with  approval  a  newspaper 
clipping  version  of  a  letter  from  one  A.  R.  Bacon,  chief  metallurgi- 
cal engineer  of  the  Acme  Engineering  Company  of  Toronto,  sent  to 
the  Minister  of  Labor  in  which  Mr.  Bacon  declared  he  had  "been 
analytically  examining  samjiles  from  various  manufactures  of  Tor- 
onto and  the  discovery  is  simply  appalling"  because  "on  examining 
samples  guaranteed  to  be  all  wool  in  no  instance  was  there  10  per 
cent  of  wool  in  any  of  the  cloth."  On  the  contrary  the  cloth  was  spun 
from  woolen  rags  put  together  and  a  small  amount  of  wool  known 
as  new  wool  and  the  fur  clippings  from  various  fur  bearing  animals. 
Once  in  a  while  a  chicken  may  constitute  a  part  of  it.  Other  suits, 
claimed  "to  contain  60  per  cent  wool  did  not,"  he  asserted,  "have  a 
thread  of  wool  in  the  cloth." 

Incredible  as  it  may  be  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  legislation 
it  is  plain  that  portions  of  the  definition  of  shoddy  used  in  the  bill 
were  obtained  from  such  stuff  as  this  unknown  Canadian  is  said,  in 
a  newspaper  clipping,  to  have  written  to  the  Minister  of  Labor.  Of 
course,  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  credence,  but  it  is  a  sample  of  many 
of  the  quotations  Mr.  Briggs  presented  to  the  committee. 

MR.    BRIGGS    AND    MR.    ALEX.    WALKER    ON    THE    DETECTION    OF    SHODDY. 

To  anticipate  the  opposition  of  Senators  from  Southern  States, 
Mr.  Briggs  assured  them  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  reasonable 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion  that  the  truth  in  fabric  bill  might  dis- 
courage the  use  of  cotton,  but  there  is  positive  proof  that  unidenti- 
fied shoddy  in  wool  cloth  discriminates  against  and  does  a  great  in- 
justice to  cotton."  He  testified  that  "there  are  at  least  four  major 
points  of  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  shoddy  fiber  from  that 
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of  the  virgin-wool  fiber  -which  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  detect 
the  presence  of  shoddy  in  a  fabric  by  means  of  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation." But  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  wrote  in  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bulletin,  November,  li)icS,  that  '"there  are  no  tests  known  to  sci- 
ence wherebj'  the  presence  of  all  wool  shoddy  surely  can  be  detected 
in  a  fabric."  Who  is  right,  the  advertising  manager  or  the  selling 
manager?  Mr.  W^alker  himself  would  seem  to  have  shifted  his 
ground  and  renounced  his  former  statement,  for  he  told  Senator 
Watson  that  you  can  tell  by  dissecting  a  piece  of  goods  whether  or 
not  shoddy  is  contained  in  it.  (Hearings,  Vol.  II,  p.  460.)  Which 
statement  by  Mr.  Walker  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct — the  one  he 
made  in  his  article  in  1918  or  the  one  made  to  Senator  Watson  in 
1921?  Or  are  we  to  understand  that  some  recent  invention  has  been 
discovered  by  which  what  he  said  could  not  be  done  three  years  ago 
can  now  be  done?    If  so,  what  is  the  invention? 

SOME   MORE   EVIDENCE   PROM    NEWSPAPER   CLIPPINGS. 

Mr.  Briggs  then  undertook  to  tell  the  committee  what  can  and  can 
not  be  done  in  different  industries  in  which  he  has  had  no  personal 
experience  and  as  Mr.  Prager  said,  "displayed  a  woeful  ignorance  of 
my  business  and  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it  to  a  marked  degree." 

To  convince  the  committee  of  the  demand  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  Mr.  Briggs  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  active  Ohio 
propagandist,  W.  W.  Reynolds,  to  the  Daihj  News  Record,  two 
small  Indiana  papers,  and  the  Southxvestern  Stockman-Farmer, 
and  with  an  oratorical  flourish  reminded  the  committee  that  in  the 
Revolution  the  farmers  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  and  "it  is 
the  farmers  now  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  this  fight  for  truth  and 
justice  and  the  protection  of  the  people  in  their  right  to  know  and 
choose    between    virgin    wool    and    substitutes    for    virgin    wool"! 

A  careful,  unbiased  reading  of  the  testimony  given  to  the  sub- 
committee will  convince  anj'  person  competent  to  understand  the 
principles  involved,  that  not  a  single  witness  presented  for  the  bill 
by  the  mustering  officer,  George  D.  Briggs,  had  any  experience  in 
wool  manufacture  or  clothing  manufacture  to  qualify  him  to  speak 
as  an  expert  and  really  to  give  the  committee  information  of  any 
value  whatsoever.  Such  a  reader  of  testimony  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Webb  of  Philadelphia,  wool  merchant,  wool  manufac- 
turer, and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  wool  grower,  as 
well  as  the  production  in  this  country  of  more  sheep  and  more  wool, 
when  he  told  the  committee  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  "are  look- 
ing for  legislation  to  help  .them  get  on  their  feet,  and  they  have  not 
yet  .  .  .  sensed  that  the  deflation  that  has  taken  place  is  natural, 
just  as  natural  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  it  cannot  be  stopped 
by  asinine,  foolish  legislation."  They  will  also  agree  with  Mr.  Webb's 
other  statement  to  the  committee  that  "men  are  given  to  allow  their 
selfish  interests  to  appeal  to  them  on  a  matter  that  they  do  not  know 
anything  about.  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  testimony  given 
here  before  this  committee  and  I  know  that  some  of  these  fellows 
don't  know  anything  about  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  don't 
know  and  that  is  the  worst  kind  of  testimony." 
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MISSTATEMENTS     MADE    TO     SENATE     INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE   COMMITTEE    CORRECTED. 

AUTHENTIC  FIGURES  DISCLOSE  GLARING  CARELESSNESS 
OF  COMPULSORY  TEXTILE  BRANDING  SUPPORTER. 

The  depth  and  variety  of  ignorance  of  textile  manu- 
facture displayed  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
textile  branding  legislation  is  clearly  brought  out  in  many 
ways.     It  calls  for  patience  and  a  degree  of  charity. 

Not  only  are  they  uninformed  about  these  problems, 
but  some  of  the  more  ardent  ones  seem  unable  or  unwilling 
to  confine  themselves  to  accurate  statements  on  other  mat- 
ters concerning  which  they  can  be  presumed  to  be  better 
informed.  A  glaring  example  of  this  was  that  portion 
of  the  testimony  given  at  the  Hearings  on  the  Capper  bill 
on  June  1  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  by  Mr.  George  M.  Wilber,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committer  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers 
Association,  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau  of  America,  and  at  one  time  spoken  of  as 
a  possible  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  show  what  Mr.  Wilber  told  the  sub-committee  that 
day  the  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  Volume  I  of  the 
official  record  of  those  Hearings,  pages  151  and  152.  After 
assuring  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  it  was  not  his 
"idea  to  rehash  a  lot  of  this  testimony,"  and  declaring  that 
he  had  "recapitulated  it  in  a  way  so  as  to  get  in  as  few 
sentences  as  possible  some  of  the  high  lights  that  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to,"  Mr.  Wilber  made  the  following  re- 
markable assertions: 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  farmers  generally  are  in  dire 
straits.  As  you  no  doubt  know  their  income  is  only  about 
one-third  what  it  was  one  year  ago,  and,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  hogs,  there  is  not  one  commodity  bringing  any- 
where near  its  actual  cost.  Cattle,  sheep,  wool,  milk,  butter, 
cotton,  tobacco,  oats,  corn,  all  selling  at  one-third  or  less 
than  twelve  months  ago,  while  wheat  still  brings  far  below 
cost,  and  taxes  are  much  higher,  and  other  expenses  prac- 
tically the  same  as  during  the  war. 
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Senator  Gooding.  You  think  these  figures  are  correct, 
do  you,  that  the  prices  they  get  are  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  getting  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wilber.  I  would  say,  Senator,  in  going  over  the 
situation  that  the  average  is  about  one-third  of  what  they 
were   getting   a  year   ago. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  have  gone  into  it  very  thoroughly 
before    making   a   statement    of   that   kind,   have   youV 

Mr.  Wilber.  Yes,  sir.  Senator;  I  have  gone  into  it  very 
thoroughly  and  I  find  that  everything  is  selling  at  about 
one-third  of  w^hat  they  were  getting  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  that  is 
about  right,  but  would  not  make  the  statement  because  I  have 
not  given  the  matter  careful  enough  study. 

Mr.  Wilber.  Well,  sir,  wool  that  a  year  ago  thej^  were 
getting  90  cents  a  pound  for  is  now  bringing  only  30  cents. 
So  that  is  a  reduction  amounting  to  one-third  the  price  they 
were  getting  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  the  long  staple  XX  Ohio  wool, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilber.  That  is  the  highest  priced  wool.  I  referred 
to  the  XX  Ohio  wool.     (Hearings,  pp.  151,  152.) 

That  Mr.  Wilber  took  marked  liberty  with  the  Com- 
mittee must  have  been  evident  to  all  conversant  with  the 
range  of  prices  in  June,  1920,  and  June,  1921,  but  his  broad 
statements  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  record  unchallenged 
and  uncorrected.  The  statement  indicates  that  Mr.  Wilber 's 
accuracy  as  an  economist  is  about  on  a  par  with  his  ac- 
curacy as  an  expert  on  clothing. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Wilber  made  an  equally  sweeping 
statement  about  the  percentage  of  Americans  who  are 
"wearing  some  one's  cast-off  garments  in  the  shoddy  we  are 
forced  to  buy."  This  statement  he  justified  because  he  had 
made  it  many,  many  times  and  he  had  never  heard  it  dis- 
puted. Mr.  Wilber  also  stated  that,  "my  opinion  is  that 
comparatively  few  clothes  sold  at  high  prices  are  all  shoddy, 
but  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  very  few  of  them,  at  no  matter 
what  price,  do  not  contain  more  or  less  shoddy,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  one  to  furnish 
substantial  proof  that  such  is  not  true."  This  method 
of  reasoning  leads  one  to  surmise  that  if  Mr.  Wilber  had 
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an  opinion  that  the  moon  was  made  of  cheese  and  nobody 
denied  it  in  his  hearing  it  would  be  so. 

We  do  not  propose  to  let  Mr.  Wilber  again  be  able  to 
say  that  his  faulty  statement  to  the  Senate  Sub-committee 
was  not  questioned  and  refuted.  We  shall  show  by  figures  of 
indisputable  accuracy  how  incorrect  is  his  statement  that 
"everything  is  selling  at  about  one-third  of  what  they  were 
getting  a  year  ago." 

Mr.  Wilber  did  not  indicate  the  authority  on  which  he 
based  his  statement  about  prices,  but  all  the  authorities  we 
have  consulted  show  that  what  he  said  is  without  adequate 
foundation.  For  example,  the  figures  printed  in  the  Com- 
merce Monthly,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  refute  Mr.  Wilber,  not  only  for  the  month  of  June, 
but  for  every  one  of  the  three  months,  April,  May,  and  June, 
for  all  of  the  commodities  he  mentioned,  except  cotton,  com, 
and  perhaps  oats.  According  to  the  Commerce  Monthly  the 
following  were  the  wholesale  prices  for  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  1920,  and  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1921  for  cattle,  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  wheat,  Ohio  fine  delaine, 
and  Ohio  quarter  blood  wools,  scoured  basis: 

Wholesalk  Peices  of  Commodities 

Fob  Months  of  April,  May,  June,  1920,  Compaeed  with  the 

Same  Months  of  1921.     Commerce  Monthly. 

1920  1921 

April       May       June      April         May         June 

CATTLE— Fair  to  choice 
native  steers,  per  100 
lbs.  13.90     12.30     15.90       8.15         8.45         7.95 

CORN— No.  2  mixed,  Chi- 
cago 1.68       2.15       1.82        .55  .59^4       .61 

COTTON— Middling,    spot. 

New  Orleans  41..50     40.25     40.75     11.25       11.88       11.25 

HOGS— Good,  merchant- 
able 15.10     14.50     14.80       8.25         8.4G         7.95 

WHEAT— No.    1    northern 

spring,  Chicago  2.95       3.30      2.95       1.33^     1.52         1.52 

WHEAT— No.  2  red  win- 
ter, Chicago  2.75       3.06       2.95       1.24^     1.54^     1.40 

WOOLr— Ohio  fine  delaine, 

Boston  2.35       2.25       1.85         .92  .93  .85 

WOOL-Ohioi  blood  1.10       1.00         .80         .45  .46  .44 
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The  prices  for  the  same  periods  as  given  in  the  Bulletin 
of  this  Association  and  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Nathaniel  Per- 
kins, Secretary  of  the  Boston  "Wool  Trade  Association,  for  the 
two  wools  in  the  grease  were  as  follows : 


Ohio   Fine   Delaine 

.90 

.80 

.70 

.37 

.36 

.35 

Ohio  %  Blood 

.60 

.55 

.47 

.25 

.24 

.24 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Market  Reporter, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  do  not  give  him  any  more  support 
for  his  statement  we  have  challenged  than  those  of  the 
Commerce  Monthly.  In  fact,  they  do  not  give  him  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  his  assertion. 

Range  of  Wholesale  Pbices  peb  100  Pounds  paid  Peoducers  fob 
Standard  Grade  B  Milk,  3.5  peb  cent  butter  fat.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Months,  Apbil,  May,  June, 
1920,  and  Same  Months,  1921.     Market  Repobter. 

1920  1921 

April  2.40—3.83  1.80—3.03 

May  2.15—3.83  1.45—3.00 

June  2.28—3.83  1.50—2.87 

As  for  butter  Mr.  Wilber  is  just  as  far  out  of  the  way 
as  he  is  with  the  other  commodities  we  have  cited,  figures 
for  which  are  also  taken  from  the  Market  Reporter  and  can- 
not well  be  denied  by  Mr.  Wilber.  In  no  week  of  the  three 
months,  April,  May,  and  June,  1921,  did  butter  sell  for  any- 
thing like  one-third  the  price  for  which  it  sold  in  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year.  The  figures  given  in  the 
Market  Reporter  which  refute  Mr.  Wilber  are  as  follows : 
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Prices  fob  Butteb,  April,  May,  June,  1920,  and  Same  Months  of 
1921.  Wholesale  Averages  per  Pound  for  Each  Week,  Creamery 
92  Score. 


Week  Ending 

1920 

April      3 

63.66 

10 

65.70 

17 

62.75 

24 

64.62 

May       1 

63.91 

8 

60.29 

15 

57.58 

22 

56.08 

29 

53.46 

June      5 

52.90 

12 

54.08 

19 

55.29 

26 

56.00 

1921 

Week  Ending 

45.33 

April  2 

47.54    - 

9 

46.63 

16 

44.25 

23 

35.08 

30 

30.97 

May  7 

30.96 

14 

28.17 

21 

28.53 

28 

28.80 

June  4 

30.75 

11 

82.35 

18 

33.04 

25 

That  Mr.  "Wilber's  prices  for  lambs  and  sheep  are  as 
far  wrong  as  any  of  the  others  he  used  in  forming  his  ideas 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  made  up  from  tables 
in  the  Market  Reporter. 


Wholesale  Prices  by  Weeks  per  Hundred  Pounds  for  Lambs  and 
Sheep,  Chicago,  for  April,  May,  June,  1920,  and  Same  Months 
of  1921.     Market  Reporter. 


Lambs,   84  Pounds,  Medium  Prime 


April  6 
13 
20 
27 

May  4 
11 
18 
25 

June    1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


1920 
18.00  @  20.75 
18.00  @  20.75 
17.50  @  19.00 
16.50  @  18.50 
16.25  @  18.50 
17.00  @  19.25 
15.75  @  17.25 
15.00  @  17.00 
14.50  @  17.50 
14.00  @  17.00 
14.25  @  17.00 
13.50  @  17.00 
14.00  @  17.50 


1921 
8.75  @  10.00 
8.75  @  10.25 
9.75  @  11.25 
9.65  @  11.25 
9.50  @  11.25 
10.25  @  11.85 


10.50 
9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
8.25 

10.00 


12.00 
11.50 
12.25 
12.75 
11.00 
13.25 


Wether's 
1920 
14.00  m  16.00 


14.00 
13.00 
13.00 
11.00 
10.50 
10.00 


16.00 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 
14.00 
13.00 


8.00  @  10.75 


9.00  @  13.50 
7.50  @  11.00 
7.00  @  10.00 
7.00  @  11.00 
6.50  @  9.50 
7.00  @  10.50 


Medium  Prime 
1921 
6.00  @    7.25  April  5 
6.00  @    7.25  12 

6.00  @    7.75  19 

6.00  @     7.75  26 

6.00  @    7.75  May  3 
6.50  @    8.00  10 

6.75  @     8.25  17 

4.50  @     6.50  24 

3.50  @    3.50  31 

9.00  @  11.00  June  7 
4.00  @     5.50  14 

4.25  @     6.50  21 

4.00  @    6.00  28 


But  Mr.  Wilber,  himself,  has  refuted  his  own  testimony 
given  to  the  Senate  Committee.  In  a  communication  to  the 
June,  1921,  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower  we 
find  Mr.  Wilber's  name  signed  to  an  article  concerning  the 
Ohio  Wool  Warehouse  and  its  successful  handling  of  the  1920 
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clip,  in  which  the  last  four  sentences  are  as  follows:  **We 
netted  our  customers  for  all  wools,  including  tags,  burry,  seedy 
short  and  everj^thing,  over  35  cents  per  pound  last  year  and 
sold  every  ounce  of  our  1920  clip  by  April  first.  How 's  that  ? 
Do  you  know  any  other  concern  with  such  a  record?  Am 
leaving  for  Washington  June  1st  to  appear  before  Senate 
Committee  of  Interstate  Commerce  for  the  Truth  in  Fabric 
Bill.''— Sheep  Breeder  for  June,  1921,  p.  318. 

We  cannot  feel  that  Mr.  Wilber  went  into  the  matter 
"very  thoroughly,"  as  he  assured  Senator  Gooding  he  had 
done,  when  he  concluded  that  "the  average  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  prices  they  were  getting  a  year  ago." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Wilber 's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee support  what  he  wrote  to  the  Sheep  Breeder  only  a  few 
days  earlier.  How  can  the  prices  for  June,  1921,  be  only  one- 
third  those  of  the  year  before,  when  Mr.  Wilber  says  the 
wool  in  the  Ohio  Wool  Warehouse  "netted  its  customers  over 
35  cents  a  pound  last  year"?  Did  the  Ohio  Wool  Warehouse 
sell  wool  in  1920  for  90  cents  a  pound  ?  Which  statement  does 
Mr.  Wilber  wish  us  to  believe? 

J.  B.  McP. 
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ANOTHER  STATEMENT  BY  BRANDING  ADVOCATES  RE- 
FUTED. THE  HEILMAN  COMB  CAN  NOT  AND  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  KNOWN  TO  COMB  SHODDY. 

In  their  testimony  concerning  the  use  of  reworked  wool 
in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds,  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  to  which  the  compulsory  branding 
bill  was  referred,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  made  many 
statements  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not. 

They  must  have  known,  however,  that  the  members  of 
those  committees  are  men  unfamiliar  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  wool  manufacture,  seeking  facts  to  enable  them  to 
form  correct  opinions.  Many  of  the  witnesses  produced 
for  the  bill  were  as  innocent  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  wool 
manufacture,  and  the  difficulties  the  proposed  bill  would 
bring  to  the  fabric  and  the  clothing  manufacturer  as  the  men 
whom  they  were  expected  to  enlighten.  Others,  presumably 
with  more  knowledge  of  these  problems,  made  statements 
in  printing  which  they  were  obliged  later  to  admit  when 
cross-examined  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  were  not 
true. 

One  question  in  dispute  between  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  and  its  opponents  was  whether  or  not  reworked  wool  is 
used  in  the  worsted  manufacturing  process.  On  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  it  was  contended  that  it  could  not  be, 
and  is  not  so  used;  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  it  was  asserted  in  a  document  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  by  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  that  "at  least  66  2/3 
per  cent  of  fabrics  produced  in  the  United  States  contain 
substitutes."  This,  of  course,  could  not  be  true  unless 
shoddy  is  used  in  the  making  of  worsteds.  But  when  Mr. 
Walker  was  cross-examined  by  Representative  Samuel  Wins- 
low  of  Massachusetts,  he  trimmed,  and  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  you  going  to  accept  their  [the  opponents']  state- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  that  these  worsteds  are  all  made 
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of  virgin  wool?"  admitted  the  statement  was  true  by  say- 
ing, "I  accept  that  statement,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned." He  then  volunteered  this  technical  gem,  "I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  yet  ceased  to  be  an  inventive  nation 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  liaMe  to  have  machinery  invented 
sometime — in  fact  it  is  reported  that  it  is  already  invented 
on  the  other  side — by  which  they  will  be  able  to  use  shoddy 
in  worsteds."  ''At  this  time  [March,  1920,]  we  have  no  such 
machinery  in  this  country."  Mr.  Walker  assured  Mr. 
Winslow  that  he  "would  not  want  to  go  into  any  company 
at  this  time  that  was  advancing  that  machinery."  (House 
Hearings,  p.  472.) 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Objections  to  the  French- 
Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill  Answered,"  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  is 
president,  and  distributed  in  the  spring  of  1920  after  Mr. 
Walker's  admissions  quoted  above,  it  is  stated: 

The  opponents  of  the  French-Capper  Truth  in  Fabric 
bill  seek  to  disseminate  the  belief  that  only  virgin  wool  can 
be  used  in  worsteds. 

This  is  seriously  misleading  and  opens  the  door  to  flagrant 
and  unpardonable  deception.  .  .  . 

Therefore  this  false  idea  would  make  it  easy  to  palm 
off  even  the  most  inferior  shoddy  in  manipulated  worsteds, 
that  it  would  place  a  tremendous  premium  on  the  use  of 
even  the  most  inferior  shoddy.     (Pamphlet,  pp.  8  and  9.) 

"Modern  machinery  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  the 
short-wool  fiber  in  manufacturing  worsted  yarn,"  the  pam- 
phlet continues.  "Therefore,  now,"  its  learned  compiler — 
whose  very  words  Mr.  Walker  almost  appropriates — sagely 
concludes,  "with  modern  machinery  shoddy  may  be  used  in 
manufacturing  worsted  yarn." 

To  support  this  remarkable  conclusion  the  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  gives  excerpts  from  two  books  on  textiles.  These 
quotations  merely  show  that  short  wools  can  be  combed, 
which  any  bobbin  boy  knows  is  a  different  matter.  This 
textile  expert  then  produces  what  is  said  to  be  a  news  item 
from  Bradford,  England,  appearing  in  the  Daily  News  Record 
of  November  6,  1920,  and  headed  "Germany  Produces  Fine 
Worsteds  from  Short  Wool  British  Kejected."     This  is  pro- 
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diiced  with  a  triumphant  gesture  to  show  that  Germany 
is  producing  high  quality  worsted  cloths  from  short  South 
African  wool,  which  had  been  exported  from  Bradford  as 
not  suited  to  British  worsted  requirements.  From  this  ir- 
relevant statement  this  worsted  wizard  declares  it  to  .be  de- 
ducible  that  shoddy  can  be  used  and  is  used  in  making 
worsteds.  Here  are  the  very  words  in  which  the  benighted 
M'orsted  manufacturers  are  set  right : 

It  was  because  the  fiber  of  shoddy  is  shorter  than  the 
longer  virgin  wool  fibers  that  heretofore  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  using  shoddy  in  worsted  yarn,  but  the 
facts  here  presented  prove  that  in  the  modern  machinery 
and  methods  short  wool  fibers  may  easily  be  used  in  worsted 
yarns. 

Therefore,  henceforth,  [observe  the  compiler  uses  the 
future  rather  than  the  present  tense]  great  quantities  of 
shoddy  may  be  used  [Mr.  Walker  asserts  in  his  brief  "are 
now  used"]  in  worsteds  as  well  as  in  woolens. 

Furthermore,  because  the  opponents  of  the  French-Cap- 
per Truth  in  Fabric  bill  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  be- 
lief that  worsteds  can  only  be  virgin  wool,  it  will  be  especially 
easy  to  palm  off  shoddy  as  virgin  wool  worsteds,  and  in  con- 
sequence, ''it  is  from  misrepresented  worsted  fabrics  that 
the  people  and  the  trade  especially  need  the  protection  of  the 
French-Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  bill."     (Pamphlet,  p.  9.) 

On  June  1,  1921,  Mr.  Walker  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
in  support  of  the  Capper  bill,  Senate  bill  No.  799,  the  counter- 
part of  the  French  bill  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
presented  by  Representative  French  of  Idaho.  To  that  sub- 
committee Mr.  Walker  made  statements  almost  identical  with 
those  appearing  in  the  pamphlet,  "Objections  to  the  French- 
Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill  Answered,"  indicating  that  if 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  he  accepted  in  toto 
the  erroneous  statements  and  conclusions  of  its  writer,  even 
though  he  had  had  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  enlighten  him- 
self.    Mr.  AValker  told  the  Senators: 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  make  the  emphatic  state- 
ment that  they  [worsteds]  can  not  be  made  of  shoddy.  For 
the  sake  of  the  argument  I  will  admit  that  clear  worsted 
can  not  be  made  of  shoddy.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  total  worsted 
production  includes  manipulated  worsteds. 
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Mr.  Walker,  in  answer  to  Senator  Watson's  question, 
"When  you  say  manipulated  worsteds  what  do  you  mean?" 
replied : 

Worsted  Cheviots — worsted  and  wool.  French  back 
serges.  The  reason  that  shoddy  could  not  be  used  heretofore 
for  worsted  purposes  was  because  of  the  use  of  the  Bradford 
process,  which  was  practically  in  use  all  over  this  country, 
and  they  could  not  comb  the  short  fibers  of  the  shoddy.  But 
modern  machinery  has  come  into  vogue  and  today  there  are 
four  different  types  of  machines  for  combing  processes.  The 
Lister  combs,  used  for  the  long  wools,  and  Holden  combs,  used 
for  the  medium  length  wools,  and  the  Noble  combs  used  for 
the  average  wools — these  are  very  extensively  used — and  then 
the  Heilman  combs,  knoAvn  as  the  French  process.  The 
Heilman  comb  is  suitable  for  either  of  the  wools,  either  the 
long  or  short  wool,  and  is  used  extensively  in  France  and  is 
becoming  very  popular  in  this  country. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  say  that  shoddy  fiber  can 
be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  staple,  and  I  think  you  will  see 
some  evidence  of  shoddy  -with  an  inch  and  a  quarter  staple. 
With  this  French  process,  the  Heilman  comb,  even  cotton 
less  than  1  1/2  inches  in  staple  can  be  combed.  (Senate  Hear- 
ings, p.  48.) 

The  foregoing  certainly  implies,  if  it  does  not  say,  that 
by  the  use  of  the  Heilman  comb  shoddy  can  be  combed,  and 
having  been  combed  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsteds.  Following  the  foregoing  quotation  Mr.  Walker 
read  the  identical  quotation  printed  in  the  pamphlet :  ' '  Ob- 
jections to  the  French-Capper  Truth  in  Fabric  Bill  An- 
swered," and  taken  from  a  Bradford  news  item  printed  in 
the  Daily  News  Record,  and  ended  the  discussion  of  this 
point  in  his  argument  by  saying : 

I  submit  to  you,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  w'hy  the  longer  grades  of  shoddy  cannot  be  used  in 
worsteds,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  used  or  not. 

Then,  becoming  a  bit  timid  and  doubtful,  Mr.  Walker 
added,  "I  do  not  make  the  statement  they  are." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pamphlet  put  out  by  Mr.  Walker's 
organization,  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  asserted 
that  "this  false  idea"  [that  only  virgin  wool  can  be  used  in 
making  worsted  yarns]  "would  make  it  so  easy  to  palm  oflP 
the  most  inferior  shoddy  in  manipulated  worsteds. ' ' 
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Another  feature  of  Mr.  Walker's  testimony  was  his  effort 
to  make  the  Senate  Committee  believe  that  only  recently  was 
machinery  invented  which  can  comb  short  wool  fibers,  when 
he  said,  "But  modern  machinery  has  come  into  vogue,  and 
today  there  are  four  different  types  of  machines  for  combing 
processes."  After  mentioning  the  four  different  types — the 
Lister,  the  Holden,  the  Noble,  and  the  Heilman,  he  added, 
"The  Heilman  comb  is  suitable  for  either  of  the  wools,  either 
the  long  or  short  wool,  and  is  used  extensively  in  France  and 
is  becoming  very  popular  in  this  country." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  in  March, 
1920,  Mr.  Walker  admitted  to  Representative  Winslow  that 
"at  this  time  we  have  no  such  machinery  in  this  country," 
meaning  machinery  "by  which  they  will  be  able  to  use 
shoddy  in  worsteds."  Yet  in  June,  1921,  only  a  few  months 
more  than  a  year  later,  we  find  Mr,  Walker  in  Washington  tell- 
ing the  Senate  Committee  that  the  Heilman  comb  [which  he 
implies  is  used  in  combing  shoddy  for  worsted  yarns]  "  is  be- 
coming very  popular  in  this  country."  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  in  the  year  that  followed  his  first  testimony  many  Heil- 
man combs  were  imported  by  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this 
country  and  distributed  among  them?  If  not,  what  do  the 
words,  "and  is  becoming  very  popular  in  this  country," 
mean  ? 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  combs  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walker 
are  not  modern  machinery  which  "has  come  into  vogue." 
All  four  of  the  machines  are  much  more  than  half  a  century 
old.  The  Noble  comb  was  invented  in  1805,  and  improved 
in  1833,  1836,  and  1853.  Lister,  Holden,  and  Heilman  worked 
contemporaneously  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850  on 
their  respective  inventions  and  perfected  them  about  those 
years,  so  that  the  Heilman  comb  cited  by  Mr.  Walker  was 
invented  at  least  seventy  years  ago  and  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  a  "modern"  machine  which  "has  come  into  vogue." 

The  one  and  effective  way  to  answer  the  false  assertions 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau's  pamphleteer  and 
the  equally  inaccurate  statements  of  its  president,  is  to  quote 
what  Mr.  L.  Dardel,  President  of  the  Societe  Alsacienne  de 
Constructions  Mechaniques,  makers  of  the  Heilman  combs, 
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says  in  a  letter  dated  July  1,  1921,  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Nelson,  the 
Company's  Bradford  representative,  respecting  the  working 
of  shoddy  in  Heilman  combs  for  the  making  of  worsteds. 
Mr,  Dardel  wrote  as  follows : 

SOCIETY  ALSACIENKE  DE 
CONSTRUCTIOXS   MECHANIQUES. 

Paris,  July  1,  1921. 
H.  W.  Nelson,  Esq., 
8  Currer  St., 

Bradford,  England. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  8th  concerning  the 
question  of  shoddy,  we  forwarded  your  questions,  after  study- 
ing them,  to  our  TECHNICAL  SERVICE  at  Mulhouse  and 
we  are  today  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  TECH- 
NICAL SERVICE  as  follows  :— 

"By  shoddy  we  mean  short  wool,  obtained  by  the  tearing 
to  pieces  of  wool  cloths.  Mixes  of  good  wool  and  wool  ob- 
tained by  the  tearing  to  pieces  of  cloth  or  noils  can  only  be 
made  into  woolen  yarn  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  into 
worsted  yarns.  The  latter,  and  particularly  the  French  Sys- 
tem, does  not  permit  the  use  of  mixes  with  short  wools  be- 
cause in  this  case  the  short  fibers  have  passed  into  the  noils 
at  the  different  processes;  or  else  would  produce  a  yarn 
irregular  and  of  poor  quality.  Our  P.L.  Comb  produces 
only  slivers  of  pure  wool  having  a  minimum  length  of  fiber 
of  45  m/m.  It  can  also  comb  Noils  from  Noble  combs,  but  the 
product  from  these  can  only  be  used  in  the  spinning  of 
woolen  yarns  for  the  reasons  stated  above.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  comb  invented  in  Germany  for  combing  shoddy;  which, 
we  repeat,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  French  Worsted 
System. ' ' 

Assuring  you  of  our  best  attention,  we  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 
Soeiete  Alsacienne  de  Constructions  Mechaniques. 
(Signed)  L.  Dardel. 

This  should  settle  the  disputed  point  about  the  use  of 
shoddy  in  making  worsted  yarns,  for  Mr.  Walker  himself 
says  that  it  is  the  only  comb  that  can  comb  the  short  fibers 
of  wool. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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MEN    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THE     FRENCH-CAPPER 
BRANDING  BILL. 

SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS  POINTS  TO  ALEXANDER  WALKER  AND 
GEORGE  D.  BRIGGS  AS  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

During  his  long  closing  speech  before  the  Senate  sub-com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  Capper  compulsory  textile  branding 
bill,  Mr.  George  D.  Briggs  was  asked  by  Senator  Watson  the 
following  question : 

Senator  Watson.  "And  when  did  Mr.  Walker  begin  his 
first  fight  on  this  proposition?" 

To  this  Mr.  Briggs  replied,  "I  don't  know  just  what  you 
mean  by  the  first  fight,  Senator. ' ' 

Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  not  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Briggs,  volunteered  the  reply,  ' '  Three  years  ago. ' ' 

Then  Senator  Watson  asked,  "When  was  the  first  wide- 
spread attention  given  to  the  subject  of  truth  in  fabric  legisla- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Briggs,  feeling  able  to  risk  an  answer,  replied : 

"When  an  official  of  the  United  States  Government  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  question  of  fabric  legislation  be  taken 
up  with  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau.  That  was 
ex-Secretary  of  Commerce  William  C.  Redfield  and  it  was  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1919."  "This,"  he  stated, 
"was  the  inception  of  this  present  move."  And  inasmuch 
as  Senator  Watson  brought  the  point  out,  Mr.  Briggs  re- 
marked, "I  may  as  well  take  the  time  to  go  into  that  point  fur- 
ther, ' '  and  said : 

* '  Coming  out  of  that  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield,  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  wished  on  me 
the  task,  with  little  credit  and  much  hard  work,  of  acting  as 
chairman,  as  it  were,  of  the  committee  to  take  up  this  subject 
and  study  it  and  I  came  on  here  to  Washington  and  discussed 
it  with  all  of  them  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
others  here,  including  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who 
had  studied  the  thing,  and  to  look  over  the  situation  to  find 
out  what  could  be  done  or  what  should  be  done.    The  matter 
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was  discussed  with  various  distributors  and  wool  growers,  and 
farmers,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  to  carry  the  thing 
out,  and  it  became  apparent  after  this  investigation  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  history  of  results  that  in  order  to  give 
the  protection  to  the  public  and  the  wool  grower  which  was 
vital  two  things  were  necessary  in  any  bill  that  might  be 
drawn:  one  was  the  compulsory  stamping  of  cloth  and  the 
other  the  identification  of  both  virgin  wool  and  substitutes  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms. ' ' 

From  this  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Briggs,  advertising  man- 
ager for  Strong,  Hewat  &  Company,  several  things  appear: 

I.  According  to  Mr.  Briggs,  Secretary  Redfield  made  the 
first  suggestion  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1919  that 
the  question  of  fabric  legislation  be  taken  up  with  the  Nation- 
al Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau. 

II.  That  this  whole  agitation  came  from  men  who  hadn't 
the  slightest  practical  experience  in  wool  manufacture,  be- 
cause neither  Mr.  Briggs,  nor  Secretary  Redfield,  nor  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  nor  the  men  in  the 
Senate  or  House  who  drew  the  bill  with  whom  he  went  over 
the  situation,  nor  wool  growers,  nor  farmers,  the  men  Mr. 
Briggs  testified  he  consulted,  knew  the  problems  the  proposed 
legislation  would  bring  to  the  wool  manufacturer  and  the 
clothing  manufacturer.  Nor  did  they  consider  whether,  should 
the  French-Capper  bill  be  enacted,  it  would  give  any  valuable 
information  to  the  innocent  purchaser. 

III.  That  the  only  men  who  knew  the  real  problems  in- 
volved, and  whose  objections  would  have  been  given  weight 
by  anyone  except  the  men  determined  to  secure  this 
legislative  monstrosity,  were  studiously  avoided  and  were  not 
consulted  about  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Briggs  and  his  employer  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed  about 
the  man  who  started  this  movement,  the  former  testifying  that 
it  was  Mr.  Redfield  who  "made  the  suggestion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  fa!)ric  legislation  be  taken  up  with  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau,  this  being  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
1919,"  while  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Watson's  question,  "And  when  did  Mr.  Walker  begin  his  first 
fight  on  this  proposition?"  replied,  "Three  years  ago." 
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On  the  basis  of  facts  submitted  below  we  contend  that 
neither  of  these  replies  is  correct.  It  is  our  impression  that 
this  agitation  in  its  present  form  began  with  an  article  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  in  Number  3  of  Volume  1  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bulletin  printed  in  November,  1918. 
In  that  article  may  be  found  many  of  the  wild  and  inaccurate 
statements  upon  which  are  based  the  so-called  arguments  for 
the  passage  of  the  compulsory  branding  bill. 

In  that  article  Mr.  Walker  breezily  asked  whether  there  was 
a  cause  big  enough  to  account  for  the  decline  of  sheep  num- 
bers, declaring  that  "it  must  be  discovered  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  the  real  cause,  it  must  be  removed."  Without  further 
ado  he  then  proceeded  to  make  the  discovery  by  answering  his 
baffling  question  in  this  wise  :  ' '  Yes.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
selling  shoddy  as  virgin  wool  menaces  and  dries  up  the  sheep 
and  wool  industry  of  the  whole  world,  Mark  you !  The  men- 
ace and  wrong  is  not  in  that  shoddy  is  sold  but  that  it  is  sold 
as  virgin  wool." 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Walker  used  many  terms  which  have 
been  used  again  and  again  in  his  campaign  for  the  legisla- 
tion he  seeks.  "Shoddy  is  reworked  as  many  as  six  and  even 
eight  times,"  he  declared,  although  in  the  same  breath  the 
gentleman  also  said,  that  "There  is  no  test  known  to  science 
whereby  the  presence  of  all  wool  shoddy  in  a  fabric  can  prior 
to  service  surely  be  detected  or  the  number  of  times  the  shoddy 
has  previously  been  reworked  be  determined."  The  phrase 
' '  shoddy  is  reworked  as  many  as  six  and  even  eight  times ' '  may 
properly  be  termed  the  trade-mark  of  the  agitation.  It  is  a 
characteristic  utterance  and  it  crops  out  in  nearly  every 
speech,  pamphlet,  and  resolution  which  has  been  part  of  the 
agitation.  It  is  the  language  used  by  the  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  in  their  resolution  indorsing  the  French- 
Capper  bill  and  calling  upon  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  support  the  bill,  and  it  is  the  language 
used  by  the  compiler  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Shoddy 
Industry  vs.  The  Virgin  Wool  Industry,"  issued  by  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau. 

In  that  same  article  appear  the  ridiculous  and  inaccurate 
figures,  which  have  since  been  used  by  Mr.  Walker  before 
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Congressional  Committees  and  by  liis  misinformed  satellites 
and  careless  supporters  of  the  proposed  branding  bills,  to 
show  the  percentage  of  fabrics  which  contain  shoddy.  The 
following  is  one  of  them: 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  made  an  exhaustive,  close 
and  impartial  study  of  the  subject  and  Avho  should  be  quali- 
fied to  judge,  that  even  in  normal  times  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1914  at  least  80  per  cent  of  fabrics  made  and 
sold  in  the  United  States  as  being  made  exclusively  of  virgin 
wool  contained  shoddy. 

It  would  have  been  enlightening  to  know  the  names  of  those 
persons  "who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  and 
who  should  be  qualified  to  judge."  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Walker 
is  a  member  of  the  only  textile  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
wool  manufacture  which  advocates  this  ill-advised  legislation, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  any  person  connected  with  the 
industry.  "Wouldn't  that  have  been  a  modest  statement  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  person  making  the  unsupported  as- 
sertion was  none  other  than  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  himself! 
Perhaps  it  was  that  eminent  investigator,  with  a  passion  for 
truth,  George  D.  Briggs,  who  about  that  time  was  offering  to 
various  wool  manufacturers  in  turn  a  ready-made  "truth-in- 
fabric"  advertising  campaign  which  he  would  "put  on"  and 
conduct  on  a  long  term  contract. 

"Think,"  said  Mr.  Walker  in  his  article,  "of  the  colossal 
injustice  and  loss  this  has  inflicted  on  the  entire  sheep  and 
wool  industry. "  "  How  is  it, ' '  he  asked,  ' '  that  a  condition  ex- 
ists wherein  this  octopus  of  wrong  has  usurped  such  power 
and  scope?  For  it  is  a  condition  that  on  the  one  hand  forces 
tragic  results  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  poor  people  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  compelling  virgin  wool  to  compete  in  the 
raw  material  market  on  a  most  unjust  basis  with  shoddy,  has 
struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  wool  and  sheep  industry  and 
undoubtedly  has  been  a  big  factor  in  causing  this  highly  es- 
sential industry  to  steadily  dwindle,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  to  its  present  alarmingly  small  portions." 

Mr.  Walker,  arousing  his  readers  to  the  expectation  that 
"when  shoddy  is  unmasked  and  is  sold  only  and  openly  for 
what  it  is,  the  consequent  demand  for  virgin  wool  even  with 
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the  increased  production  which  may  result  from  the  concerted 
effort  being  put  forth  to  increase  sheep  husbandry,  will  insure 
a  price  to  the  wool  growers  sufficiently  high  to  make  sheep 
husbandry  sure  and  profitable  throughout  the  coming  years," 
issued  a  call  in  the  following  words  for  the  propaganda 
which  he  later  told  the  Senate  Committee  had  not  been  car- 
ried on  "in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner" : 

It  is  a  time  for  action,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  that  it  be  thoroughly  organized. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
National  Organizations,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  get  these 
vital  issues  clearly  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Government  officials  directly  related  to  the  problem, 
with  a  view  to  getting  their  co-operation  in  forming  local  or- 
ganizations, both  State  and  County,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

As  these  organizations  are  formed,  by  means  of  booklets 
and  lectures  and  in  every  other  practical  way,  the  issues 
should  be  brought  before  the  local  organizations  and  clearly 
defined,  with  a  two-fold  purpose;  first,  to  recognize  that  the 
world  after  the  war,  as  never  before,  will  have  ideals  and 
ideas  which  will  demand  the  true,  the  best,  the  genuine,  and 
thus  will  place  the  people  as  never  before  on  a  virgin  wool 
basis. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  virgin  wool,  sheep  hus- 
bandry must  be  greatly  extended,  and  there  must  be  develop- 
ed the  closest  appreciation  and  co-operation  of  these  local  or- 
ganizations in  quickening  the  consciousness  of  the  people  and 
of  the  trades  especially,  through  the  retail  organizations,  the 
clothing  manufacturers'  organizations,  and  the  fabric  manu- 
facturers' organizations,  both  local  and  national. 

To  our  mind,  it  is  the  time  above  all  when  the  bull  may  be 
taken  by  the  horns — and  thrown — when  worthy  fabrics  may 
be  made  and  sold  for  precisely  what  they  are,  and  when  vir- 
gin wool  may  come  fully  into  its  own,  thus  on  every  hand  in- 
spiring our  industries  to  the  highest  possible  standards,  and 
safeguarding  our  sheep  and  wool  industry  for  the  great  future 
that  is  at  hand. 

From  the  quotations  made  it  is  plain  either  that  Mr. 
AValker's  article  is  the  source  from  which  the  material  for  the 
many  articles  printed,  addresses  made,  and  resolutions  framed 
has  been  drawn  or  else  that  it  and  they  all  came  from  some 
source  not  yet  revealed.     It  is  plain  also  that  Mr.  Walker 
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advised  strongly  the  kind  of  propaganda  which  was  later  car- 
ried on. 

Mr.  Walker's  article  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  in  November,  1918.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Bureau,  whose  "first  work  in  which  it  was 
pretty  active,"  according  to  Professor  Charles  S.  Plumb,  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Bureau,  who  testified 
March  25,  1920,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  "was  during  the  war  getting  sheep 
men,  and  thej''  had  conferences  at  Chicago  in  which  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  farms, 
and  it  played  a  part  in  the  purchase  of  sheep  and  placing 
them  on  the  cut-over  lands  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  that 
section.  And  then  following,  after  the  war  was  discontinued, 
this  work  of  endeavoring  to  do  something  to  assist  in  clarify- 
ing the  clothing  situation  was  taken  up."'  (House  Hearings, 
p.  269.) 

After  the  armistice  and  the  stimulus  of  war  work  was  taken 
away,  the  field  of  activity  seemed  to  be  lessened  for  the  Bureau 
and  its  Board  of  Managers  hailed  the  author  of  the  article 
in  the  November  issue  of  its  Bulletin  as  a  Moses  to  lead  them 
to  the  promised  land,  for  had  he  not  with  fervor  aroused  by 
the  war  written  in  that  article  that  "all  men  will  appreciate 
that  truth  alone  won — that  a  virgin-wool  basis  in  all  things 
alone  could  and  did  win?" 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau  held  in  Chicago  on 
June  16,  1919,  Mr.  Walker  was  elected  president  of  the  organ- 
ization and  made  a  speech  of  acceptance  in  which  he  declared 
that  "the  protection  and  promotion  of  sheep  husbandry  is  a 
key  problem  that  lies  right  at  the  heart  of  the  task  of  insuring 
a  permanent  world  peace  and  the  well  being  of  all  the  people." 
He  desired  "a  reasonable  time  to  examine  carefully  the  many 
elements  entering  into  this  problem  so  that  I  can  intelligently 
co-operate  with  you  in  framing — in  the  near  future — a  con- 
crete, definite,  and  comprehensive  plan  of  action." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ' '  World  Peace  and  Sheep  Husband- 
ry," issued  by  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  in 
1919,  it  is  shown  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Alexander  Walker 
was  chosen   to  supplant   Charles   E.   Timson,   United   States. 
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manager  for  William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  as  president  of  the 
Bureau.  It  is  there  stated  that  "the  activity  and  success  of 
Alexander  Walker,  vice-president  of  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co., 
Inc.,  in  bringing  before  the  public,  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try, and  the  textile  and  clothing  industries  his  persistent  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  honest  labeling  of  wool  textiles  undoubted- 
ly focussed  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  on  Mr.  Walker  as  the  logi- 
cal man  for  the  leadership  of  the  Bureau  in  the  constructive 
program  that  is  being  formulated  [1919]  for  the  rehabili- 
tating of  sheep  husbandry. ' ' 

During  the  winter  preceding  his  election  Mr.  Walker,  ac- 
cording to  an  apparently  inspired  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  and  published  in  this  same  pamphlet,  addressed 
among  others  the  following  conventions :  The  National  Re- 
tail Clothiers'  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  January  14,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Retail  Clothiers'  Association  Convention, 
joint  meeting  of  the  Retail  Clothiers'  Association  of  Kansas 
and  the  Kansas  City  Men's  Apparel  Club,  held  at  Kansas  City, 
February  3,  Iowa  State  Retail  Clothiers'  Association  at  Des 
Moines,  Nebraska  State  Retail  Clothiers'  Association,  Omaha, 
West  Virginia  State  Retail  Clothiers'  Meeting,  Texas  State 
Retail  Clothiers'  Association,  April  23,  San  Antonio,  and  Mid- 
Western  Retail  Clothiers'  Association  at  Kansas  City,  June  11. 

Mr.  Alexander  Walker  took  some  time  (how  much  is  not 
important)  to  investigate  the  situation  and  upon  his  inde- 
fatigable lieutenant,  George  D.  Briggs,  according  to  the  lat- 
ter 's  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub-committee,  wished  ' '  the 
task  of  acting  as  chairman,  as  it  were,  of  the  committee  to 
take  up  the  subject  and  study  it. ' '  It  was  Mr.  Briggs,  whose 
ignorance  of  wool  manufacturing  problems  and  processes  has 
repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  abysmal,  who  "came  on  here 
to  Washington  and  discussed  it  with  various  statesmen"  with 
the  result  the  French  bill  was  draAvn  by  men  as  ignorant  of 
the  problem  they  tackled  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  enlisted  their  services,  and  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  7,  1920.  (Senate  Hearings, 
p.  452.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  unbiased  person  can  peruse 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  record  tlius  set  down,  without 
being  convinced  that  the  responsibility  for  the  French-Capper 
bill  and  the  widespread  propaganda  for  its  passage  by  Con- 
gress rests  AAith  Mr.  Walker  and  his  advertising  manager. 

These  facts  refute  the  statement  that  this  French-Capper 
bill  is  the  result  of  a  popular  demand  for  the  compulsory 
branding  of  textiles.  It  was  adopted  by  some  organizations 
after  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  Mr.  Briggs,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  war  ferment,  high  prices,  and  the  subsequent  deflation 
of  raw  materials,  to  capitalize  the  wool  growers'  discontent. 
These  two  men,  both  without  practical  knowledge  of  wool  man- 
ufacture, and  not  the  wool  growers,  are  the  real  instigators 
of  the  propaganda,  who  have  secured  misguided  adherents 
and  have  brought  the  campaign  to  its  present  pass. 

In  this  connection  let  us  repeat  once  more  that  wise  re- 
mark of  George  D.  Briggs,  advertising  manager  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er 's  company : 

"I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  virgin  wool 
campaign  as  sponsored  by  Strong,  Hewat  &  Company  for  the 
advancement  of  truth  in  fabrics  has  been  a  successful  selling 
idea." 

J.  B.  McP. 
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HARRISON  BENN. 

Mr.  Harrison  Benn  of  Clayton,  England,  associated  with  his 
brother,  William  Henry  Benn,  in  Joseph  Benn  &  Sons,  Incorporated, 
manufacturers  of  alpaca  and  mohair  and  owners  of  the  Greystone 
Mills  at  Greystone,  Rhode  Island,  died  in  his  seventieth  year  on  Sat- 
urday, July  23,  at  his  residence,  Holcombe  Hall,  Dawlish,  Devon- 
shire, England. 

Mr.  Benn,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Benn,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  Bradford  trade.  In  his  boyhood 
he  went  into  a  small  mill  where  his  father  had  begun  business 
in  the  spinning  trade  under  the  name  of  J.  Benn  &  Company. 
As  the  firm's  business  prospered  he  was  sent  to  school  and  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  Germany.  Returning  to  Clay- 
ton, where  meanwhile  his  father  and  partners  had  built  an  extensive 
mill  known  as  Oaks  Mills,  he  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  business.  In  1881  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Joseph  Benn  retiring  and  starting  a  business  with  his  five  sons  at 
Beckside  Mills,  Great  Horton,  under  the  style  of  J.  Benn  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Harrison  Benn's  business  abilities  were  thrown  into  the  new 
venture  with  untiring  energy  and  the  business  developed  until  the 
new  firm  came  to  be  recognized  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
alj^aca  and  mohair  fabrics,  and  as  rivaling  the  jDartnership  from 
which  some  of  the  members  had  withdrawn.  In  1903,  largely  through 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  Harrison  Benn,  the  firm  decided  to  extend  its 
activities  to  the  United  States,  and  located  its  enterprise  at  Grey- 
stone, Rhode  Island,  where  extensive  mills  were  erected  which  em- 
ploy a  large  force  of  operatives.  This  was  one  result  of  the  tariff 
law  then  in  force  and  is  ocular  proof  which  cannot  successfully  be 
denied.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  Mr.  Benn  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  this  country,  maintaining  with  his  brother,  William 
Henry  Benn,  active  supervision  over  both  the  Great  Horton  and  the 
Greystone  business.  Mr.  Benn  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three 
daughters. 

RICHARD  CAMPION. 

On  September  3,  1921,  Richard  Campion,  for  many  years 
prominent  as  a  manufacturer  and  selling  agent  in  the  worsted  yarn 
industry  in  Philadelphia,  died,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  after  an 
illness  of  almost  six  months.  Born  in  Pemberton,  New  Jersey,  he 
removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  to  Mt.  Holly,  and  later 
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to  Camden,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  serv- 
ing during  the  Civil  War  he  got  into  the  worsted  business  in  1867, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Campion  &  Lister,  proprietors  of  the 
Chatham  Mills  at  Third  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  the  partner- 
ship continuing  until  1869,  when  Mr.  Lister  withdrew.  A  partnership 
then  formed  by  Edmund  N.  Grundy,  William  H.  Grundy,  and  Rich- 
ard Campion,  under  the  name  of  Grundy  Brothers  &  Campion,  con- 
tinued to  operate  the  Chatham  Mills  until  1873,  when  they  moved  to 
the  Star  Mills  at  Howard  and  Jefferson  Streets.  In  1876,  they 
moved  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  the  Bristol  Mills  were  erected.  There 
the  partnership  continued  until  December  31,  1887,  when  Mr. 
Edmund  N.  Grundy  having  died  in  1884,  his  interests  were  with- 
drawn. At  the  same  time  Mr.  Campion  withdrew  to  engage  in  the 
worsted  j^arn  commission  business,  the  mills  of  W.  H.  Grundy  &  Co. 
being  among  those  he  represented.  He  continued  in  that  commission 
business  until  his  retirement  from  active  work  on  December  31,  1917. 
Mr.  Campion  was  a  strong  advocate  of,  and  a  believer  in,  the 
protective  tariff  system,  and  for  a  nifmber  of  years  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  resigning  in 
1918.  At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  vice- 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Edmund  N.  Grundy,  who  died  in  the  early  eighties.  He  is 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Enack  of  Philadelphia. 

CHARLES  C.  BUTTERWORTH. 

Charles  C.  Butterworth,  who  retired  more  than  ten  years  ago 
from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  H.  W.  Butterworth  & 
Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  mercerizing,  dyeing,  and 
finishing  machinery,  died  from  heart  disease  on  July  21,  at  Kineo, 
Maine,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry  W.  Butter- 
worth, and  grandson  of  John  Butterworth,  who  founded  the 
business  in  1820.  It  was  shortly  after  James  Butterworth,  an  elder 
brother,  had  been  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1867,  that  Chas.  C.  Butter- 
worth and  Wm.  B.  Butterworth  also  were  admitted  to  the  firm,  which 
was  then  changed  from  H.  W.  Butterworth  &  Son  to  H.  W.  Butter- 
worth &  Sons.  In  1889,  the  business  was  incorporated  i;nder  its 
present  title.  Mr.  Butterworth  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  business,  until  he  retired.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  daughters,  and  his  son,  Henry  W.  Butterworth,  who  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  and  j^rominent  in  the  masonic  fraternity. 
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Editorial  and  Industrial  Miscellany. 

SENATOR  GOODING'S  ATTACK  ON  THE   WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS.  ' 

The  wool  growers  of  the  United  States  have  been  wont  from 
time  to  time  to  fall  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  and  charge  them 
with  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar.  Very  often  these  periods  of 
violence  have  been  accompanied  by  demands  for  tariff  action  de- 
signed not  so  much  for  the  furthering  of  sheep  growing  as  for  the 
damaging  of  the  manufacturers.  Too  late  the  growers'  frenzy  has 
abated  and  they  have  come  to  see  that  they  were  hurting  themselves 
quite  as  much  as  they  were  injuring  their  customers — and  supposed 
enemies — the  manufacturers. 

Some  of  them  are  again  apparently  going  through  the  same  old 
experience.  Senator  Gooding's  address  before  the  Senate  on  July 
28,  1921,  was  as  bitter  an  attack  as  the  wool  manufacturers  have 
endured  for  many  years;  but  it  was  not  without  premonitory 
rumblings  from  various  quarters.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  the  wool  growers'  present  dislike  for  their  market  by 
answering  Senator  Gooding  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  chief 
object  of  attack  was  the  "compensatory"  duties.  In  some  way  he 
seems  to  feel  that  these  duties  make  the  wool  manufacturers  rich 
and  the  wool  growers  poor,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  ratios  in 
the  Fordney  bill  make  a  bad  matter  worse. 

Two  errors  in  this  position  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  wool 
growers  to  recognize.  The  first  one  is  the  assumption  that  these 
"compensatory"  duties  are  anything  except  duties  on  wool  in  the 
manufactured  form.  They  are  wool  duties — they  are  duties  on  wool 
— they  protect  the  wool  grower.  In  so  far  as  they  are  "compensa- 
tory," it  is  the  grower  who  is  compensated,  and  without  them  the 
duty  on  manufactured  wool  is  useless.  The  second  is  the  inade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  relations  between  the  wool  duties  on 
unmanufactured  wool  and  these  duties  on  wool  in  manufactured 
products.  Senator  Gooding  actually  proposes  in  his  amendment  a 
change  in  the  bill  which  would  provide  for  less  wool  duty  on  wool 
in  imported  yarn  and  cloth  than  on  the  same  kind  of  wool  imported 
in  tops.  Apparently  he  sees  clearly  that  tops  are  combed  wool 
which,  if  imported,  cuts  into  the  consumption  of  uncombed  wool; 
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hence  he  advocates  an  adequate  "comiDensation"  to  the  wool  grower 
for  this  competition.  The  heavy  importations  of  tops  before  the 
passage  of  the  "Emergency"  tariff  convinced  even  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  competition  between  wool  in  tops  and  wool  unmanufactured 
is  real.  Thus  far  the  Senator  evidently  has  not  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  equally  evident  idea  that  wool  in  yarn,  or  in  cloth  within  a 
few  weeks  longer,  would  have  rej^eated  the  history  of  tops  last 
spring,  for  the  simple  reason  that  wool  in  these  forms  also  competes 
directly  with  unmanufactured  wool. 

The  large  importations  of  tops  in  the  early  months  of  1921  were 
merely  the  first  step  in  a  process  as  certain  as  sunrise.  Tops  always 
come  first,  but  yams,  cloths,  and  garments  are  certain  to  follow  if 
the  wool  growers  do  not  get  the  right  duty  on  the  wool  contained 
in  all  forms  of  imported  manufactures  of  wool.  The  possibility  was 
first  manifest  in  the  case  of  tops  because  commerce  in  tops  could 
be  quickly  instituted,  whereas  the  more  advanced  forms  of  manu- 
factures require  the  creation  of  agencies  of  distribution  which  re- 
quire time  to  set  up. 


CARDINAL  OBJECTIONS   TO   COMPULSORY   TEXTILE 
FABRIC   BRANDING. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  given  many  quotations  from  the 
hearings  before  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  concerning  the  Capper  bill  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory branding  of  wool  textiles.  These  cast  an  illuminating 
side-light  on  the  reasons  why  this  agitation  has  been  revived.  They 
show  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  for  an  ignorant  prejudice  to  be 
exploited  by  any  skilled  publicist.  In  any  consideration  of  this 
subject,  however,  the  central  thoughts  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  are: 

1.  Branding  of  wool  fabrics  to  show  only  their  fiber  content 
cannot  have  any  relation  to  the  durability,  warmth,  or  other  desir- 
able i^roperties  of  the  fabric  and  hence  at  best  is  useless,  and  at 
worst  is  misleading. 

2.  The  distinction  between  wool  fibers  "previously  spun  or 
woven"  and  those  spun  or  woven  the  first  time  cannot  be  established 
by  physical  or  chemical  test.  It  can  only  be  made  certain  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  fibers'  actual  history — a  difficult  matter  to  make  sure  of 
without  costly  systems  of  oaths,  inspections,  and  bondings. 
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3.  The  knowledge  of  fiber  content  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
posed law  would  not  only  be  useless  or  misleading  to  the  consumer, 
if  accurately  transmitted  to  him,  but  the  process  of  making  sure 
that  it  was  accurately  transmitted  to  the  consumer  opens  up  chances 
for  fraud  not  offered  by  the  normal  channels  of  commerce.  Claims 
of  merit  implied  in  false  declarations  under  the  law  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  refute. 

4.  Branding  to  show  only  fiber  content  would  be  bad  enough 
if  it  were  merely  made  optional  under  a  Federal  registration  and 
branding  system.  To  make  it  compulsory  puts  a  needless  and 
costly  handicap  on  all  honestly  conducted  wool  fabric  business,  and 
in  addition  to  offering  no  hindrance  to  dishonest  persons,  opens  up 
to  them  new  chances  for  deception.  It  is  not  unlike  a  Federal 
statute  requiring  all  men  to  wear  a  button  telling  how  many  times 
they  have  been  to  Boston.  If  honestly  lived  up  to,  it  is  meaningless, 
and  whatever  advantages  may  be  gained  from  compliance  are  open 
to  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  regardless  of  the  facts. 

5.  Compulsory  branding  of  the  sort  contemplated,  if  honestly 
and  effectively  done,  would  cost  something.  That  cost  would  be 
justified  only  if  the  return  to  the  public  were  valuable  and  certain. 
It  could  be  neither  of  these. 

6.  The  wool  growers  who  expect  that  this  project  will  raise  wool 
prices  are  deceived,  first,  as  to  the  amount  of  reworked  stock  used, 
second,  as  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  wool  instead  of  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  wool  supply  as  is  actually  the  case,  and  third,  as  to  the 
facts  concerning  the  relative  prices  of  new  and  reworked  stock 
and  the  fabrics  made  from  them.  These  facts  have  been  brought 
out  repeatedly. 

7.  The  project  does  not  provide  for  "Truth  in  Fabrics"  but  for 
the  compulsory  branding  of  incomplete  assertions,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  incapable  of  proof  or  refutation  and  the  implications  of 
which  are  deceptive. 
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DUTIES  ON  SCOURED  POUND  OF  WOOL  EQUIVALENT  TO 
RATES  ON  GREASE  POUND  IN  AMENDMENT  TO  FORD- 
NEY  TARIFF,  H.  R.  7456,  SUBMITTED  TO  SENATE 
JULY  28,  1921,  BY  SENATOR  FRANK  R.  GOODING  OF 
IDAHO. 
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Note.  Within  the  ranges  of  ordinary  commercial  shrinkage  these 
elaborately  worded  grease  wool  duties  all  approximate  an  equiva- 
lent of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound.  It  would  have  been  much 
simpler  to  express  them  thus  in  plain  language.  All  in  the  wool 
trade  or  industry  would  have  known  that  a  rate  thus  stated  pro- 
vided for  the  same  duty  on  all  wools  regardless  of  price  or  shrink- 
age. They  would  have  known  also  that  the  rate  thus  prescribed 
was  substantially  higher  on  all  shrinkage  below  66  per  cent  than  the 
rate  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  It  would  have  been  a  simple  matter, 
also,  to  calculate  at  various  i^rices  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the 
flat  rate  thus  proposed. 

An  examination  of  the  table  brings  out  one  or  two  interesting 
points,  not  at  first  apparent,  concerning  the  proposal.  For  example, 
the  table  makes  it  clear  that  the  duty  of  11.5  cents  per  grease  pound 
of  wool  shrinking  66  per  cent  yields  a  scoured  pound  equivalent  of 
33.82  cents.  Or  making  the  necessaiy  intervening  figures,  a  duty  of 
11  cents  per  grease  pound  on  wool  shrinking  66%  per  cent  is  seen 
to  be  33  cents  per  scoured  pound.  This  has  a  familiar  sound.  These 
are  the  duties  and  the  relations  between  them  provided  in  the 
Dingley  and  Payne-Aldrich  laws.  For  shrinkages  greater  than  66 
per  cent,  it  is  probable  that  attention  will  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  duties  provided  by  this  pro- 
posal. In  judging  the  value  of  this  reduction,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  few  American-grown  wools  shrink  over  70  per 
cent.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  part  of  the  scale  is  the 
probability  that  it  would  facilitate  the  importation  of  high  shrink- 
ing wools  from  South  Africa — a  matter  of  interest  and  of  some  im- 
portance. The  really  significant  part  of  the  schedule  as  drawn, 
however,  lies  in  the  region  of  the  wools  of  the  shrinkages  most 
commonly  imj^orted  to  supplement  the  American  wool  clip.  These 
wools  show  an  increase  in  the  grease  wool  duty  ranging  up  to 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates. 

This  is  the  real  weakness  in  the  33  cent  scoured  content  proposal. 
It  makes  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  on  these  wools  mount 
so  high  as  to  become  virtually  an  embargo.  (See  page  483  for  text 
of  Senator  Gooding's  amendment.) 


WHO  INVENTED  THE  TERM  VIRGIN  WOOL? 

Where,  when,  and  by  whom  was  the  term  "virgin  wool"  devised? 
Is  it  an  old  phrase  which  has  been  used  in  the  trade  for  any  length 
of  time?  or  is  it  a  recent  invention  to  aid  in  the  propaganda  for 
compulsory  branding  legislation?  Various  answers  have  been  given 
to  these  questions,  but  few  of  them  agree  in  essential  details.  Any- 
one following  the  statements  concerning  this  comparatively  simple 
matter  finds  it  easy  to  understand  why  they  get  twisted  when  com- 
plex questions  arise. 

At  the  hearings  given  in  March,  1920,  Mr.  Alexander  Walker 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to  know  that  before  the 
corporation  with  which  I  am  connected  ever  advertised  virgin  wool 
fabrics,  before  they  had  a  trade  mark,  the  term  "virgin  wool"  was 
used  by  our  friends,  the  reworked  wool  shoddy  manufacturers. 
Everyone  wondered  where  the  name  came  from.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  booklet  entitled  Reworked  Wool  or  Wool  Shoddy,  it  being  a  state- 
ment to  the  conservation  of  woolen  by-products,  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Fiber  Manufacturers  of  Boston  and 
distributed  in  May,  1918,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City.     (Hearings,  p.  434.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  Cromwell,  of  New  York  City,  who  for  two  years 
during  the  war  was  connected  with  the  Wool  Administration  in 
Washington,  told  the  same  committee  that  he  "did  not  hear  the 
words  virgin  wool  at  all  until  they  appeared  in  an  advertisement 
of  a  single  mill  in  New  York,  Strong,  Hewat  &  Co.  The  label  was 
not  used  and  never  known  at  all,  and  I  think  was  absolutely  unin- 
telligible to  dealers  until  this  advertising  appeared."  (House  Hear- 
ings, p.   200.) 

Mr.  Josei^h  E.  Davies,  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  told  the  committee  that  he  had  "never  heard  of  virgin 
wool  until  this  morning."    (House  Hearings,  p.  416.) 

Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  the  Ohio  wool  grower  testifying  before  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  June  2,  1921,  said: 

While  I  am  on  that  virgin  wool  business,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing. It  has  been  said  and  put  in  print  that  this  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau  of  Chicago  invented  that  name  lately  for  their 
purposes.  Joe  Wing  of  alfalfa  fame  and  H.  P.  Miller,  a  veterinary, 
now  a  big  farmer  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  and  I  appeared  before 
our  Ohio  Senate  Committee  28  years  ago  and  I  used  that  expression 
then.  There  is  not  enough  originality  about  me  to  have  originated 
any  phrase.  So  I  must  have  read  this  some  place.  I  know  I  never 
originated  the  phrase  "virgin  wool."  I  could  get  Henry  Miller's 
affida\'it  to  that  because  he  adopted  it  right  away,  and  he  has  been 
using  it  ever  since.    (Senate  Hearings,  p.  55.) 

Mr.  Edmund  A.  Whittier,  representing  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League,  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  as  follows: 

The  term  virgin  implies  purity,  superiority,  and  to  require  the 
manufacturer  to  make  all  new  wool  virgin  wool  is  to  dignify  or 
recognize  that  arbitrary  term.  It  is  a  word  that  has  been  estab- 
lished within  a  comparatively  few  months,  not  much  over  a  year  ago, 
bv  a  diligent  propaganda,  apparently,  so  that  it  is  used  collo- 
quially here  all  day  long  in  the  hearings.  .  .  .  To  require  the 
manufacturers  to  adopt  that  terminology  is  in  our  opinion  vicious 
and  we  believe  misbranding.     (Senate  Hearings,  p.  387.) 
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Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  a  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia,  suj^ported 
Mr.  Whittier,  telling  the  committee  that  "virgin  wool  is  a  new  term  in 
the  trade.  In  an  experience  of  upward  of  40  years  I  never  met 
with  the  word  until  the  recent  advertising  which  has  been  associated 
with  the  advocacy  of  this  legislation."    (Senate  Hearings,  p.  388.) 

Mr.  George  D.  Briggs  touched  upon  this  question  in  his  closing 
address  to  the  Senate  Committee,  saying : 

Now  there  are  certain  erroneous  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  opponents  which  I  desire  to  correct. 

1.  That  there  is  only  one  firm  advertising  virgin  wool,  and  that 
the  term  virgin  wool  is  a  newly  coined  term. 

The  advertisements  produced  to  show  that  more  than  one  firm  is 
advertising  virgin  wool,  most  of  which  were  those  of  clothing  re- 
tailers, not  fabric  manufacturers,  are  all  of  recent  date — ranging 
from  September  30,  1919  to  October  30,  1920.  Some  of  the  ad°ver- 
tisements  cited  by  Mr.  Briggs  are  by  concerns  that  cannot  be  found 
in  the  most  recent  textile  directory,  for  examjole,  the  Howe  Woolen 
Mills,  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  Brownsville  Woolen  Mills,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  the  Continental  Mills,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  advertisements  quoted  by  Mr.  Briggs  confirm  and  do  not  con- 
tradict the  statement  made  in  October,  1919,  by  his  fellow  member 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  Mr.  B.  F.  Harris,  a  banker 
of  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  Avho  at  an  advertising  convention 
held  in  Chicago  on  October  27,  28,  and  29,  1919,  made  a  speech,  an 
extract  from  which,  submitted  by  Alexander  Walker  to  the  House 
Committee  and  printed  on  page  442  of  the  House  Hearings,  is  as 
follows : 

When  we  talk  about  "all  wool"  as  we  used  to,  we  mean  just  that. 
Now  some  of  them  get  around  it  by  saying  "all  wool"  and  we  have 
had  to  invent  the  term  "virgin  wool." 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  very  able  man  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
cannot  be  interrogated  as  to  the  author  of  the  phrase  or  the  exact 
time  when  it  was  coined,  or  invented;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
invented  about  the  time  Mr.  Alexander  Walker  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  which  was  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1919.  Mr.  Harris'  statement,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker  must  have  known  when  he  addressed  the  House  Committee 
in  March,  1920,  was  not  mentioned  when  he  discussed  the  origin  of 
the  term  virgin  wool,  but  was  only  one  among  many  extracts  asked 
to  be  printed. 
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Now  to  confirm  our  long  held  suspicion  that  the  originator  or 
adaj^ter  of  the  term  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  or  his 
resourceful  advertising  manager,  Briggs,  we  have  the  positive  as- 
sertion in  a  block  paragraph  on  the  cover  of  the  Sej^tember  Sheep 
Breeder,  entitled  "Virgin  Wool  Campaign"  that  Mr.  Walker  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  words  there  i:)rinted  are :  "Most  persons  laughed 
when  Alexander  Walker  invented  the  term  virgin  wool."  This  state- 
ment confirms  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Champaign,  The  editor 
of  the  Sheep  Breeder  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  and  we  suppose  would  not  knowingly 
print  a  misstatement,  although  in  the  June  Sheep  Breeder  he  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial  note: 

Colonel  Wood,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man- 
ufacturers, says  that  virgin  wool  is  entirely  new  to  the  trade  and 
had  never  been  heard  of  until  the  advertising  in  connection  with 
truth  in  fabric  legislation  started.    That's  the  best  joke  of  all. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Sheep  Breeder  for  September  is  to  be 
accepted,  what  can  be  said  of  the  editorial  note  in  the  June  number? 
The  September  number  confirms  Colonel  Wood's  statement  and 
refutes  the  implication  contained  in  the  editor's  words,  "That's  the 
best  joke  of  all." 


HOW    THE    WYOMING    TEXTILE    BRANDING    BILL    WAS 

ENACTED. 

In  a  short  editorial  in  the  Aj^ril  Bulletin  we  referred  to  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming  of  a  textile  branding  law.  In 
the  editorial  the  statement  was  made  that  "no  hearings  were  held, 
the  bill  was  passed  unanimously  without  debate  and  with  record 
speed." 

The  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  been  questioned  by  a  reader  of 
the  Bulletin,  an  advocate  of  the  Wyoming  bill  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau 
of  America.  He  writes  that  our  statement  that  no  hearings  were 
held  is  "absolutely  untrue"  because  "hearings  on  the  Wyoming  Truth 
in  Fabric  bill  were  held  before  House  Committee."  The  statement 
that  the  bill  was  passed  without  debate,  our  correspondent  writes  "is 
equally  untrue  if  we  take  the  meaning  of  debate  to  mean  to  discuss 
argumentatively." 

Our  correspondent  suggested  that  his  statements  be  investigated 
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for  verification  and  asked  that  a  correction  be  made  if  they  were 
found  to  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  loolicy  of  those  who  have  edited  the  Bulletin  since  its  first 
issue  has  been  to  strive  to  be  accurate  in  statement.  Never  has  an 
intentional  misstatement  been  printed,  and  when  unintentional  ones 
have  appeared  at  rare  intervals,  they  have  been  acknowledged  and 
corrected  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Taking  advantage  of  our  correspondent's  offer  we  sought  the 
facts,  though  far  removed  from  Cheyenne;  and  the  result  of  that 
investigation  secured  from  two  different  sources — one  connected 
with  the  House  and  the  other  with  the  Senate  of  the  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature— is  submitted  to  our  readers  who  may  decide  whether  we  were 
correct  in  our  original  statement,  or  our  con-espondent  who  wrote 
that  "there  were  hearings  held"  and  that  the  bill  was  discussed  argu- 
mentatively. 

In  answer  to  direct  questions  a  member  of  the  House  writes 
that  one  hearing  of  which  "no  notice  was  given"  and  at  which 
"nobody  in  particular"  appeared  for  the  bill  and  no  person  appeared 
in  opposition  to  it,  was  held  for  "about  ten  minutes."  To  the  ques- 
tion, Was  the  bill  debated  in  either  the  House  or  Senate? — by  de- 
bate I  mean  did  some  members  speak  against  the  bill  and  attempt  to 
show  its  defects  and  disadvantages  and  some  speak  for  the  bill  and 
attempt  to  show  its  merits  and  advantages — he  replies,  "No,  not  in 
the  House." 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  Were  any  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  on  House  bill  No.  227?  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Senate  writes :  "None  that  I  know  of.  I  be- 
lieve no  hearing  was  held."  He  says  that  the  bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  [House  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Institutions] 
"less  than  three  days"  and  that  the  "only  debate  in  the  House  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Small  amendment  was  adopted.  The  amend- 
ment strengthened  the  bill."  He  also  writes :  "The  bill  was  introduced 
in  House  on  February  9  by  J.  C.  Underwood.  Passed  House  on 
February  16.  Passed  Senate  on  February  19.  Approved  by  Gov- 
ernor on  February  21.  In  Senate  bill  was  read  first  time  and  sent 
direct  to  Committee  of  the  Whole.  No  debate  whatever  in  Senate. 
After  consideration  in  Committee  of  Whole  rules  of  Senate  were 
suspended  and  bill  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote." 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  less  than 
three  days  and  no  hearing  was  advertised  and  if  one  was  held  it 
was  for  "about  ten  minutes,"  nobody  in  particular  appearing  for 
the   bill   and   no   person   in   opposition,   as  our  first  correspondent 
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writes,  it  is  not  very  surjirising  that  the  second  correspondent  says 
no  such  hearing  was  held  that  "I  know  of."  Such  a  perfunctory 
gathering  as  the  one  at  which  no  one  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  "nobody  in  particular"  appeared  for  the  bill,  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  hearing  at  which  the  members  of  the  committee  presumed 
to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  could  get  information  for 
the  foi-ming  of  a  proper  decision.  The  meeting  for  "about  ten 
minutes"  cannot,  by  the  wildest  flight  of  imagination,  be  considered 
a  hearing  in  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  the  word  by  legis- 
lators and  those  familiar  with  legislative  practice. 

Our  second  correspondent  says  that  there  was  no  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  no  testimony  was  taken.  If  that  was  the  ease,  how  could 
the  meeting  be  called  a  hearing? 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  said,  if  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses — 
and  they  should  know  what  took  place — that  the  bill  was  debated, 
"argumentatively  discussed,"  as  our  protesting  reader  writes.  To 
have  a  debate  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sides  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed. A  debate  implies  that  one  group  upholds  the  affirmative  and 
the  other,  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Otherwise  there  can 
be  no  illuminating  discussion.  In  this  case  both  our  correspondents 
are  practically  agreed  that  there  was  no  debate  in  that  sense,  the 
member  of  the  House  writing  in  answer  to  the  question,  Was  the 
bill  debated  in  either  the  House  or  Senate?  "No,  not  in  the  House," 
and  the  Senate  correspondent  writing  "only  debate  in  House  was 
in  favor  of  bill." 

In  view  of  the  testimony  we  have  produced  we  believe  that  our 
previous  statement  that  no  hearings  were  held  and  that  the  bill  was 
passed  without  debate  is  in  accord  with  the  facts,  and  that  it  is  fac- 
tious criticism  to  declare  that  "this  is  absolutely  untrue"  because 
"Hearings  on  the  Wyoming  Truth  in  Fabric  bill  were  held  before  the 
House  Committee,"  and  that  it  was  passed  without  debate  "is  equally 
untrue  if  we  take  the  meaning  of  debate  to  mean  to  discuss  argu- 
mentativelv." 


THE   SURPLUS   OF  B.A.W.R.A.  WOOL. 

The  British  Australian  Wool  Realisation  Association  has  issued 
the  statement  given  below,  showing  its  stocks  of  wool  as  of  July  31st, 
1921.  The  last  column  shows  the  reduction  in  the  various  totals  as 
compared  with  the  similar  statement  of  stocks  as  of  Dec.  31st,  1920. 
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Stocks  of  B.A.W.R.A.  Wool  at  July  31st,  1921. 

Anstrnlnsin  Reduction 

U.  K.  Antwerp  ^"/ Aflnat  totals         since  Dec. 

°^  "^""^^  31st,  1920 

Bales  Bales  Bales  Bales               Bales 
Australian- 
Merino  : 

Combing    402,102  8,278  89,340  499,720        186,289 

Clothing     44,094  16,241  20,234  80,659          36.396 

Carbonising    ...   38,555  15,220  21,906  75.681           19,998 

Crossbred : 

Combing : 

Fine    175,532  384  80,896  256,812          40,090 

Medium      99,622  235  88,049  187,906          18,572 

Low     91,284  217  31,037  122,538             5,844 

Clothing : 

Fine      8,449  817  29,817  39,083            3,938 

Medium     4,987  376  32,276  37,649            1,233 

Low     5,393  315  11,217  16,925               629 

Carbonising : 

Fine      17,462  1,695  55,799  74,956            5,501 

Medium      6,611  810  59.586  67,007            6,538 

Low     8,547  626  20,023  29,196            2,742 

Re-Conditioned      ...1,355  1,355  

Totals  Australian. 903,993  45,214  540,180  1,489,487        327,770 

New  Zealand — 

Merino     877  2,933  8,810               173 

Crossbred : 

Combing : 

Fine    27.326  ....  34,559  61,885          13,583 

Medium    88,873  100  103,286  192.259           13,654 

Low     108.409  115  48,016  157,140           

Clothing : 

Fine    1,613  435  2,048 

Medium     5,808  1,088  6,396 

Low     6,415  653  7,068 

Slipes      71,220  923  71,061  143,204 

Scoured      93,604  52,182  145,786 

Totals    New    Zea- 
land      403,645  1,138  314,813  719,596          48,646 

Grand  Totals    1,307,638  46,362  855,083    *2,209,083         377,391 


711 

1,168 

12,075 
10,942 


Commenting  on  the  foregoing  table  the  Bradford  Weekly 
Wool  Chart  of  August  25,  1921,  said: 

An  instructive  oflfieial  statement  has  been  issued  with  regard  to  the 
stocks  of  B.A.W.R.A.  wool  in  hand  at  31st  July,  1921.  A  com- 
parison of  this  statement  with  the  previous  one  dealing  with  the 

*2,331  bales  Falkland  Island  wool,  included  in  the  grand  total  for  December  31st, 
1920,  have  been  also  sold. 
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position  at  December  31st,  1920,  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the  in- 
tervening seven  months  the  reduction  in  stocks  has  amounted  to 
377,000  bales,  or  a  little  under  15  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  wool 
disjDosed  of  has  been  in  merino  qualities;  in  fact,  no  less  than  one- 
half  has  been  merino  combing  wool  alone.  If  merinos  and  fine  cross- 
breds  are  taken  together,  these  qualities  account  for  four-fifths  of 
the  sales,  leaving  a  meagre  one-fifth  for  medium  and  low  crossbreds, 
scoureds,  and  slipes.  The  position  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives  the  amounts  and  percentages  of  the  various 
qualities  in  hand  at  the  two  dates  in  question : — 

July  31,  1921  Dec.  31.  1920 

Stock  in  Per  Stock  in  Per 

Bales  Cent  Bales  Cent 

Australian  merino  combing   499,720  22.6  686,009  26.6 

Australian  clothing  and  car- 
bonising     156,340  7.1  212,734  8.2 

New    Zealand    merinos    3,810  0.1  3,983  0.1 

Fine    eros.sbreds     434,784  19.7  498.607  19.4 

Medium    crossbreds    491,197  22.2  .532,382  20.5 

Low  eros.sbreds    332,867  15.1  338,421  13.3 

Slipes,    scoureds,   and   Falklands.  .288,990  13.1  314,338  11.9 

Total     (incl.    miscellaneous) .  .2,209,596       100.0      2,.586.474       100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  merinos  and  fine  crossbreds  now  constitute 
almost  exactly  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock. 

The  Rate  of  Reduction : — On  June  30th,  1920,  the  total  stocks  were 
given  as  2,905,554  bales,  of  which  1,113,259  bales  were  merino  wool; 
so  that  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  months  the  total  stocks  have 
been  reduced  by  24  per  cent.  Merinos,  however,  have  been  re- 
duced by  41  per  cent.,  whilst  crossbreds  have  only  been  reduced  13  J/2 
per  cent,  on  a  larger  figure.  The  average  rate  of  sales  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  has  been  about  54,000  bales  per 
month.  Merinos  have  been  selling  at  the  rate  of  about  3i,500  bales 
per  month,  and  crossbreds  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  19,000  bales  per 
month.  At  this  rate  merino  stocks  would  be  exhausted  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  crossbred  stocks  would  last  nearly  seven  years. 
Of  course,  the  seven  months  under  review  include  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion, and  this  illustration  is  merely  given  to  show  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  sales  of  the  two  classes  of  wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
B.A.W.R.A.  sales  at  the  last  auctions  at  London,  Hull,  and  Antwerp 
must  have  been  about  100.000  bales.  At  this  rate,  assuming  the 
proportions  to  be  the  same,  merino  stocks  would  be  exhausted  in 
about  ten  months,  and  crossbred  stocks  in  just  under  four  years. 
Probably  this  estimate  errs  on  the  generous  side.  The  fact  that 
merino  stocks  have  been  reduced  from  1,113,256  bales  to  659,870 
bales  during  thirteen  months  of  indifferent  trade,  however,  shows 
that  there  is  practically  no  problem  to  solve  with  regard  to  merino 
wool.  Before  another  year  has  passed,  stocks  should  have  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  point  that  they  will  exercise  no  material  infiuenee 
on  the  market;  in  fact,  the  surplus  may  prove  very  helpful  in  eking 
out  supplies  at  a  time  of  decreased  production. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  million  and  a  half  bales  of  crossbred  wool 
represent  more  than  the  normal  annual  production  of  these  classes 
of  wool  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  addition  one  has  to  take  account  of 
the  surplus  of  the  privately-owned  clips.  The  latest  statement  of 
stocks  tends  to  emphasise  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  by 
the  trade,  that  the  disposal  of  the  crossbred  surplus  (and  especially 
of  medium  and  low  wools)  must  be  a  process  of  some  years'  duration. 
The  existence  of  this  surplus,  however,  offers  excellent  scope  for  users 
when  trade  conditions  become  more  normal.  Prices  of  medium  and 
low  crossbreds  have  now  so  adjusted  themselves  to  conditions  that 
any  further  substantial  easing  would  either  provoke  concerted  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  holders  or  tempt  speculators  to  operate.  For- 
ties prepared  tops,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  shilling 
are  exceedingly  cheap  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  wholesale  com- 
modities generally  are  about  twice  their  pre-war  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  demand  must  develop  to  a  veiy  great  extent  before  it 
could  push  up  values  to  any  substantial  extent  in  face  of  such  over- 
whelming stocks.  Consequently  medium  and  low  crossbreds  provide 
a  reservoir  of  abundant  supplies  at  very  low  and  very  stable  prices, 
and  it  is  believed  that  these  favorable  influences  will  eventually  lead 
to  a  broadening  of  demand  which  will  go  far  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  crossbred  surplus. 


SENATOR  GOODING'S  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
SCHEDULE  ELEVEN. 

On  July  27,  calendar  day,  July  29,  Senator  Gooding  of 
Idaho,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  certain  amendment  he  in- 
tends to  propose  to  the  tariff  bill  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Senate.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  128  strike  out  lines  9  to  23,  both  inclusive,  and  in- 
sert the  follovsdng : 

Par.  1101.  Wools,  not  improved  by  the  admixture  of 
merino  or  English  blood,  such  as  Donskoi,  native  Smyrna, 
native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  and  other  wools 
of  like  character  or  description,  and  hair  of  the  camel,  10  cents 
per  pound.  The  duty  on  such  wools  imported  on  the  skin 
shall  be  9  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  1102.  Wools,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  imported 
in  the  grease  or  washed,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates : 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  93  per  centum,  1.6 
cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  90  and  does  not  ex- 
ceed 93  per  centum,  2.6  cents  per  pound ; 
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If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  87  and  does  not  exceed 
90  per  centum,  3.6  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  84  and  does  not  exceed 
87  per  centum,  4.6  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  81  and  does  not  exceed 
84  per  centum,  5.6  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  78  and  does  not  exceed 
81  per  centum,  6.6  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  75  and  does  not  exceed 
78  per  centum,  7.6  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  72  and  does  not  exceed 
75  per  centum,  8.6  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  69  and  does  not  exceed 
72  per  centum,  9.6  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  66  and  does  not  exceed 
69  per  centum,  10.6  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  63  and  does  not  exceed 
66  per  centum,  11.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  60  and  does  not  exceed 
63  per  centum,  12.5  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  57  and  does  not  exceed 
60  per  centum,  13.5  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  54  and  does  not  exceed 
57  per  centum,  14.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  51  and  does  not  exceed 
54  per  centum,  15.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  48  and  does  not  exceed 
51  per  centum,  16.5  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  45  and  does  not  exceed 
48  per  centum,  17.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  42  and  does  not  exceed 
45  per  centum,  18.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  39  and  does  not  exceed 
42  per  centum,  19.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  36  and  does  not  exceed 
39  per  centum,  20.5  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  33  and  does  not  exceed 
36  per  centum,  21.4  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  30  and  does  not  exceed 
33  per  centum,  22.4  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  27  and  does  not  exceed 
30  per  centum,  23.4  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  24  and  does  not  exceed 
27  per  centum,  24.4  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  21  and  does  not  exceed 
24  per  centum,  25.4  cents  per  pound ; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  18  and  does  not  exceed 
21  per  centum,  26.4  cents  per  pound ; 
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If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  15  and  does  not  exceed 
18  per  centum,  27.4  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  12  and  does  not  exceed 
15  per  centum,  28.4  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  exceeds  10  and  does  not  exceed 
12  per  centum,  29.4  cents  per  pound; 

If  the  shrinkage  in  cleaning  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum, 
33  cents  per  pound ; 

The  duty  on  such  wools,  imported  in  the  scoured  state,  shall 
be  33  cents  per  pound ; 

The  duty  on  such  wools,  imported  on  the  skin,  shall  be  1 
cent  less  per  pound  than  is  imposed  in  this  paragraph  on 
other  wools  of  the  same  class  and  condition. 

(For  grease  wool  equivalents  of  these  duties,  see  page  474.) 


GREAT  LOSSES  IN  xVLL  INDUSTRIES  ARE  THE 
AFTERMATH  OF  THE  WAR. 

If  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  or  reworked  wool  has  brought 
about  the  low  prices  for  wool  and  is  the  "arch  enemy"  of  the  wool 
grower,  as  one  indignant  Ohio  wool  official  is  wont  to  assert,  why  is 
it  that  the  same  stagnation,  declines,  and  losses  were  to  be  found  in 
the  copper,  wheat,  leather,  sugar  industries  and  many  others?  If 
the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  has  enabled  manufacturers,  as  these 
advocates  have  repeatedly,  unblushingly,  and  falsely  asserted,  to  sell 
fabrics  containing  reworked  wool  at  virgin  wool  prices,  how  came 
it  that  the  year  1920  proved  so  disastrous  to  one  large  group  of 
worsted  mills,  changing  a  surplus  of  $3,894,350  at  the  close  of  1919 
to  a  deficit  of  $4,534,527  a  year  later? 

Commenting  in  his  report  on  the  year's  business.  President  Adie  of 
the  United  States  Worsted  Company,  enumerated  some  of  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  unexpected  and  unexampled  losses  to  the 
Company,    He  said : 

The  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  a  period  of  high  and  rapidly 
advancing  prices  with  large  demand  and  good  profits.  The  last  six 
months  was  a  period  of  rapidly  falling  prices,  no  demands  and  very 
small  sales,  aggravated  by  heavy  cancellations,  returns,  and  repu- 
diations of  orders,  together  with  heavy  losses  upon  everything  in- 
cluded in  our  inventory  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  then  pre- 
vailing prices. 

The  profits  of  the  first  six  months  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
losses  in  inventory  and  overhead  charges  caused  by  the  shutting 
down  of  our  mills  and  in  addition,  a  most  serious  deficit  has  been 
created.  Such  sensational  changes  in  one  year  have  never  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  history  of  the  textile  industry.     The  present  situa- 
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tion  is  most  difficult.  There  is  no  basis  of  prices  for  either  buying 
or  selling,  and  new  business  is  restricted  by  an  apparent  lack  of 
confidence.  All  the  company's  mill's  have  been  shut  down  for  a 
considerable  period  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  started  up 
a  part  of  our  machiner5\  The  prospects  are  somewhat  brighter 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

But  textile  corj^orations  are  not  alone  in  their  heavy  losses  during 
the  most  unusual  year  of  1920.  The  shoe  and  leather  trades  have 
been  equally  heavy  losers.  In  1920  the  Central  Leather  Company 
piled  up  a  loss  of  $25,750,000  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent year  additional  price  declines  were  registered  which  caused 
still  further  depreciation  in  the  value  of  stocks  carried.  Surely 
these  losses  were  not  caused  by  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  showed  a  loss  of  $10,- 
686,281  in  1920  as  compared  with  a  profit  of  $13,250,619  in  1919. 
And  in  this  industry  an  investigation  of  prices  for  over  one  hundred 
years,  including  the  years  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  did  not 
reveal  a  fluctuation  in  prices  half  so  great  as  that  experienced  in 
1920. 

Nor  is  the  wool-growing  industiy  the  only  one  in  the  country 
wherein  there  was  "stagnation"  and  where  large  suirplus  stocks 
produced  at  high  cost  could  be  found.  Nearly  all  the  copper  mines 
of  the  country,  which  were  highly  successful  during  the  war,  passed 
or  greatly  reduced  their  dividends,  and  mines  producing  60  per  cent 
of  the  country's  production  were  forced  to  cease  operations  and  to 
close  down  their  plants.  So  great  was  the  accumulation  of  copper 
stocks  that  all  the  copper  mines  of  the  country  could  have  shut 
down  in  the  early  summer  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  before  the 
existing  surjilus  could  be  consumed. 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  is  evident  that  textile  manufac- 
turers lost  heavily  during  1920  at  the  same  time  that  the  wool 
growers  lost  money,  because  their  production  costs  were  extremely 
heavy,  more  than  the  prices  they  realized  from  their  products.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  or  reworked  wool 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  losses  of  the  wool  growers  or  the  losses 
of  the  wool  manufacturers.  Did  we  accept  the  assertions  at  face 
value  that  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  and  by  the  use  of  reworked 
stock,  do  sell  fabrics  which  contain  it  at  prices  obtained  for  fabrics 
made  from  new  wool  and  thereby  make  undue  and  unfair  profits,  we 
would  have  expected  manufacturers  to  make  all  profits  and  no  losses 
during  1920. 

Those  losses  were  the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War  which  shook 
the  financial  system  of  the  world  and  paralyzed  the  buying  ability 
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of  many  nations  which  before  the  war  were  reckoned  among  the 
strongest  and  most  substantial. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  writing  on 
March  26  of  the  French  textile  industry  declared  that  it  "is  at  pres-  . 
ent  passing  through  what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  its  history  and  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
manufacturers  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  devise  means  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  that  face  them.  .  .  .  Manufacturers  complain  that 
when  prices  were  at  the  highest  they  were  urged  by  the  Government, 
in  view  of  the  general  critical  economic  situation  to  keep  their  mills 
running  in  order  to  provide  employment.  The  buying  capacity  of 
the  consumer  ultimately  became  exhausted  and,  notwithstanding  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  for  textiles  of  every  kind,  the  public  were 
unable  to  satisfy  their  requirements  owing  to  the  impossibly  high 
prices  that  manufacturers  and  retailers  were  both  compelled  to  ask." 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  stoppage  of  trade  and  the  greatly 
reduced  prices  offered  for  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  But 
the  greatest  and  most  fundamental  cause  is  the  economic  exhaustion 
of  many  European  countries  and  the  poverty  of  both  individuals 
and  nations  who  have  neither  goods  nor  gold  to  give  for  commodi- 
ties of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

Recently  analyzing  the  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  the 
tremendous  trade  slump  throughout  the  world  Sir  George  Paish,  the 
English  statistician,  attributed  it  to  the  cessation  of  credit  facilities, 
purchasing  power  having  gone  down  because  credit  was  not  avail- 
able, and  because  the  productive  power  of  Europe  did  not  enable 
European  countries  to  purchase  the  normal  quantitj'  of  goods.  In 
fact  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world  is  subnormal,  and  until  the 
effects  of  the  titanic  four-year  struggle  have  been  more  overcome 
than  at  present,  the  world's  industries  cannot  prosper  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  in  the  years  l)efore  August,  1914. 


WHY  LOSSES  WERE  SUFFERED  BY  HOLDING  CROPS 
AND  CLIPS. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  California  rice  growers  the 
heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  Coast  industry  was  due  to  the  hoarding 
of  the  crop.  Growers  had  the  opportunity  to  export  their  rice  last 
year,  but  failing  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  held  for  higher 
prices  which  were  never  realized. 

"If  the  rice  growers  had  sold  their  1920  crop  at  the  time  the 
millers,  exporters,  and  brokers  urged  them  to  sell,"  Secretary  Robert 
Mason  said  last  February,  "they  would  not  have  the  acute  situation 
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in  respect  to  that  industry  that  at  this  time  prevails.  As  early  as  last 
October  the  California  rice  growers  were  urged  to  dispose  of  their 
crop  as  quickly  as  harvested,  but  they  preferred  to  hoard  it.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  exporting  California  rice  during  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December  of  1920.  This  was  rendered 
possible  on  account  of  the  foreign  rices  not  being  available  in  large 
quantities  before  the  first  of  the  year.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the 
growers'  ideas  were  very  high  and  so  out  of  time  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  the  business  at  the  time  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  do  so." 

The  wool  growers  of  Argentina  followed  a  like  fatuous  course. 
According  to  an  article  published  in  La  Nacion  entitled  "The  Wool 
Problem"  and  signed  by  Senor  Felix  S.  Madrid,  a  well-known  Ar- 
gentine gentleman  who  is  largely  interested  in  the  subject,  the  Ar- 
gentine estaneieros,  by  holding  the  bulk  of  their  1918  and  1919  clip, 
lost  in  round  figures  £8,000,000 — a  loss  he  attributes  solely  ta 
greed.  To  the  large  rancher,  wool  was  regarded  as  an  extra  source 
of  revenue  in  pre-war  days.  Then  came  the  extraordinary  prices 
of  1916,  and  1917-1918  when  to  quote  Senor  Madrid, 

The  growers  obstinately  held  to  their  stocks  in  the  expectation  of 
prices  which  they  assigned  to  the  staple  by  jDure  caprice.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  estaneieros  and  consignees  fell  into  such 
error,  seeing  that  inasmuch  as  Argentina  is  in  no  sense  a  market 
exercising  a  control  over  prices  we  were  bound  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Being  however,  "bulls"  by  tempera- 
ment and  working  on  purely  individual  lines  we  all  began  to  specu- 
late for  the  rise,  no  price  being  quite  good  enough  to  wan-ant  sales. 
Thus  it  was  that  our  wool  growers,  their  appetites  whetted  by  the 
ambition  that  blinds  the  most  expert,  behaved  like  greedy  children, 
ever  asking  more  and  more.  Disregarding  all  logic,  they  refused 
offers  that  would  have  meant  stupendous  profits  during  1918-1919. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  unfortunate  tendency  to  hold  for 
higher  prices  was  evident.  Prices  were  refused  in  the  early  months 
of  1920  which,  if  accepted  by  the  growers  would  have  caused  the 
purchasers  heavy  losses.  Wool  growers  followed  the  mistaken  ad- 
vice of  their  leaders  who  misjudged  the  signs  of  the  times  in  sup- 
posing that  higher  instead  of  lower  prices  would  rule  the  market  in 
the  later  months  of  the  year.  It  is  generally  known  that  wool 
growers  of  the  West  were  urged  "to  resist  any  attempts  of  the 
buyers  to  force  prices  down  below  a  level  that  can  be  considered 
fair  to  the  grower,"  and  they  were  advised  that  they  "ought  to  get 
anywhere  from  65  to  80  cents  a  pound  for  their  wool  during  the 
coming  season  according  to  grade,  staple,  and  character  of  the  wool." 
A  Montana  banker  predicted  that  "there  will  be  a  substantial  ad- 
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vance  in  wool  prices.  Wool  will  sell  from  60  cents  up  this  j^ear. 
I  won't  predict  what  the  top  prices  for  wool  will  be,  but  I  will 
make  this  prediction,  wool  prices  generally  will  be  on  a  basis  of  from 
15  to  16  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  for  1919,  and  the  grower 
who  is  induced  to  contract  at  a  price  lower  than  that  would  mean 
is  losing  money  for  himself." 

As  late  as  June  23,  1920,  when  the  cancellations  of  orders  were 
being  made  on  an  immense  scale,  mills  were  closing  for  lack  of 
orders,  and  consumption  of  wool  was  rapidly  dwindling,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  issued  a  letter,  the  third  paragraph  of 
Avhich  read:  ''The  important  point  now  is  to  urge  upon  all  wool 
growers  not  to  sell  at  this  time.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
the  present  depression  should  continue,  and  with  confidence  restored 
through  the  financing  plan  adopted  recovery  of  the  market  should 

be  rapid." 

Attention  to  this  prediction  was  recently  called  by  the  editor  of 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  who  wrote :  "The  intentions  of 
the  Federation  were  good,  its  efforts  to  finance  wool  were  creditable, 
and  its  prophecy  was  not  any  farther  from  the  truth  than  some 
others  made  at  the  same  time.  We  quote  it  merely  to  illustrate  the 
pitfalls  of  prophecy  and  to  remind  some  present-day  prophets  of 
them." 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  must  be  evident  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials — the  rice  growers  of  California  and  the 
wool  growers  of  Argentina  and  the  United  States — followed  a  wrong 
policy  and  mistaken  leaders  when  they  disregarded  the  evident 
tendency  of  the  times  and  held  their  products  for  a  rising  market. 
They  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  at  what  later  seemed  high  prices, 
and  to  shift  losses  to  other  shoulders.  That  they  neglected  to  do 
this  cannot  be  attributed  to  others  and  responsibility  for  heavy 
losses,  due  to  a  great  drop  in  prices  can  faiily  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  producers  and  their  advisers,  grevious  and  regrettable 
as  those  losses  were. 


THE  DECREASE  OF  ANGORA  GOATS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

According  to  an  item  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  published 
in  the  Daily  Commerce  Reports  of  July  13,  1921,  page  218,  it  is 
stated  that  "representatives  of  the  mohair  growers  of  South  Africa 
met  recently  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  asked  the  Government  to  assist 
the  industry  to  the  extent  of  a  50  per  cent  advance  on  the  clip  value 
based  on  1914  prices."  Then  touching  on  the  fluctuations  in  value  of 
mohair  and  the  decrease  in  flocks,  the  article  continues: 
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Mohair  has  been  more  subject  to  fluctuations  than  wool  prices  in 
the  i^ast,  having  ranged  from  4s.  Id.  a  pound  in  1870  to  Is.  3d.  in 
1903  and  these  variations  have  kept  the  flocks  down.  In  1912  the 
numbers  reached  their  highest  at  4,395,101;  since  when  the  decline 
has  been  steady  to  2,696,670  in  1919. 

Here  is  a  commodity  for  which  prices  have  declined  70  per 
cent  since  1870  and  the  flocks  have  dwindled  over  50  per  cent  since 
1912,  a  decline  which  makes  the  decrease  in  this  country's  sheep  pop- 
ulation look  small.  Will  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  Mr.  George  D. 
Briggs,  Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds,  Representative  French,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  compulsory  branding  bill  rise  up  and  assert  that  the 
decrease  of  Angora  goats  in  South  Africa  and  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  for  mohair  are  and  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  "un- 
identified shoddy  that  has  driven  the  goats  from  thousands  of  hills 
and  vallej's,"  as  they  assert  respecting  sheep  in  this  country  f  Such 
assertion  would  be  quite  in  line  with  the  bold  declarations  made  be- 
fore Congressional  Committees  and  their  communications  issued  and 
intended  for  consumption  by  an  uninformed  and  credulous  public. 
If  the  use  of  unidentified  shoddy  has  caused,  as  these  gentlemen  as- 
sert, a  decrease  in  the  sheep  flocks  of  this  country,  will  they  tell  us 
what  has  caused  the  greater  decrease  in  the  goat  flocks  of  South 
Africa  and  a  still  wider  fluctuation  of  mohair  prices'? 


WOOL-FELT  AND  FUR-FELT  HAT  INDUSTRY. 

CENSUS  BUREAU'S  SUMMARY  FOR  1919  AND  1914. 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  statement  issued  by  the  Census 
Department  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1919  with  reference  to  the 
wool-felt  and  fur-felt  industry: — 

Reports  were  received  from  216  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Wool-felt  and  Fur-felt  Hats  in  1919  and  their  prod- 
ucts for  the  year  w^ere  valued  at  $6,740,000  and  $82,745,000  re- 
spectively. 

Considering  these  industries  combined,  27  states  reported  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats.  There  were  43  establishments  in  New 
York,  42  in  Connecticut,  34  in  New  Jersey,  30  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
remaining  23  states  reporting  a  small  number  of  establishments 
ranging  from  1  to  8  in  each  state. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in  the  following 
statement.  The  figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such 
change  and  correction  as  may  be  necessary  from  further  examination 
of  the  original  reports. 
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Comparative  Summary  op  Statistics  por  1919  and  1914  Concern- 
ing THE  Wool-Felt  Hat  and  Fur-Felt  Hat  Industries. 

1919  1914 

Wool-Felt  Hats 

Number   of    establishments    40  30 

Value  of  products  $6,740,000  $1,944,000 

Finished  hats : 

Quantity    (dozens)     402,000  381,000 

Value     $5,410,000  $1,777,000 

Hat  bodies  in  the  rough : 

Quantity    (dozens) 104,000  6,000 

Value     $165,000  $13,000 

All  other  products,   including  contract  work  $1,165,000  $154,000 

Fur-Felt  Hats 

Number    of    establishments    176  223 

Value   of  products    $82,745,000  $37,350,000 

Finished  hats : 

Quantity    (dozens)    2,100.000  2,119,000 

Value     $71,069,000  $33,604,000 

Hat  bodies  in  the  rough: 

Quantity  (dozens)    518,000  329,000 

\  alue     $7,657,0110  $2,373,000 

All  other  products,  including  contract  work..   $4,019,000  $1,373,000 


UNTIL    CONFIDENCE    AND    CREDIT   ARE    RESTORED 
LITTLE   IMPROVEMENT   CAN  BE   EXPECTED. 

Commenting  on  a  speech  by  Prime  Minister  Hughes  of  Australia, 
made  in  August  to  a  Bradford  audience,  in  which  he  pointed  out, 
when  touching  ujDon  the  interests  of  growers  and  buyers,  that  the 
interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  are  "never  quite  so  identical  as 
might  be  imagined"  (which  is  true  only  in  a  narrow  sense),  the 
Bradford  Wool  Record  and  Textile  World  recently  made  some  com- 
ments on  the  relations  between  the  two  interests  which  are  so  appli- 
cable to  conditions  in  the  United  States,  that  we  quote  from  the 
article  to  re-enforce  what  this  Bulletin  has  been  telling  the  wool 
growers  for  many  years. 

After  saying  that  "it  is  sound  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  this  principle  must  always  be 
the  guiding  one  if  trade  is  to  be  conducted  on  normal  and  rational 
lines,"  the  editorial  says  that  "there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question 
in  which  the  interests  of  wool  growers  and  wool  users  are  identical. 
The  latter  can  only  buy  the  raw  material  and  convert  it  into  goods 
so  long  as  there  is  a  market  for  the  finished  articles.    If  the  outlet 
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for  the  goods  is  restricted  from  any  cause,  the  manufacturers  must 
curtail  their  buying  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  wool  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  broad  view, 
we  find  that  the  interests  of  growers  and  users  are  identical  in  the 
long  run,  and  those  interests  depend  absolutely  upon  the  ability  or 
othei-wise  of  the  general  public  at  home  and  abroad  to  purchase 
textiles.  And  there  we  have  the  key  to  the  present  position.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world  are  to-daj-  unable  to  buy  necessaiy 
clothing  simply  because  thej^  cannot  pay  for  the  articles  required.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  curtailment  of  the  market  for  cloth,  machinery 
is  idle  which  should  be  tnlly  occupied,  and  wool  is  steadily  accumu- 
lating in  all  the  producing  countries.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cheap 
or  dear  wool — though  the  cheaper  the  raw  material  and  the  lower 
the  conversion  costs,  the  greater  the  chance  of  finding  a  market  for 
the  manufactured  goods — it  is  a  question  of  re-establishing  confi- 
dence and  international  credit,  and  until  that  can  be  done  there  is 
little  prospect  of  any  material  improvement  in  trade.  There  can 
be  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  imagine  that  members  of  the  wool 
textile  industrj^  in  this  eountiy  desire  to  see  wool  i^rices  re- 
duced to  a  level  at  which  the  grower  is  out  of  pocket.  As  we 
repeatedly  stated,  the  buyer  can  only  afford  to  pay  a  price  which 
will  enable  him  to  handle  the  raw  material  at  a  profit,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  consistently  advocated  the  removal  of  all  forms  of 
artificial  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  with  the  idea  of 
maintaining  values.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  be  al- 
lowed to  operate.  At  the  present  time  the  British- Australian  Wool 
Realisation  Association  are  holding  thousands  of  bales  of  wool 
which  could  have  been  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  when  the  trade 
was  clamouring  for  wool,  and  that  material,  along  with  other  ac- 
cumulations, is  a  menace  to-day." 


MEMBERS  OF  WYOMING  AVOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
NOT  INTERESTED   IN  WOOLEN  MILLS. 

Ix  our  Annual  Wool  Beview,  which  is  designed  to  include  each 
year  all  available  material  of  value  to  future  students  of  the  indus- 
try, it  was  stated  not  on  our  authority  but  on  a  press  dispatch 
that  "In  Wyoming  it  was  announced  in  October  that  after  working 
secretly  for  two  months  well-known  sheep  men,  all  members  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  have  completed  the  ground 
work  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  woolen  mills,"  etc. 
While  the  statement  quoted  was  made  at  the  time  stated,  Ave  gladly 
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print  what  a  man  prominently  connected  with  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers  Association  writes  us  to  the  effect  that  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  learn,  "No  one  connected  with  the  manufacturing  proposition 
referred  to  was  or  ever  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers  Association.  None  of  our  officers  or  Executive  Committee 
knew  anything  then,  nor  do  they  now,  concerning  the  plan  in  opera- 
tion." 

It  was  the  existence  of  the  plan  for  the  i^roject  rather  than  the 
men  behind  it  which  we  desired  to  record,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association  on  having  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee whose  members  had  the  good  judgment  to  refrain  from  so 
futile  and  uncertain  an  enterprise  which  could  gain  supporters  only 
in  times  of  distress  and  low  prices  for  wool. 


WOOL  WASTES  FREE  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF    LAW. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Emergency  tariff  law  a  number  of  ques- 
tions have  arisen  concerning  the  admission  of  wool  wastes  and  their 
proper  classification,  and  the  admission  of  wools  of  Class  III. 

The  ruling  respecting  wool  wastes  was  made  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  James  H.  Moyle,  in  a  communication  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  City  under  date  of  July  20,  1921. 
In  that  letter  of  instructions  which  is  T.  D.  3S798,  published  in 
Treasury  Decisions  for  July  28, 1921,  Mr.  Moyle  wrote  as  follows : 

The  Department  refers  to  your  letter  of  June  17,  1921,  relative 
to  the  classification  of  wool  wastes  under  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act. 

Paragraph  19  of  the  said  act  reads: 

Wool  and  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18,  when 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond 
the  washed  or  scoured  condition^  and  manufactures  of  which  wool 
or  hair  of  the  kind  provided  for  in  paragraph  18  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  45  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates 
of  duty  imposed  thereon  by  existing  law. 

Paragraph  18  provides  for  duty  on  wool  as  follows: 
Wool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including  hair  of  the 
camel,  angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  but  not  such  wools  as  are  com- 
monly known  as  carpet  wools:  Unwashed,  15  cents  per  pound; 
washed,  30  cents  per  pound;  scoured,  45  cents  per  pound.  .  .  . 
On  wool  and  hair  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  which  is 
sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the 
original  fleece,  the  duty  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  subject,  but  not  more  than  45  cents  per  pound. 
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The  matter  of  the  classifioation  of  wool  wastes  has  been  given 
careful  consideration,  and  the  Department  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  not  dutiable  under  paragraph  19  of  the  act  men- 
tioned, as  they  are  not,  yi  the  opinion  of  tlie  department,  wool  ad- 
vanced or  manufactures  of  wool  within  the  meaning  of  the  teiTns  as 
used  in   the   said   paragraph. 

Many  of  the  wastes,  however,  are  wool  and  are  used  as  such 
and  the  question  arises  whether  they  are  dutiable  as  wool  under 
paragraph    18. 

There  are  various  decisions  to  the  effect  that  a  waste,  which  is 
commercially  suitable  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  material  of 
which  it  is  a  by-product,  is  subject  to  the  same  classification  as 
the  product  itself.  (T.  D.  30044,  clippings  of  dressed  fur;  T.  D. 
30143,  clippings  of  undressed  fur;  T.  D.  38727,  worn  jute  bags. 
See  also  T.  D.  31277,  cotton  linters,  and  T.  D.  33277,  jute  waste.) 
Furthermore,  the  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  imposing  a  duty  on  wool  in  paragraph 
18,  to  cover  all  wool  of  the  character  described  in  the  paragraph 
that  is  commercially  suitable  for  use  as  wool  in  its  condition  as 
imported. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  therefore,  that  top  wastes, 
slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  broken  tops,  garnetted  wastes,  noils^ 
shoddy,  mungo,  carbonized  wool  and  carbonized  wastes  and  all 
similar  wastes  of  w^ool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  in  fiber  form  are 
subject  to  duty  under  paragraph  18  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act, 
and  that  as  they  are  in  the  condition  of  scoured  wool  or  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  wool,  they  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
45  cents  per  pound  as  scoured  wool  or  wool  sorted  or  increased 
in  value  by  the  rejection  of  part  of  the  original  fleece  under  the 
said   paragraph. 

Yarn  waste  and  thread  waste  and  similar  wastes  of  wool,  not 
reduced  to  fiber  form,  but  requiring  further  manipulation  to  bring 
them  to  a  stage  suitable  for  use  as  wool,  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department,  free  of  duty  as  wool  wastes  not  specially  pro\dded 
for  under  paragrajih  651  of  tlie  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 


CARPET  WOOLS  FREE  UNDER  EMERGENCY  TARIFF 

LAW. 

The  other  question  about  the  classification  of  wools  of  Class 
III  under  the  Emergency  tariff'  law  was  decided  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Edward  Clifford  in  a  communication  to  collectors  under 
date  of  July  26,  1921.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
some  wools  of  Class  III  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  fabrics  is  not 
suflfteient  to  cause  them  to  be  commonly  known  as  clothing  wools. 
The  decision,  No.  38807,  as  printed  in  Treasury  Decisions  of  August 
4,  1921,  is  as  follows : 
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Treasury  Department,  July  26,  1921. 

Sir  :  The  department  refers  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
transmitting  reports  of  the  appraiser  relative  to  the  classification  of 
wool  under  paragraph  18  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  act. 

The  paragraph  provides  as  follows: 

Wool,  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool,  including  hair  of  the 
camel,  angora  goat,  and  alpaca,  but  not  such  wools  as  are  commonly 
known  as  carpet  wools:  Unwashed,  15  cents  per  pound;  washed, 
30  cents  per  pound;  scoured  45  cents  per  pound.  Unwashed  wools 
shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the  animal 
without  any  cleaning;  Avashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  have 
been  washed  with  water  only  on  the  animal's  back  or  on  the  skin; 
wools  washed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  animal's  back  or  on 
the  skin  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool.  On  wool  and  hair 
provided  for  in  this  jDaragraph,  which  is  sorted  or  increased  in 
value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  the  duty 
shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject,  but 
not  more  than  45  cents  per  pound. 

Extensive  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  department  as 
to  what  wools  are  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool  and  what  ai'e 
commonly  known  as  carpet  wool. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  department  that  in  excepting  wool 
commonly  known  as  carpet  wool.  Congress  intended  to  exempt  all 
wools  provided  for  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909  as  wools 
of  the  third  class,  these  being  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  in  carpet 
making.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  for  some  time  past 
various  wools  of  the  third  class  have  been  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  submitted,  the 
department  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  class  3  wools  in  cloth- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  be  commonly  known  as  clothing 
wools;  and  that  wools  of  classes  1  and  2  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909, 
including  the  hair  of  the  camel  (except  Russian),  angora  goat, 
and  alpaca,  are  dutiable  as  wool  commonly  known  as  clothing  wool 
under  ])aragraph  18  of  the  emergency  tariff  act,  while  wools  of  class 
3  of  the  acts  of  1897  and  1909,  including  Russian  camel's  hair,  are 
free  of  duty  under  paragraph  650  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913.  See  T. 
D.  22681  and  30786  for  list. 

Hair  of  the  cashmere  goat,  llama,  vicuna,  and  other  like  animals 
not  especially  enumerated  in  the  said  paragraph  18,  will,  however, 
continue  to  be  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem under  paragraph  305  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

You  will  be  govei'ned  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing. 

Respectfully,  Edward  Clifford, 

(86689.)  Assistant   Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 
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Statistics  for  Third  Quarter,   1921. 

ACTIVE   AND    IDLE    MACHINERY,  AS    OF  JULY, 
AUGUST,   AND   SEPTEMBER,    1921. 

AS   REPORTED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    THE    CENSUS, 
UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE. 

The  report  for  the  last  quarter  does  not  show  a  steady  gain, 
as  did  that  for  the  immediately  preceding  three  months.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  a  seasonal  slowing  down  in  August  between 
the  two  seasons  and  does  not  seem  to  be  a  symptom  of  anything 
but  a  temporary  retrogression.  There  was  a  considerable  increase 
of  idleness  all  along  the  line  in  the  figures  as  of  August  1  when 
compared  with  those  for  July  1. 

The  figures  for  August  1  showed  3.3  per  cent  more  broad  looms 
idle  than  on  July  1 ;  3.3  per  cent  more  of  narrow  looms  ;  2.7  per 
cent  more  cards ;  8.5  per  cent  more  combs ;  1.8  per  cent  more 
woolen  spinning  spindles,  and  7.7  per  cent  of  worsted  spinning 
spindles.  The  carpet  and  rug  machinery  was  .5  per  cent  worse 
than  on  July  1.  While  the  figures  for  September  1  show  a  par- 
tial recovery  they  still  indicate  less  activity  than  two  months 
earlier,  the  broad  looms  being  5.8  per  cent ;  the  narrow  looms 
4.7  per  cent;  the  cards  3.2  per  cent;  the  combs  4.7  per  cent;  the 
woolen  spinning  spindles  3  per  cent,  and  the  worsted  spinning 
spindles  4  per  cent  less  active  than  they  were  as  of  July  1. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carpet  machinery,  due  in  part  to  the 
settlement  in  many  mills  of  the  weavers'  strike,  showed  an 
increase  in  activity  of  15.3  per  cent  over  August  1  and  10.3  per 
cent  over  July  1, 1921,  and  the  worsted  spinning  spindles  showed 
an  improvement  of  2.8  per  cent  over  August  1. 
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July  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  918  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  8pindle«. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Bpace. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .  . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

51,008 
11,748 

62,756 

13,776 
4,637 

18,413 

4,230 
4,347 

8,577 

5,299 
1,438 

6,737 

2,210 
274 

2,484 

1,828,621 
471,429 

2,300,050 

2,132,094 
230,420 

2,362,514 

August  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  916  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

50  inch 

Reed   Space. 

Carpets 

and 
Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

49,413 
12,650 

62,063 

13,330 

4,789 

18,119 

4,273 
4,345 

8,618 

5,160 
1,532 

6,692 

2,157 
313 

2,470 

1,802,334 
506,200 

2,208,534 

2,062,481 
314,042 

2,366,523 

September  1,  1921. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  918  Manufacturers. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Combs. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

50  inch 
Reed  Space. 

Under 

60  inch 

Reed  Space. 

Carpets 

and 

Rugs. 

Woolen. 

Worsted 

In  Operation  .   . 
Idle 

Total  .... 

48,431 
13,629 

62,060 

13,039 
5,180 

18,219 

5,198 
3,427 

8,625 

5,179 
1,529 

6,708 

2,136 
427 

2,563 

1,788,466 
517,357 

2,305,823 

2,148,169 
226,800 

2,374,969 
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Percentage  of  Idle  Machinery  to  Total  Reported. 


Sept.  1,1921    .    . 

22.0 

28.4 

39.7 

22.8 

16.7 

22.4 

9.5 

Aug.  1,  1921     .   . 

20.4 

26.4 

50.4 

22.9 

12.7 

21.9 

13.3 

July  1,  1921     .  . 

18.7 

25.2 

50.7 

21.3 

11.0 

20-5 

9.8 

June  1,1921     .    . 

20.5 

25.2 

58.0 

21.6 

10. y 

20.6 

10.1 

May  2, 1921  .    .   . 

26.2 

28.7 

53.6 

2.i.3 

U.-i 

23.8 

12.9 

April  1,  1921    .    . 

36.1 

34.4 

56.2 

33.0 

18.7 

32.3 

21.8 

March  1,  1921  .  . 

43.1 

41.7 

60..T 

46.2 

28.3 

47.2 

33.0 

Feb.  1, 1921  .    .   . 

53.9 

48.7 

49.7 

56.5 

43.8 

58.9 

43.0 

Jan.  1,1921.    .   . 

5T.0 

49.2 

45.7 

58.1 

52.9 

59.4 

5n.8 

Dec.  1,1920      .    . 

51.2 

44.8 

40.1 

50.3 

41.4 

51.7 

42.7 

Number  of  Machines  in  Operation  Per  Shift  Beginning  January  1,  1921. 


Sept.  1,  1921: 
Single   shift, 
Double  shift, 

Aug.  1,1921: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

July  1, 1921 : 

Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

June  1,1921: 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

May  2,  1921  : 

Single   shift. 
Double  shift, 

April  1,1921  : 
Single    shift, 
Doubleshift, 

March  1,  1921  : 
Single    shift. 
Double  shift, 

Feb.  1.  1921 : 

Single    shift, 
Doubleshift, 

Jan.  1,  1«21: 

Single   shift, 
Doubleshift, 

Dec.  1,  1920: 
Single  shift. 
Double  shift, 


46,281 
2,160 


47,440 
1,973 


48,532 
2,467 


47,532 
1,883 


44,276 
1 ,585 


38,3'^3 
1,.396 


33,595 
1,799 


27,510 
1,377 


26.124 
440 


29.528 
649 


12,964 
75 


13,264 
66 


13,704 


12,794 


11,821 


10,440 


9,309 


9,191 


9,957 


5,149 
49 


4,224 
49 


4,176 
54 


3,978 
49 


3,916 
47 


3,622 
41 


3,367 
39 


4,272 

40 


4,055 
59 


5,063 

58 


4,781 
398 


4,749 
411 


4,828 
471 


4,810 
419 


4,588 
360 


4,253 
223 


3,427 
148 


2,785 
85 


2,639 
144 


3,139 
176 


1,584 
552 


1,745 
412 


1,734 
476 


1,627 
573 


1,617 

478 


1,615 
367 


1,486 
257 


1,129 
216 


9S1 
153 


1,190 
218 


1,652,729 
136,737 


1,662,734 
139,600 


1,683,713 
144,651 


1,686,123 
137,6.51 


1,613,780 
125,823 


1,465,120 
83,659 


1,162,494 
54,4»>9 


922,766 
22,173 


884,949 
42,427 


1,050,640 
52,963 


2,021,764 
126,405 


1,939,468 
113,013 


2,006,769 
125,:i25 


2,000.149 
128.680 


1,932,413 
119,976 


1,758,265 
88.684 


1,521,368 
63,:f88 


1,281,316 
46,544 


1,100,620 
51,770 


1,297,701 
35,500- 
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Active  and  Idle  Machine  and  Spindle  Hours. 


Looms. 

Sets 

of 

Cards. 

Spinning  Spindles. 

Wider  than 

Under 

Carpets 

Combs. 

50  inch 

50  inch 

and 

Woolen.    Worsted. 

Reed  Space. 

Ueed  Space. 

Rugs. 

Sept.  1,1921: 

Active   .   .   . 

10,802,203 

2,746,588 

1,075,640 

1,171,171 

525,717 

403,946,503 

464,983,523 

Idle    .... 

3,286,366 

1,236,431 

799,479 

312,576 

60,886 

108,814,816 

60,299,836 

Aug.  1,  1921  : 

Active    .   .   .        10,122,436 

2,637,254 

751,900 

1,102,220 

460,697 

385,069,879 

415,010,160 

Idle     .....        2,659,914 

1,108.000 

1,035,515 

285,142 

66,573 

96,069,667 

69,040,128 

July  1,1921  : 

Active   .   .   . 

10,955,729 

2,924,600 

862,199 

1,178,154 

624,181 

406,535,415 

473,761,260 

Idle    .... 

2,316,174 

1,044,940 

968,007 

257,482 

22,660 

90,021,527 

33,326,100 

Junel,  1921: 

Active  .    .    . 

10,296,047 

2,662.740 

784,966 

1,132,253 

544,136 

394,300,649 

4.39,182,833 

Idle    .... 

2,564,921 

1,147,682 

995,728 

279,314 

7,767 

90,021,627 

50,813,864 

May  2,  1921  : 

Active   .   .   . 

9,589,287 

2,407,624 

685,5.30 

1,056,351 

511,485 

373,822,549 

422,725,464 

Idle     .... 

3,466,314 

1,401,231 

1.117,134 

351,540 

29,069 

111,053,354 

65,839,925 

April  1,  1921: 

Active    .   .    . 

8,339,925 

2,070,627 

668,413 

052,427 

474.832 

334,183,014 

384,756,167 

Idle    .... 

5,169,386 

1,859,737 

1.205,236 

531,869 

60,539 

172,833,614 

133,084,420 

March  1,1921: 

Active  .   .   . 

6,605,.552 

1,5.36,665 

618,029 

660,862 

350,173 

228,390,721 

286,971,955 

Idle     .... 

5,475,549 

2,043,101 

1,092,370 

676,151 

124,130 

233,465,366 

174,054,918 

Feb.  1.  1921: 

Active   .   .   . 

5,120,762 

1,309,307 

644,828 

492,853 

240,400 

167,838,013 

215,102,663 

Idle     .... 

7,692,284 

2,620,214 

1,119,997 

886,376 

250,428 

304,638,487 

266,976,086 

Jan.  1,1921: 

Active  .   .   . 

4.543,949 

1,145,890 

787,770 

488,789 

193,221 

157,503,237 

176,887.155 

Idle    .... 

9,089,433 

2,835,281 

1,059,615 

953,372 

327,860 

341,621,140 

330,813,646 

Dec.  1,1920: 

Active   .   .   . 

5,194,419 

1,490,748 

942,368 

597,462 

239,272 

198,562,216 

218,409,778 

Idle     .... 

7,701,531 

2,272,927 

808,414 

794,179 

249,093 

•232,660,878 

250,644,316 

Perc 

eotage  of  Idle 

Hours  to  T 

otal  Repor 

ted. 

Sept.  1,  1921    .   . 

23.3 

31.0 

42.6 

21.1 

8.8 

21.2 

11.5 

Aug.  1,  1921 

20.8 

29.6 

57.9 

20.6 

12.6 

20.0 

14.3 

July  1,  1921 

17.5 

26.3 

52.9 

17.9 

4.1 

18.2 

6.6 

June  1,  1921 

19.9 

30.1 

55.9 

19.8 

1.4 

18.6 

10.4 

May  2,  1921  . 

26.6 

36.8 

62.0 

25.0 

5.4 

22.9 

13.5 

April  1,  1921 

38.3 

47.3 

64.3 

35.8 

11.3 

34.1 

25.7 

March  1, 1921 

45.3 

57.1 

63.9 

50.6 

26.2 

60.5 

37.9 

Feb.  1,  1921  . 

60.0 

66.7 

63.5 

64.3 

51.0 

64.5 

65.3 

Jan.  1,  1921  . 

66.7 

71.2 

57.4 

66.1 

62.9 

68.4 

«6.2 

Dec.  1,1920      . 

59.7 

60.4 

46.2 

67.1 

61.0 

53.9 

63.4 
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WOOL   STOCKS   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  United.  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  as  of  June  30,  1921.  This  statement  is  issued 
quarterly  by  the  Department,  and  corresponding  statements 
for  previous  quarters  were  published  in  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin.  These  figures  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Government  monthly  reports  of  wool  consumed  and  of  the 
Active  and  Idle  Machinery  Reports  give  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Wool    Stocks,     June     30,     1921,    as    Reported    by    Dealers,    Manufacturrrs, 
AND   THE   United   States   Governbient. 


Held  by 

Total. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Held  by  Government. 

As  Reported 
by  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Dealers. 

Manu- 
facturers. 

Estimated 

Equivalent 

Grease 

Wool. 

Grease  Wool : 

Domestic      

Foreign 

Pounds. 

88,139,000 

56,697,000 

Pounds. 

33,714,000 

78,720,000 

Pounds. 
121,8.53,000 
136,417,000 

Pottnds. 
257,270,000 

102,082,000 

29,292,000 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

144,836,000 

112,434,000 

257,270,000 

33,391,000 

33,391,000 

Scoured  Wool : 

Domestic 

Foreign •  . 

11,238,000 
16,725,0U0 

10,520,000 
12,558,000 

21,758,0110 
29,28.1,000 

Total 

27,963,000 

23,078,000 

51,041,000 

8,783,000 

17,566,000 

Pulled  Wool  : 

Domestic     

Foreign 

8,058,000 
7,149,000 

4,914,000 
1,848,000 

12,972.000 
8,997,000 

21,969,000 

Total . 

15,207,000 

6,762,000 

2,615,000 

3,486,000 

Total  grease,  scoured, 

1 

50,260,000 
24,480,000 

Tops 

Noils  .   .                  .... 

4,883,000 
4,139,000 

20,247,000 
8,101,000 

25,130,000 
12,240,000 

Grease  equivalent  of  all 

463,384,000 

54,443,000 

Estimated  grease  equiv- 
alent of  all  wool  re- 
ported held  by  deal- 
ers,    manufacturers, 
and  the  U.  H.  Govern- 
ment June    30   1921 

517,827,000 

WOOL    STOCKS    AND    CONSUMPTION.  ^01 

WOOL    CONSUMED    BY    MONTHS. 

June,  1921. 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 43,245,000  pounds     =     43,245,000  pounds. 

Scoured 6,242,000       "  =     12,484,000       " 

Pulled 2,897,000       "  =       3,862,000 


Total 52,384,000       "  —     59,591,000       " 

July,   1921. 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 38,022,000  pounds     =     38,022,000  pounds. 

Scoured 5,923,000     "  —     11,846,000       " 

Pulled 2,406,000     "  =       3,208,000       " 


Total 46,351,000     "  =     53,176,000       " 

August,   1921. 

In  Grease. 

In  grease 42,524,000  pounds     =     42,524,000 pounds. 

Scoured 6,283,000       "  =     12,566,000      " 

Pulled 2,378,000       "  =       3,170,000      " 


Total 51,185,000       "  =     58,260,000 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT   OF   THE    BOSTON    WOOL    MARKET   FOR 

JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,   1921,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1920. 

Domestic   Wools.       (F.  Nathaniel  Perkins.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,      ani>     Wkst 
Virginia, 
(unwashed.) 

Fine  Clothing , 

.    i  Blood,  Staple , 

i    ;;       ;;     

4  "  

Fine  Dehiiiie , 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,     New    York 

ETC. 
(UNWASHED.) 

Fiue  Clothiug , 

4  Blood,  Staple 

I      "  "        

i      "  "        

Fiue  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 
I  Blood 

1  4( 

Braid   !.".'.'!.'.!!.'!!!!! 

Missouui,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

I  Blood      

\     "      

Braid 

Texas, 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  monlliH,  tine  and  Hue  medium    .    . 

Spring,  fine  and  fine  medium  .    .    .    . 

Fall,  tine  and  fine  medium 

Oalipornia. 
(scoured  basis.) 

12  months,  fine 

Spring,  fine 

Fall,  fine 

Territory    Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 

Staple,  fine  and  tine  medium     .   .    .   . 

Clothing,  tine  and  fine  medium  .    .   . 

i  Blood 

I      "      

k     "      

New  Mexico, 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1  .    . 

No.  2 

No.  3 

QEORdiA  AND  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1931. 

1»20. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

Ctnts. 

CtnU. 

Cenla. 

Cents. 

27 

28 

28 

54 

30 

29 

30 

55 

26 

27 

27 

43 

23 

24 

24 

40 

36 

34 

33 

65 

24 

25 

25 

43  a  50 

30 

30 

31 

48  @  55 

24 

25 

25 

38  @  45 

23 

23 

24 

35  ig  40 

29 

30 

31 

50  ®  60 

27 

27 

28 

40 

25 

25 

26 

37 

17 

17 

18 

18 

22 

1i 

24 

38 

21 

22 

22 

35 

14 

14 

14 

18 

69 

71 

75 

115 

59 

60 

60 

95 

50 

52 

62 

80 

65 

66 

68 

115 

55 

55 

56 

85 

45 

45 

46 

70 

75 

78 

80 

130 

62 

62 

65 

120 

67 

67 

68 

120 

50 

50 

52 

80 

40 

41 

42 

55 

65 

65 

70 

130 

50 

50 

55 

70 

35 

35 

38 

40 

19 

20 

20 

42  @  35 
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Domestic  Wools. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  opened  with  trade  at  the  seaboard 
markets  somewliat  spotty  althougli  there  was  a  fair  movement  of  wool  sup- 
plies going  forward  to  the  mills.  Values  throughout  the  market  held  fairly 
firm.  The  introduction  in  the  House  by'the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  proposed  tariff  was  an  event  of  interest  to  the  wool  trade  and  textile 
industry,  but  the  effect  of  the  bill  had  been  discounted  so  that  it  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  market. 

The  movement  of  wools  in  the  West  at  this  period  was  active  and  steady  in 
the  Territory  sections,  but  in  the  Fleece  states  it  was  intermittent  and  some- 
what retarded  by  the  action  of  local  "Pools."  In  Texas  the  wools  moved 
with  greater  relative  activity  than  in  most  sections  as  the  clip  in  Texas  this 
year  was  in  exceptionally  good  condition,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  introduced  sheep  from  otlier  sections  of  the  country  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  building  up  their  flocks  to  a  higher  degree  of  fineness 
and  length 

As  the  quarter  under  review  advanced,  a  greater  strength  developed  in  fine 
wool,  while  medium  and  low  wools  were  somewhat  easier.  In  midsummer  a 
strong  speculative  buying,  especially  among  dealers,  developed,  and  before  it 
subsided  fine  wools  of  all  classes,  especially  fine  scoured  Australian  and  fine 
scoured  Cape,  established  material  advances. 

September  closed  with  wools  moving  steadily  at  firmer  prices,  with  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  buyers  to  operate  more  freely  in  medium  wools. 


F.  Nathaniel  Perkins. 


Boston,  October  1,  1921. 


Polled  Wools.      (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Kxtra,  and  Fine  A 

A  8uper 

B  Super   

U  Super   

Fine  Combing  .  . 
Medium  Combing 
Low  Combing    .   . 


Pulled  Wools. 

The  quarter  opened  witli  a  moderate  demand  for  current  pullings,  which 
mainly  consisted  of  B  and  C  Lambs,  and  these  wools  accumulated  throusih 
the  month  of  July.  About  the  middle  of  August  a  purchase  of  New  York 
B  Lambs  amounting  to  four  thousand  bags  was  made  by  a  Boston  dealer  on 
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a  scoured  basis  of  40  cents.  This  transaction  was  followed  later  by  a  gen- 
eral demand  for  B  and  also  C  grades.  Old  wools  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year  have  been  gradually  distributed  and  only  a  small  amount  now 
remains  in  pullers'  hands.  Fine  wools  —  although  limited  in  supply,  Avere 
inactive  until  later  in  the  quarter,  when  they  were  taken  up  at  advanced 
prices.  While  the  packers  and  the  Eastern  pullers  report  that  they  are 
closely  sold  up,  the  smaller  Western  pullers  have  not  sold  as  freely.  Wool 
pelts  steadily  increased  in  price  as  the  quarter  progressed. 


W.    A.    Blanchard. 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  1,  1921. 


Foreign  Wools.     (Madger  &  Avery.) 
Scoured  Basis,  1921. 


Ausiralian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White    .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  . 

"  "      No.  2,  Open  .    . 


July. 


Cents. 
100 

86 

75 

100 
80 
70 


35  <g  65 
30  @  55 

85 
75 
55 

100 
70 

70 
60 
50 


August. 


17 
33  @  34 
28  @  30 


28  ®    30 

35 
24    g  25 

17 


Cents. 

100 

90 

75 

100 
80 
70 


35  @  65 
30  @  55 

85 
75 
60 

100 

80 

75 
60 
65 


18 
33  @  35 

28  @  30 


September. 


28  (g  30 

35 
24  la  25 

17 


Cents. 
100 
05 
80 

100 
80 
75 


35   @  65 
30   3   55 

85 
75 
60 

100 

85 

75 
60 
55 


18  S  19 
33  a  36 
28  @  oO 


30 

35 

24  a  25 

17 


September. 


Cents. 
160 
150 
125 

160 
140 
115 

140 
150 

60   g     90 
40  8     75 

140 

125 
95 

130 
100 

130 

110 

90 

125 
110 

55 

58 


32  S  35 
65  @i  70 
35  S  38 
28  @  32 
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Foreign  Wools. 

During  the  period  under  review,  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  line 
Australian  and  C^ape  wools,  of  good  staple,  and  the  supplies  in  the  market 
have  been  very  much  depleted. 

There  has  also  been  an  improved  interest  in  good  clear  wools  of  |  and  i 
blood  quality,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  knitting  yarns,  but  the  demand 
for  these  descriptions  for  worsteds  has  fallen  off  considerably. 

There  is  some  inquiry  for  certain  descriptions  of  English  wools,  which  are 
in  limited  supply  on  this  side. 

Scotch  wools  have  been  imported,  largely  by  carpet  manufacturers,  on 
account  of  their  low  value,  and  the  American  demand  has  no  doubt  been  the 
cause  of  increasing  the  cost  at  the  close  of  September. 

The  demand  for  fine  wools  has  depleted  the  stocks  of  fine  tops,  which  had 
been  imported  during  the  spring  in  anticipation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  law. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  1,  1921. 
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Free    .   .   . 
Free   .   .   . 
Free   .   .  . 

Free  .   .   . 

Free       .    . 
Free    .   .    . 

Free   .    .    . 
Free   .   .   . 

1.>^  nor  noni 
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Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  and  other 
like  animals,  n.s.p.f.,  and  manufactures 
of  : 
Unmanufactured  — 
Class   1  — Merino,  mestizo,   metz,  or  metis 
wools, orother  woolsof  merino  blood,  im- 
mediate or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools, 
etc.,  and   all   wools   not    hereinafter    in- 
cluded in  classes  two  and  three  — 
Wool  — 

Unwashed  (pounds) 

Washed  (pounds) 

Hcoured  (pounds) 

"2 
5 

a 
0 

Class  2  —  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools, 
or  other   like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood,  and  usually  known   by  the   terms 
herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the   camel 
and  other  like  animals  — 
Wool  - 

Washed  and  unwashed  (pounds)    . 

■a 
a 

0 
c 

■a 

3 
c 

» 

X 

-T3 
3 

0 

•0 

J3 

a 
& 
a 
3 

II 
1.  — 

—  jc 

5  a 

J 

bcoiired  (pounds) 

Hair    of    the   Angora    goat,   alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals  — 
On  the  skin  fnoundsl       

IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,   CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY   THE    ACT   OF   CONGRESS 
OF    AUGUST   24,    1912. 

Of  Bulletin  of  the  ISTational  Association  of  Wool  ^Manufacturers, 
published  quarterly,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  October,  1921. 

State   of   Massachusetts 
CocNTY  OF  Suffolk 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  tlie  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Paul  T.  Cherington,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are  : 

Publisher,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  50  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Editor^  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool 

Manufacturers. 
Managing  Editor^  none. 
Business  Managers^  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  : 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion without  capital  stock,  three  principiil  officers  being:  President, 
John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vice-Presidents^  William  M. 
Wood.  Boston,  Mass.;  George  H.  Hodgson,  Cleveland,  O.;  Frank- 
lin W.  Hobbs,  Boston,  Mass.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Paul 
T.  Cherington,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  otlier  securityholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are   (If  there  are  none,  so  state)  : 

There  are  no  stockholders  or  bondholders,  mortgagees  or  other  security 
holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication 
sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during 

the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  1921. 
(seal)  William  R.  Burke. 

(My  commission  exjnres  January  16,  1925.) 
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WOVEN    IN   AMERICA 

WORLD  conditions  have  brought  in- 
to renewed  prominence  the  very- 
important  position  held  by  fabrics  of 
American  make.  In  reliability,  in  variety 
of  selection,  in  correctness  of  style,— Amer- 
ican Woolen  Company  fabrics  stand  unri- 
valled. They  are  produced  by  an  organi- 
zation numbering  more  than  fifty  mills 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  facilities 
and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
skilled  employees. 
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An  American  'Dye  Industry  a  Fact 
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The  chemist  carries  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
notebook  numberless  details  of  operations, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  dave  in  the  works  a 
lirrrnnnnit  mrmor;/ — the  library — to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  in  research  and 
analytical  work.  The  Du  Pont  Company 
employs  thirty-seven  people  in  its  Intelli- 
gence Division  who  devote  themselves  to 
keeping    the    Lbraiy    up    to   the   minute. 


AS  vitally  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  American  Dyestuffs  users  as  the 
dye  making  plant  itself,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Du  Pont  Company  in  the  careful 
collection  of  all  available  data  on  every 
branch  of  dyestuffs  manufacture. 

Here,  in  the  scholastic  quiet  of  this  beau- 
tiful room,  our  research  and  expetimenlal 
chemists  check  their  data  against  that  of 
hundreds  of  recognized  authorities.  Here, 
contained  in  thousands  of  volumes,  is  the 
cumulative  knowledge  of  all  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  dyestuffs,  available  for  the 
use  of  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dyestuffs  Sales  Department 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


'•fl  DUPDNTQi> 
iJYESTUFX-5' 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


BROWN  &  HOWE 

WOOL 

273  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


JACOB  F.  BROWN 
ALBERT  S.  HOWE 


JEREMIAH   WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

481   SUMMER   STREET, 
BOSTON 

J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission  Merchants 

268-272   SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        =        MASS. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


ADAMS    Ca    LELAND 

—WOOL— 

Commission      MercKants 

269-279     SUMMER    STREET 

Samuel   C.   Adams      Harry  P.   Bradford  T^I^^HPr^^^ 

Edmund  r.  Leland     Harold  M.  Cummings  J-/V^>^    X    V-^  i^ 

Successors  to  tHe   Fleece,   Territory,  Texas   and 
MoHair  Business   of  Bro-wn  &,  Adams 


HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 

wiLUAM  E.  JONES  252  SUMMER  STREET 

FRANK  W.   HALLOWELL 

GORDON   DONALD 

WALTER  M.   MARSTON  BOSTON 


LEIGH    &    BUTLER, 

Successors  to  EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 
232  Summer  Street,    =    =    Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  Machinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 

French  Worsted  Yarns. 
PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines-=Speciai  Designs. 
PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Mules. 
PLATT'S  Special  Machinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  info  Yarns 
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Fast  Colors  for  Cotton  and  Wool 

Helindone    Colors 

Indigo  MLB 

H.  A.  METZ  e  CO. 

New  York,    122   Hudson    Street 

Boston,  140-142  Oliver  St.  Philadelphia,  104  Chestnut  St. 

Providence,  23  S.  Main  St.  Chicago,  317  N.  Clark  St. 

Charlotte,  210  S.  Tryon  St.  Atlanta,  1418  Empire  BIdg. 

San  Francisco,  580-582  Howard  St.     Montreal,  30  St.  Francois  Xavier 
Laboratories:    Newark,  N.  J.  [St. 

SOLE    AGENTS    IN    U.    S.    AND    CANADA    FOR 

Farbwerke  vorm.    Meister,   Lucius  {■s  Bruening 


A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

644-54  GREENWICH   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  Particulars. 

CAISTIC  POTASH  90  Per  Cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283=285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO !45=H7W.  KinzieStreet. 

MONTREAL 34  St.  Peter  Street. 
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Philadelphia  Textile 
School 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art 

Established  1884 

WOOL,  WORSTED,  COTTON, 

SILK 

Courses  of  Study  include  the  Technicalities  of  all  Varieties 
of  Textiles.     No  Academic  Studies. 

Adequate  Mechanical  Equipment. 


Especial  Attentiofl  given  to  tiie  Praclical  Application 
of  the  Instruction 


Illustrated  Circular  and  Partial  List  of  Former  Students  with  their 
Occupations,  Sent  on  Application  to 

E.  W.  FRANCE,   Director 

PINE  and  BROAD  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Lowell 
Textile  School 


Degrees  of  B.  T.  C.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and  B.  T.  E, 
(Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  offered  for  completion  of  pre- 
scribed four-year  courses. 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile 
manufacture,  including  all  commercial  fibers.  Complete  three-year 
diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturings 
Textile  Designing. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1919. 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 

1 

Teachers     ...... 

8 

Mill  Vice-Presidents          .... 

3 

Mill  Treasurers  and  Agents 

11 

Mill  Superintendents         .... 

29 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents     .            . 

12 

Mill  Foremen  of  Departments 

13 

Assistants  to  Agents          .... 

1 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants    . 

3 

Mill  Clerks 

1 

Manufacturers        ..... 

4 

Managers    ...... 

27 

Textile  Designers  and  Fabric  Experts 

13 

Purchasing  Agents             .... 

3 

In  Commission  Houses      .... 

4 

Salesmen     ...... 

10 

Chemists,  Dyers  and  Chemical  Salesmen 

()3 

In  U.  S.  Military  Service  .... 

20 

In  U.  S.  Civilian  Service  .... 

12 

Inspectors  ...... 

2 

rextde  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 

12 

Industrial  Engineering      .... 

11 

Mill  Engineering   ..... 

10 

Civil  Engineering  ..... 

1 

Trade  Journalists  ..... 

3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  incidental  thereto 

3 

Other  Business       ..... 

33 

Employment  not  known    .... 

40 

Married  Women    .... 

3 

Deceased     ...... 

16 

Total 

372 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted 
without  examination. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  President 

LOWELL,  MASS. 
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The  Day  of  Motor  Drive  is  at  Hand 

—  Each  Machine  Equipped  with 

its  Own  Motor 

"\X7'HEN  electric  drive  was  first  installed  in 
textile  mills  the  high  cost  and  relatively 
low  efficiency  of  the  small  motors  available  at 
that  time  naturally  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
"  group  drive  "  principle. 

Today,  however,  due  to  improved  motor  design 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  the  progressive 
textile  manufacturers  and  engineers  realize  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  use  any  system  other  than 
that  which  employs  a  suitable  individual  motor 
for  nearly  every  textile  machine. 

The  result  is  increased  production  at  a  power 
cost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  work  done,  and 
the  complete  elimination  of  all  torsional  disturb- 
ances so  prevalent  with  overhead  line-shafting. 
Belting  is  also  eliminated,  cleanliness  secured, 
noise  subdued,  and  fire  hazard  and  personal 
danger  lessened,  while  ventilation  and  illumina- 
tion are  improved. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  General 
Electric  Company  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
electrification  of  textile  mills  and  has  continued 
to  design  and  manufacture  successfully  a  full 
line  of  motors  and  electrical  equipment  for 
operating  all  types  of  textile  machinery,  besides 
designing  and  building  equipment  to  furnish  the 
necessary  power. 

44-39 


General  Office      M^  ^°%  ^"W^  ^^  fSk  W^'^T'  Sales  Offices  in 
Sdienectady. NY     ^t<^^#  ^^ ^  ^^  O,  a  1.  y      all  laige  ciues 
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